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INDIA AND THE COLOUR QUESTION 

In an interesting appendix to his book on “ Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism," Lord Cromer draws attention to the marked 
extent which colour antipathies play in the modern as compared 
with the ancient world. H£ observes that modern peoples have 
enslaved only the dark-coloured races, while ancient empires were 
indiscriminate in the sources whence they drew their slaves; and he 
is inclined to find the origin of the sense of white superiority, which 
is so strong a force in modern world-politics, in the recrudescence 
of slavery in the isih century, which established in men’s minds a 
connexion between darkness of skin and race inferiority. Certainly, 
so far as concerns those regions of the world wheie antipathy of 
race is strongest, an evident connexion with the system of negro sla¬ 
very will readily admitted. 'I'he Southern States of the American 
Union are now directly paying for the horrors of the slave trade in 
the troublesome problems piovided by their black population; and 
the Bantu races of South Africa, though not of pure negro stock, yet 
have a common origin with the American negro in the swamps and 
forests of Central Africa, and the taint of servitude in a modified 
form is theirs as well. They were only *' black cattle " in the eyes 
of the Dutch settlers, and to this day they jemain the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—or the equivalent thereof in a timber¬ 
less and droughty land. 

THE DESPISED NEGRO 

In Asia, again, between indigenous race and race, even where 
these differ in complexion, there exists no colour antipathy; but the 
negro is still despised by the Persian and Hindu as intensely as by 
the European. In their thoughts he is still the AaisAt, the barbaric 
Ethiopian who has been enslaved by the great conquerors of the 
past and doomed to degrading t^es about the palace, just as be is 
lepicted in the '* Aral^ Nights." The Arabs, alone, as they carri¬ 
ed Islam into Northern Africa, seem to have developed a tolerance 
for the black peoples which certainly admitted of intermarriage. 
Possibly this was due to the deterioration of the invaders, and pos¬ 
sibly to some upliftti^ of the conquered (leople under the influence 
of the new creed. But we know that the pure Asiatic still holds the 
Sil^nese mixed ram in disdain, and that ^ Chinese, who inter- 

inarrlfei, freely with the various races of Malaya, would not resort to 
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Kaffir women during bii exile in South Africa. Asiatic, as well as 
European, finds the n^ro antipathetic ; and both have reasons for 
looking on him as a slave. 

THE ANTIPATHY TO ASIATICS 

But the Ij^eor; of the slave taint is obviously inapplicable to the 
latest recrudescence of the colour question, for this concerns peoples 
who have not been enslaved by ^rope. South Africa, Canada, 
the United States, and Australia have all within recent years mani¬ 
fested an aversion for the peoples of Asia, which is going to pro¬ 
vide one of the difficult problems ctf the century. Under modern 
conditions antipathy cannot possibly go further than the policy of 
absolute exclusion which these States have enunciated, and which 
they are apparently prepared to make good by war if need be. 
There needs must be an overwhelming impulse of some kind be¬ 
hind this determination, which at first sight has so little to excuse 
h on grounds of humanity and justice, and is so much at variance 
with the traditional tolerance and Catholicism of the English name. 
In South Africa, it may be argued, and blunders of method on tlie 
part of the Transvaal Government have made the argument plausi¬ 
ble, that the cause of the Hindu and the Chinese has never had fair 
bearing. Their case was hopelessly prejudiced from the beginning 
by the South African’s antipathy to the Kaffir, and by bis ignorance 
which confounded all alien races in one common dislike. Un¬ 
doubtedly in this there is a measure of truth, but a glance at Canada 
and Australia will show how far it is from being the whole truth. 
Unlike South Africi^ which has all her native problems yet to solve, 
Canada and Australia disposed of the North American Indians and 
the Australian blacks far too easily for them to have inherited from 
the struggle any abiding antipathy to alien races in general. Yet in 
their determination to bold their doors against the peoples of Asia 
all three Dominions are equally resolute. 

A COMPREHENSIVE AVERSION 

For this aversion, therefore, we have to look for some common 
cause, applicable to the Asiatic as well as to the black. It will not 
be one concerned with the peculiar failings alleged against the negro 
in C^io, or the Chinese on the Pacific Coast; nor will it be based 
on the mesisurable difierence of attainments between the aliens and 
our own people. For no one can deny that the Indian coolie has 
attained a higher civilisation than the Basuto, and is possessed of 
qualities of industry, thrift, and peacefulness which are ordinarily 
welcomed in a Europe^ State. As for the Japanese, it is idle for 
new half-grown countries like Australia and Canada to pretend to 
despise the achievements of a race who have made themselves a 
Great Power, and shown so many of the higher qoalitie& If the 
new democracies oversea have much to teach the Kaffir, they have 
at least something to learn from Hindus imd Japanese. 

It seems, then, that the underlying cause of cace averuon is a 
most comprehensiw as well as a mmit cotn^Uhag one. The root 
impulse, indeed, is readily recognixed, for it is the simple emotion 
of fear; it is only in expressing the comideEtt^ of the thii^ feared 
that the difficulty lies. Let us put oun^ves in the place irf one xA 
the newer peoples. Numeriailly few in themselves, with large lands 
needing development, their crying need wee labour. They fennd it 
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in the indigenous native races, or, failing th^ they drew it from 
abroad. In either case the coloured iielot lived on less than white 
men’s wages and at a lower standard than he. The first result was 
that white men refused to labour at the same class of work, and the 
*' poor white ” came into existence. Soon the labourer, black or 
yellow, bqpns to be discontented with the Conventions which make 
him a mere drudge. Contact with white races, while it does him no 
l^d in various ways, at least spurs his ambitions. He seeks to rise 
in the social scale by becoming an artisan, a shopkeeper, a culti¬ 
vator. Unless checked by restrictive legislation, he soon becomes 
all three, in each case underselling the white man by reason of his 
thrift and cheaper living and ousting him from his place. Those 
who have seen whole streets of Indian shops in some country towns 
in Natal and the Transvaal know how real such a danger is. From 
these consequences the European seeks no escape save by repres¬ 
sion. If it were only a question of economic competition, however, 
he might acquiesce in the Dominions' attitude, but we should hardly 
be enthusiasts for it But in truth it is far more. There enters into 
the question a variety of social and moral and political issues. What 
the Dominions honestly feel is that the whole question of their 
national future is at stake. 

Contact with civilisation has always debauched the black man by 
teaching him new vices. I'he Asiatic is not intoxicated in the same 
way by his new surroundings, for he remembers a civilisation of his 
own ; but enfranchisement from the ties of home and custom, and it 
must be confessed the enhanced sense of his own value which he 
imbibes from contact with less reputable whites, tend to make him 
an unattractive member of the community. But it is the distant 
rather than the immediate prospect that appals. If the black 
alien is allowed free way, he will undoubtedly develop a ■ sort of 
civilisation which will be an inferior copy of the one be sees 
around him ; and as he progresses in wealth and intelligence and 
the white man is continuously being displaced in the economic 
struggle, there will come a day when the black will demand inter¬ 
marriage with the white, and eventually a further day when by con¬ 
stitutional oi violent means he will achieve his purpose. To all 
white men in the Dominions such a prospect seems racial suicide. 
Integrity of race comes before everything, for.in that is summarised 
all that makes life worth living to the European. Better stagnation 
and hard times, and better, if need be, a ruthless war of extermina¬ 
tion than the slow betrayal of European traditions and morality 
by a mixture of blood. 

THI DBSIRR FOR SXGREGATIOW 

These are the thoughts that are bending South Africans to turn 
nwre and more to the idea of segregation as being the only escape 
from the evils of assimilation by the Bantu races; and similar to 
thoM are the arguments that lead Canadians and Australians to the 
resolve that the expanding millions of Asia shall never swamp th^ 
mnitories with a brown or yellow blood. The only dilR^ce is 
that the horror of race mixture is not as instant as is in Son^ 
Africa, where the Kaffir is in a great majority and wfamre crimes or 
violence are frequent. What the Australiui and Canadian chiefly 
fean is the economic dislocation wltich AsiaUe competitioa brings > 
the gradual squeering out of the white man from the cegiom open 
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to immigration \ a gradual deterioration of the national character 
through contact with the social and moral ideas oi Asia; ana 
certainly as regaids the Chinese and Jajianese the political dangers 
which would ensue from the settlement in their midst of hundreds 
of thousands of subjects of a foreign Power. 

As r^ards China and Japan, the matter hangs for the moment 
in unstable eqinlilirium China is not yet in a position to contest 
the question of lier subjects, free riglit of entry. Japan is our ally 
and does not acquiesce in the exclusion of her subjects. But for the 
time being an uneasy compromise has been reached by which she 
undertakes voluntarily to restrict their einigration. A 
settlement will be required ere long, and it will tax the world s 
statesmanship to attain it peacefully. As reg.irds India, however, 
it can hardly bo said that there has been a settlement at all. After 
a long period of disputes and mihunderstandings, Indians have been 
excluded from the Dominions ; but this has been done in such a 
way as to leave feelings of bitterness both in India .and England, 
and some uncertainty as to whether the end has really been reached. 


India’s aittitude towards colour 

Sentiment is nowhere stronger than in Asia, and in estimating 
the reaction of the colour problem on India it is important to 
consider how the Indisn himself regards questions of colour 
difference. Hundreds of thousands of Europeans are liinn^ in 
India, and it might he supposed that contact with them had given 
rise to colour antipathy in India itself. But tins is not the case. 
Between Europeans and Indians there is, indeed, a seiwe of great 
discrepancies of thought and feeling, rendering each a riddle to the 
other and immeasurably impeding the understanding and sympathy 
which must preclude any close intercourse. These differences are 
greatest in the domain of social and domestic life, and peculiarly 
great as regards the position of women. They aie strong enough 
to present a formidable obstacle to intermarriage and to create a 
prejudice against those of mixed race. But there is nothing in t e 
Englishman’s feeling for the Asiatic resembling his aversion for the 
negro. Community of race with the Aryan, similarity of religion 
with the Moslem, respect for the vanished empires and monuments 
and literatures of the East may account for this. No reasoning 
person who thinks of the Ramayana or the Taj Mahal can fall into 
the crude error of regarding the peoples who produced them as on 
a level with the black races who have given nothing to the world. 

Nor does the Indian readily connect differences of complexion 
with racial or social superiority. Probably this was not always so. 
It is possible that India has had colour problems m vexed as any 

that now perplex the world, and that caste was a deliberate tnve^ 
lion of a fair-skinned invading race to prevent us contaminWion 
with darker blood. But centuries of conquests and disorder have 
broken up the old gradations, and though caste endures, punty 
of blood does not. You may see small, dark, round-h^d Brah¬ 
mans and fair pariahs: and these * 

ceruin conventional delicacy in the use of *dj«®bves fw o . 

Wheat coloured" is a complimentary attribute ; 
is, curkmtly enough, appropriated to *be British soldier, and « 
(black), which conveys * sense of the d^taded o^rr^le, would 
not be applied A ordinary language to a dark-skinned Hindu, but 
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only to a negro. The brown man admires fairness of complexion ; 
but he feels it unsafe to him to make it any longer an index of racial 
superiority. On the other hand, he intensely resents being mis¬ 
taken for what he regards as black. Nor, in spite of die way in 
which the “ damned nigger ’* attitude of^ few Europeans has been 
exploited, can it be fairly said that such offence is often given. If 
Europeans are unpopular with Indians, it is not for any sense of 
colour difference, but because they are felt to be intellectually and 
morally strangers. 

. EUROPKANS IN INDIA 

But the doiniiiiiiU reason why there is no colour question in 
India is climate. The Indian sun, which makes it a place where no 
white man may make a home or rear up sons to succeed him, has 
saved it from being the battle-ground of two competing societies and 
civilizations. When two peoples sharply divided by race and reli¬ 
gion are settled side by side in the same streets of the same cities, 
when their children attend the same schools and play and fight 
together, when the religious usages of each are performed in hear¬ 
ing and often in sight of the other, when the two inteimingle freely 
and have constant dealings in business and litigation, obviously 
there are infinite opportunities of friction. Yet, as has occurred 
with Hindus and Mahomedans in India, if both are numerically 
strong enough for neither to exclude the other, and if both are 
of the same civilization, the mere material advantages of peace 
and quiet may do much to hide if not to compose the discord. 
But when one race, numerically weak, thinks itself superior and 
sees itself in danger of such economic competition from the other 
as will compel it to abandon its own higher standard and to admit 
the other to intercourse that may lead to admixture of blood, then 
all the prejudices and passions of race are shaken from sleep by a 
self-interest that is neither entirely noble nor entirely sordid, but 
wholly imperious ; and to them are added, by way of extra exacer¬ 
bation, the many subsidiary irritations and annoyances arising from 
mere contact with neighbours of different customs and practices 
from ourselves. 

Fiom such causes of colour conflict India is free. The Euro¬ 
pean usually lives in his own surroundings at a distance from the 
native city ; he has his own churches, clubs, schools, and in large 
cities to a large extent hts own shops. So far as possible he has 
preserved small poitions of his own civilization in every station m 
India. By so doing he may have been a loser as regards knowledge 
of the people, but he has saved himself from the discomforts and 
annoyances incidental to closer contact More thaii all, he does 
not feel himself competing with the native of India, nor,_ save for 
the minority of advanced political opinions, does the Indian look 
on him as a competitor. There is grumbling when wealthy Indians 
acquire bouses in European civil stations; there is heart-burning 
among the small community of English families domiciled in 
India as subordinate posts in the public service are more and 
more closed to them. But most Englishmen rej^ard themselves as 
having no tenure in India other than that which they derive from 
doing w<M-k which there is no one else to do; and they can survey 
the Indian’s progress in tlie arts of commerce and administration 
without any of the bitterness which they would feel if they felt 
that their own civilization or tlieir livelihood was threatened. 
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rNDIA AND FOIEION COUNTRIES 

The feeling of the Hindus of caste towards the out-caste chuues 
is a closer approach to race antipathy as we know it. But there is 
no race problem in an active form, since immemorial custom hat 
rigidly s^regated the depressed communities, and they have shown 
few si^ns yet oi any endeavour to extricate themselves from their 
seclusion. Regarding the rest of the world, India has hitherto been 
supremely uninterested. Temperament and geography alike have 
made her a recluse. Within historical times she has sent forth no 
armies or navies, no missionaries, and no explorers. Mountains, 
forests, and seas have barred the free migration of her people; and 
having long ceased to be nomads, they have come to look with 
suspicion upon the man who wanders. Respectablity of life 
in the Indian’s eyes is best secured by abiding at home. If a man 
goes elsewhere he goes to better himself, and the chances are that 
he does so in disreputable ways. When he returns there is no 
great curiosity to hear about his experiences in exile ; the tradi¬ 
tional view is that doubtless the narrator is making out the best 
account he can of places probably inferior and experiences probably 
undesirable. A tale of successes is discounted ; a tale of hardship 
finds little sympathy. Even of regions with which she has long had 
traffic, such as the Hejaz, Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Mauritius, India 
lias known and cared but little; and of the greater outer world she 
has had no vision whatever. 

Economic pressure, facilities of transportation, and the spread 
of education have done much in the last few decades to break down 
this reserve. Indian labour has found its way in increasing volume 
to Mauritius and British Guiana and Uganda and Natal. The 
Boer War took many Indians of intelligence superior to the labour¬ 
er’s to South Africa. Hindu students have begun to find their way 
to technical colleges in the United States and Japan ; Indian gentle¬ 
men of position have begun to travel either for the purposes of 
Royal ceremonials or to find and to confer with political sympatbi- 
xers. India has awoke from her lethargy towards the rest of the 
world to find herself engaged in colour conflict with new European 
democracies in two Continents. 

THE STRUGGLE IN BRniSH COLUMBIA 

Of the struggle in British Columbia a brief mention will suffice. 
The pioneer Indian settlers there were Sikhs discharged from a 
Hong-kong raiment, who found the high wages of Vancouver so 
mucb to their liking that they sent for relatives and friends from India 
until tte community grew to a few thousands. They were received 
not unqrmpatheticfldlly at first and helped through the rigours of 
their fim winter. Many of them found congenial work in tlie 
lumber trad^ and a few took to commerce, and all {wospered. 
But a simultaneous incursion of Chinese and Japinese immigrants 
in large number aroused the resentment of the labour cwganiaationa 
and these both in Canada and the Umted States were ri^ntless in 
slirrmg fiseltng against all Asiatics. The diaiges of uodeanneM and 
‘vice as repirds the Indian, certainly exaggerated. The Hindua 
hi Britislr Columbia have d^mted leigriy fitun caste restrictions in 
the metthr of food and driidi, but are either an inaaiutaiy or an 
immoral commanity. Nor because of the cliaaete. wee tfaim eves 
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mueh ml danger of their effecting such a lodgment as to prove a 
danger to the white. But the lateur organizations carried the daf, 
and after diaereditable riote had occurred in the neighbouring State 
of Washington, it was decided to terminate Indkn immigration into 
Canada. ^ 

This was done by the device of prohibiting the landing of 
immigrants who have not journeyed directly from the land of their 
birth with a ticket purchased there. An attempt was also made to 
induce the settled Hindus to transport themselves at the State 
expenses to Central America, but it fell through in the moment of 
succMS. The chief political importance of the small settlement 
in British Columbia lies in the fact that some of its members are in 
touch with anarchist Hindu leaders in the United States; and 
that through this channel, money and inflammatory literature and 
misleading information find a way back, particularly to the 
Punjab, where they have contributed to recent disquiet. It is 
denied that arms also have been imported. Even within recent 
months a Sikh journal published in Vancouver has been proscribed 
in British India as seeking to promote disaffection. But broadly 
speaking, Vancouver is no longer a serious storm centre. There 
can be no doubt that Canada is too well defended, by nature for even 
the liardy peoples of the Punjab to be really anxious to invade her. 

THE DIFFICULT CASE OF NATAL 

It is quite otherwise with South Africa, which, particularly 
Natal, has a climate where the Indian can thrive. It is in Natal 
that the colour question as it affects India really arises in its most 
acute form. Of recent years the dramatic struggle in the Transvaal 
has attracted more attention ; but, as we shall see, it turns immedi* 
ately on a minor issue—the means of identifying a few thousand 
Indians lawfully settled in the country. Potential danger there 
may be, but no immediate danger. In Natal the issue is far wider. 
It is simply whether the country can be preserved for white civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It is nearly 40 years since Natal, finding that her multitudes of 
KafSrs would not make efficient labourers, embarked on her fateful 
policy of importing indentured labour from India. The coolies 
were indentured for five years, with the option of re-engaging for 
two years more. Their wages were low, according to Indian ones, 
to bring the Indian labourer in his thousands. By 1897 there were 
nearly as many Indians as white men, only some half being still 
under indenture ; and the free Indians h^ encrcMched upon the 
white man’s sphere in every walk of life—^particularly m retail 
trade in the small towns. To realize how seriously white civiliza¬ 
tion was menaced, one must remember that the black race also out- 
numbots the European race in Natal by ten to one. In 1897 
Natal awoke to her danger and passed the notorious " Natal hs^ 
which prohibits the landing of any immigrant not qualified to write 
out a passage of fifty words dictated to him in a Europe^ language. 
The diSculty of preventing Natal Indians from passing om the 
boundary into the Transvaal has contributed greatly to the feeling 
a g afa at die Indian in die latter Colony ; and this leding, reflected 
in Na^ has led to a eteadily growing 'movement hi hfoor of 
lai isi ng trading licenaes, of depwdng coolies at the end of dieit 
in d nui n t md eren of pi^bitiog indeatuied recruitinait 
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Often Ihie feeling found'expression in offensive ways that seemed 
to ignore the undoubted services that Indian lalmur had rendered. 
On the other hand, the numbers and wealth of the Natal Indians 
have been a source of great strength to their brethern in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and have encouraged them to demands which would not 
otherwise have been made. The growth of feeling against the 
Asiatic in both Colonies has culminated in the Natal Government’s 
decision to allow no settlement in the country after the expirjr of 
indentures ; to which the Government of India, holding to the view 
which they have always maintained that British Indian subjects 
should be entitled to full citizenship anywheie within the Empire, 
have replied by declaring their intention to cut off the supply of 
the indentured labour. Honours are easy; but it remains to be 
seen how Natal will get along in future without fresh Indian 
coolies, and, what is even more difficult, how she will deal with the 
large numbers already settled in her borders. 

THE TRANSVAAL COMPLICATIONS 

The narrative of the struggle in the Transvaal must be told 
very briefly. As long ago as 1885 Kruger Government passed 
a law requiring Asiatic immigrants into the Transvaal to register 
themselves and pay a registration lax of The law was 

not well administered and complain ts were numerous, and owing 
to the strained relations between the Republic and the Home 
Government these were actually made a cause of offence 
against the latter. After the war the Crown Colony Government 
found itself confronted with much the same problem as its 
Republican predecessor. But feeling no doubt as to the measures 
demanded by public opinion, it decided to give permits of 
admission to only those Indians who had been resident before 
the war. Very soon the permit system broke down. Prospects 
in the Transvaal were attraiitive enough to stimulate the forgery 
of certificates and the procuring of false evidence of iden¬ 
tification to an alarmmg rate. 'The Government decided that 
more effective means of identification were required and instituted 
finger-print impressions. All Indians were required to roister 
by this system. A storm of opposition broke out. It was objected 
first that compulsory registration was a needless imputation on the 
honour of lawful residents ; secondly, that it was a device for their 
wanton exclusion ; thirdly, that the use of finger-prints degraded 
them to the level or ” Kaffirs and criminals.” The legistration 
law was passed ; and the Secretary of State disallowed it The 
Imperial Government could not over-rule the wishes of the new 
Colony, but responsible (Sovernment was on the eve of coming 
into existence in the Transvaal, and so his Majesty’s Ministers 
took the coward’s course of waiting to be pressed a little harder. 
The first act of the new Parliament was to apply the invited 
pressure, and the Registration Act became law. But the delay 
and vacillation of the Home Government, and finally their 
recorded protests that the position of Asiatics lawfiilly resident in 
the Transvaal was unsatisfactory, threw fiiel on the fire of agitation. 

There was no attempt on the part of the Indian lexers to 
fight the question on tlie mun issue of unrestricted immigration. 

to<dc tbe^^d lino of concentimting their wrath on the 
tifipfbation ptovisions. These were, indeed, open to serious objec- 
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tion. The rales« which were omde in haste Mid without expert 
advicOf ioaisted on ten finger prints. With expert recorders so 
many would not have been necessary ; it was clumsy and impolitic 
to insist on them, seeing that in India so many prints were required 
only from convicted offenders. Mr. Gandhi and his friends made 
the most of this point, preaching to ignorAit and illiterate followers 
that the Transvaal Government was making them, like Kaffirs, 
criminals, and dogs, and bound them by oath not to register. 
These leaders have only themselves to thank if unbiassed opinion 
suspected them of being chiefly concerned to defeat the registra¬ 
tion system in order to keep a gate open for illicit entry. On the 
other hand, the Government were at no pains to amend the 
procedure or to adapt themselves to Indian susceptibilities. After 
delays, which seemed to the Indians to portend concession, they 
put the law in motion. The Indians had not registered and the 
leaders were arrested, glorying in their martyrdom. A few weeks 
of prison, however, weakened Mr. Gandhi’s resolution, and he 
arranged a private treaty with the Colonial Secretary. The Indians 
were to register voluntarily and not within the Act, and thereby 
save their honour. What concession Mr. Smuts promised is un¬ 
certain > it is known only that Mr. Gandhi declares that he 
promised a repeal of the offensive Act. Apfuirently, the main 
battle was over, and the Government had secured its object. 

THE TACTICS OF THE INDIANS 

But some of the Punjabi and Bombay leaders, less supple than 
Mr. Gandhi, declined to be bound by his undertaking the register 
*' voluntarily.” He had raised the storm, they said ; let him allay 
it if he could. Two of them assaulted Mr. Gandhi as he went to 
registei; This did not deter most of the Indians from registering 
in a sullen, dilatory fashion. Unt the process was hardly complete 
when the dispute broke out afresh over the repeal of the Registra¬ 
tion Act which Mr. Smuts refused. The Indians burned their 
certificates in a bonfire and defied the law. Forgotten claims were 
revived, and new ones invented. From the details of the registra¬ 
tion system the controversy passed to the admission of a certain 
number annually of schoolmasters and priests ; and the right of 
travel of distinguished Indians. Whatever, the justice of these 
proposals, they were not put forward on their merits at all, but 
only as a happy means of embarrassing a Government whose 
pitience had been sorely tried by the astute tactics with which 
>t had been opposed, and which had long since been worried 
past the point at which reasonable concessions were to be expected. 
Again, die Transvaal Government put the law into force in t 
wooden, impassive manner. The chief result was to disclose that 
the bad draftsmanship of the Acts offered new opportumties of 
evading them, while a shriek went up of the indignities and 
hardships undergone by the martyrs who went to goal. The 
Tohaimesburg ^ol is notoriously cramped, and prwoa diKipline 
IS bound to conffict with the leisurely otnervanee of minute caste 
cereiBoniate by political prisoners wto are also adepts in the arte 
of paanve resistance. It is probable that there was some measure 
of reason in the complaints, which a little judicious tolerance 
vrottld have redrened. But the Transvaal Government remained 
inert; usd the Indians successfully made it appear that cruelty 
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and insult were its deliberate policy* For it is not the broad fact 
of exclusion, but it is the highlf coloured tales of petty oppression, 
of ftarity of treatment with Kaffir, of municipal and railway 
discriminations, of alleged indignities on arrest and deprivations 
and hardships in gaol that first really touched the public imagina¬ 
tion n India. 

It is greatly to be regretted that not one of the three Govern¬ 
ments concerned have realized their responsibility to end this 
mischief. Every one knows how the Indian’s story of wrong gains 
by repetition, till a threat becomes a savage beating, and one 
homicide a massacre. There have been correspondence and inquiries 
In plenty, but there has been no attempt to allay or to appease 
public feeling by an autboritative statement by the Imperial 
Government of facts and policy. During the period antecedent 
to Union the question was suffered to fall into abeyance. It was 
felt that there was more hope of a larger settlement from a Gov rn- 
ment which was responsible not merely for the Transvaal but 
for Natal. The Union Government has now been in office for a 
year, and is preparing to deal with the Asiatic question. Surely 
it is time that the larger settlement was made—not in the privacy 
of Minister’s rooms or of semi-official comment on official 
despatches, but openly to the world, that the Empire may right 
itself in such an important matter. 

PUBLIC FEELING IN INDIA 

'* The continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa ” is 
the text that inspired Mr. Gokhale’s speech when he moved a 
resolution in favour of prohibiting indentured labour for Natal ; 
and the phrase would be unhesitatingly accepted by the great mass 
of Indian and even English opinion in India. There is no doubt 
of the sincerity and gravity of the feeling ; and the fact that the 
Imperial and Indian Governments have shown somewhat in¬ 
effective sympathy with it has lent it strength. Indians feel that 
if there is no official reply to the stories of insult and humiliation 
these evils must be true '* That the Indian has not received 
the Just treatment to which he is entitled as a subiect of the British 
Crown, and that disabilities and indignities are heaped upon him 
because he is an Indian, are broad foots that are not and cannot 
be disputed.” This is the emphatic verdict of a recent writer on 
India who will not be readily suspected of undue sympathy with 
Indian national aspirations. All Indian opinion would be with 
him—indeed, most English opinion. None the less, the new 
democracies abroad would be equally emphatic in condemning 
Mr. Chirol’s dictum ; and men of moderate and reasonable judgment 
are to be found among them too. ^There such opinions so 
conflicting are honestly and resolutely held, truth cannot lie wholly 
on one side. We must not let an appeal to rights and justice 
and such abstractions conclude the matter for us without tome 
attempt to give these definite meaning. ^ This is all the more 
necessary since, with the Indimi commnnity at large, the contro¬ 
versy has passed now into the field of pure abstractions. Indivi¬ 
duals were excited by the misfortunes of other individuals whom 
they knew. But in the hands of ^e politicians the demand is one 
fm the i^t of Indians to full political citizenship on ^ual terms 
with any other subjects of the King-Bmperor—a speciously just 
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Mid reasonable claini which is sure to command the sympathy of 
loose thinkers. 

There is no question of the day on which it is so necessary to 
rid ourselves of false prepossesfions. Doubtless it is a fine ideal 
that the British Indian subjects of the iCing should be British 
citizens in the fullest sense, free to go where they will within the 
Empire, and to find their living as they will with no more restric¬ 
tions than any Englishman. Doubtless it is unpleasant to re¬ 
member that the Kruger Government’s discrimination against 
British Asiatics was counted into it for an offence that helped to 
necessitate war. Doubtless it is capable of being represented as a 
monstrous injustice that Sikhs and Pathans who served the British 
cause in South Africa should be denied asylum there by the very 
Government that some of them died to set up. Doubtless again, it 
is a perturbing realisation for the millions of India that the Govern¬ 
ment which they have believed all-powerful is powerless to save 
them from the exclusive legislation of the Dominions. But when 
we come to think the matter out we shall discover more important 
considerations than any of these ; and we shall find that the 
bitterest criticism that the Imperial Government deserves is only 
the blame of being so slow to realize what were the really govern¬ 
ing factors of a new and difficult problem. 

THE RIGHTS OF BRITISH INDIANS 

For what are the rights and the justice that we are bound in 
honour to secure to Indian British subjects ? The widest rights 
and the most even justice before the law that we can imagine, 
subject only to one condition, that equality of treatment must be 
qualified exactly in so far as it is necessary for the maintenance 
of our rule, and no fuither. The Raj must be preserved or it can 
confer no benefits ; consistently with its preservation its benefits 
shou’d be the widest. But no one talks of injustice or disabilities 
because the very conditions of our rule in India necessitate in 
practice a wide disparity of treatment between Europeans and 
Asiatics. In India the law purports to regard both equally, yet 
even the law discriminates in such matters as trial for offences and 
appointments to high office. Rules and regulations discriminate 
still further, for instance in respect of the grant of arms, or the 
differential rates of pay fixed for posts open to both races. Ad¬ 
ministrative practice tacitly distinguishes most of all. No one 
pretends that in its provision of hill stations, cantonments, and 
civil Stations, railways, official houses, and medical and spiritual 
ministrations, the Indian Governments does not take thought more 
generously for its European than for its Indian subjects. It re¬ 
cognizes that in all these respects the former’s needs are the greater 
but it endeavours to prevent the disparity from exceeding the 
MfwfMWM required for efficiency. Granted the major premises that 
Englishmen are needed in India, the Government is not only 
justified but wise in making reasonable provision for thehr physical, 
mental, and moral welfare. , 

But, it will be said, there is all the difference in the world 
between the small preferences shown to Englishmen in .India for 
climatic reasons, and a policy which denies to Indians the very 
right to exist at all within the Dominions where they could thrive 
end prosper. The latter is a ftagrant violation of the solemn pro- 
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luisei of imperial justice to all creeds and races made by Lord 
Canning in the Queen's name after the Mutiny. In answer to this^ let 
us admit at once that the pledge of 1858 was made without a thought 
for oversea nations hardly born and certainly without any vision of 
a future in which they might have a say in its fulfilment. But no 
promise can in equity be held to extend to new conditions which 
those who made it could not possibly foresee, particularly when 
it involves others who were no party to the promise. Proclama¬ 
tions meant for India were not meant to bind the Dominions ; it 
is unfair that they should, and it is madness to imiigine that they 
ever will. We must get back to the essential conditions of the 
problem to be in sight of its only real solution 

THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS 

Those essential conditions may be summarized as racial, geo¬ 
graphical, and historical. These conditions have created that 
indeterminable difference between white and brown, discussed 
already, which leads the white man to the conviction that his civili¬ 
sation is imperilled if brown men share it on an equal footing. 
Geography has decreed that South Africa should be a battle-ground 
by making it a country where, but for artificial restrictions, the two 
races can expand and thrive side by side ; and the long history of 
British colonial development has settled that the Dominions shall 
be supreme in their house even to the extent of closing the doors 
to whom they will, 

Now it is possible to take the view that South Africans are 
wrong in their conviction that an Asiatic immigration carries the 
terrible consequences imputed to u ; but it is not possible to 
maintain that there exists any power to constrain them and that a 
serious attempt to do so would not end the ESmpire altogether. 
Some idealists will call this a humiliating and impotent conclusion. 
To these we can only say that since a British Empire of the new 
kind in prospect, lacking the ideal equality of full common citizen¬ 
ship, may yet in this complex and material world be a greater force 
for good than no British Empire at all, but only a small commercial 
island on the coast of Europe, it may still be statesmanship to 
admit the lesser evil for the greater good. But if, as every one 
thinks who has encountered in real life the problem of the Asiatic 
in the Dominions, and seen the insidious mischief to white civiliza¬ 
tion which his presence works. South Africa and Canada and 
Australia are absolutely right in their determination not to have 
him, then let us face that difficult fact with such candour and 
resolution as we may and cease at last from .spsaking with two 
voices, 

AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ENGLAND 

The newspapers report that “anti-Chinese disturbances broke 
out at Birkenhead in consequence of alleged insults offered to white 
women. A mob of 3,000 persons on Sunday night smashed the 
windows of many Chinese houses.” On ecan imagine Mr. Smuts 
wiring to the Colonial Office—ATw/uA; nomine de te faiMa Hareahir, 
Race instinct, it seems, is asserting itself in Cheshire^ as plainly as 
on the Rand, and if it were possible to imagine Indian labomrera 
invading Lancashire mills or Norfolk agriculture, how long would 
the tiUk of *Vu)ual justice** and “indignities and duabilities” avail to 
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stay the tide which would rise and sweep them back ? Justice to 
our own comes first, and we should not in justice to the Dominions 
deny them (evmi if we could) that right to defend their civilization 
which we should be the first to assert at home. The Dominions 
are still unfilled ; they have not been wofi for England or the white 
race so long as the brown races can submerge them. 

Surely it is time that the^ Imperial Government showed itself 
capable of taking an Imperial survey, and instead of displaying a 
hypocritical sympathy with natural but mistaken aspirations that 
It has no intention whatever of really supporting, set itself to redress 
the soreness that it has tacitly done so much to cause. The 
Indian still understands and respects an order meant to be final. 
Once they realize that the decision is against them they will 
acquiesce. Conservatism and the home-staying instinct are strong 
still; nor is India so over'populated that in self-preservation she 
must pour her people abroad ; nor has administration done more 
than a fraction of what it may do to increase her capacity. And 
once the Dominions feel that the Home Government is not privately 
against them, the door will be opened to those subsidiary measures 
of alleviation which common sense has long demanded, but which 
prejudice, suspicion and exasperation have refused. There is no 
reason even now why the Union should not borrow a competent 
officer to advise the Government on Indian prejudices and peculiari¬ 
ties, instead of relying on the quite inadequate counsels which it has 
hitherto commanded ; why the identification of Indians lawfully resi¬ 
dent abroad should not be completed inoffensively j why a certain 
limited supply of educated teachers and maulvis should not be admit¬ 
ted ; and why Ruling Chiefs and notables should not visit the Domi¬ 
nions as travellers without let or hindrance. That this has not been 
done hitherto is attributable chiefly to the devious and elusive tactics 
of Mr. Gandhi and his friends, who succeeded—as they desired 
and hoped to succeed—in thoroughly arousing the devil in the 
Transvaal Government and people; but in a large measure, too, to 
weak sentimentality of the Indian and Imperial Governments. 
The former has at least this excuse, that it had many other troubles 
on its band^ and it was rather an agreeable change to be able for 
once to run with the hounds rather than -be hunted as the hare. 
But for his Majesty's Ministers it is difficult indeed to find apology. 
Their vacillation and short-sightedness have shown how they are 
qualified to handle the really complex problems of a changing 
Empire. The moral of the problem is that it is time we found a 
better organ to handle inter-imperial affairs. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN INDIA 

THE NEW SPIRIT OF INTERCOURSE 

Thirty-five years is the span of official life in India, so far as the 
Civil Itervice is concerned and the few who escape the limitation 
do so by virtue of having risen to high office as provincial rulers or 
members of the various Executive Councils. So, for purposes of 
comparison, this period of time will well serve when coosidniog the 
scoial changes that have taken place; it covers the Ufe of a generation. 
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Those changes have been very marked. They began riowly, for the 
strong conservative instinct of the East was ag^nst the summary 
brei^ing down of customs and prejudices; but there has been a 
quickening of the process in the new century, and now there is 
almost too rapid movement. European and Indian alike have 
shared in the transformation ; and it is unquestionable that the ex- 
pansiun of political ideas has brought in its train developments that 
could not have been foreseen only a few years*ago. But the great 
moving impulse has come from the improvement in communication 
with Europe, coupled with the adoption in India itself of the 
modern appliances of civilization. Bombay is now less than a 
fortnight’s journey from London, and the voyage to and from Eng¬ 
land has long ceased to be an important incident in the life of those 
who have sought a career in India. There is no longer the old 
necessity to serve for eight or nine years and then take the well- 
earned furlough. Leave for 90 or even 60 days has become an 
institution in the Services, and the *'sun-dried bureaucrat ” whom 
the travelling member of Parliament meets on tlie outward voyi^e 
may have been familiar with the shady side of Pall-mall every third 
or fourth year of his service. He is concerned, in his humble way, 
with home affairs; and his interests may be divided between his 
district or his secretariat in India and the cool corridors of the 
India Office or the luxurious retreats of Clubland. He does not 
feel a stranger in his own country ; its politics affect him and 
Imperial business claims his attention ; his periods of exile grow 
shorter and shorter, and the unhappy separations from wife and 
family are fewer and of less concern than formerly. The blessing 
of *' combined leave,” that gracious gift from Government to its 
impecunious servants, has descended upon him, bringing with it a 
renewal of health and energy, and lightening his burden of financial 
and domestic cares. He is not cut off from his own kindred for 
indefinite periods; he need no more consider himself even an 
Anglo-Indian, for the very title has been transferred officially to the 
mixed domiciled community of European and Asiatic descent. 

THB PALANQUIN AND THB TAXI-CAB 

As with the servants of Government so with the merchants and 
traders ; they are in close touch with home, and the yearly voyage 
of the senior partners is a mere matter of routine. The effect of 
this constant journeying to and fro, whether by the civil and mili¬ 
tary officers of the State or by those who were once held to be 
" interlopers” is seen on every side; the old order has changed 
and the old landmarks of social life in India are fast disappearing. 
There are remote tracts still where the primitive conditions of 
existence continue, but the railway moves ever nearer to those and 
the land-locked spaces are rare, except where great jungles remain 
to be opened out lire presidency 'towns, the provinci il capitals, 
the big cantonments, are all easily accessible to the dwellers in the 
outlying districts, and the amenities of life can be enjoyed in spite 
of the drawbacks of a climate that has its insidious dangers in most 
months of the year. It was said, in connexion with the experiences 
of a Vice^ years ago: "The social life of India, to one used to the 
cosmoiwlitan society of the great capitals of Emope, l»d a flavour 
of provincialism.” That flavour is still there, but it is veiy faint, for 
the great towns of to-day are very diflSsrent from those of 35 yeara 
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ago. The rowi of palanquins which could be seen within a stone’s 
throw of Government House in Calcutta have long since vanished. 
Electric tramcars pass in rapid succession along the streets, and 
motors and taxi-cabs speed through the traffic. Bombay has simi¬ 
larly advanced, and it has certainly a cosmppolitan society peculiarly 
its own. The luxuries of civilization have spread Eastwards, and 
as the punkah and the oil-lamp disappear before the electric fan and 
ihe glowing bulb of light, so do the old social conditions sink back 
into obscurity. 

MODERN SIMLA 

The Simla of" AH Baba ” and Rudyard Kipling lies deep 
below the modern summer capital with its piles of offices, its Vice¬ 
regal Lodge, its luxurious Club and its ever-multiplying hotels. 
Society, it is tru^ still plays as well as works ; but life is taken 
more seriously and the men of leisure are a microscopic minority. 
The softening influence of womanly tact and fascination are exer¬ 
cised in the natural order of things, but they are never in the 
ascendant. ** Simla is a mere bivouac; the house is very small and 
very uncomfortable, but the climate is tolerably fresh and bracing.” 
So wrote Lord Lytton from PeterholT to Mr. John Morley in the 
spring of 1876. The bivouac has become a permanent encamp¬ 
ment, linked with the plains by a railway, and holding within its 
confine an official population that is ever expanding Peterhoff; 
the ” very small and very uncomfortable ” house has been dwarfed 
by the lodge which l^rd Dufferin built; the Snowdon of Sir 
Donald Stewart’s and Lord Roberts’s days was transformed by 
Lord Kitchener into a comfortable home ; the Lieutenant-Governor 
has “ renovated ” Barnes Court; new roads have been built; and 
country houses at Mashobra and Mahasu are “ desirable residences.” 
The Viceroy may bivouac at Naldira, above the golf links; in 
Simla his surroundings are those befitting his position. His Ex¬ 
cellency must read with amazement the humoious description 
which one of his predecessors gave of the cramped space of Peter¬ 
hoff. To quote Lord Lytton again :—" I cannot be for one second 
alone. I sit in the privatest corner of any private room, and if 1 
look through the window, there are two sentinels standing guard 
over me. If I open the door, there are the jemadars crouching at 
the threshold. If I go up or down stairs, an A.D.C. and three 
unpronounceable beings in white and red nightgowns with dark 
faces rush after me. If I steal out of the house by the back door 
1 look round and find myself stealthily followed by a tail of fifteen 
persons.” Things are better ordered in these days, and there is a 
scope for State functions and Viceregal hospitality which was 
denied in bygone days. Simla, like Calcutta, has moved with the 
times; the dandi has vanished with the palanquin; and the motor¬ 
car climbs the hill from Kalka—though it has to resign its place to 
the rickshaw when it has come to its journey’s end. 

xrrBCT or travel or Indians 

In this brief sketch of the changes that have come in a genera¬ 
tion, the eflbct of closer contact between East and West, doe to the 
greater facilities of travel, must be noted. In India itself the 
extension of tbe railway systems has done much to break down the 
baniers which separated race from racd, and Idlt the pmely Inmans 
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comiDuni ties almost unknown to each other. There is much more 
intermingling now ; and, in particular, the isolation of the Ruling 
Chiefs, who rareljr moved from their own territories, has passed 
away. They exchange hospitality freely; and many of them 
have been honoured guests in Government House, Calcutta and 
in Viceregal Lodge, Simla. Viceregal hospitality, too,'is exercised 
on a broader basis, and Indian gentlemen and ladies are familiar 
figures in all social functions. In the presidencies and the pro* 
vinces similar conditions obtain, and the exclusiveness that once was 
the rule is disappearii^. If the European has put himself more en 
rapport with home interests and affairs, much more has the Indian 
sought with eagerness to become acquainted with the West. Even 
the most orthodox Hindus have ventured upon the long voyages 
which take them far beyond the circle of their normal existence, 
while the travelled Mahomedan and Parsi is met in Bombay and 
elsewhere in numbers that show bow free intercommunication now 
is. One sees the results of residence in Europe in many ways—some 
not altogether satisfactory, as impatience and resentment are some¬ 
times bred in the minds the younger men when they have to take 
up their life's work in India. But the inborn conservatism of 
Oriental races saves the men of mature years from losing their mental 
balance ; they preserve a saving sense of proportion, and benefit 
from their ei^erience of Western life and customs. They have 
fewer illusions than the younger generation; and they can weigh 
advantages and disadvantages without juggling with the weights. 

THE CALCUTTA CLUn 

The question of the influx of Indian students into England, and 
thehr ultimate return to India, is not one that can be dealt with in 
an article of this kind. It is a problem that may take years to solve, 
and it has complexities that seem to increase rather than lessen. 
Perhaps in the more generous intercourse that has sprung up in the 
dubs founded recentry at Bombay and Calcutta, in which European 
and Indian meet on a common level of membership, a better under¬ 
standing may be reached. Certainly as regards the " Calcutta Club" 
much has been accomplished. 'Fhe gatherings there, which the 
Viceroy and his immediate predecessor have honoured with llieh 
presence have been so successful that the club has sprung into pro¬ 
minence in a few short years. The members of the enlarged Legis¬ 
lative Councils meet in friendly association ; differences are forgotten: 
and as hosts to society at large the members are models of courtesy 
and hospitality. Anglo-Indian and Indian society are “ on terms " 
at last, and the old asperities of social life are being smoothed down 
The Indian politician of the best stamps, with a deeper sense of his 
responsiUlittes as a citixen, is shaking off his reserve, and he is 
being met frankly by those whom he formerly regarded as outside 
his social sphere. The purdah has been partially lifted, and it win 
never be dropp^ again. 

*' MIXED ” MARRIAGES 

In (me way more frequent contact with tha West has not been 
pr(^ttctiye of good results. Certain mesalUatues which Indim 
Chiefs have formed have been repugmuit to the feelings of their 
subjects, and orthodox Htndn and Mshomedan opinion undoubtedly 
condemns such *' marriages.” At one period it seemed as if the ex- 
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ample of one Chief would be followed by several others, young and 
rather irresponsible rulers of N.itive States, but the veiled displea¬ 
sure of Government checked to a great extent the tendency that 
have become manifest. Public opinion in the Native States as a 
whole, rather than official action, must be relied upon in a matter 
of.this kind, and the influence exercised by the Court at home can 
also be applied as a corrective. In ordinary society, in such large 
towns as Calcutta and Bombay, the relations between English and 
Indian ladies of position are now far more cordial than a few years 
ago, and when the purdah does not intervene the rapprochement is 
evident in social functions where the two communities can meet on 
almost common ground. There is still much to be accomplished, 
it is true, as the great differences in customs and conventions cannot 
be immediately reconciled, but a spirit of mutual concession should 
surely but slowly assist to solve a once difficult problem. The 
charge of exclusiveness so often levelled against Anglo-Indian So¬ 
ciety cannot now be fully sustained, and though some barriers still 
remain they are weakening every day. A more tolerant and 
generous feeling is springing up, and its effect cannot fail to be seen 
in the course of time. Jeslousies and misunderstandings among the 
gentler sex should give way to a truer appreciation of each other’s 
higher qualities, and thus prevent an attitude of detachment being 
taken up on either side. If, occasionally, efforts are made in Indian 
(as distinct from European) Society to create new and exclusive cir¬ 
cles, such movements are to be deprecated, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not be generally countenanced. It would, indeed, be 
regrettable if inner circles of this kind were to be formed at a period 
of social transition like the present. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

It may not, perhaps, be realized how important a pan sports and 
pastimes play in the social life of India. Polo and cricket have 
done much to excite healthy emulation between Europeans and 
Indians, and the mixed teams that are constantly playing make 
for (amaraderi and good feeling. But cricket has declined as 
polo has spread from the great cantonments to the Native States, 
and there are now comparatively few visiting elevens with their 
annual tours during the cold weather. At- uncertain intervals a 
spurt is given to cricket, and English professionals still come out to 
coach the players whom this or that Chief wishes to put in the field, 
but on only too many stations interest in the game has flagged. If 
Lord Hawke would captain another team for India, following upon 
the visit of Indian cricketers to England this summer, we might 
see a revival in the fortunes of the game. There are still many 
keen players who would eagerly welcome the coming of a good 
English eleven. Foot-ball, which owes its popularity to Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who started tournament play (Association) at Simla in 
the eighties, has also served to bring Europeans and Indians 
together in friendly rivalry. The games on the Calcutta Maidan 
are watched by enormous crowds, and the rough-and-tumble of 
the Rugby “ ^rums " thoroughly enjoyed. Hockey is also played 
with much spirit, and Indian r^imental, teams have greatly dis- 
ringuished themselves on occasions. Lawn tennis, which was in its 
infancy in the later 'yo’s, has a firm hold as a healthy outdoor game 
well suited to the Indian climate, but it has now a formidable rival 
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in golf. Certainlj one of the most striking developments of late 
has been the growth of the Royal Game. Links have been made 
in scores of stations; and Calcutta especially has given itself over 
to the fascinations of golf. It has its annual tournament for the 
Championship of India; and the links on the Maidan, at Tolly- 
gunge, and in Barrackpore Park give splendid chances for play of 
every grade. The present Viceroy is an ardent golfer, and he rarely 
misses his aftemoon^s round. In Simla players have to seek their 
game r6 miles from their office desks, but there are week*ends to be 
enjoyed on the hill-side at Naldira, even though the greens are on 
precipitous slopes. In far-away Gulmarg, visitors to Kashmir play 
golf the whole summer through amid heautiful surroundings, and 
this little station has now quite a reputation of its own to sustain. 
Golfers have discovered that the game to which they are devoted 
can flourish from the rolling downs of Otacamund to the very con¬ 
fines of Kashmir under the shadow of the snowy peaks. The enthu¬ 
siasm with which racing is followed in India is exemplified by the 
numerous meetings held at Calcutta and Bombay, and Indian 
owners figure very prominently on the Turf. If the smaller stations 
have suffered, there is the compensation that large prizes are open 
to all at the two centres of racing, and that help is given freely to 
country meetings by the Calcutta Turf Club. The spirit of sport 
brings the two communities tc^ether ; and as there is no royal 
road to success the competition is on equal terms. 


THE FINANCES OF INDIA 

HOW THEY ARE MANAGED 
(By Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E.} 

The fundamental fact to be borne in mind in dealing with 
Indian finance is that the Budgets and accounts published by 
the Government of India include also the transactions of the Local 
Governments and that the revenues enjoyed by the latter are 
mainly derived from sources which they share with the Central 
Government Taking the position arrived at by a revision of the 
financial settlements with the Provinces announced in the present 
year's Budget, we find that, generally speaking, what are termed 
the "divided” heads, under which the Provinces get not less 
than one half the receipts, are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
income-tax, and the incomings fiom the larger irrigation works. 
The Provincial Governments now get the whole of the receipts 
under forests and registration, and the takings of the spending 
departments which they manage, such as ordinary public works, 
police, education, medical, courts, and goals. The Government 
of India, on the other band, get the whole of the revenue accruing 
from the export of opium (the taxation on^ opium consumed within 
the country comes under die head of Excise), salt, customs, mint, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, military receipts, and tributes from 
Native States. 

llie revenues of the Government of India are styled Imperial 
revenues, and those of the Lotal Governments, Provincial. As 
regards expenditure, the Government of India are mainly respon¬ 
sible for outlay relating to defence, railways, posts wad telegraphs, 
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interest on debt, and home charges i and the Provinces for charges 
connected with land revenue and general administration, forests, 
police, courts and gaols, education and medical, while charges 
for irrigation and ordinary public works are common to both 
Imperial and Provincial, but with the Provincial element largely 
predominating. The Central and Local Governments share also 
in expenditure on famine relief when necesniry. 

THE PROVINCIAL SSTTLSMENTS 

Each Province has a financial settlement with the Government 
of India which regulates the scope of its revenue and expendituic. 
These settlements, which were formerly subject to revision evciy 
five years, have since 1904 been of a more permanent character, 
and the element of permanency is now to be further increased, 
so_ that the Provincial Government will obtain the full benefit of ad¬ 
ministrative economies, or improvement in the revenues in which 
they are interested. A further reform in this connexion, announced 
in connexion with the Budget for 1911-12, is the conversion of 
about ayi millions of revenue formerly accruing in the shape of 
fixed assignments by the Government of India into shares of 
expanding revenue, so that practically the whole of the Provincial 
revenues are now of a growing character. The revenues of tlie 
eight major Provinces now amount collectively to about 26 million 
pounds, or approximately one-third of the total revenue shonn in 
the Government of India’s Budget. The Provincea uiu not, 
however, in any way independent in respect of their finance. riii.ir 
Budgets have to receive the approval of the Goveinment of India, 
and a Province cannot meet excess of expenditure over cun cut 
revenue by drawing on the balances to its credit (the result of 
past savings or special grants from the Central Government) 
without the sanction of that Government. Further, apart from 
this general control, add the competence of the Centr'd Govern¬ 
ment to prescribe general lines of policy which may affect Provincial 
finances, the Local Governments are bound by the provisions of 
Government of India codes, such as the Civil Service Ri gul.itions, 
and the Civil Account Code, which prescribe f»/irr ci/zd a huge 
number of specific restrictions on expenditure. Thus, to take a 
single instance, a Local Government cannot create an appoint¬ 
ment carrying a pay of more than ^200 per annum, or raise the 
pay of such a post already in existence, without the snnetion 
both of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. '1 he 
present policy, however, which is suppoi ted by the recoinmciida- 
tions of the Decentralization Commission of 1907-1909, is to relax 
these detailed restrictions in considerable measure. 

Local Governments, again, have no borrowing powers, since 
their resources are closely bound up with those of the Government 
of India, with whom the control of the debt rests, nor can they 
impose adilitional taxation or make fundamental change in an 
existing revenue system without the sanction of the Government 
of India. Lastly, the Accounts and Audit department is #11 
Imperial agency, independent of the Local Governments. 

INFLUENCE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The powers and resources of the Provincial Government have 
been materially increased during the last generation and are 
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likely to be still further added to, not merely hy reason of the 
growing complexity of the operations of GoTerninent, which 
requires relief of the central authority by well-considered delega¬ 
tions, but owing to the fact that the Legislative Councils as now 
constituted, with their non-official, majorities and large elective 
element, can impose a check on the local bureaucracies which 
had formerly to be exercised from outside by the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. There is as yet no separate 
Legislative Council for the Central Provinces ; but in the other 
major Provinces a select committee of the Legislative Council, 
in which the non-official element is well represented, scrutinizes 
and makes suggestions on the Provincial Budget in its preliminary 
stages, and with special reference to the allocation of such new 
expenditure as the Province is in a position to afford. I.jiter on, 
again, the Provincial Budget as approved by the Government of 
India is discussed by the Provincial Legislative Council as a whole; 
and that body is competent to submit resolutions proposing *he 
deflection of expenditure from one head to another or in regard to 
the financial position and the employment of funds generally. 
Such resolutions are, however, not necessarily binding On the Local 
Government. It can act on them or submit them to the Govern¬ 
ment of India when reference to that authority would be required 
or not according to its discretion. Similar resolutions can be 
moved in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General, where, 
however, there is still an official majority, in respect of the Budget 
of India as a whole, and with special reference to any alterations 
in taxation or other new departures which it may contain ; and 
as the animated debates which have taken place in these Councils 
during the last year have shown, the non-official members are 
fully alive to their present position. 

The new Councils are not, however, likely to work in the 
direction of economy. The members are ready to render lip- 
service to that austere but ungenial deity, but they reserve their 
real devotion for special and sometimes novel shrines of the 
goddess of spending. Mr, Gokhale—to cite the most distinguished 
of the non-official members of the Indian Legislature—while 
denouncing military expenditure and calling attention to the large 
growth of civil administrative charges, is quite ready to post¬ 
pone the redemption of non-productive debt or to propose a policy 
of free and eventually compulsory education, which would run 
away with millions ; and members of the local Legislatures are 
already pressing for additional provincial outlay in the direction 
of increase of salaries to subordinate officials, larger State aid to 
local bodies, and so on. The majority of the local Governments, 
again, are more eager for increase of administrative efficiency and 
local development than for economy, and though the financial 
settlements effected with them in 1904 and the succeeding years 
were much more liberal than those they had previously had, 
several provinces had in a few years outstripped their resources. 
When a Provincial Government finds itself in such a pass it 
promptly proceeds to ask for additional assistance, temporary 
or permanent, from the Government of India and is naturally 
supported by the public opinion of the province. To 
accede to such demands save in very exceptional circumstances 
wouldr however, be impossible without destroying tlie increased 
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sense of responsibility which development in the direction of local 
autonomy requires from the local Governments and their L^isla- 
tures. It seems necessary, therefore—and this policy is hinted at 
in the latest Government of India Budget—that these authorities 
should be made to realise more completely their position as guardi¬ 
ans of the public purse by receiinng, as suggested by the Decen¬ 
tralization Commission, the power to levy local taxation subject to 
the approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
Orators who now speak of the over-taxation of the ryot, and in 
the next breath suggest fresh objects of expenditure, would then 
have to realize that they cannot indulge in such a policy without 
adding to the public burdens. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

Just as the provincial finances are under the control of the 
Government of India and in some matters of the Secretary of State 
also, so are those of the Government of India under the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council. The latter has the direct 
management of what are termed the home charges—viz., the large 
amounts, now agregating more than i8 millions per annum—which 
have to be disbursed in England for military purposes, stores and 
machinery, interest on debt, and furlough and pension allowances. 
The Indra Office deals also with the raising and application of 
sterling loans, and with contracts with railway companies in respect 
of such matters as the management of State-owned lines. Further, 
as regards the revenues rained and expended in India, the Secretary 
of State has full control vested in him by the Government of India 
Act of 1858, and the independent financial powers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are strictly limited. The Secretary of State's sanction, 
for example, is required to any reduction or increase of taxation or 
other measure which would materially affect the Indian revenues, 
to loans, to any new departure of importance in fiscal policy in¬ 
cluding a material revision of a provincial settlement, to outlay of 
an unusual character, and to the construction of railways and large 
public works. There are also a number of specific restrictions in 
such matters as the granting of pensions and the creation of pay or 
new appointments, while no important alterations may be made in 
the Civil Service Regulations or other important financial codes 
without the Secretary of State’s approval. Lord Morley has by 
common consent drawn the leading strings in which the India 
Office can thus hold the Governor-General in Council tighter in 
many respects than most of his predecessors ; but it must^ be 
remembered percontra that he has materially relaxed them in a 
matter which was productive of more references than all the rwt 
put together—viz., in respect of the pecuniary conditions of spemfic 
posts. The Government of India can now, generally speaking, 
create fresh appointments on their own authority up to an indivi¬ 
dual cost of j£40o a year and raise the pay of an existing post up 
to ;^6oo, while in respect of lump increase in subordinate establish¬ 
ments they have power up to ;^3»333 per annum. 

In the field of the relations between Simla and Whitehall the 
development of the new reforms scheme, with the largely inet eased 
powers it has given to the Viceroy's Legislative Council, must, 
however, as Mr. Valentine Chirol has forcibly indicated in his 
valuable work on “ Indian Unrest," tend to further financial auto- 
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nomy on the part of the Government of India. As Mr. Chirol has 
truly observed, there is no matter on which all classes of Indian 
politidans are in such general l^preement as the seeking ofincreas^ 
revenues as these become necessary by raising the Customs tariflf 
without similar internal taxation and it will become more and 
more difficult as time goes on to compel the Government of India 
to champion opposite courses thrust on them from home, as they 
had to do. for instance, in 1894 in respect of Excise duties on lo¬ 
cally produced cotton goods. Necessarily, too, such difficulty will 
be greatly increased if England adopts a policy of Tariff Reform 
and thus deters herself from pleading that when she forbids India 
to impose more than a light tariff for revenue purposes she is acting 
on what experience has shown her to be the true interest of the 
dependent country. Inevitably, then, the pressure of Indian public 
opinion and of the growing industries of the country, as voiced in 
the I.egislative Councils, must be in the direction of greater financial 
discretion, and of tariffs which will be directed against Great 
Britain along with the rest of the outside world. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

We now come to the consideration of the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of India, which, as already explained, 
includes that of the Provincial Governments, and of its j^actical 
results. The following abstract shows the revenue and expenditure 
charged against revenue of each year of the last decade, the figures 
for 1910-11 being as yet only approximately accurate (revised esti¬ 
mates they are technically styled) and those for 1911-ia the Budget 
Estimates lately presented to the Legislative Council. The figures 
are in millions of pounds to one place of decimals 
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RECEIPTS: TAXATION PROPER 

In considering these luge figures the first thing to be borne 
in mind is that less than ona-third of the revenues are derived from 
taxation proper, which, in the last yeu of our series, is estimated 
U> produce 14'1 millions, distributed thus :->-Excise, 7‘s ; Customs, 
fi's; stamps, 4*8; salt, 3*3; income-tax, registration, and cesses, a‘6. 

The Excise receipts are derived from duties and vend fees on 
liquors, opium, and intoxicating drugs consumed in Ute country 
(the duty on imported liquors appevs, however, under customs). 
The Customs revenue is prodnoid by a general revenue tariff of 
5 per cent, ad vahrmt with exemption, xx lesser rates, for food 
grains, machinery, railway materials, and iron and steel products. 
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Cotton twiits and yarn, again, are free, while the taa on woven 
cottons is 3^ per cent., counter*bahinced by a like Excise on the 
products of Indian mills. Liquors, armn, and raw toliacco and 
silver are subject to special and high rates of taxation, ‘I'he 
Customs revenue also includes a duty on exported rice, which 
accrues principally from Burma. 

The stamp revenues are derived from judicial and court fee 
stamps in connexion with proceedings in the courts and from duties 
on various commercial and other documents. 

The salt tax consists of a duty equivalent to is. 4d. on each 
maund (about 8alb.) of salt imported or locally produced. Ten 
years ago this rate was, generally speaking, js. 4d. per maund ; it 
has been brought to its present level by successive reductions in 
1903, 1905, and 1907. The present incidence is less than Ud. 
per lb., and much lower than the Government takings from salt in 
some other countrieso-s^., Germany, Austria, France, and Italy. 

The income-tax, which since 1903 has been levied on incomes 
in excess of Rs. 1,000 (^^67) a year, instead of on those exceeding 
Rs. goo, as formerly, does not apply to receipts from agriculture, 
and is raised at 5 pies per rupee (about 6d. in the pound) on 
incomes above Rs. a,000, and at a somewhat lower rate on incomes 
below that level. 


LAND REVBNUB AND FORESTS 

Of the non-taxation factors the most important is the land 
revenue, which represents the State’s ultimate share in the owner¬ 
ship of land, and intercepts profits which would otherwise go to 
private landholders. The State demand was permanently fixed 
over a century ago in the greater part of the two Bengals, and in 
portions of Madras tmd the United Provinces. Elsewhere it is 
periodically revised by land settlements, the usual period of which 
is about 30 years, and is supposed, generally speaking, to amount 
to one-half the net .igricultural profits. Recent settlements have, 
however, as a rule shown progressive liberality in going below this 
figure. The incidence of the land revenue may be taken, on a 
rough average, at about xid. per acre in the permanently settled 
tracts, which now represents about one-fifth of the rental, and at 
as. per acre in the temporarily settled areas. Along with land 
revenue may be classed forests, the receipts from which are derived 
from grazing fees and the sale of timber and other products of the 
State forests, and are partially balanced by the expenditure on the 
development of these. The receipts from land^ revenue and forests 
taken together amounted to 197 millions in 1903^3 and are 
estimated as 33*3 millions in 1911-za. The increase is due to the 
extension of cultivation, a rise in prices which, while hurting the 
professional classes, has materially benefited the agriculturists and 
the development of the Gk)verDment forest property. 

RAILWAYS AND IRRIGATION 

The State owns most of the railways in India, working some direct 
ai State lines, and leasing others oat to companies, who obtain as 
a rule a guarantee of a certain return of their capital while sharing 
the surplus profits with the Government. The receipt side of the 
Government of India's Budget shows the net receipla from SUM 
lines—/ a, gross receipts less working eEpenses—and the expendt- 
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tnre side the interest charges on the railway portion of the debt, 
while payments to and from companies figure under expenditure 
or receipts as the case may be. The railway transactions were for 
a long period a source of net loss to the Government of India, and 
were denounced accordingly by the National Congress school of 
critics, but from 1899-1900 onwuds they have yielded a surplus, 
save in 1908-9, when widespread agricultural distress and bad trade 
produced a considerable deficit. In 1902-3 the railway receipts 
and expenditure were 10*3 and lo't millions respectively ; in the 
Budget for 1911-12 the corresponding figures are 14*0 and la'i. 
Irrigation worlu in India are mainly State properties, and now 
produce a revenue of about 3*8 millions, largely balanced by ex¬ 
penditure on maintenance, construction of minor works, and 
interest on the irrigation debt. 

OPIUM AND OTHER RECEIPTS 

The opium revenue accrues from the opium exported fiom 
India, mainly to China, and is derived frem direct Government 
monopoly in the Gangetic Valley and from taxation levied at 
Bombay on Malwa opium, the product mainly of Native States in 
Rajputana and Central India. The opium revenue (4*5 millions 
in 1902-3 and estimated at 4*3 millions in 1911-12, with counter¬ 
balancing charges for production and supervision of i‘6 and i'2 
millions respectively) is now a diminishing factor since, with effect 
from 1908, it has been agreed that the Indian export to China 
should be reduced in amount by one-tenth per annum, /art pnstu 
with the efforts of the Chinese Government to obtain a gradual 
extinction of the home-grown article, and though this arrangement 
has hitherto had formal force only up to the current year, it is now 
likely to be much accelerated. As yet, however, the ultimate 
effect of this policy on the Indian revenues, which will be to 
extinguish a source which was producing, when the reduction policy 
commenced, a net revenue of about 3^4 millions per annum, has 
been obscured by the fact that the reduced export to China has 
been counterbalanced by a large increase in the price of what is 
still sent, while on the other hand the gradual reduction of poppy 
cultivation in India is diminishing working expenses. Thus, in 
19x0-11 the opium receipts amounted to no less than 7*5 millions 
(against a Budget estimate of 47), with an expenditure of 1*2 only, 
while the much smaller revenue estimated for 1911-12 will probably 
be considerably exceeded in fact. These additional receipts are, 
however, only temporary windfalls, and the Government of India 
are wisely devoting them to special non-recurring expeniBture and 
to the reaction of debt. 

Post office, telegraphs, and mints at pr»ent yield a revenue of 
about 3'4 millions, which is almost counterbalanced by correspond¬ 
ing charges. Receipts in connexion with the military department 
are about x'a million, and an almost equal amount is derived from 
interest on the loans n^e by the Government to Native States, 
local bodies, and agriculturists, advances to railway compania, 
on the invested portion of the {»per currency reserve (the amount 
held by the Government against the note circulation), and on 
temporary investments of the Secretary of State’s balances. Other 
miscellaneous receipts aggregate in all about three millions. 
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BXPENOITUKB 

The total expenditure^ wai 6a‘a millions in 1903-3, and is 
estimated at y7's millions in the Budget for 1911-ia. The main 
heads are as follows, the figures in brackets showing the amount 
classified under eimh in the two years in question Charges for 
collection of taxes (8-4. ** 9 )» revenue and forests (3*6, 5 0); 
opium (I'6. 1'8); interest on ordinary debt and other obligations 
(£•8, 8'i); Post OflSce, telegraphs, and mints (8*6, 3-8); police 
(a*7, 4 ' 6 ); Courts and gaols (8 9, 3*8): education (o-8, 2-3); 
medical and sanitation (0-7, I'j); other administrative charges (s'r, 
4‘9) i Civil pensions and leave allowances and miscellaneous 
charges (4*6, 4*9) j famine reliei and insurance (I'o, 1*0); railways 
(lo-i, 18-1); irrigation (a- 6 , 3-4); ordinary public works (31, 5-5); 

military (i8-8, ao S). , , ^ 

It should be noted that the total of the expenditure provided 
for 1911-ia comes to 78*9 millions, but 17 of this is met by 
drawings from the provincial balances, which were increased to this 
end in 1910-11 by special grants from the Government of India for 
education, sanitation, and other special expenditure. The year’s 
expenditure further includes an outlay of about one million in 
connexion with the coming Royal visit. Taking the principal 
increases during the last decade—that under land revenue and 
forests is due to strengthening and improvement of the condition 
of the district establishments, to the taking over by Government 
of the charges of various agencies which were formerly met by 
special cesses now abolished, and to the development of forests. 
The police administration has undergone thorough reform, in pur¬ 
suance of the recommendations of a Commission appointed to this 
end by Lord Curson, The courts and gaols establishments have 
been improved, and a considerably larger amount is now spent by 
the State on education and medical and sanitary operations, while 
there has also been increased expenditure in the development of 
agriculture and veterinary and scientific operations. The railway 
and irrigation expendituie has grown wiin the expansion of these 
systems, and a larger sum is now spent on ordinary public works, 
which includes outlay on roads, bridges, and buildings, including 
school-houses and hospitals. 

The increase under military charges, against the gross incidence 
of which should be set off receipts amounting to about i 2 million, is 
due mainly to the extensive reforms introduced by Lord Kitchener, 
which have made the Indian Army a vastly better instrument for 
war. Tbe high-water mark of this expenditure was reached in 
1905-6, when the military charges totalled 81*9 millions. Since 
then the outside political situation has admitted of some shutting 
down of fresh outlay, while Lord Kitchener’s counterbalancing 
economies have produced their result. Tbe increase includes, 
it may be noted, u material betterment in tbe pay condi¬ 
tions of tbe native soldier which the increased cost of living 
called for, and pay concessions to the European troops, which 
wera in tbe miun dichtted by the arrangements of the Home 
Govemmmit in regard to the British Army as a whole. Comparing 
the ax millions eimi which India now pays for her defence 
out of a revenue of 78 millions with the fact that in the United 
gfiiyiwM the cost of defence, including the interest on past 
warlttns, is considerably more than half the ^te income (the 
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Indian debt, as will presently be shown, is now no burden on the 
tax-payer), it may be safely said that the burden of armaments 
which India has to bear through a constant subject of criticism by 
what may be termed the Moderate Opposition in that country, is a 
relatively light one, and that it would be far heavier had the country 
to stand alone. As it is, India pays nothing normally for her 
naval defence, a mattir _ which may require further consideration 
hereafter, save a contribution of ;^ioo,ooo per annum to the Home 
Government, while the maintenance of an Army of about 835,000 
men, of whom 75,000 only are British, for internal security and 
defence against external aggression, cannot be reckoned in the least 
excessive for a country which now contains over 300 million people. 
Nor does the fact that Indian troops are occaasionally drawn upon 
by the Home Government for service out of India show, as is often 
alleged, that the Indian establishment is unduly large. The fact 
that it can sfiare men as an exceptional measure in an Imperial 
crisis does not in the least affect the normal balance of safely, 'i'he 
real grievance here was that in former years the War Office endea¬ 
voured, with some measure of success, to saddle India with a part 
of the cost of troops thus employed outside her borders, hut of lata 
years the burden of such expenditure has been completely met by 
the Home Government. 

The only other head that requires notice is famine relief and 
insurance, under which the Government of India are bound to 
allot a sum of not less than one million yearly, which in times of 
serious famine would, of course, be considerably exceeded. The 
difference between the actual famine outlay, if any, and this total is 
devoted to the construction of protective irrigation works or railways 
and to avoiding fresh debt by application to productive public 
works financed from capital. 

GENERAL GROWTH OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

Reverting now to the total figures of revenue and expenditure 
already given, it will be observed that there was a steady increase of 
revenue to the extent of nearly eight millions between 1902-3 and 
1906-7. Save in respect of Excise, where there has been a continu¬ 
ous increase of the local duties, which vary in diffeieul pails of I he 
country, with a view to restricting the consumption of liquors and 
drugs rather than with any primary desire for revenue, and a slight 
increase for similar reasons in the duty on imported spirits, there 
was, however, no increase of taxation during this period. On the 
contrary, it was marked by successive reduction of the salt duty, 
by the larger exemption from income-tax already referred to, and 
by the abolition of a number of special cesses. The increase was 
due mainly to the advancing prosperity of the country as evidenced 
by growing receipts under railways, Excise and luid revenue; and 
although the progress of expenditure, the chief features of which 
have been already refened to, was also large during this period, 
each year closed with a substantial surplus. In an interesting 
delMte which recently took place in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, Mr. Gokhale maintained that the increase in charges had 
been in excess of the development of the country's resources : and 
it must be admitted that Sir Edward Baker, whose tenure of ofiSce 
as Finance Minister (i9oS‘S) was c^t for the most part in years of 
plenty, acted on the assumption that the net revenue from railways 
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whkh at one time exceeded two millions, was not* likely to fall 
below this fignre, and that he was not suf&iently mindful of the 
way ill which the revenue of India may be suddenly depleted by 
t)ad season and poor trade. In 1907, too, it was known that the 
reduction of the opium revenue, already referred to, was bound to> 
come; nevertheless in that year Sir Eldward was a party to a fur¬ 
ther reduction of 8 annas per maund on the salt tax, bringing up 
the total remissions of taxation which had been carried out since 
1903 to about millions per annum. The year 1907-8, which 
was one of poor seasons, and closed with a surplus of only ;£34o,ooo, 
indicated a turn of the tide, and in 1908-9 tliere wae a deficit of 3 7 
millions, the first since 1897-8, due to continued bad crops and 
depression of trade. Railway receipts dropped from la^ to 10 
millions, while, by what can only be termed an extraordinary lack 
of supervision by the railway authorities, the expenditure under this 
head was the highest that had yet been attained. The position 
improved in 1909-10, the receipts of which, owing to betterment 
under land revenues and railways, rose to 74.6 millions, but a 
simultaneous growth of expenditure, though of less amount, reduced 
the surplus to j^6oo,ooo. 

In introducing tlie Budget for 1910-11 the present Finance 
Minister, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, felt the position so precarious, 
with reference to the future disappearance of the opium revenue 
and the demonstrated uncertainty of the net railway receipts, that 
he obtained the imposition of fresh taxation to the extent of over 
a million by enhancing the duties on imported liquors and petro¬ 
leum, raising the stamp duties on certain instruments, and putting 
special duties on imported tobacco and silver. It was objected by 
certain non-official critics in the Legislative Council that this- 
increased taxation was not really necessary, the Finance Minister 
having under-estimated the receipt from opium and the revised 
estimates for the year have in fact shown that opium has (for reasons 
already indicated) produced some three millions more than the 
Budget had anticipated while net railway receipts have been nearly 
million better. Having regard, however, to the windfall charac¬ 
ter and eventual disappearence of the opium receipts, to the un¬ 
certainty of large railway surpluses and to the necessary expansion 
of expenditure in certain directions, notably under education and 
sanitation. Sir Guy may be congratulated on his courage in putting 
the resources of the Government of India on a more stable basis, 
and on only assenting to some reduction in the tobacco duties few 
the current year. The fact that the Government of India's esti¬ 
mates are usually cast in a cautious spirit, and that good times may 
cause the estimated surplus to be largely exceeded, has often 
subjected Indian financiers to the charge of inaccurate estimating, 
but in a country whose resources depend so largely on the _ seasons 
and where the field of taxation is very limited, the fault is on the 
right side. The people would not understand constant changes in 
taxation, and it should therefore be a fundamental maxim not to 
reduce imposts until it is reasonably certain that there is a safe re¬ 
curring surplus or receipts over expenditure. 

FINANCES OF LOCAL BODIES 

Outside the Government of India’s accounts are the transaction 
of district and sub-district boards and municipalities. These bodies 
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hRve now an aggregate income of about six millions, excluding debt 
anh deposit transactions. These sources of revenue are entirely 
distinct from those of the Government, and are mostly derived * 
from a cess on land, supplemented, since 1905, by a (»npoitionate* 
grant from the Government, in the case of the rural boards and by 
rates on houses and land, taxes on professions and trades, tolls and 
octrois in municipalities. I'he three latter sources, however, are not 
common to all parts of the country. These bodies have borrowing^ 
powers, subject to the control of the local Governments, and their 
expenditure is mainly on roads and streets, medical relief and 
sanitation, primary education, and lighting and markets in the case 
of towns. 


CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS 

It may reasonably be asked what the Gf>vernment of India have 
done with the collectively large surpluses of recent years. Apart 
from some strengthening of the cash balances in India and 
England, which have to be large owing to the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are obliged for the most part to act as their own 
bankers and to have funds in hand to meet the obligations arising 
at a vast number of local treasuries, as well as for unforeseen 
emergencies, the answer is to be found in the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have embarked on a large and continuous outlay 
on capital railway expenditure and on the construction of pro¬ 
ductive irrigation works— i.e., schemes which, after meeting all 
charges, are calculated to produce an appreciable profit. 'I'aking 
the estimates for 1911-12, the programme of capital railway ex¬ 
penditure amounts to 9*5 millions, and that of productive irriga¬ 
tion to I'3. This outlay is normally financed (n) from the revenue 
siirpltis, {b) by money available from the famine insurance grant, 
(r) by the surplus receipts from savings banks and other deposits 
over outgoings, (if) by capital raised by guaranteed or assisted 
railway companies, and (r) by State borrowing in England and 
India. The Indian loans which are so frequently issued, and 
which to some minds might convey the impression that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are exceeding their resources, are incurred, save 
when there may be an exceptional y^ar nf large deficit, solely for 
productive purposes. The portion of the capital railway and irriga¬ 
tion expenditure which is met from current revenues is adjusted 
by a counter-traiufer from the ordinary or nou-productive to the 
public works or productive portion of the total debt, and the 
interest on the public works • portion is debited to railways and 
irrigation. Tte effect of this system, the results of which show 
how profitable a policy of borrowing may lie if well applied, will 
be seen from the following figures. In 1888 the total debt of 
India amounted to 149H millions (73 ordinary and 76^ public 
works) and the interest charges thereon to 6'a millions. The net 
receipts from railways and major irrigation works, however, exceeded 
the outgoings by 1*4 million, so that the net burden of debt was 
4’S. In March last the total debt amounted to 274*8 millions 
(41*4 ordinary and 333*4 public works), and the total interest 
charges to S's millions ; but the railways and major irrigation works 
had given a surplus of takings over outgoings of 8*9 millions, and 
were thus able not merely to defray the whole interest on the debt, 
but to yield ;£ 700,000 besides ; so that at the present moment the 
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apparently growing Indian (kbt imposes no burden whatever on 
the Indian taxpayer, 

CURRBMCV POLICY 

Another matter with which the investor should be more fully 
acquainted is the complete success of the closure of the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, which reached its full 
economic results at the close of the last century, in dissipating the 
fluctuations in the exchange value of the rupee which had dis¬ 
organized Indian finance and distracted trade for many years pre¬ 
viously. The subsequent and successful policy of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment has been to divorce the rupee from its much lower bullion 
value, and give it an artificial exchange value of is. 4d. by un¬ 
dertaking fresh coinage only to the mctent to which tliis appears 
to be demanded by trade requirements as indicated by the Secretary 
of State’s Council drawings and by the imports of gold into India. 
To avoid the risk of such fresh coinage being found eventually re¬ 
dundant, the profits thereon are credited to a special gold standard 
reserve fund, the greater part of which is invested in steiling 
securities and is thus automatically increased by the interest 
accruing. The fund is intended as a reserve in support of ex¬ 
change, should the normal rate of is. 4d. per rupee be threatened, 
and it was called upon in 1907-9, when a heavy drop in the Indian 
exports, and the appreciation of gold consequent on a financial 
crisis in America and other outside factors told on the exchange 
position. The rupee fell in exchange value, and this was met by 
stopping the Secretary of State’s drawings on India, and replacing 
these by a reverse issue of sterling bills drawn by the Government 
of India on London in exchange for rupee at a rate which was 
practically that of is. 4d., until the skies cleared again and ex¬ 
change assumed its normal features. 

In the meantime the Secretary of State had to draw from the 
gold standard reserve to meet the home cliarges and the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s special bills, the equivalent of his drawings being 
set aside in rupees in India. The gold holdings of the reserve, 
which had been about 14 millions, were thus reduced by more than 
eight million pounds, but the restoration of normal exchange con¬ 
ditions and prosperity has since enabled these amounts to be made 
good, with a further increase of two millions to the fund. Excep¬ 
tion has been taken to the Secretary of State’s policy of keeping 
this gold reserve in England and of investing the bulk of it, and it 
is held by such critics that a large part of the reserve should be_ in 
actual gold and kept in Calcutta or Bombay. Economically it is 
of course, more advantageous to have the gold in I^ndon where it 
would be needed in connexion with the stoppage of the Secretary 
of State’s Council drawings, and to let it breed interest while not 
required ; but a drop in exchange is often the effect of panic, 
which might be dissipated by a prompt display of gold, and to this 
extent, and as a matter of sentiment which may react on business, 
it would be well to promote public confidence in India by keeping 
a cofMiderahle portion of the standard reserve fund in gold there. 
Another matter in which the India Office has been criticized, and, 
as the present writer thinks justifiably, is as regards a decision 
come to in 1907 to apply half the future profits on silver coinage to 
railway construction, instead of adding the whifle to the |^ld 
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standard reserve. This policy has since, however, been modified 
to the extent that it will not be applied till the total gold holdings 
of the Government of India including those in the currency reserve 
fund against notes in circulation, exceed 25 millions. These are, 
however, minor matters as compared with the fact that it has 
been demonstrated by the sharp test of experience lliat the arti¬ 
ficial value of the rupee can be maintained through a considerable 
period of adverse exchange. 

THE SECaXTARY OF STATE'S DEAWINGS 

The Secretary of State’s Council drawings are closely connected 
with the Indian currency policy. To put the matter in a simple 
form, and eliminating adjustments necessary on account of capital 
receipts and outlay, it may be said that the Secretary of State has 
to draw bills on India against the home charges of the Indian 
Government, which amount now to over 18 millions per annum. 
On the other hand, India’s trade in normal circumstances shmi^ r a 
large balance of exports over imports, thus requiring the eventual 
liquidation of debt from the outside world. Balancing one of these 
factors against the other, the Secretary of State sells for gold drafts 
in rupees on the Indian treasuries, the actual gold value being 
determined by the competition of the market. In normal circums¬ 
tances, however, it cannot be much more than is. 4d. per rupee, 
as otherwise it would pay debtors to India to remit gold there, 
while if the tenders were materially less than this figure the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s offers of bills would be cut down and eventually 
stopped, llie trade of India in good years shows, however, a larger 
ex|mrt balance than can be wholly defrayed by the Secretary of 
State’s counterbills for revenue purposes. If, however, this balance 
were entirely left for private transmission to India in the shape of 
gold, such gold would eventually accumulate to an embarrassing 
extent in the Government cofiers, since practical demand for it as 
a medium of exchange in India is as yet but small, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of it would eventually have to be sent back to 
England to purchase silver for fresh rupee coinage. 

To obviate this, the Secretary of State, on a trade demand^ 
sells bills in excess of his actual requiieineiiiii. Thus, in 1906-7, 
while the net home charges amounted to little more than 8 
millions, the Secretary of State’s Council sales came to over 
33 millions. Such excess drawings are sometimes, but very erro¬ 
neously, supposed to involve an additional diain from India for 
the benefit of the London market, whereas they are merely a 
convenient method of shortening a circle of transactions which 
would otherwise take place; and India gets the full benefit of 
such surplus remittances in the shape of additional rupees coined 
from silver thovby purchased, by facilitating the conversion of 
silver profits on coinage accruing to the gold standard reserve into 
gold in London, or by building up a balance at the India Office 
which will reduce the amount of the next sterling loan. 'I'be 
actual net remittances of India to England, of which so much has 
been heard as " the drain,” is the amount, now about millions 
of the home charges, //mx about millions representing net 
private remittances to England. A large proportion of the home 
charges goes to defray the interest on the sterling debt, which 
constitutes the greater part of India’s debt liabilities; and it has 
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already been shown how, financially, this is now no burden on 
the people of India; while, economically, it represents the result 
of an immense amount of prosperity, agricultural and industrial, 
developed by the railways and irrigation systems. It is, moreover, 
quite open to the people of India to hold more of the debt in their 
own hands; the (^vernment of India always borrow as much as 
they can in rupees, and it is the relatively small market for loans 
bearing a low rate of interest in India that compels them to raise 
money in London. 

The balance of the home charges for the most part represents 
purchase of stores which can not be procured, or so cheaply 
procured, in India, and payments to civil and military officers on 
leave ; or pension—a cheap return for the protection, good 
administration, and prosperity which India has secured from the 
British connexion. The private remittances, again, are largely 
due to the investment of capital in India by persons now resident 
in Europe. In short, thanks to the excellent investment of her 
borrowings by an “ alien Government,” India is in a much better 
position as regards payments to Europe than most countries 
whose economic development is recent and who owe their 
prosperity largely to the influx of Western capital. We should 
probably, in fact, hear very little of ” the drain " were it not that 
the circumstances of Indian Administration cause her debts to 
England to be advertised by the Secretary of State’s drawings, and 
that the scope of these is not correctly apprehended. 

CONCLUSION 

This sketch has necessarily been confined to a few years only, 
but a larger retrospect of Indian finance would bring out still 
more clearly the general progress of the country, the value of 
whose seaborne trade now exceeds 250 millions, the steady develop* 
ment of its agricultural resources—set back though these must 
occasionally be by failures of the monsoon rains—and the growth 
of new and flourishing industries. 

The “ Indian unrest '* of which so much has been heard of 
late years, is, taken in the wide sense, a healthy symptom that the 
country is, under British inspiration, shaking off Oriental apathy 
and enlarging its sphere of wants and aspirations. Too much 
attention has been given to the fact that on the political side this 
movement has in certain quarters degenerated into sedition, and 
even into anarchical crime. With a firm and wise administration, 
these will, however, be but back eddies. The^ stream of real 
importance is that which is flowing in the direction of financial 
and economic development, and this development can be materially 
furthered, with much advantage to the individual investors as well 
as to the Imperial connexion, by a more plentiful supply of British 
capital. 


THE RECENT CENSUS OF INDIA 

ITS RESULTS EXPLAINED 

In one of his Parliamentary speeches as Secretary for India, 
Lord Morley dwelt on the importuice of a ripht understanding by 
the British democracy of the problems of Indian government, in aU 
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tbsir complexity and all their enormoua magnitude. The batia of 
this right understanding must be exact knowledge of the populationi 
not only as a whde, but in its manifold ethnographic, communal 
and geographic divisions; and this can be obtained only by a full 
and careful periodic enumeration such as was carried out on March 
xo last. The BriUsh democracy and the Indian peoples are not 
alone concerned in watching the Indian Census. No student of 
affairs, whether he belongs to the British Empire or not, can regard 
with indifference the greatest aggregate and uniform enumeration 
ever undertaken. ^ The persons counted on a single night two4nd>a- 
half months ago in India and in Ceylon (where the same date is 
dioMn for the Census on account of the constant interchange of 
coolie families with Southern India) constitute rather mure than 
one-fifth of tbe human race, and conuderably exceed in number 
the combined populations of America, Africa, mid Australia. 

rORMBR ENUMERATIONS 

The Indian Census is so great a triumph of bumucratic organisa¬ 
tion that it is difficult to realize that experience of the operation or 
a uniform plan as to date, schedule, and tabulation only goes back go 
years. Until i88i the several provinces did the counting of the 
people in their own way and at their own time, and the operation 
did not emend to the bulk of the Native States. The first regular 
Census on tbe modmn system was carried out on February 17,1881: 
the second on February 16, 1891 ; and the third on march i, igoi. 
llie general reports on the first and second enumerations written by 
Sit William Plowden and Sir J. Athelstane Baines, tbe respective 
Commissioners, are of great statistical interest. The operations 10 
years ago were in charge of a distinguished ethnologist. Sir Herbert 
Risley, now Secretary of the Judicial and Public Department, India 
Office. The general report, with his chapter on “ Cast, Tribe and 
Race ** and contributions to other chapters, and Dr. George 
Grimrson’s chapter on *' Languages ” is of unequalled value in the 
whole range of Census literature. 

THE FOURTH CENSUS 

The date of the last numbering of the people, March 10, 10 
years and nine days after the previous enumeration, was chosen 
partly with reference to the age of the moon, so that the enumera¬ 
tors might be able to go about their work by moonlight, and partly 
with tbe object of avoiding religious festivals and fairs, and the dates 
r^arded as auspicious for marriage ceremonies and for bathing in 
the sacred rivers. In respect to the vast area covered by the opera¬ 
tions there was much less extension of tbe count than by the two 
previous ocoisions. In 1891 Upper Burma, then recently acquired, 
Kashmir, and Sikhim were included for the first time ; and 10 years 
later the additional area comprised the greater part of tbe Baluchis¬ 
tan agency, the Bhil country in Rajputana, the settlemenhi of the 
wild Nicobarese and Andamanese, and certain outlying tra^ along 
both the North-West and Nortfa*Bast borders. In some of these 
arc^ however, no detailed enumeration was possible, and die popih 
lation was estimated with reference to the ascertained number _ of 
houses or the returns of the tribal headman. CHi tbe last occasion 
the operations included the whole of Baluchistan (exc^ Kbaran) 
the wbcde of the tribal areas of tbe North-West Frostier PioSisoe 
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and some remote tracts in Burma which had not previously been 
dealt with. In a few tracts where the previous count had not been 
simultaneous, a synchronous Census was effected, and in a few 
others an actual enumeration took the place of an estimate. This 
was the case in respect to the various tribes of the Nicobars, with 
the exception of the Shorn Pen, irreclaimable savages dwelling in 
the interior of the Great Nicobar Island. By a fortunate coinci* 
dence, however, the Shorn Pen themselves supplied the material on 
which it was possible to base a fairly reliable estimate of their num¬ 
ber. Just before the Census party reached the island the tribe sent 
to the Nicobarese dwelling near the coast a message announcing 
their intention of attacking them. In a spirit of boastful threate¬ 
ning, they sent with the message two tally-sticks on which notches 
were cut to indicate the number of fighting men in each of their 
settlements, the different settlements being marked off by lateral 
notches. 


THE ENUMERATING AGENCY 

The schedules distributed in this country at the beginning of 
April were usually filled in by the head of the family either on the 
previous day or the morning after Census night. But this pro¬ 
cedure is not practicable in India, where ten years ago 278 millions 
of the 294 millions enumerated could not read or write even in 
their own vernaculais. It was necessary therefore for the schedules 
to be usually filled in by the enumerators, and this was done pro¬ 
visionally well beforehand ; in fact, for the most part during Feb¬ 
ruary. Each enumerator was in charge of a block containing from 
30 to 50 houses. Above the block came the circle, comprising ten 
or 15 blocks, or about 500 houses under a supervisor, who had to 
carefully check the work uf the enumerators. The circles, again, 
were grouped according to tahsils, taluks, or other administrative 
subdivisions, into charges under charge superintendents. J'he latter 
were in turn responsible to the provincial superintendents, and these 
to the Census Commissioner, Mr. E. A. Gait. On March 10 be¬ 
tween 7 P.M. and midnight, the enumerators again went round 
their blocks, and brought the entries previously made into accor¬ 
dance with the facts at that time, by striking out the names of 
people who had died or gone away, and entering the necessary par¬ 
ticulars for fresh arrivals and newly-born infants. On the following 
morning the enumerators of all the blocks in a circle met the super¬ 
visor, who, after testing the figures they gave, prepared from them 
a summary for his circle : this he transmitted to his charge superin¬ 
tendent, who reported to higher authority. 

PUDLIC CO-OPERATION 

The total strength of the Census staff was about two million, as 
against million in 1901, and this agency was for the most^ l^rt 
voluntary and honorary. I'he literate section of the community is 
so small, comparatively speaking, that the law gives power to com- 

E el the co-operation of suitable persons under penalty of a fine : 

ut, as on former occasions, service wmi most willingly rendered in 
ail parts of the Dependency. It may be pointed out that so large 
a measure of cheerful unpaid co-operation would not have been 
securable had tlw doctrine of passive resistance to authority sedulo¬ 
usly inculcated by some of the enemies of British rule taken any 
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real hold of the literate classes. Owing to the serious recrudescence 
of plague thousands of the voluntary enumerators were exposed 
to infection ; in parts of Northern India heavy rain fell while 
the final Census was being taken ; and in the Himalayan districts 
and Kashmir great snowdrifts had to be encountered. The 
physical discomforts and privation incidental to such operatimia 
among the wild and jungle tribes, in remote mountainous tracts, or 
in malarious swamps were cheerfully borne. Happily risks of 
physical violence at the hands of semi-civiliaed tribesmen diminish 
with each enumeration. When first brought within the Census 
net, some of the jungle tribes had shown a spirit of recalcitrance, 
owing to the spread among them of extraordinary rumours as to 
the overt purposes of the Sirkar. I'hus in iS&i troops had to be 
employed in one district to overawe the Sonthals, and their use in 
a neighbouring district was avoided only by the tact of the 
Collector, Mr. (now Sir) Herbert Risley, in obtaining from the 
headmen, by a Socratic process of questioning, an admission that 
the Government could not be expected to send into the district 
enough rice to meet the exigencies of the next famine unless they 
knew how many Sonthals there were to be fed. The headmen saw 
that after all there was a legitimate reason for the count, and gave 
their co-operation. 

RAPIDITY OF RESULTS 

As is recognized in the Government resolution on the main 
results of the Census, the " diligent co-operation of “ a large 
number of individuals belonging to all classes of society *' is a main 
element in enabling India to hold the world’s record for the speed 
with which the results are published. The total population of the 
country was announced in 1891 by Sir Athelstane Baines within 
five weeks of the counting, and the provisional total differed from 
the corrected final figure by only ^ pet cent. This record was 
much improved 'upon ten years ago, when Sir Herbert Risley 
published the preliminary results, by provinces, districts, and prin¬ 
cipal towns, exactly a fortnight after the counting, the difference 
from the final compilation being only '03 per cent. This year there 
has been still further advance. I'he main figures were officially 
published by Mr. Gait on March 20, or the tenth day after the 
night of enumeration. Moreover, in the brief interval between the 
two dates the newspapers had published figures for many towns 
and districts, and even for some States and provinces, the^first 
batch of such figures being given on the second day after the 
schedules were finally made up. Ordinary comparisons between 
India and this country are misleading; but in this purely adminis¬ 
trative matter it is impossible not to contrast the unapproached 
rapidity of Indian work with our own leisureliness. Although here 
the population is homogeneous and literate, distances are small 
comj^red with those of India, and the whole problem is altogether 
simpler; the most that is hoped, apparently, is that the preliminary 
totals for England and Wales will be published before the Corona¬ 
tion. One reason for India's pride of place in this matter from the 
international standpoint is that ten years ago Dr. George von Mayr’s 
slip, or card, system was introduced, with adaptations to Indian 
requirements. Both then and on the last occasion slips of differen 
colours were used for the different religions, and sex and civil con- 
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dition were indicated by the shape of, or symbols printed on, the 
slips. The system is inexpensive and much less complicated than 
the old tabulation method, the work is more easily tested, and the 
time spent on the compilation of statistics is greatly reduced. 

THE GENERAL RESULT 


The total population of India recorded on March lo was 
315,001,099, as compared with 394,361,056 ten years ago, 
387,314,671 in 1891, and 3531896,330 at the first general Census 
in 1881. The new figures are provisional and liable to correction, 
but as on the two former occasions, the difference between the early 
and final figures is likely to be slight. It will not affect, unless in a 
minute degree, the following table f variation per cent, in the 
Indian population since z88i:— 


Provinces 

1S81 lo 
1S91. 

1 1'3 

1891 to 
1901. 
4'7 

igoi to 

igi I. 

5*4 

Native States 

30‘3 

— 5*1 

13*9 

Total—India ... 


24 

7*0 


Indian statistics are full of pitfalls, and these percentages, like 
many others, cannot bo taken at their face value. Regard must be 
had to the greater accuracy of each succeeding enumeration and to 
the inclusion of new areas each time. Except in a few outlying 
tracts, the omissions from the record by 1901 were so few that theie 
was little room for improvement. The population of the areas 
included for the first time this year is under i ^ millions. The 
official computation is that, after allowing for these artificial 
changes, the rate of growth of population in the Indian Empire 
during the last 30 years has been as follows: — 

i88i to 1891 to Z901 lo 
1891. 1901. 1911. 

India ... ... ... 9'8 i *5 6*4 


The rate of increase in the last decennium has thus been little 
more than two-thirds that of the first period. The small progress 
made in the middle period was chiefly due to the widespread and 
disastrous famines of 1897 and 1900, which not orily caused as 
heavy fall in the birth-rate, but also, with their sequalce-cholera, 
fever, and other epidemics—were responsible for a mortality of 
about five millions in excess of the normal, occurring chiefly 10 the 
Native States. Consequently the conditions after the 1901 Cerisus 
were favourable to the rapid growth of population. I he famines 
had chiefly carried off “ bad lives,” old people, and young children, 
do that there was reason to expect, on the one hand, an abnormally 
how death-rate, and, on the other hand, after several years of 
impaired fertility, an unusually high birth-rate. This favourable 
start of the decennial period was reinforced by the fairly prosp»ous 
sute of agriculture. There were a few local famines, but no visita¬ 
tion comparable lo those of 1897 and 1900, and, generally speaking, 
at least areiage crops were secured. The prosperity, and therefore 
the health and fecundity of the people, was assisted by steady 
progress in industrial development, railway construction, and 
ini^on. 
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PLAGUE AMD MALARIA 

On the other hand, a serious counterbalancing factor had risen. 
At the time of the 190X Census plague had been responsible since 
its first appearance in Bombay City nearly five years earlier for half 
a million deaths, according to the official figures. The upward 
curve was maintained until the end of 1907, and the quick decline 
of mortality in the next two years was followed by a rapid rise in 
1910 which went on in the first three months of the present year. 
The recorded mortality from plague in the decade was nearly 
millions ; but the probability that the toll of human lives from this 
cause was substantially greater is indicated by the swollen figures 
of deaths reported from malaria, in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, where more than half the entire mortality registered from 
plague in India occurred. The tendency of village officers to 
attribute any fatal disease of which high temperature is an accom¬ 
paniment to '* fever ” is well known, and it is probable that many 
of the two million deaths so entered in the United Provinces in 
1908 were really forerunneis of the great plague wave of the past 
cold weather. In the Punjab, as in the United Provinces, the 
malarial mortality was highest in the years immediately preceding 
the worst plague seasons. The result of the double scourge, 
together with the famine of 1908 in the United Province^ is that 
Upper India has sustained a substantial decrease of population. In 
the Punjab the decrease is i'8 per cent, in British districts and 4*8 
per cent, in the Native States. In the United Provinces the decrease 
IS just I per cent. 

PROPORTION OF THE SEXES 

In both Provinces the number of males is almost exactly the 
same as ten years ago, the small difference being in fact on the side 
of augmentation. The decrease has taken place entirely among 
the females, who have been the chief sufferers from the unhealthy 
conditions of the decade. This disproportion in the toll taken by 
plague and malaria has, of course, affected the figures for the whole 
Indian Empire. The proportion of females to males, which had 
been rising steadily since 1881, has now fallen to what it then was— 
namely, 954 per mile. In India, as in Europe, there is a slight 
excess of males at birth, but whereas in Europe the proportion is 
afterwards reversed, owing partly to the greater vitality of female 
children, and partly to the heavier mortality among males engaged in 
arduous or dangertms occupations, this is not the case in India. 
Among the conditions unfavourable to female life are the neglect 
of infant girls by certain classes, early marriage and child-bearing, 
unskilful midwifery, and the hard manual labour of women of the 
lower classes. 

THE NATIVE STATES 

While the increased population for India as a whole is 7 per 
cent, the advance in the States and Agencies is 19*9 per cent, 
the increase being, in round figures, from 63 millions to 71 millions. 
This relatively greater advance is due to the fact that the decade 
was one of recovery from the 1897 and 1900 famines, when many 
of the States suffered far more than British territory, and when 
there was considerable migration from them into British districts. 
Consequently, in the previous decenmum the Stales sustained a 
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decrease of S'l per cent., wbile in British territory there was an 
advance of 4*7 per cent. Combining the two last decennial periods 
the increase in areas under native rule is from 66 millions to 71 
millions, while in British districts it is from asi millions to 334 
millions. The increase of the four moat important States in the 
last 10 years in percentages ate .'—Hyderabad, 30.0 ; Mysore, 4*8; 
Baroda, 4*0; and Kashmir, 8*7. 

PROVINCIAL VARIATIONS 

The largest provincial increase of the de.:ennium is in the 
Central Provinces and Berar (16*3), where there has been most 
satisfactory recovery from the famines of the previous decade and 
great development of trade and organised industries. Burma fol* 
lows closely with an increase of 14‘g, due to the continued advance 
of the fertile but formerly very sparsely populated country under 
British administration. Eastern Bengal and Assam, which has been 
left_ almost untouched by the plague endemic and is steadily pros¬ 
pering under partition,’* takes third place with an advance of 11-4 
per cent. Although affected by extensive emigration of labour to 
Ceylon, Burma and the Malay States, Madras reports an increase of 
8'3, largely a sa result of almost entire freedom from bad seasons 
and from plague. The sister Presidency of Bombay, though far less 
fortunate in this latter respect, recorded an advance of 6 per cent, 
on the whole, apart from plague in Behar, the decade was a healthy 
one in Bengal, the increase there is only 3*8 per cent. In the still 
sparsely^ peopled North-West Frontier Province the growth was 
slightly in excess of that for India as a whole, being 7-5 per cent. 
It is worthy of note that the Agencies and tri^l area beyond our 
north-west administrative border, nearly all included for the first 
time in the enumeration, are estimated to have a population of 
1,633,078. 

THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

Calcutta and Bombay contest each other’s claim to be " the 
second city of the British Empire.” The Indian administrative 
capital registers a population of 1,316,514, but this includes the 
suburbs and Howrah, the town of some 180,000 inhabitants on the 
opposite bank of the Hoogbly. The population of “ Calcutta pro¬ 
per” is 890,493, and Bombay with its total of 973,893 claims the 
pre-eminence, arguing that it would be as reasonable to merge 
Birkenhead in Uverpool or Salford in Manchester for Census 
purposes, as it is to reckon Howrah part of Calcutta. The reply is 
that even excluding Howrah, but retaining the suburban areas to 
correspond with the Bombay suburbs in the north of the island, 
Calcutta still takes the lead with a population of 1,037,496. With¬ 
out pronouncing on the merits of this controversy, it may be pointed 
out that Bombay has been unfortunate in the last two enumera¬ 
tions. Ten years ago the wholesale exodus of people consequent 
upon the plague epidemic brought down her population to little 
more than three-quarters of a million, and this led to an intermedi¬ 
ate municipal Census in 1906, in which a population of 9 , 77 i 839 
was recorded. The new figure is about 5,000 below that total, but 
it is stated that there has been considerable exodus of tbe floating 
industrial populatimi of late owing to the depression of the mill 
industry, and that many people have taken residence outside the 
island to minimise the risk of plague infection. The extent to 
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which the faetoxy hands leave their womenfolk in their native 
village is reflected in the sex proportions both of Calcutta ^805,475 
males and 4x1,030 females, and of Bombay where the correspond¬ 
ing figures are 633,884 and 339,046. 

This is, in fact, a striking feature of the figures for all the chief 
industt ial centres, and of the targe towns generally. Of the princi¬ 
pal towns for which detailed figures are given, there are only three 
—Madura, Trichinopoly, and Salem—where females are in excess 
of males, and in each case the preponderance is very slight. Multan 
in the Punjab is shown to have three times as many females as 
males, but this is by a manifest typographical error. Madras ranks 
next to Calcutta and Bombay in ^pulousness, with a Census roll of 
517,335, and Hyderabad follows with close upon half a million, but 
this total includes the British cantonments of Secunderabad and 
Bolarum. Rangoon grew rapidly during the decade, and with a 
population of 2^,432 has now displaced Lucknow as the fifth 
city of the Indian Empire, the population of the Oudh capital 
having declined I'j per cent, to 260,621. India is a land of rural 
villages and few large towns there are only four places, other than 
those already named^, with a population of more than 200,000—viz., 
Delhi, 232,859; Lahore, 228,318; Ahmedabad, 215,448; and 
Beiuues, 204,222. 

RACE AND RELIGION 

The preliminary returns we have discussed take the 315 millions 
of India in the mass, distinguishing them only by residence and 
sex, and it will be some time before full details are available as to 
race, caste, religion, education, occupation, and civil condition. 
In respect to race and religion, the enumeration is more important 
than any of its predecessors. The relation of the outcastes to the 
high-caste Hindus, the extent to which they can correctly be in¬ 
cluded in the pale of Hinduism (particularly those communities 
among them which are seeking emancipation thereform), the degree 
of Hindu absorption of Sikhs, Jains, and Animists; the progress 
of conversions both to Christianity (towards which there have been 
" mass movements ’* in Southern India) and to Islam—^all these 
have become matters of direct political significance, owing to the 
ratio established between numbers and representation upon the 
enlarged Legislatures, llie rules relating to the Council elections 
are admittedly experimental, and their revision will be affected by 
the Census returns. A minor, though important, change calculated 
to render the returns as to the *' domiciled " white or semi-white 
community more trustworthy is the disappearence of the term 
"Eurasian*’ from the official record, and the substitution of 
" Anglo-Indian.” It is to be regretted that in yieldidg to the earnest 
appeal of the Eurasians for this change the Government did not 
ordain some acceptable application other than " Anglo-Indian,” 
which has hitherto always been applied in literature and in speech 
to English p«>ple spending many or all of their working years in 
India, but retaining their English domicile. ^ Confusion must arise 
from this approiiriation by one community of a name to which 
another, and distinct, community has had prescriptive right for 
generations. But the main interest of the completed Census 
returns will be in the unchallengeable evidence given of the measure 
of chani^e, moral, social, ecmiomii^ wrought in the Csbric of indigen¬ 
ous Indian society in the past eventful dkade. 
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KIRS. Aisn> MISS EAST 

Mr. Harold Begbia vritei to 7 he Daify Chromck 
Where women are Tenerated/* sajrs an ancient seer, *• the gods 
are complacent.” 

A trayeller tbrongh India calls this antiqne saying to mind at 
ererj sti^e in his jonmey. It is perhaps the uppermost reflection 
in his mind, whether he be resting in a city or looking at the laboured 
fields fmm the window of his railway carriage, For everywhere he 
sees evidence of this troth, that Indian women are under the heel of 
contempt, and he jMrceives, the more be studies the life ot the people 
that the complacent heavens of this smiling land do bot mask a real 
displeasore of the divinities. India is beautifnl, ibat sad ; she has 
brightness, but no joy. She is withont strength In India only one 
thing female is respected. It is the cow. 

The man is king ; the boy is prince ; and the woman is their 
salves. She has come into the world, not to share the joys of exis¬ 
tence or to bear its sorrows, but to wear herself out in the beast-Iiko 
service of her lonl. She must prepare the meals of her master, but 
may not eat till he and his sons are satisfied. She may go with 
him throngh the village, but may not walk at his side. She may 
carry hia load, but may not bold his band. Such a apectacle as man 
and wife walking arm-in-arm I have not yet seen from one end of 
India to the other. Such a spectacle as a family sitting together at 
meals 1 have not yet seen in over four thonand miles of Indian travel. 
And those who know India will tell me that I shall never see these 
things at all. 

Bnt 1 have seen wemen under a bnming mid-day sun reaping in 
the fields ; I have sea them at road-making in the streets of cities ; 
1 have seen them loading engines with coal at railway stations; I 
have seen them in long procession on the white roads of the plains 
carrying great hardens on their heads like sti ing of camels. And I 
have seen also in the eyes of every old woman whom I have 
epconntered. every one of them, such misery, adversity, and angiy 
bitterness as seemed to curse the very air of heaven.. 1 have not seen 
one happy old woman in the whole country. 

The saddest of all things in India is the old woman, and the 
woman of India is old at forty. In Europe one eommonly sees the 
ancient dame smiling and prend, garrulons, and fnll of beaming 
self-consequence ; she regards her age as a work of art, a matter of 
importance to history, an achievement of great account to which 
middle-age and yonth should bow a reverential knee. But in India 
tbs look in the eyes of an old woman says to one in a langnage 
needing no interpreter : '* What misfortune is mine !—slill do I live 
in this bitter world, still do 1 crawl under the hateful sun still do 1 
suffer and endnre on this hard earth. The goda have enrsed me. 
They will not let me die.*’ Woe to the weman whose heir grows grey 
and whose skin becomes wrinkled! Look at this wretch^ hag com¬ 
ing towards yon, dragging a weary broom in the dost. The eloth 
hasslipplNl Rom her sfaonlder, and yon see the pitifnl ehronken, 
breast, clawed and scratched end pitted by the tmns of time; the 
skeleton limbs ere like bones dug from the cbnrcbyerd j the hack is 
roonM, the knees are bent, the feet ssrape in the dnst; th«e is water 
in the dim eyes, the long. lips mumble curses, the skin of the face 
is withered and shrivelled, the grey heir bangs ragged at the ears. 
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All day she bas workad at a loathly task in a place which haa no drains. 
She has earned twopence.^ Through the choking dost and under the 
glare of the shy, she ia dragging home to her meal of rice and her 
mat on the bare floor of a windowlesa mnd hoveL Vo child will ran 
to greet her. ^ Vo one will bo watching for her at the cottage door. 
She will enter like a whipped dog, slink in to the darkness of her 
corner, and be alone with her thonghts. 

Thronghont India this is the lot of old age among the women. 
And early life shows to them scarcely a fairer face. Perhaps as infants, 
held in a mother's aims, they may feel a blessing in the sky and 
breathe from the air something of joy ; bat as soon as she can walk 
they learn the d^erence which dirides them from the brother whose 
play they are just beginning to share; uid by the time they are wires 
they know that life fur them is enrsed with an irremediable inferiority. 
They follow through the village like a dog at the hasband's heel, 
ICatemity is no ezcnse for the task in the field and the duties of the 
honse. They are servants without wages and without liberty to select 
another master. Before them is perpetual servitade ; and if they are 
so abandoned by the gods as to reach old age, thoir certain destiny is 
misery, dejection, friendlessness, and block despair. 

The women-folk of the upper classes in India, speaking generally 
are more the prisoners of their hosbands than the women of the helot 
castes. They do not labour, except in cooking and serving the meals 
of their husbands, but they are cut off from the world as completely 
as a nun ; they do not oven know, in many casses, the male relations 
of their hnsbands. They are little more than caged animals taught to 
do a few hoasehold bricks. 
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THE ARMY IN INDIA 

For a long time pait, the reduction of the Indian Army has 
been one of the main planks of the congress platform and the cry 
has very often been echoed and re-echoed in the Council Chamber of 
India, Recently a rumour found currency in some of the best in¬ 
formed circles in England and India that Lord Creagh was contem¬ 
plating a reduction of the strength of the Indian troops of His 
Majesty’s army in India. The Times has come forward to condemn 
the proposal and here it is what it says :— 

We trust that the proposal, if it is ever formally made, will meet 
with strenuous resistance. We are entirely in favour of any reason¬ 
able steps to ease the burdens of India, but we could not regard 
any reduction of the Army of India as either wise or reasmiable. 
I'he minimum strength of the standing Army of India was fixed by 
Royal Commission of the Indian Mutiny, and the limit then laid 
down as the strength required to ensure safety has never even been 
reached. The Commission said that the British troops should be 
80,000 strong, and that is a total which has never once been attain¬ 
ed, and does not exist to-day. On the other hand, the native Army 
was so far disbanded that it is now very little more than half the 
strength at which it stood on the eve of the Mutiny. We are told 
t!.at we ought to reduce the Indian Army because the Anglo- 
Russian Convention renders India more secure from attack. But 
the theoretical strength of the Indian Army, which has never been 
reached, was fixed half a century ago without regard to Russia at all. 
The figure of 80,000 British troops was decided on when Russia 
had just been beaten to her knees in the Crimea, when she was 
still engi^^d in completing the conquest of the Caucasus, when she 
had not even crossed the Caspian, when the Central Asian Khana¬ 
tes were stiU unconquered. If we needed an Army of a given 
strength then, assuredly we do not need it less now. Internally in 
India, there never was a time when it was more necessary to play 
no bricks with our slender margin of safety. On the frontpr, we are 
confronted on our side of the border by a great array of warlike 
tribesmen, armed as they were not nrmed even five years ago. In 
Afghanisten, instead of the confused strife of the Mid-Victorian era, 
we have a powaful and united nation of splendid guerilla fighters 
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and a country deliberately flooded with arms. Fifty years ago 
British domination in the Persian Gulf was entirely unmenaced; 
China seemed decrapit, and had little control over the province 
bordering on the North-East Frontier of India; and nations were 
still in the making whose influence is now rapidly extending in the 
Middle East. The British command of the sea was then still so 
free from danger that we could send reinforcements to India at 
short notice, and with little fear of risk. No international agree¬ 
ments, however valuable, can be held to make the military require¬ 
ments of India smaller than they were fifty years ago. 

Compared with its heavy responsibilities, the Army of India is 
the smallest in the world. The territory it guards has a land and 
sea frontier of 6,000 mlies. An exiguous force of 75,400 British 
troops is planted in the midst of a population of 3t5,ooo,ooo. It is 
assisted by 159,400 regular native troops. The military strength of 
Great Britain in India is already unequal to a very severe strain. It 
would be deplorable were it to become weaker. Lord Kixchbwbr’s 
reforms, the value of which would at once be diminished by any 
reduction, aimed solely at increased efficiency, and involved no 
numerical enlargement. Military expenditure in India has risen 
because all over the world armies and the munitions of war have 
grown more expensive. Lord Curzon put the question in a nut¬ 
shell when he said“ The Army is required to make India safe; 
and it cannot be said said that India is safe.” No paper documents 
can give the assurance provided by an Army tnuned and ready. 
No Convention can have any relation to a margin of safety fixed 
when a menace from the North was still undreamed of, and when 
Great Britain, still flushed aftn a victorious war, reigned supreme 
and unchidlenged on the seas. We trust that the earliest opportu¬ 
nity will be taken to allay public anxiety, and to announce the 
definite resolve of His Majesty's Government to make no reduc¬ 
tion in the strength of the Indian Army, but to seek for economies 
in less dangerous directions. 

In another article on the same subject a military correspondent 
writes to the same paper 

" Tactics change every ten years,” said Napoleon; and it might 
be added, so do armies. Armies must progress as well as arma¬ 
ments, igid the last word in military administr^on and (^aniza- 
tion is never stud. But Improvemonts in the supmstruclure in 
order to meet the requirements, and benefit from the advances in 
scienee, of the present day do not necessarily imply an alteration 
in the foundations. And the Army in India is the most stable of 
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til British military institutions, in that the system on which it u» 
raised and maintained .has remained practically unchanged since 
the Mutiny days. 

A great deal is said, and justly, of the remarkable results follow¬ 
ing on the extension of British rule in India. But not the least 
noticeable part of it is the expansion of that military force which 
has made this rule possible. It makes a steady growth from tire 
time (1681) when a reinforcement was sent from the Bombay to the 
Bengal Army {consisting of ** a corpoial of approved fidelity and 
courage with ao soldiers," down to the present day, when the Army 
musters over 70,000 British and 150,000 Indian troops. It is as 
well that people iu England, amidst the controversies which rage 
around our own insular military problems and the uncertainties 
which yet attend those of the Dominions, should review from time 
to time the condition of those forces of the Crown which, through 
a long series of years, have presented a spectacle of restful stability 
to the gaze of those accustomed to the kaleidoscopic changes of 
Army organization at home. 

It is a true saying that strategy and policy should go hand in 
hand. It is equally true that Army organization and policy should 
go hand in hand. War is only the final act of policy; and, this 
being so, the physical forces by means of which this final act is 
played, however dormant in peace, cannot but have an enormous, 
one might almost say a dominant, influence on policy at all times. 
In the East things ripen, and ripen quickly, and effects take shape 
more rapidly than those which originate from similar causes in the 
West. A Government without a military force behind it, a force 
which admits of no doubts as to what its military value may be, 
is in the same position as a Court of Justice would be, were it 
unbacked by an executive power to arrest and detain offenders and 
to enforce the laws of the land. And in the Oriental world as its 
history shows us, the effects of military weakness are rapidly deve¬ 
loped and often dramatically sudden. The decision by arbitration 
instead of by arms is, it is true, not unknown; but the arbitrstion 
has always been forced on one or other parly, and the glint of the 
scimitars in the durbar hall has shown that the blades are already 
half drawn from the scabbards. With one or two notable exceptions 
the Army in India, albeit at times with a narrow margin, has been 
in a position to support the policy of the Government of India. 
Whether it is still able to do so and whether it progresses in 
proportion to the constantly increasing demands of the poUticat 
situation are the questions which call for our consideration. 
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Formerly the North-Westwn problem was the only one which 
seriously occupied the attention of the military authorities. There 
were other problems, it is true, but they were all swallowed up by 
the North-Western Frontier question. The protection of that 
frontier and the guarding of the approaches which lead to it have 
for the last forty years afforded the data on which the military 
organisation and distribution of the Army has been based. But 
quite recently another problem, which has been looming for many 
years in the indistinct background of the North-Eastern Frontier, 
has begun slowly to assume a definite shape. We cannot yet see 
its face distinctly, but that the form is there there can be no doubt. 
Moreover the Army in India is not a local force ; it has stepped 
forward on many occasions in the past, at the call of Imperial 
needs, across the borders of Hindustan into Persia, into China, 
into Egypt, into Africa, East and South ; and it is destined, by 
reason of its numbers, training, prestige, and readiness for war, 
to take a commanding position in that great Imperial Army which 
some of us are sanguine enough to believe will ere long be forged 
out by the heterogeneous forces to whose safeguarding the integrity 
of our Empire is at present, in part, entrusted. And, finally, there 
is the question of internal security. A question which, by reason 
of recent events, calls for at least as much regard now as it ever 
has in the past. I'hus we see that the Army of India must be 
prepared, as formerly, to meet three demands—tds protect the 
North-West Frontier, to answer to Imperial calls, to maintain 
internal security and that to these three is now added a fourth-^ 
0IS., to' safeguard our interests on the North-East Frontier, It 
would be foolish to shut out eyes tn the fact that as the regenera¬ 
tion of China progresses so will this last demand become more and 
more insistent. 

The Field Army is now composed of nine divisions and eight 
Cavalry brigades, and these are practically up to war strength. In 
addition to this Army there are the necessary troops which, in the 
absence of the Field Army across the frontier, would be responsible 
for the maintenance of security. India is nearly self-contained as 
regards the manufacture of war materiel^ the musketry is of a high 
order in die Cavalry as well as in the Infantry, and the training 
every year becomes more practical and more thorough. It is not 
pretended that there is no room for further improvement j of course 
there is, both on the present Unee and in other directions, and of 
this there will be more to be said on another occasion. The point 
Which occupies our present attention is that the Army will in the 
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future have to look to the North-Eastern as well as to the North- 
Western Frontier, and the latter must now cease to claim its almost 
exclusive regard. 

The quation whether its present distribution and strength will 
be suitable and adequate to meet this further demand is one which 
must some day arise. To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and an 
opportunity will be taken before long of giving these questions 
some consideration. The Indian military forces are small, 
compued to those of the great continental nations, and the Army 
does not possess adequate means of expansion in time of war. 
But it is a long-service Army; its members are professional soldiers; 
and in stability of organization, in prestige, in attention to duty, 
in the enterprise of the junior officers, in trainii^ and physique it 
is second to none in the world. And it is well that this is so, for 
to quote the words of an Eastern Clausewitz, To all nations 
war is a great matter—upon the Army death or life depends; it is 
the means of the existence or destruction of the State." But the 
Army cannot stand still—peace dispositions, mganization, and 
numbers must alter to meet the changes which time is constantly 
bringing to policy ; and even now there comes a warning note from 
far away across Celestial plains. 

Sir Edward Collen, another great authority on the Indian Army, 
has also entered the fields to combat the idmi of the reduction of 
either the strength of the Indian troops or of expenses incurred on 
behalf of military organization and equipment. He says 

"On January 25 last Mr. Gokhale^ a member of the L^slative 
Council of the Governor-General, moved for an enquiry into the 
great increase of civil and military expenditure, and urged the re¬ 
duction of the Indian Army. The upshot of the discussion was 
that Sir Fleetwood Wilson announced that the Commander-in- 
Chief would institute an inquiry into military expenditure, and Mr. 
Gokhale withdrew his motion for one year. In the course of the 
debate one of the official spokramen is reported to have said that 
of the increase of gjif millions in the annual Army expenditure in 
the last IS years 1^ million was due to the improvement in the 
British Indian Army, and that the remainder had been for arma¬ 
ments. It would be interesting to have some clear information on 
this point, because it has hitherto been understood that the cost of 
new armaments and many other military charges had been paid out 
of the East India Loan. It would be still more interesting to have 
a clear staterooit of the capital expenditure incurred to render the 
Army in India more efficient, and of the recurring annual expendi- 
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twe ceceasarily iavolfed to muatain thit increased efficiencf. This 
should, of course, include the expenditure on new barracks and 
lines. But whatever this may have been, it is perfectly certain 
that Army expenditure in India omnot be reduced except by re¬ 
ducing the strength of the Army. Here and there some trifling 
economy nay be eflected or some appmntment ^abolished, but no 
great saving can be made without impairing the strength and re¬ 
ducing the efficiency of the Army. The reason is clear enough. 
The great items of expenditure come under the heads of pay, food, 
and transport, clothings medioil and ordnance, in the effective 
services and, provitted due economy is ordinarily exercised, there 
can be no matmial reduction in these charges unless the strength 
is reduced. 

There are two methods by which the strength can be reduced. 
A number of regiments and battalions can be altogether abolished, 
or while the cadres are retained, the establishment per unit can be 
diminished. Assuming that no Government would seek to reduce 
tlie amaJl British garrison of India, small as compared with the 
extent of the country and the enormous population, the application 
of either of these methods to the native Indian Army would be 
disastrous. The first would throw a body of British and Indian 
officers on our band^ as well as non-commissioned officers and 
men, and the obaiges entailed for pensions and gratuities would 
•wallow up a great deal of the economy. The second method al¬ 
though less objectionaole than the first, would reduce the efficiency 
of the units as fighting bodies ready for war, and would produce a 
comparatively small saving. Both methods are politically objec¬ 
tionable, especially at the present time, because they would hardly 
lead to the greater contentment of the native Army. If there is 
one thing desired by that Army it is stability and avoidance of 
fdiange. A year or two ago every one was full of the importance of 
maintaining a highly efficient Army in India. The wind appears to 
have changed now, and because there is need of what Sir Fleetwood 
WUson calls *' solMriety of expenditure,” the eyes of the financial 
eccoomist are at once turned to the Army, as if this weapon of 
defence oould be tampmed with impunity whenever the financial 
outlook was not entirely saiisfoctory. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to repeat that I regard the 
attempt to fuse the races coiwpniing the Indian Army into one body 
as a dangerous political enroll and that by the plan of forming (me 
amal^mated Army we are dimetly playing into the bands of thosa 
whose aim is to make India-one nation with the sole object of di»- 
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puling the mastery widi us. 1 do not believe that the advanttges 
of the diinsitmal system compensate for the abolition of the great 
Army Commands, and 1 think that these advantages could have 
been secured without Iweaking up an Army system which com'> 
mended itself to many eminent statesmen and soldiers. Bat the 
thing has been done. 1 can conceive nothing more fatal in military 
policy than to accept the clmnge and then to refuse to provide the 
means to carry it to a conclusion. It is a most dangerous delusion 
to think there are nine complete Divisions in India ready to be 
launched into the field. Several of the Divisions are wanting in 
the very essentials of mobility and completeness, and practically 
exist only on paper. What has to be done now is to provide year 
by year for all the requirements of these Divisions; and to accept 
this in principle and almost in the same breath to talk of reduction 
in Army expenditure is to imply a disastrous want of continuity in 
military policy. 1 am far from desirous of belittling the moral 
forces which make for our beneficent supremacy in India, a 
supremacy which, 1 believe, stands between India and anarchy, 
but I maiatain that the strength of the Army is more indispensable 
to the peace and prosperity of the country than many of the con¬ 
cessions and changes which are regarded as all-important 

All these articles were of coarse written on the supposition that 
it was the British garrison which was going to be reduced. But 
it was soon found that there was no cause of mixiety in that 
quarter and tliat all that has been proposed is to reduce the 
Indian portion of the army. The Simla Correspondent of the Ttmes 
thus explains the position of the Government of India 

Regarding the proposed reduction of the Indian Army the 
position is that as economies are inevitable and as the Government 
of India has pledged itself to overhaul expenditure on all depart¬ 
ments, the question of possible savings on the Army is now 
being considered. It has reached an initial stage only, and 
deliberation will be shown in formulating any scheme for reducing 
numerically the strength of the Native Army. 

There has never been any thought of a reduction of the British 
garrison. Such reductions as may be proposed in die Indian Army 
will solely relate to regiments which are not up to tiM standard 
of modern requirements, the material in the ranks being inferior 
and drawn from classes which have not true fighting qmdities. 
One of tbe points undm* conrideration is whether such regimeirtt 
should be mustered out or reduced in strm^ltb, their nafrer beii^ 
stiU retained. This will fmm matter fin d i s c u ssion by mi^ary experts 
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The /VwMcr, in diiconing the question of tbis reduction hints at 
the possible absorption of battalions of the Indian Infantry as the 
soundest policy, further sv^esting that the British officers affected 
should be given small life pensions and offtsred careers elsewhere. 
Shortage of officers at home was probably in view when this sugges¬ 
tion ms mad& 

The policy of Lord Hardinge’s Government may be briefly 
described as aiming at having a native Army composed of the 
best material, the reduction in the numerical strength being 
counterbalanced by securing the highest efficiency in all units, 
while the roost modern standard of equipment in armament and 
scientific appliances of warfare for both British and Indian forces 
is to be insisted upon. The local administration must, of course, 
be consulted as the maintenance of internal order is of the highest 
importance, and due provision must be made for the inland 
garrisons when the field Army is mobilized on or beyond the 
frontier. 

Any scheme propounded by India would in due course be 
submitted to the Home Government, Imperial as well as local 
considerations being weighed before any material reduction in the 
strength could be sanctioned. The existence of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement roust be an important fiictor in regulating the decision. 

The question seems to turn upon one main consideration—Can 
India afford to bear expenditure upon regiments which are 
admitt^ly below a certain standard and which can never hope 
to reach it ? Troops of this kind are equal to police duties in 
case of emergency, but their iwlue as parts of a fighting machine 
is practically ml. They are, indeed, sources of weakness rather 
than strength from the purely military point of view, and hence 
their disappearance would not prejudicially affect the capacity for 
war of the combined British and Indian garrisons, while it would 
raise the general standard of efficiency of the Indian Army. 

The following article from the fpen of the military corres¬ 
pondent of the Flail Matt Gatette will show that any amount 
of assurance is not sufficient to allay the anxiety of the over anxious 
or rather of those whose profession it is to be uixious in the matter 
of the reduction of Indian troops. 

**At first sight it would seem that the very naturd anxiety aroused 
by the rumour tii the contemplated reduction of the Indian Army 
ought .to a great extent to be allayed by the assurance that such 
reductions as it Is proposed to make will relate solely to such units 
of the Native Army as are not cmisidered to be up to the standard 
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of modern requirements owing to the material in the ranks not being 
now drawn from what are considered to be the best fighting classes. 
There has not. we are warmly assured, been any idea of a reduction 
of the British garrison of India ; and yet, if words and aiAs, pro¬ 
nouncements and deeds, are to be considered as furnishing any 
clue to the possible results of measures now in contemplation, it is 
impossible to avoid a feeling of anxiety lest the proposed reduction 
of the Native Army of India may not be followed—in the course of 
time, if not perhaps necessarily immediately—by a consequent and 
natural reduction in the number of British troops now maintained 
in India. 

The reason given for the proposed reduction in strength of the 
Native Army is naturally the crying need for economy ; but it is 
curious to note that the question does not appear on the present 
occasion to have been raised by the National Congress school, for 
whom the matter seems lately to have lost much of its attraction, 
but rather by a Viceroy who has gone to India with a mandate to 
effect economies regardless of how such measures may affect the 
results of that other mandate with which Lord Kitchener was sent 
to India—to transform the Indian Army into a fighting machine. 
The name of Lord Hardinge recalls the ill-advised measures of his 
grandfather at the close of the first Sikh War, when the Indian 
Army was reduced in strength from motives ef economy and from 
a persuasion that a period of profound peace was to follow the 
successes on the Sutlej. Again does history repeat itself; another 
Lord Hardinge proposes reductions—and this time not merely in 
lien but in units, reserve-producing cadres—persuaded that the 
mere terms of recent Conventions have caused the prospect of 
having to repel an invi»ion through Afghanistan to shrink into a 
vague and remote possibility. 

There has never been any wish or intention'of raising the strength 
of the Indian garrison to that of pre-Mutiny days, when it stood at 
350,000 of all ranks, British and Native, and exclusive of the contin¬ 
gents maintained by Native States, and aggregating from 30,000 to 
40,000. At that time the native troops in India out numbmed the 
British by eight to one, and when, after the Mutiny, the native Army 
was largely disbanded, the Royal Commission laid down that the 
strength of the British garrison should not fall below 80,000, and 
that the native troops should not exceed it by more than two to one. 
The minimum of strength for British troops has nc'imr been attained, 
does not exist at this moment, and has occasionally been unwisely 
permitted to fall far below it and in view of the fact that within 
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recent yean we Imve on occuions borrowed some of the strong end 
eeuoned British units of the Indian garrison for service in other 
end more distant parts of the world, it seems essential that even in 
ordinary times the strength laid down should be exceeded rather 
than cut down. 

The proposed reduction of the Native Army only must arouse 
a feeling of mistrust in the minds of those who have not forgotten 
the statements so often made by Lord Haldane. His cry has ever 
been for efficieimy coupled with economy, and for economy at aU 
oosm. He has told os that " It is India which is the cause of the 
greatest drain upon our establishment at home and the direct cause 
of our necessity to keep up so large an establishment as we'do 
within these islands. , . . Is it necessary to maintain that part of 
establishment in India, which causes us at home inevitably to incur 
a large expenditure in keeping up the materials from which to supply 
drafts for the Indian Army ? . . . It is plain that if you are 
going to effect reductions the first thing you must look to is the 
state of the forces abroad. Can they be reduced ? Your first re¬ 
ductions must be there.'* Lord Haldane has, so far as our colonial 
pouessions are concerned, been as good as his word. He has 
effected reduction abroad ; brought regiments home ; and disbanded 
them. The British garrison in India now seems clearly to be 
menaced ; if the Native Army, regardless of new sources of distur¬ 
bance within and without the country, is to be substantially reduced 
below its present strength of 160,000, the establishment of the 
British garrison must also, from the Haldane point of view, auto¬ 
matically fall. The regiments not required for India will not be 
wanted at home, and will doubtless also be disbanded. The evil of 
reducing the Native Army will assuredly not end with the disband¬ 
ment of certain regiments now discovered to be less efficient dian 
others. 

THE PLAGE INDIA IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

In an able article in the pages ** The National Review ** 
of London«*Asiaticua'shows how India has been most shabbily 
treated in successive sessions of the Imperial Conference. He 
pays thsLt the Imperial Conference bmng a gathering ** at which 
queptions of common intemt may be discussed and considered 
as between his Majesty's Government and the Governments of 
the self-governing dominions beyond the teas'* excludes the 
Indian Empire from any official **statia*’at its deliberations 
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Thu*, in a Conference which is designed to deal with Imperial 
iii fuea, the greatest unit in the Empire has at present no recognised 
place. Its position was even worse at the Colonial Conference 
of Z907> On that occasion, the Secretary of State for India 
never put in an appearance at ail. The India OHice was repre¬ 
sented by Sir James Machay, a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. Sir James Mackay was probably the most unacceptable 
representative who could well have been found for the work. 
He did not represent the Government of India, except in a 
nominal sense; he was not the spokesman of the British 
communities in India; he was most certainly in no sense the 
representative of the peoples of India. His sole contribution 
during the fifteen meetings was a defence of the principles of 
Free Trade in India. But in this he did not represent the views 
of the bulk of the civil servants, or' of the Indian manufac¬ 
turers, or of the peoples of India, or of anybody save the 
Home Government and a few big British importing firms in 
Calcutta and Bombay. The real views of India can be stated 
in a single sentence. They are embodied in the strong and 
growing demand that India shall be granted some measures of 
fiscal indq;>endence under due restrictions. Apart from Six James 
Mackay's solitary contribution, the name of India was hardly 
mentioned at the 1907 Conference, entirely omitted from the 
Memorandum, although during the year under review she had 
spent £19413,000 upon d^ence, as against £3,548,000 spent by 
the whole of the Dominions. 

In 1909, the Imperial Defence Conference met in London, 
its object was ** to dimuss general questions concerning the naval 
and military defence of the Empire." No representative of India 
was invited to attend, and in die official report of the proceed- 
ii^ the name of India was never mentioned at all. 

The difficulties likely to beset any attempt to give India 
equal **status" at a Conference solely intended for the self- 
governing Dominions are, says *' Asiat*cus," great and obvious. 
Nevertheless, the time must come when they will have to be 
faced and solved. It may not have arrived yet, but assuredly 
it is not veiy far off; and meanwhile it is desirable that the 
present position should at least be examined and discussed. 
Even to-day, the Imperial Conference should not and c a nn ot 
afiord to debate great Imperial issues, in which India is vitally 
conoemed, while cherishing the fiction that bidia doe* not eusk 
The existence of India is a great manifest fact which has to he 
reckoned with, bidia is the keystone of the fabric of Empire 
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Any attempt to discuss naval and military questions without 
regard to India becomes almost ludicrous. Any proposal to 
settle the question of preferential trade without taking into 
account Great Britain's best oversea customer is bound to end in 
difficulty. 

In the meantime, even if it does not formally admit India 
to its debates, the Conference would be wise and prudent if it 
referred in future to Indian questions in a somewhat difl^ent 
spirit, and ceased to dismiss Indian affairs with an air of contemp¬ 
tuous indifference. Though India did not figure in the published 
debates of the Defence ConferenM, she found a place—the kind of 
place with which she is unhappily only too familiar—in the pro¬ 
posals which were afterwards formulated as the result of that 
gathering. Apparently, at some undisclosed date, India will be 
expected to furnish a naval unit similar in size and strength to 
those which it is intended to establish in the China and Austra¬ 
lian seas. The East Indies Squadron, towards the maintenance of 
which she pays about £1000,000 annually, is to be enlarged. 
India has not been consulted in the matter. She is simply to be 
told, so far as one can gather, that in due course she will have to 
pay. The deep feeling that is aroused in India by the constant 
attempts to settle Indian affairs and Indian expenditure without 
reference to the Go\'ernment of India or to snch Indian public 
opinion as exists, can be gauged from the following quotation. 
The Times of India of March 31, writing upon a somewhat 
similar unofficial scheme, said flatly:— 

The first postulate, in any question of this character, is that in 
no circumstances can it be accepted if it is to cost India a rupee. 
That dismisses this scheme. But we would go farther and say 
that even if, by a re-adjustment of the Indian expenditure on 
defence, it were found practicable to find money for a contribution 
to the Navy, India should not participate tlmrein, unless the 
spending of her contribution were entirely within her discretion. 
We shall be met with the report that this is impossible in the 
political condition of the country. The only answer is that India 
can then have no share in the project. 

To the creation of that feeling, the holding of frequent 
Imperial " ^therlngs whidt completely disregard the position 
and wishes of India has contributed in no small measure. It 
is intensified by such dis- dosures as that made the other day, 
when the India Office, at the bidding of the English tobacco 
•magnates, peremptorily lowered the new tobacco duties in 
Order to promote the sale of British products at the expense 
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of the Indian revenues. It is de^ened 1^ sudi incidents as the 
prospective partial ruin of several of the smaller native States, 
as a result of the compulsory stoppage of the opium trade with 
China, dictated from London without any heed to the welfare 
of the unfortunate cultivators of poppies. 

* Asiaticus' proceeds to observe 

The time is at hand when India will assuredly demand to be 
treated with more consideration, and to be granted a mote effec¬ 
tive voice in her own business. 

Hie change which India has undergone in the last ten years is 
not yet even dimly realised in England. If the public in this 
country wish to comprehend it, they should consider the difittence 
between the England of to-day and England as it was when 
Queen Victoria died. What a host of new developments, of fresh 
questions, of novel conditions, of unexpected discoveries and in¬ 
ventions, of new modes of thought and belief, have been witnessed 
in the last decade ! Yet the changes in England are slight in 
comparison with those wrought in India since the new century 
dawned. The more violent episodes of political ** unrest,” though 
grave enough are only one part, and not the most important part, 
of modifications which are destined profoundly to affect the future 
relations of India with the rest of the British Empire. The in¬ 
telligent sections of the peoples of India are awake and impor¬ 
tunate. They are no longer willing humbly to submit to the 
dictates of Great Britain without making their voices heard. 
The reforms introduced during the last Viceroyalty, necessary 
enough in principle, though in some respects wrongly conceived, 
have merely regularised a situation which had already arisen. The 
politicians of India were told that vre wished them to exercise a 
larger share in the control of their own affairs. We created 
facilities for the purpose, and they needed no second bidding. 
The chance for which they had long been clamouring had come 
at last. They are unmuzzled, and quite ri^tly mean to remain 
BO. We must not be surprised if they use their new opportunities 
to further their own interests first, and think of Great Britain 
afterwards. That is exactly what the Dominions do, and we 
applaud their independent spirit. Need we marvel if the spokes¬ 
men of India follow the same course ? And how long shall wc 
be able to deny to India some modicum of that real administrative 
freedom which is the unqustioned possession of the Dominions ? 

So far good. But the rub lies in the ways and means 
whi(^ Asiaticus proposes; He thinks that as England cannot 
kllow complete Self-gpvernment in India so dw Government 
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oi India should be ^ven greater freedom from the co&trol 
of Parliament and ‘Whitehall. He says that **at a time 
when every self-governing Dominion is completing his 
emancipation from the Colonial Oifioe and Parliament 
it is not to be expected that India will be willing to 
place herself under closer subjectttm to the India Office and to 
Parliament” This is confusing the whole situation. The con¬ 
ditions of India and of the self-governing Dominions are not 
alike. In the self-governing colonies the government u controlled 
fay their own people and Parliament So thqr must naturally 
resent the control of other people. But the people of India have 
no control over their own aflairs. And as control by any people 
is better than no popular control, they would welcome a more 
watchful eye on the part of British Parliament over Indian affairs 
as the second best thing. We admit that had the Govwnment of 
India been more independent, India would perhaps have got some 
advantage in fiscal affairs; but the disadvantages would be SO 
xnany that we are willing to forego that advantage for the present. 
However, * Asiatieus' concludes in the following way 

** Meanwhile it behoves us to acknowledge, far more effectively 
than we have yet done, that India is an integral part of the 
Empire. We cannot for ever continue the practice of hol ding 
Imperial Conferences with India left out. We cannot continue 
to devise schemes for binding the Empire closer together, and 
omit India from the reckoning. This is a matter which concerns 
Great Britain far more closely than the Dominions, because 
India is our ^atest market, but it concerns the Dominions 
also. It is to their interest, as well as ours, that India should 
be linked more closely with the rest of the Empire. India is 
certainly destined to be a great manufacturing country, as well 
as a huge exporter of raw products. It is probably entering 
upon a period of far greater prosperity than it has ever yet 
known, in spite of the recent reverses undergone by its cotton 
industry. It buys vast quantities of imports, and will buy still 
more largely in the future as its wealth increases and becomes 
more fluid. But it is not upon the basis of trade alone that the 
Dominions diould t^ke a closer interest in India. Great Britain 
is engaged in her hugej dependency in the greatest political 
experiment the world has ever seen, nothing less than the attempt 
to regenerate and guide into new paths of progress myriads 
of the human race. It is a task whidi, ri^tiy regarded, calls 
forth the highest qusdities of the Briti^ people. Ought it to 
be thought of as an aiteiprise which is the business of Englanfl 
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alone? Cannot the Dominions diare our pride in our^under* 
taking, emulate our interestt and realise that the welfare of India 
ou^t to be their business as well as ours ? 

** Unfortunately, at preamit the attitude of the Dominions 
is too often marked 1^ a vety different spirit. They regard 
India with^scarcely veiled contempt, and are unwilling to consider 
it as part of the Empire at all. Yet with some experience of 
more than one of the Britains overseas, 1 make bold to say 
that die present attitude is generally due to lack of knowledge 
ather than to any real antegonism. It derives additional force, 
no doubt, from die difficulty of Asiatic immigration, with which 
every Dominion is m(»e or less confronted. 1 have never regarded 
dmt difficulty as impossible of solution. India has room and to 
spare for all her peoples, and the problem she has to solve is one 
of distribution rather than over-population. On the other hand, 
her best men, her citizens of education and refinement, have some 
right to expTCt that they may be permitted to move with freedom 
in any part of the Empire to which they belong. They cannot 
claim an unrestricted right of entry which is denied e\'en to the 
English, but they are not unjustified in asking for a wiser discri¬ 
mination. 

“ If India is to remain an integral part of the Empire she must 
become a willing member of the Imperial organisation She will 
, not be drawn into closer voluntary union so long as she is asked 
meekly to accqit the edicts of a Secretary of State, and the fussy 
and often misguided solicitude of Parliament. Some control from 
Ei^land there must always be, but it needs modification and not 
enlargement. No one wants to see the Government of India 
given despotic powers, just as no well-wisher of India could desire 
to see fair equipped with a Parliamentery. ^tem, for which her 
conditions are unsuited. The first necessity is the abolition of 
the mockery which proffers her greater liberty, while denying 
either the people or th^ rulers the right to a real voice in their 
own economic affairs. When that is conceded, when India is not 
c^iected to pay for fleets or troops without being consulted, when 
dm is not humiliated bei^ ignored in the consideration of 
every I mper jal problem, when both Great Britain and the 
Dominions welcome her as a peat Imperial unit, the princes and 
peoples of India will embrace their Britisfa c iti sc nship ^te more 
eagerly than th^ do to-day.'* 
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EDUCATION OF THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY 
Our readers are aware that from some time past the education 
of the Bttcasian community is receiving a good deal of attention in 
England and India* An All-India Central Committee has been 
formed in mrder to further this cause and representatives have been 
sent to England to collect funds. It is a matter of sincere pleasure 
that these representatives are getting enthusisatic support from 
the Biitisli public. It may be in the recollection of our readers 
that at a meeting held in May last at the Mansion House, London, 
in which the Lord Mayor presided and Sir Andrew Fraser took 
part, a resolution was adopted in support of the Eurasian education 
scheme. At this opportune moment Mr. Hora^ Pitt Kennedy 
Skipton has contributed a well written article on the above subject 
to the Nineteenth Century. In this article he has given a systematic 
history of the beginning and progress of education among the 
domiciled community in India. He says 

" At the outset of the British rule in India the English Church 
assumed the responsibility for the education of the children of the 
domiciled community, the oldest Presidency, Madras led the way, 
and as time went on the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay follow¬ 
ed suit. In 1784 the Free Schools in Calcutta were founded by the 
united efforts of the leading men in the place, who raised 30,000/. 
for establishing and endowing them ; and these schools are still 
doing a great work. The fine Martiniere Schools at Qilcutta and 
Lucknow were founded by a bequest of that gallant French soldier 
of foitune, General Martin ; Sir Henry Lawrence established the 
School-Orphanage at Sanawar ; and the Church started schools in 
the Hills at Darjiling, Naini Tal, and Masuuii. The numbers of the 
domiciled community, though steadily increasing, were then com¬ 
paratively lew, and members of the English Services were well paid 
and able to be liberal in their contributions towards the work of 
educating them, so that in this respect, at leas^ all went well. 

The neat landmark in the progress of the domiciled community 
is furnished by the cataclysm of the Indian Mutiny. In this they 
shared the lot of their English kinsmen, and bad their share of the 
*ma88acreb torture, and black despair* that befell white men and wo¬ 
men in that terrible time ; and they proved Uieir essential worth by 
more than one daringland heroic deed. Probably the Mardniere 
School at Lucknow is the only public school in the Empire wbidi 
has a record of active military service to its credit, and it has a 
r(ght to be proud of the distinction. When the season of peril was 
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ewer the seme of obligation to the domiciled community was still 
warm, and the authorities began to consider seriously what was to be 
done for them. Bishop Cotton, one of the greatest in the line of 
distinguished prelates who have ftlled the Metropolitical See of 
Calcutta, set himself seriously to develop and organise a definite 
and well-considered plan for the ptovision of efficient schools for 
this class througout the peninsula, planted at strategic points where 
they were most needed and most readily accessible. The school 
called after his name at Simla was built as a thank-offering for deli- 
vaance from the Mutiny. Government was sympathetic, and 
heartily seconded his efforts ; and the English public in India did 
the same to the best of its even then diminishing ability. From 
1858, when he came out to India, until his untimely death by 
drowning in 1866, the Bishop devoted himself zealously to this 
work, and the fruits of his labours are to be seen in the Bishope 
Cotton Schools still dotted about the country, founded either during 
his lifetime on his own personal initiative, or after his death in grate¬ 
ful memory of his labours. 

In 1880, or thereabout, there opened yet another chapter in 
the history or the domiciled community. From every time the 
Church of Rome had realised its importance and the advantage to 
be gained by winning its members as a whole for the Roman Com¬ 
munion. Formerly the Roman Church had led the way in active 
missionary effort, under the aegis of the Portuguese power, in the 
western and southern portions of the peninsula \ but with the decay 
of that power their missions steadily fell off both in numbers and in- 
fl’ience, and internal dissensions reduced the Roman Communion 
in India to a group of warring factions. With, however, the coming 
of a Roman Catholic Viceroy to India in 1880 the tide began to 
turn. Up to that time the Roman Catholic Missions in India were 
regarded as poor and inconsiderable ; but about that period they 
began to receive large remittances from Europe and definitely start¬ 
ed upon a great forward movement. The money was said to come 
mainly from France, where it was raised by the sale of property 
which was supposed (rightly, as the event proved) to be in dangn 
of confiscation ; and it was sent to various parts of the world for 
missionary purposes—which in practice include proselytising from 
other Christian Communions—and especially to countries flying the 
British flag, where it was considered safe from molestation. In 1885 
the Roman Church succeeded in healing its internal dissensions in 
India, and the Pope and the King of Portugal (who had hitherto 
claimed ecclesiastical jurisdiction in India under the Bull of 
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Pope Alocander VI. in 1493) sigQod a Concordat under which 
the administration of the Roman Catholic Church in India was 
practically unified under a Papal Delegate. The country was 
divided into nine provinces, with twenty-nine dioceses and seven 
vicariates and prefectures, well equipped with churches, chapels, 
theological seminaries, diocesan and monastic institutions, and, 
above all, schools. The central object of their policy was the 
capture of the domiciled community. The new Roman Catholic 
schools and colleges were built in the same places, and in close 
juxtaposition with those of older standing erected long since by the 
Anglican Church ; they bt^an to charge lower fees than the 
English Church began and in case of need even to take children 
free or at little more than a nominal charge." 

No statement of what has been done for the Christian education 
of the domiciled community would be complete which omitted 
any reference to the labours of the non-Episcopal bodies both of 
England and America. The schools owned by these bodies, though 
few in number, are large and well equipped, and are liberally 
supported by the parent societies across the seas. But the com¬ 
parative strength of the three groups of schools throughout India 
may be reasonably inferred, from the following statement, which 
gives particulars of' the schools for the domiciled community in 
the Lucknow Diocese at the present time, and in Bengal in 1908 

Roman Anglican. Non- Undenomi- 
Catholic. Episcopal, national. 

Dioc^ of Lucknow... 18 9 a i 

Bengal ... ... aS ix 6 aa 

The twenty-two * undenominational ’ schools in Bengal include 
fourteen schools maintained by the railway companies for the 
children of their employes. But it would not be far wrong to assert 
that the actual number of Roman Catholics, as compared with 
Artglicans, among the domiciled community is in more than 
inverse ratio to the number of schools provided by the two branches 
of the Church. It has been reckoned that only ij per cent, of the 
domiciled children in Calcutta attend the Anglican Schools, though 
more than 50 per cent, are nominally Anglicans. The rest go to 
the cheaper Roman Catholic schools, and gravitate naturally to the 
Chaicb of Rome. And the leakage la not from the Anglican 
Church alone. Tliioughout India Nonconformist parenta depend 
largely upem Anglican schools for the education of their children, 
and though the majority of the Domiciled Community are normally 
and by sympathies Churchmen, yet there are plenty of English 
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Nonconformists settled in the country whose children are being^ 
drawn into the Roman schools, in the same way, by the cheapnese 
of the terms and by the excellence of the education offered. 

What makes this overlapping and rivalry the more deplorable, 
apart from the damage inflicted upon the ffnglish Church, is the 
fact that the educational opportimities which exist are not nearly 
sufficient for the needs of the case, aitd that there is plenty of 
unworked ground available without invading that which is already 
occupied. There is in all the large cities of India a terribly large 
proportion of the children of the Community who are receiving no 
education at all, and whose parents are plunged in poverty so 
hopeless as to preclude the possibility of their making any effective 
effort on their own behalf. In 1908 it was calculated by the writer 
of the interesting Report on European Education in Bengal (hfr. 
Hallward) that the domiciled community in Calcutta must number 
some 36,000 souls, of whom about one*third were children, and 
that of this third some 2773 were paupers. The existing orphanage 
and schools might, he thought, account for 1160 of these, thus 
leaving t6oo in round numbers unprovided for. 

Mr. Hallward warned that * a political and social evil of no 
inconsiderable magnitude is being ei^endered in our midst, and 
the pauperisation of the needy white and half-caste population is 
increasing with dangerous rapidity.’ He put forward a scheme for 
dealing with them at a cost (for Bengal onlyy of 16,000/. a year, 
and observed that, ’ large as these figures are, it is not too much to 
say that the solution of the problem would be cheap at the price.* 

Meanwhile two things had happened. At the annual meeting 
of the Indian Church Aid Association in 1908 no less than eight 
out of the eleven Indian bishops, with the Metropolitan at their 
head, declared that the key to the position of the Qiurch in India, 
whether in its purely missmonary aspect or as regards its work 
among its own people, lay in the proper education and care of the 
professing Christians of our own race already domiciled in the 
country. 

The joint utterances of the eight bishops came at an opportune 
moment. It led, in the first place, to the emphatic utterance of the 
Lambeth Conference: ' It is of vital importance that the Church 
should establish and maintain secondary schools, wherever they 
are needed, for children of the English-speaking race in all parts 
of the Anglican Communion and in the next to the allocation of 
ao,ooo/. from the Pan-Anglican Thank-offering to the furtherance 
of that work in India. Perhaps the other happening was even 
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nore remarkable. A wealthy Nonconformist gentleman who has 
built up a great fortune in Calcutta has offered a donation of 50,000/. 
for the common benefit of the non-Roman Catholic Christian 
schools in India on the condition that a combined effort was made 
to raise adequate funds to place these schools upon a fooling uf 
assured efficiency under a joint central committee, so as to bring 
united pressure upon the Government to treat them more seriously, 
while retaining unclianged their present religious character, and 
with an especial view to prevent overlapping and consequent waste 
of money and energy. The Indian bishops heartily approve of the 
scheme, and the English Archbishops, the Primate of Ireland, the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and the English Nonconfor¬ 
mist leaders have associated themselves with it. ' Co-oporation 
without compromise,’ wrote the Metropolitan to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is to be the keynote of the scheme; there is to be a 
general fund for the common benefit, but subscribers will also be 
at liberty to earmaik their donations for any denomination with 
which they are in sympathy. For this a formal and forcible appeal 
Will very shortly be put forth. The grant from the Pan-Anglican 
Th.ink-offering will probably become the nucleus of a special 
Church Education Fund, which will be under Church control and 
devoted to the improvement and maintenance of Church schools. 
The Bishop of Bombay has been appointed Convener of a Provin¬ 
cial Board which is now engaged in elaborating a detailed scheme 
for the best administration of this fund and of any earmarked sums 
that may be added to it. The two funds are to be worked in 
harmony and in pursuance of a common policy. The total sum 
required is 300,000/. 

This project has formed the subject of anxious discussion in 
India by the Church at the Synod of the Anglican Episcopate in 
India held at Allahabad last November, and the joint scheme at a 
joint Conference held at Calcutta in the month following. The 
Conference was attended by representative educationists from all 
India, and the Metropolitan was present as a member of the Con¬ 
ference. The Member for Education on the Viceroy’s Council, 
Mr. Butler, was also present. Some vigorous and well-considered 
resolutions were passed, including suggestions that the education 
of the domiciled community should be ' a primary responsibility ’ 
of the Government of India, instead of being left, as at present, to 
tlM chance sympathies of the heads of provinces, any one of whom 
might reverse the policy of his predecessor ; that a laiger proportion 
of the cost of such education should be borne by the Government 
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than hitherto; that a Central European College should be esta¬ 
blished for the benefit of the domiciled community, affiliated to 
the University of London; that the standard of instruction in 
schools for the Domiciled Community should be substantially 
raised, by providing a more highly qualified teaching staff with 
better pay and prospects than have hitherto been offered; and 
that provision should be made for training members of the domi¬ 
ciled community to undertake such work, existing urangements 
for that purpose being altogether inadequate. This in itself was an 
important departure, and the personnd of the Conference which 
adopted these resolutions made its recommendations the more 
impressive. 

The writer concludes by saying that the Roman Church being 
an alien Church manned by foreign clergy should not be allowed 
to have its own way in the matter of education of the domiciled 
community in India. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 


Plaffoe lo India 

Mr. Montagu has circulated the following answer in Parliament 
to a question asked by Mr. GinnellThe recorded number of 
deaths from plague in India (including Native States) in each of the 
last lo years was :—1901, 337,09; ; 1909, 576,365 j 1903, 883,076 ; 
1904, 1,143.993 i *905.1.069,140 ; 1906, 356.7*1 i *907. 1.3*5.89*; 
*908, 156,480 ; 1909, 178,808 ; 1910, 511,309 (preliminary figure). 
For the 10 years the total is 6,473,704. There is no estimate of 
plague deaths as distinct from the number of deaths recorded aa 
due to plague. 

The Indian Army 

The established strength of the Indian Army in 1908-1909 was 
as follows 

Officers Men Total 

European 3544 7*778 753 ** 

Indian 3038 158960 161998 


Total—6582 230738 337320 

The European troops have over 500 officers more with less than 
half the number of Indian soldiers. According to the Appropriation 
Accounts of 1908-op the Army cost in pay and provisions only as 
below 

Rs. 

Europeans: Cost of pay 5,58,14000 

„ provision 80,85,000 


6,38,99,000 

Indians : Cost of pay 5,68,84,000 

„ provision 15,50,000 


5.84,34,000 

Computed per head, each European costs 890 rupees and each 
Indian 368 per annum. Thus a European costs fully 9‘42 more than- 
an Indian in pay and provisions only, without counting pensions 
and other charges. 


Indian Onnenoy Notea 

Until 1903 Indian currency notes were encashable only in the 
*' circles ** (^Icutta, Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon) to which 
th<7 belonged. In that year the Rs. 5 (6$. 8d.) note was made 
universal outside Burma, and in 1909 this privilege was also 
extended to that province. Under an A^' pused in the latter 
part of 1909 Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 currency notes were made similarly 
universal, uid power was given to the Government to apply the 
sane method to notes of higher value. The Rs. 80 note was not 
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universalized, in view of its small cirralation and its competition 
with the sovereign, the circulation of which the Government desired 
to see increased, and it was intimated that as the Rs. ao notes 
in circulation came back to the Treasuries they would not be 
reissued. The concessions, which took effect at the beginning 
of last year, have been successful, and in response to a strong 
popular demand universalization has been extended to the Rs. loo 
\£fi 13s. 4d.) notes, with effect from April 1. These notes are 
now legal tender in any place in British India, and can be cashed 
at any office of issue, irrespective of the circles to which they 
belong. 

4 Bengal Ineorlptloii 

An archseological discovery of considerable impoitance has 
recently been made by Mr. R. D. Bannerjee, Personal Assistant to 
the Director-General of Archseolo^y who has recently been touring 
in the Dacca district. This consists of an inscription of Lakshmana 
Sena, King of Bengal, on the pedestal of an image of the goddess 
Chandi now kept in a small shrine on Patharghat at Dalbazaar in 
the city of Dacca. The inscription records the erection of an image 
of the goddess by a judge named Damodara in the third year of the 
reign of Lakshmana Sena Deva which is equivalent to iiaa A. D. 
The image is said to have been found in the celebrated ruins of 
Rampala in Dacca district. The discovery throws light upon a 
portion of the history of Bengal now based to some extent upon 
guess work, llie inscription is the first of its kind from Eastern 
Bengal proper giving the date of an era of a King of Bengal. Laksh- 
man Sena was crowned King ofBengal in 1119 A. D. and was the 
ast independent King of Bengal. According to history as it is current 
now, Lakshmana Sena fled from Nadia before the Mahomedan 
nvaders of Bengal. The inscription discovered recently, however, 
shows that Lakshm|na Sena was dead at least thirty years before the 
Moslems invaded Bengal. This Lakshmana Sena, who ruled over a 
tract of country from Benares to the Garobills and from the Himalayas 
to the sea was probably not the same Lakshmana Sena who was 
driven away by the Moslem invaders of Bengal. He was the founder 
of an era which was named after him and marked the year of his 
coronation, 1119 A. D. Lakshmana Sena is believed to have been a 
poet of considerable merit and there are several couplets in Sans¬ 
krit by him still extant in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
of Bengal. The inscription on the image reads : " In year three of 
the reign of the illustrious Lakhmana Sena.” It is the oldest 
image of the goddess discovered so far and is of good workman¬ 
ship. It represents the wife of Shiva, the goddess of destruction, at 
the moment when she was getting ready to annihilate the universe. 
It is a female figure having four bands and overladen with 01 na- 
ments. Two elephants are pouring water oyer her head from two 
earthen vessels with their trunks. iUiother inscription on the image 
says it is the work of a man named Narayana. 

Tbe Rivers of Bengal 

In 1904 two articles apprared in the " Manchester Gnardian ” 
In which a cheerful expectation was expressed that the Government 
of India and the Bengal Government were about to repent of their 
neglect of the magnificent waterways with which Bengal is endowed, 
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•nd to enter on an active policy of dredging and otherwise 
improving the rivers. This hopeful view was fully justified by 
appearsiicei at the time when the articles were publish^. But the 
encouraging signs soon vanished, and though one or two useful 
projects have been takmi in band the general attitude of the author* 
Hies towards waterways continues to be one of apathy^ or at beat of 
spasmodic interest. Yet the great rivers form a splendid asset of he 
provinces of Bengal andEastern Bengal. Properly utilised they would 
furnish vast districts witli the means of communication which they 
now lack and which railways cannot supply On the other hand, 
rivers in Bengal, if neglected, are apt to silt up and beoeme a 
chain of stagnant marshes, ^ores of villages are deprived of 
their source of drinking water, and what were once health-giving 
streams become breeding-grounds fat mosquitoes and nurseries of 
malaria. Some districts of Bengal, such as Nadia and Jessore, are 
ftill of dead and dying rivers. Malaria is rampant in these areas, and 
the last Census reveals a decline of 100,000 in the population of 
Nadia and Jessore alone. To realise the great extent of the waterways 
it must be remembered that, according to a recent estimate, the 
navigaiile rivers to the east of Allahabad exceed 24,000 miles in 
length during the rainy season. Elven in the dry months the waterways 
which give enough draught for country boats extend over 14,000 
miles. Nor is there any lack of the commercial enterprise required 
to utilise these facilities for transport. Between 35 and 40 steamer 
services are maintained. The vessels employed by the various 
companies form a considerable fleet, the number of steamers and 
lunches bein^ 257 and the number of flats and barges 590. About 
3,500,000 miles a ye.ir are covered by these vessels, or 10,000 
miles a day. The traffic which they carry between Calcutta and 
various river stations is over a^ million tons, a substantial total, 
which does not, however, include the large intermediate traffic 
between river stations in Bengal and Assam. But, in spite of the 
energy which the steamer companies show, the neglected condition 
of the rivers confines their operations to 4,000 miles out of a dry- 
weather total of 14,000 miles which should be available for traffic. 
It must be added that the waterways thus utilised have in a large 
measure been kept in order by the companies. Most of the 
dredging or training that has been needed has been done by them. 
Until quite recently they carried out at > their own expense the 
lighting and buoying of the channels, but Utterly a part of the 
work has been taken over by the Government. The chief cause of 
the genoral neglect of the rivers is that waterways are under the 
care of the Irrigation branch of the Public Works Department. 
This Department suffers from the constant changes in personnel 
which are characteristic of the administration of India. So un¬ 
satisfactory has Government management proved itself to be that a 
demand is now being made for the creation of a Waterways Trust 
on the lines of the Calcutta Port Trust, which by unremitting 
attention hu vastly improved the Hooghly as a navigable river. 
Only in this way, it is held, will it be possible to secure a staff' uf 
trained engineers who will keep the rivers under constant observa¬ 
tion, become acquainted with their peculiarities, and be able to 
apply promptly any remedial treatment that is needed. 
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Import of Olgarettoo 

The following figures will show that the import of Cigarettm into 
India has greiUly fallen on account of the newly imposed duty on 
tobacco t-* 

Lakh lbs. Lakh Rs. 

1908-09... ... tg‘95 57*79 

10.. . ... 30*84 64*98 

11.. . , ... 11*07 Sfi'afi 

Oat XndoBtrp 

Gut industry is a paying concern, which has been sadly neglected 
in this country. The Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
has addressed lately the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 
subject, saying that a large and profitable trade can be carried on 
from Calcutta. Things which the village butchers do not care to 
preserve, can bring a very high price from Europe if they are 
properly treated. The Director intends to communicate with the 
houses who are prepared to carry on the business here. 

Ootton Ooltiwatloii 

The Bombay Agricultural Department will take up in the near 
future the following three important lines of work 

(a) To decide which of the exotic and hybridised cottons bred 
on the various farms offer the greatest profits in different localities 
and to confine the efforts to putting in the seed of the most pro¬ 
mising variety in each case and establishing effective buying agencies 
for the produce. 

{ 6 ) To study the question of providing the most suitable 
implements for the efficient cultivation of various black soil. 

(c) To make a survey of the fodder supply in the various 
localities and the best means of improving it. 

'1 

ZnventlonB In 1001 

The annual report of the Secretary under the Inventions and 
Deigns Act for igio is published, which shows that during the 
year 667 applications were made for leave to file the specifications 
and 618 specifications were filed. The toml number of applications 
under the present Act has been 10,87s and of specifications 8,|o8. 
Compared with 1909 the decrease in the number of aj^plicalions 
has been sS, but there have been X15 more specifications filed. 
The amount received as continuance fees, by payment of which 
existing privileges are kept in force, 1ms decreased by Rs. 8,750^ 
but the total income of the ofl^e is better by Rs. 987-5-0. The 
range of inventions covered by the applications was as wide as 
usual and the predominance in the railway and textile industries 
still persists. A rather noteworthy feature of the year has been the 
increue in the number of applications under the heading of 
cooking appliances, and that is directly traceable to the prize 
offered by Mr. David Yule for the best cAula shown at the U. P. 
Exhibition at Allahabad. Of the 667 applications made during 
the year 45 related to inventions ihaApHmafem did not appear to 
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be novel. In accordance with the practice that ia now well eitab* 
lished, the state of public knowledge was pointed out to the 
applicant, and he was given an opportunity of amending his applica¬ 
tion, including ii cases pending from the previous year. 

The Indian Railways 

The administration report for 1910 issued by the Indian 
Railway Board shows that 603 miles of line were opened during the 
13 months, making a total length for the Indian Empire of 33,099 
miles. The total capital expenditure has now aggregated to more 
than 398 millions sterling. Omitting annuity payments in redemp¬ 
tion of capital, the net gam to the public Exchequer for the year 
on the working of Stale railways was ;^2,87o,ooo. The net earnings 
of all Indian railways yielded a return on the capital outlay on open 
lines of 5*46 per cent, as compared with 4*81 in 1909. The total 
number of passengers carried was 371'58 /nillion, against 329'38 
million in the previous year. Nearly 41 millions more third-class 
passengers were carried. The average rate charged to passengers 
of all classes was 2*45 pies per mile, or just over one-fifth of a 
penny, and the average distance travelled was about 36 miles. The 
aggregate tonnage of goods traffic was 65*69 millions, as against 
60*90 in the previous year. The average distance over which a ton 
of goods was carried rose from 153 to 184 miles. This higher figure 
points to the activity of the export trade. The prospects of the 
railways for the current year are very good, the earnings since 
January being higher than in the corresponding period of 1910, 

Searbone Trade of Bengral 

The value of the sea-borne trade in merchandise in Bengal in 
1909-10 was 1x6*94 crores, of which the share of Calcutta amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 116'^ i crores, as against 110*64 crores and Rs. 110*48 
crores respectively in 1908-9, an improvement in each case of over 
Rs. 6 crores or nearly 5*7 per cent. These figures are still short of 
1907-8 by nearly Rs. 6 crores, and they represent only a partial 
recovery from the stagnation of 1908-9. Imports into Calcutta were 
valued at Rs. 46*62 crores, an expansion of 5*4 per cent. Of the 
increase, yarns and textile fabricc were responsible for so much as 
Rs. 3*73 crores. The imports of sugar were valued at Rs. 5*03 
crores. Of all imports, 71 per cent, was received from the United 
Kingdom, against 69*3 per cent, in 1908-9. Jnte continued to be 
the dominant staple of the export trade, and the United Kingdom 
was the best customer. Tbe coasting trade declined from Rs. 33,34 
lakhs to Rs. 18,96 lakhs, or 14*7 per cent. Of this total, 51*3 per 
cent, represents trade with Burma, 11*9 per cent, with Madras, 37 
per cent, with Bombay and Sind, 3*6 per cent, with Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and z per cent, with non-British ports. Imports into 
Bengal by rail and river from other provinces were valued at 
Rs. 49.87 crores, as compared with Rs. 48*76 crores in 2908. The 
principal articles of export were cotton goods, metals, iron and steel 
sugar, rice and oils, 
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A HISTORY OF GUJERAT 

[A History of Guzerat —by Abu Turab Wali, Edited by Dr. 
Denison Ross, John Murray, London, 1909] 

One important service which the Emperor Akbar rendered to tfie 
world was the encouragement of the composition of local histories 
and of autobiographies. They were intended to be materials for the 
great history of his ancestors and of his own reign, that is, of the 
Akbemama. His Secretary, Abul FazI, tells us that the royal 
commands were issued throughout the dominions to the effect that 
those who, from old service, remembered the events of the past 
“should send to the Court copies of their notes and memoranda.*’ 
“By these means, wrote Akbar,” “I constructed a reservoir for water¬ 
ing the Rose garden of Fortune.” 

It is to this enlightened encouragement of Akbar that we owe the 
memoirs of Gulbadan Begum, of Janhar, the ewer-bearer, and of 
Bayazid the Biyat, and the history of Gujerat now under notice. 

It is true, as remarked by Dr. Russ, that Abul Fuzl, the author 
of the Akbertiama, makes no mention of Abu Turab’s history, 
but neither does he specify the memoirs of Gulbadan Begum or of 
Janhar. Rut he had evidently used them and I think it is clear that 
he had also on occasions borrowed from Abu Turab. The passage 
at page 53 of the third volume of the Akbemama about Aziz Koka’s 
regarding the report of Akbar’s approching Ahmedabad as a 
pleasantry is taken from Abo Turab’s pages. This seems to me 
to be a reference to page 84 of Abu Turab’s history. I think too 
that Abul Fazl has borrowed from Abu I'urab part of his account 
of the murder of Bahadur, the king of Gujerat. At page 146 of 
volume r he quotes Abu Turab, but represents it as a mere verbal 
eommunication. 

Abu Turab was a Persian by origin, his fami|y having belonged 
to Shiraz where they were known as the Setami Sayids. l*hts name 
was due to a tradition that an ancestor of the family had visited the 
tomb of the Prophet and saluted it when a response came from the 
grave. Abu Turab's grandfather Shah Mir is said by the authOT of 
the Mint Ahmedi (litb. II. 41) to have come to Gujerat in 898 
A.H. or 1493 ad. during the reign of Saltan Mahmud Bigarha, and 
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to have aettled at Champanir, which was then the capital of 
Gujerat. Hia tomb is said to be still there. His grandson 
removed to Ahmedabad and settled in the quarter of Asawal. But 
apparently this did not take place till about 1554, for Abu Turab 
speaks of the family house being at Champanir in 1536*37 and 
seems to say that he himself was there when it was visited by 
Humayun’s cousin, Zladgar Nasir, and by Tardi Beg (pp. 30 
and 31). He also tells us, page ay, that when Humayun took 
Champanir about this time, he presented his (Abu Turab’s) 
father and uncle with Rs. 75,000 and left them there in order 
that they might pass their days in comfort in their own home. 

According to Xht Akbemama, III, azy, and the Maatiru-l-Umara^ 
Abu Turab's father’s name was Kamalu-d<din, but, as pointed out 
by Dr. Rien, Abu Turub seems to say that his father’s name vraa 
Qutbu>d*din and that Kamalu*d>din was his uncle. I write “ seems 
to say,” because it is possible that the passage at p. 17 “ Kamalu* 
d-din and Qutbo<d*din, the uncle and father of this faquir ” is an 
instance of truskron prottron on the part of Abu Turab or hia 
copyist, for elsewhere and even lower down on the same page he 
writes '* father and uncle ” when speaking of them. However, a 
copyist’s note to the British Museum MS. says that Abu Turab 
was the son of Qutbu-d<din Shukr<ullah. Abu Turab’s tomb is in 
Ahmedabad in the Asawal quarter and there is a photograph of it in 
Sir Theodore Hope's work. No mention is made there of any 
inscription, but there n^y be on^ or there may be some local 
tradition which would clear up the point of the parentage. With 
regard to the question of Abu Turab's age it should be noticed that 
at p. 99 he seems to say that the Mosque Sufi in Ahmedabad, 
as distinguished from the building constructed by him to contain 
the impression* of the prophet's foot, was erected by him as long 
as 964, that is, 1557. Two chronograms are given. One it Shah 
Abu Turab Wall and yields 964 and the other, which occurs at 
the end of some lines by a dervish, is Ganbad (not Ganbaa)>i<Shah 
Abu Turab and yields 994. Dr. Ross’s copyist has wrongly written 
994 in the first line of p. 99, for hia original has 964. This 
building contained K)me hairs of the prophet in addition to the 
impression of his right foot justifying a line in the mss. quoted 
in the Miraf AAmedi, II 16, that it contained representations 
both of the head and the foctt of Mahommed. lliey have long 
since disappeared. 


*11 was ol^ned, Aba Tnrab lays, p. 96, for the Qabbatp-hAbbaa which is 
b the coartyard of the M{sJida-|.HaraD. Mecca. 
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According to the Mirat Akmedi^ II, 41, of the Bombay Litho¬ 
graph, Abu Turab died on 13 Jumada-l-awwa1, 1003, which 
corresponds to the 5th February, 1593. It is not known when his 
book was written, but if it was composed, as is probable, for the 
benefit of Abul FazI, it must have been written about 1590. We 
know that it was written after 994 A. H. fm that date, which 
corresponds to 1586, is mentioned in it. Abu Turab seems to 
have been a householder in 1536, and so must have been well up 
In years when he wrote his book ,* and this agrees with the character 
of the work, for it is the garrulous narrative of an old man, 
especially when the subject is himself. In i57>*73 Akbar wrote 
to him that he was to regard Akbar*s foster-brother Aziz Koka as 
his son (p. 76). Aziz was then over 30; so that Abu Turab must 
have been then, at least, middle-aged. The diirai '^kandari too 
speaks of Abu Turab (p. 333) as having been a leading courtier in 
1530-31. 

Though Abu Turab's history is not a b^ book, several pages 
of it are exceedingly tedious. The first sixty pages «re the most 
interesting, and also the most imluable, for it is the only contem¬ 
poraneous authority we have for the hiiaory of Gujerat in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The Mirai Sikandart was not 
written till 1611 and neither the Tarikh Bahadurshahi nor the 
Tuhfuiu-S'&tialt which it quotes as authorities, seems now to be 
in existence. The first of these was a general history of India, and 
was written by Sam Sultan Bahadur Gujarati, (Elliot's Hist. VI, 177 
and Bayley's Gujerat 59) and the second ms written by a Kashmeri 
named Aram for Saiyd Mabarak Bokhari, one of Bahadur Shah's 
generals. Abu Turab was probably an eye-witness of Humayun’s 
capture of Champanir, and from 981 (i57S~74)i *** *0®^ active 
part in Gujerat! afbirs. * 

His history begins with a description of Bahadur Shah's magni¬ 
ficence. He tells of the death of Sultan Mozaffar If, the father 
of Bahadur, and of the succession of the latter’s elder brother. 
Bahadur was obliged to fly to Hindustan to escape his brother's 
enemity, and he witnessed the great battle at Panipat between 
Babar and Sultan Ibrahim. He returned to Gujerat on account 
of his brother’s assassination, and, according to Babar’s “Memoirs", 
tookacmel vengeance on the supposed culprits. lmadu-1-Mulk, 
the actual murderer, was, says Abu Turab, flayed alive in the 
from his head to his toe-nails. Abu Turab then nanates 
the quarrel between Humayun and Bahadur, and gives copies of 
two of the letters that passed between them. These letters are 
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well-knomi, Mid copies exist in the British Miisemn and elsewhere, 
but at page 43 a copjr is given of a letter from Humaynn to Sultan 
Mahmud 11 which is probably not to be found elsewhere. It must 
have been written in 960 (1553), and before Humayun had 
actually invaded India for Sultan Mahmud was murdered in 
February 1554, and Humayun did not set out on his march to India 
till November of that year. 

Abu Turab gives a vivid account of the murder of Sultan 
Mahmud II, and his narrative differs in several particulars from 
tliat in the Mirai ^kandari. But perhaps the most interesting 
passage in his book is the account of the death of Bahadur Shah. 
It may be compared with the one in Mr. Whiteway’s **Rise of the 
Portuguese Power in India.” Abu Turab seems to have derived 
his information from the Italian renegade Sifr, or Safr, Agha whom 
he calls Kliwaja Safr and Rumi Khan. This mao was with Bahadur 
at the time, and was almost the only man of the parly who escaped. 

Aim Turab introduces Sifr Agha’s account by the words " Rumi 
Khan used to relate.” Another interesting passage occurs at page 
5a when Abu Turab gives what is probably the true story about the 
boy Nanu or Natu who afterwards succeeded to the title of Muzaffar 
HI and gave Akbar so much trouble. He says that his father was 
a carter (saobam, lit a cattle>driver) and his mother a Rajputni. 
She bad been brought to Sultan Mahmud along with a number of 
other women in order that he might choose some of them for his 
harem. She was therefore kept under observation, but outside of 
the female apartments. Before the Sultan had made his choice, 
she gave birth to a son. The Sultan was holding a festival at the 
time, and, says the chronicler, this was the first time that the 
shadow of royalty fell upon Nanu. On tlie other hand, the Mirat 
Sikandari distinctly calls Nanu the son of Sultan Mahmud (pi^e 
196, or 143 of the hranslation). Elsewhere, page 83, Abu Turab 
contemptuously refers to Nanu as a boy whom a disaffected noble 
called Iqhtyaru-l*Mulk had set up, and was keeping secreted in his 
tent ill order that when the time came he might pass him off as the 
King of Gujerat. For this purpose be had got ready a royal canopy 
and umbrella. But whoever Nanu or Mozafiar Shah reaUy was, 
he seems to have bad good blood in him, for he madg a brave 
fight against Akbar, and at last died a Roman's death, deiidtntt 
nufrU/trodor. 

As has been pointed out by Dr. Denison Rots, there is at 
p. 44i or rather at p. 43, an extcaor^nary hiatus in Abu Turab^i 
accounts of the Kings of Gfijerat. He missel out almost entirely 
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the reign of Sultan Mahmud. He tells us of his having been put 
upon the throne in 944 or 1537 A.D. (when he was only ten years 
of age); then he speaks of the intrigues of his two chief officers, 
but he says almost nothing more of the Sultan’s long reign of 
eighteen years. He merely remarks that it would be a long story 
if he were to describe the quarrels between the two officers, and 
at p. 44 he makes a sudden leap to the description of the Saltan’s 
murder in 961 or 1554. One feels inclined to suppose that several 
pages of the original MS. have been lost. 

Abu Turab’s account of the negotiations with Akbar is very 
long and very tedious, but it has some interest on account of its 
containing to much of Akbar’a conversation. When Akbar fir^t 
came to Gujprat he wu disgusted with the wavering conduct of 
the Gujerati nobles and was inclined to blame I timid Khan ind 
Abu Turab for this. The latter had much ado to pacify him. 
There were almost endless discussions, and we ate not surprised 
that Akbar was in the meantime occupying his time by watching the 
antics of a large monkey (p. 74). There seems no doubt that Abu 
Turab took a very active part In handing over Gujerat to Akbar, and 
possibly this was the best arrangement that could be made, though 
one can understand the repugnance of the Gujeratis to It. It 
is evident that Akbar had a high opinion of Abu Turab for, when he 
returned from Gujerat after his wonderful nine day’s ride, he secretly 
wrote to him and asked him to give him confidential reports about 
Aciz Koka and others of the Gujerat officers. Naturally, Abu Turab 
was much flattered by this request, but he was also cautious and, 
*' after much reflection,” wrote in reply that as he proposed to 
wait upon His Majesty at Fattehpur he would delay his reports 
till then. Aziz Koka found out that Akbar had written to Abu 
Turab, and was very anxious to know the contents of the letter. 
Abu Turab put him off, but says that he did not tell the emperor 
anything evil about Aziz. Some years later Akbar made Abu 
Turab Amin of Gujerat and sent him there along with I timid Khan 
the new Governor, in order that he might keep him straight. 

Tlie great event of Abu Turab’s life was his pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1577, and his bringing to India an impression of the 
Prophet’s foot. He tells us that Akbar received it with much 
honour, wrapped it up in his riding-cloak and carried it on his 
shoulder for about one hundred paces. He asked of what foot It was 
the impression and when Abu Turab told him it was the right foot, 
he was satisfied, because it could then be regarded as the comple¬ 
mentary impression of a left foot which had been brought to Delhi 
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fome two eentairia ago. It appears, page 96, that the imprenton 
was found in the QiU>batu>l<AbhaB, in the courtyard of the 
Masjidtt*l-Harain at Mecca. Abu Turab says it cost him much 
trouble and expense to secure the impression, and the JUirai 
AhmeR says it was white on a black stone and vary conspicuous. 
Abn- 1 -Fasl however declares, AkburtuuMt III, aSi, that the relic 
was spurious and that Akbar knew this, but treated it with respect 
in order preserve appearances (as parARari) and out of 

consideration for the simple>minded Sayid. 

Abu Tarab's style is generally simple and intelligible but he 
uses some local words and some of his expressions are obscure. 
Ponribly they have been wrongly copied. Most of the difficulties 
have been explained by Or. Ross in his notes. Th^ manuscript 
in the British Museum (Na Or, i8f8) is very l^ible and I should 
think it generally correct. The same may be said of Dr. Denison 
Ross's copy which was made by a gentleman of Baghdad, though 
it is not without errors. One of these is at p. 5 where a Persian 
couplet has been srrongly copied, so that Or. Ross has been 
obliged to say that he has not understood it The British Museum 
original is however sufficiently plain. Instead of the unintelligible 
Shah damzQ bad dilf one should read ShadeeAad-i-dil. The couplet 
is In praise of Sultan MozaSar II, the father of Bahadur Gujarati, 
for his generosity in restoring Malwa to Sultan Mahmud Khiiji 
after his rebellious subjects had dispossessed and imprisoned him. 

The poet's wm-ds may be rendered thus : “ Thy Court is the 
happy-home of the afflicted. Whatever thou takest thou restorest.” 
The chronogram on the same pi^e yields 929 or 1523. 

There is a more difficult couplet at p. 25. The copy is correct 
and only differs from the version in the Mirat ^kandari by bir mah 
being written instead of ba mah. But the meaning is hard to guess. 
It is sud by Abu Turab to have been extemporised by Ighteyar 
Khan, the Governor of Champanir, when Humayun offered him 
his choice of either serving him or of returning to his master 
Bahadur. Accorfflng to the Mirat IRkandari^ it was uttered by 
Ighteyar Khan to celebrate his victory over a defeated disputant. 
Both authors agree in sayipg that it contains an enigmatic reference 
to Humayun's name. Fazlullah, the translator of the MiratSihandari, 
says, p. 196, that the couplet contains the numerical value of 
Humayun's name. But he does not mtplain how this is so and 1 
cannot make the alleged afy'ad come right 1 bdieve that the real 
explanation is that the second line contains an anagram of part, at 
least, of Humayun's name, wmi, moon, being equal to ffmma, and A, 
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fhe l«Bt letter of mmA, also makinj;, along with the ma of the follow¬ 
ing word an anagram of the same proper name. This view *8eema 
supported by another instance of Iqhtiyar Khan's enigmas as given 
at p. 195 of the translation of the Mirai Sikaniari (p. ssa tX. the 
Persian text) which turns upon a bad pun on the name Jemal. 

At page 19, four lines from foot, there occurs another bad 
mistake which makes the sentence unintelligible. It really refers 
to an mder of Fftimayun to extinguish the fires in Cbampanir. 
At line a of the same page iah 10 has been substituted for 
No. a which la the correct reading. At page 17 line 8 a line of 
the original has been accidentally omitted after the word Chiton 
What the writo's father and uncle said was that their desire 
was that Chitor which had been recently deUvered from the 
infidels might be surrendered to Bahadur in' order that they 
might go and induce him to come to terms. 

It is singular that the author never mentions his own tmme 
except in a chronogram. He generally speaks of himself as the 
faquir, hut in one or two places he calls himself “ the writer" 
(mohurir) and once he calls himself the iai or supplicant. Twice 
he quotes others as calling him Shahien. 

B. BwwwvMtf* 

RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 

[By R. N. Samaddar, Published by 1 . A. Isaac, 8, British Indian 
Street]. 

'* To me he stood alone in the single majesty of, I had almost said, perfect 
humanity. No one^n • past historv nr in present lime ever came before my Judg¬ 
ment clothed In sneh wisdom, grace and bnmanity. I knew of no tendency even 

to error.He was the most liberal, the most amiable ,and the moat candid ef 

men......ttneqsalled in past or present time.” 

Thus wrote an eminent physician of London about three 
quarters of a century ago to a friend of his about the man 
a short account of whose life and character this book proposes 
to give and who, whether equalled or unequalled in the past, 
was certainly the greatest Indian of his time and of the century 
in which be lived. The book isionly a reprint of a paper read 
at a meeting of the members of the Brahmo Students* Home. 
The whole life of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in a single paper 1 
■«it is not strange therefmre that the accoimt should be so very 
meagra Even in this, the author might better have devoted more 
apace to the Raja's works than to mere incidents and ancedotes 
of his life. The chapter which is devoted to the quoting of testi- 
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monials of different men and newspapers on tbe life and character of ^ 
.the Raja ought not to have found a place in such a small volume as 
this. However, as it is, the book will help to create in the mind of 
the educated community a desire to know more of the life and 
writings of the Raja and, as such, is expected to serve a useful 
purpose. The Raja's work is of so varied a form that it is not 
possible to do justice to it in the short space at our disposid. 
There was not a department of public life which he did not 
touch and whatever he touched he adorned. Briefly his life* 
work may he divided into the following parts (i) his services 
in the cause of English education, (a) his services in the cause of 
religious reform, (3) his services in the cause of social reform, (4) his 
services in the cause of Bengali literature, and (5) his services m the 
cause of politics. Here are some of the important points touched by 
the writer. In 1823, he wrote a letter to Lord Amherst against the 
government policy of oriental education then in vogue and very ably 
set forth the advantages that would follow from the introduction of 
English education into the country. He was a co-adjutor of David 
Hare in founding the Hindu College. He also established an 
English School at his own initiative and expense. At a time when 
Hinduism was fast/sinking into a corrupt and degrading ritual, hu 
brought to light the incomparable truths of the Vedic religion. 
He gave a perfectly national turn to the religious movement which 
he initiated and saved many from absolute spiritual death. When 
the author of Tjie Subjection of Women was not yet in his teens, Ram 
Mohan Roy conceived the most advanced ideas about the status of 
women and fought for them. As is well known Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy was the originator of Bengali prose. He established the first 
Bengali newspaper, Sangbad Kaumudi, and strenuously fought against 
the ordinance issued by Mr. Adam, the then Governor-General, im¬ 
posing certain restrictions on the liberty of tbe press. In those 
days ordinances could not become law without the sanction of tbe 
judges of the Supreme Court. Raja Ram Mohan Roy addressed a 
memorial to the Supreme Court against the said ordinance. But it 
rejected the memorial and registered the regulation. The Raja 
then addressed another memorial to the King (Geroge IV) showing 
the necessity of granting freedom to the press of India. Both these 
memorials are reproduced in the appendix of this work. As the 
author says, they contain all that can be said in defence of the 
liberty of the press and espedally of the Indian Press, and as such 
ought to be read by every sudent of politics in India. While in 
England he was called upon to give evidence befoie tbe Select 
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Commjttee of the House of Commons and he acquitted himself re¬ 
markably and published three political tracts entitled “ Remarks on- 
^ Settlement of Europeans in India," ** Suggestions for the Future 
Government of India,” and ** Exposition of the Practical Operation 
of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India.” 

In the above the author' gives us nothing which is new or 
original, but in our country knowledge is so rare that we make no 
apology in giving here a brief outline of the main works of the 
Rajah’s life. 

The Hon, Mr. Bhupendranath Bose, who is now touring in 
England, recently paid a visit to Bristol and had a photograph 
taken of the renovated tomb under which lies buried the bones of 
the great Rajah. We hope to publish shortly an illustration of this 
tomb with a detailed account of his life in England. 
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RURAL REFOMl. * 

The molt unreflecting traveller through the villages in the interior 
of Ben^l must have heaved a sigh of sorrow over their deserted and 
decadent condition, and thedeplorable changes which have come over 
rural life and occupations. The forces that have silently worked, and 
are still working, these momentous changes, are the natural force of 
villi^ decay and the artificial force erf townimrd emigration. These 
forces, acting and re-acting upon each othm, have tremendously 
accelerated the depopulation of the villages and the disintegration 
of village society. The country districts, thus drained of their most 
valuable and potential elements, have been slowly and thoughtlessly 
sacrificed to the towns. The towns, on the other hand-—which 
afford eas^ luxury, and mechanical focilities of life to the rich, high 
material prospects to the professionals and the ambitious, easy em¬ 
ployment to the average clerk and labourer, and ready market for 
the products of petty artisans and traders of the mofussil—are 
being unduly fattened at the expense of the villages. This one¬ 
sided development has either destroyed rural industries or relegated 
them to only very subordiiute positions, and has led serious men 
to reflect with dismay and lamentation the malady which has seized 
village life. On the one hand, these and other inducements, which 
life in town provides for all classes of people, render it an eminently 
pleasant and convenient place for their residence; and, amidst the 
bustle^ the excitement and the amusements of city life, they forget, 
for the moment, what is happening outside the world in which they 
live and work. On the other hand, malaria, want of efficient drain¬ 
age, want of pure and adequate water-supply, absence of educational 
faciliti^ the dullness and monotony of village lif^ want of political 
excitement and the disgusting petty village factions—render village 
life almost insupportable. These forces—the forces of attrac¬ 
tion to town and of repulsion from village—are constantly at work 
to drive the villagers into townsand the result has been to 
cripple the resources of the country—the supporter of all our com¬ 
merce and industries the fountain-head of idl our iigtional resour- 

*SoineoftbepaMieei in this article have been rcptedaced from eertain 
ankles coBtrlbvM^tbc aatbor to a local newspaper. 
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ces, and the source of national vigour and vitality. The village hat, 
by this process, been denuded of its best human and recupera¬ 
tive resources, thus leaving rural society barren, inert and lifeless. 
The strenuons workers, the wealthy zemindars, and the resourceful 
educated men, are being gradually lost to the village, which is 
left a prey to all the forces of disintegration and decay. A 
strongly knit village must be a vigorous and self-contained unit in 
the social and political organism, producing, with the active co¬ 
operation nf its members, all the necessaries and amenities of an 
affluent and contented life, and providing for them healthy and 
prodtable employment. Such a village should be the basis of a 
higher and more developed form of communal life, the training 
ground of its members for the higher civic duties -and the 
granary of its food-supply. But this ideal conception of village 
life is gradually losing its hold on the imagination of the 
people, because altered notions of domestic comfort, of the standard 
of life, of duty towards the country and the community, and of the 
possibilities of industrial life, are working a complete revolution in 
the ideas and habits of our village population. The most disastroua 
effect of these changes has been on village economy and produc¬ 
tion. Tanks, orchards, and culturable lands are falling into dis¬ 
repair and decay, owing to want of proper care and management, 
and are neither being repaired nor replaced. The vast areas of cul¬ 
turable wastes offer an excellent field for productive employment; 
the preservation of the paternal estates from ruin and ravage, the 
establishment of new gardens and orchards, the breaking in of cul¬ 
turable wastes, the excavation and reclamation of tanks, the planting 
of useful trees—these are some of the obvious duties of villagers, 
because they are the surest means of recouping the economic waste 
to which the country is perpetually subject. The absentee landlord 
is no less responsible for the present condition of affairs than the 
absentee labourer, or the absentee middle-class educated man. The 
supreme indifference which is generally displayed by a zemindar 
(there are, of course, honourable exceptions) completes the cata¬ 
logue of the pernicious influences which are sapping the foundations 
of village life. With a complaceny, which is iniquitous rather than 
creditable, the landlord appropriates and wastes the greater portion 
of the money got from his tenants, to whom he has grave obligations 
to discharge. At the distance at which he keeps them, he loses all 
touch and syi%attiy with th^poor and helpless tenants, who are 
left to improve their holdings as best as their slender means permit, 
without assistance or encouragement from their landlord. The 
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zemindar is the fittest coontrjr gentleman to re-organise the village 
community, by his moral and pecuniary support, and to impart to 
it health, strength, vitality and cohesion. But alas I |his false and 
perverted ideas of position and prestige forbid him to visit, and 
inquire after the welfare of, his own people, lest his* gracious 
presence be polluted by their gaze. The villagers are thus deprived 
of the landlord’s paternal care and interest, and are driven to fight 
unaided the forces of destruction which, in the end, overpower 
them. 

Among the consequences of this accelerating drain may be 
prominently mentioned the decline of agriculture and its attendant 
evils. A great Chinese philosopher has said, (I quote the words 
from a book by Senator Jules Meline) that *' the well-being of a 
people is like a free : agriculture is its root, manufacture and 
commerce are its branches and leaves. If the root is injured, the 
leaves fall, the branches break away, and the tree dies.” The decline 
in the well-being of the people, which, in the words of an American 
economist, is made up of health, wealth, wisdom and virtue, is 
therefore an inevitable consequence of the decline of agriculture. 
Recognising the value and importance of agriculture, many civilised 
nations have set on foot very powerful and healthy movements 
for " return to the land ” and for arresting the exodus to towns. 
The ease and conveniences of town life, whatever may be their 
charms and advantages to certain classes of people, are not without 
their injurious influences on the powers of physical exertion and 
endurance which are essential to the pursuit of a strenuous life, as 
well as on the virtues of simplicity, industry and perseverence which 
are necessary for the formation of manhood. England, whose 
prosperity has followed in the wake of her manufacturing industries, 
has shown an attitude of unconcern at this movement. She may have 
the best of reasons to adopt this policy j but it would not be to the 
advantage of India, whose political and economic conditions are 
entirely dissimilar to those of England, to imitate her in this respect. 
Let India take advantage of the experience of other countries 
which are developing manufacturing and agricultural industries 
side by side, and adopt, as her settled and permanent policy, the 
development of her agriculture. 

I have referred at the outset to the absence of educational 
facilities as one of the drawbacks of village life. It is necessary 
to explain the type of education suitable for village boys who are 
not endowed with an uncommon intellect nor with a lofty ambition. 

I am not sure if there is, at present, any well-devised policy of 
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roral education A ail. The syatem in fogue doei not profev 
to train the eye, the hand, and the musclea of the children, nor 
does it faitdl into their minds a desire for nature study nnd a 
love for home and its environments. Nature-study has been very 
aptly defined to be a study of ** those things hi nature that are 
best worth knowing, to the end of doing those things that make 
life most worth living.” The most covetable life for an agricultural 
community is form life, and those things that mcMt conduce to a 
happy life in the village are fwovided therein in profosion by nature. 
Nature-study, in its deep significance, fosters moral, social, religious 
and educational virtues of the finest type. If the child, at the early 
stage of his education, is taught to venerate nature^ to appreciate her 
bounty, to dive deep into her secrets, her laws and her phenomena, 
and to admire the beauty and the grandeur of God's creation, what 
better education can be devised for his moral well-being 7 Another 
important—nay necessary—adjunct to rural education is the school 
garden, which simultaneously promotes nature-study as supple¬ 
mentary to book-instructimi, and teaches the processes by which 
plant-life grom and develops. Besides its educational, the school 
garden has its utilitarian, value ; for, if properly conducted, it can, 
in a poor country like India, substantially supplement the 
miserable pittance of the primary school teacher. The entire policy, 
therefore, turns on the supply of good and suitable teachers and an 
adequate number of such schools. It is a matter of sincere gratification 
to find that the Bengal Government propose to spend two lakhs of 
rupees during the cuirent year on primary school buildings. I expect 
that the mcpression “ primary school buildings " is not meant to 
rignify a structure of brick and mortar without gardens or plsf- 
grounds^ i^ich oi^ht to form an essential feature of a village 
primary schooL The Government will, I trust, make the grants 
conditional cm the schoothouse being built in the midst of a 
mim'mum area of 6 acres of ground (which is not a very expensive 
site in a village) and cm the laying out of a garden for carrying 
on experimental cultivation in floirers, fruits and vegetables. It 
is hoped that suitable trained teachers will be forthcoming ; but 
the present opportunity should not be lost of laying the foundation 
of an ideal rural school, which bids fair to woric a remarkable 
transformaticm in the educational and eccmomic life of the rural 
pc^latkm. It must, however, be remembered that this trans¬ 
formation is only possible through an apfueciation of the waste 
and desolaticm to which the villages have been reduced and the 
necessity for their rehabilitaticm. The most suitable type of education 
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is that which is calculated to foster this appreciation and not 
the system of compulsory education advocated by certain reformers. 
It is an elementary doctrine of metaphysics that compulsion 
seldom works beneficial changes, which must evolve from within 
by contact with wholesome moral influences outside. Those 
who are familiar with the occupations and circumstances of the 
population of villages in the interior will, I am persuaded, never 
dream of exercising pressure on the parents to send their boys 
to school. If the schools become useful in the direction I have 
indicated they will attract pupils spontaneously; if not, they are 
never likely to be popular. The principal obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, lies in the adequate provision of institutions which 
do not impart random or aimless courses of study, uncongenial 
to the world in which the boys live and are destined to work ; 
but to instil into the boys an interest in, and an affection for, their 
country, a desire to stick to it, to work in, and for it, and to 
counteract the* tendency of the townward movement. 

The second remedy is to drive away malaria. The task is not 
a very easy or hopeful one; but in the life and death struggle on 
which we are entering, it must be fought at all costs. It has never 
been satisfactorily demonstrated whether malaria is the cause of 
rural emigration, or the latter is the cause of malaria. I'he latter, 
however, seems to me to be the correct theory. Every observant 
week-ender, journeying by railroad, must have noticed vast tracts 
of malarial country converted into healthy and' charming places 
of residence by Europeans with the ^application of funds and 
energy. The Panama tract, through which a canal is now being 
constructed, was, until recently, a hotbed of malaria; and, if reports 
are to be trusted, it is stated that before its reclamation, So out of 
lOo workmen died of this terrific scourge ; but by the simple process 
of cleahsing it has now been converted intoione of the healthiest 
places in America. The city of Calcutta was notoriously unclean 
and unhealthy about 50 years ago, with its elongated cess-pools, its 
filthy tanks, its polluted wells, its abominable bustees, its skinning 
ghat, and lastly the system of voiding its night-soil into- the 
Hooghly. Within the life of two generations, its face has been 
altered beyond recognition and it is at presmit regarded as the best 
city in Bengal for health, wealth and comfort. Every country, 
in its primeeval state, is unhealthy and uninhabitable. The bushes 
of Australia, the dense forests of Western America, the wilder¬ 
nesses of Africa, and, nearer home, the tea tracts of Assam 
were notorious for their insanitary or inhospitable condition. But 
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these regions are no longer what they were, and their complete 
transformation has all been the work of man. It is my firm convk> 
tion that judicious and effective measures of sanitaUon, which have 
succeeded in certain parts of the world, should succeed in other 
parts as well; and, it is not beyond the means or the power of 
the average' village folk to rehabilitate the villages, which are not, 
indeed, more unhealthy or repellent than these tracts were. 
The question of ways and means is very easy of solution. If 
one-half of the money, which the mofussil zemindars, who have 
no business to reside in towns, and some of the middle-class 
gentlemen, who belong essentially to the village, so thoughtlessly 
sink in Calcutta in buying lands at exorbitant—and not unoften, 
fancy—prices and building fashionable houses thereon, were 
spent on the improvement of the country-side, malaria would 
be stamped out within a measurable distance of time. If they 
had the will and the energy and appreciated the ultimate benefits of 
rural reform, lakhs of rupees could be found for providing effective 
drainage and pure water-supply which are the chief weapons by 
which malaria can be combated; and our country gentlemen 
ought not to stint money or measures until the enemy is bronght 
well in hand. A large proportion of the necessary funds may also, 
if desired, be raised with the agency of co-operative credit societies 
which, as I will show later on, are valuable accessories in the 
organisation of a reformed village life. 

The third cause of rural migration is said to be the dearth 
and scarcity of the necessaries of life. I shall, for my present 
purpose, confine " necessaries of life ” to articles of food only, for 
the price and availability (f. s., the distribution) of the former are 
sympathetically governed by those of the latter. 

A writer in the recently Capital attributed the rise in prices to 
the following causes 

(i) Increase of popolatioD ; 

(a) Exodus of field labourers to towns, and other centres of 
industry to work in mills, mines, docks, jetties, tea gardens, etc., 
where they earn comparatively high wages and eat more food; 

(3) The returned cooly-emigrants who bnng with them very 
good savings, live on better fore than they were C(»itent with before 
they emigrated; 

(4) The cost of traiuport necessitated by the movement of 
population for industrial purposes adds to the cost of food. 

These are undoubtedly the principal causes which affect prices, 
whatever an independent scientific investigation and the inquiries 
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of the Price Commissioner may reveal. But another, and a not 
less important cause appears to be the neglect of agriculture, 
and consequent diminution of agricultural production. 

The rural life, as I have said before, is losing its charms and advan* 
tages and is being daily exchanged for town-life. These changes 
are accompanied by a growing preference for manufacturing 
industries and employment in mills, factories, Government and 
mercantile offices, which are putting the productive capacity of the 
soil to a severe strain. This tendency is not local, but world-wide. 
The net result is that the demand is out-running the supply, and 
it is not surprising that the cost of food is going up. In Germany, 
America and other countries a healthy balance has been 
maintained between the two rival industries, and America has so 
enormously increased her soil-production, and so wisely regulated 
her exports that the cost of her people’s food has steadily dimi¬ 
nished. The state of things in India has been just the reverse : 
for she had been compelled to feed foreign nations before she 
could reserve a plentiful supply for her own sons. To take (he 
single case of rice—^the staple food grain of Bengal and Burma,— 
it IS highly questionable whether its production has increased piiri 
passu with the increase of population, and whether there is any 
justification for the theory that exports do not affect home con¬ 
sumption. With the object of frank discussion I invite a reference to 
the figures, given in the table below, for the 13 years following 
the great famine of 1896-97 

in mlUiona of owt. 
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An examinati on of the figures in the above table shows that the 
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average production of the first two quinquennial, and the last 
triennial, periods was 450-67, 443*6 and 443 million cwts. respec¬ 
tively. The production has, therefore, diminished during the last 
13 years. On the other hand, the average exports of rice during 
the same periods were 32*36, 44-54 and 35*7 million cwts,, the 
percentages of exports to production being 7, 10 and 8, respectively. 
In other words, while the exports have a tendency to rise, the 
production has a tendency to diminish. If we assume the whole 
of the difference between production and exports (t.e., 93, 90 and 
9a per cent.) as home consumption (and the actual figures cannot 
be very far out), it is clear that, if owing to any special causes, the 
production falls short of 408 million cwts., in the near future there 
is bound to lie a deficiency in the normal food-supply of the 1 ire- 
eating population. During the 13-year period under review, the 
number of rice eating population has, it may be safely presumed, 
increased by 10 per cent. If the production had kept pace with 
the population, it should have been 495 million cwts. instead of 
443 million cwis. It, therefore, follows that the production of rice, 
if It was adequate for the needs of the rice-eating population 13 
years ago, is not adequate at the present time, assuming, of course, 
that the whole of the surplus of production over consumption is 
exported. It has been argued that the exports, being only a very 
small fraction of the production, do not materially affect home 
consumption : but this fact can be interpreted to signify that the 
margin of expni table surplus being small, the people always live on 
the brink of a precarious food-supply, because a diminution of the 
production by any quantity in excess of that small fraction means 
to them a deprivation of the normal quantity of food ; and the 
smaller the fraction, the greater is the risk of deficiency in this 
home consumption. This margin of production over consumption 
has a tendency to diminish (r) with the increase of general popula¬ 
tion, and (2) with the migration of the rural population into 
towns. This migration cuts both ways, as it affects both production 
and consumption. In the first place it withdraws so many 
hands from the field of production, which in consequence suffeis ; 
and in the second place, every emigrant into town has a desire 
and the means, to eat more and to eat better than the ordinary 
villager. This continual .tendency to increased demand, 
unrelieved by an increased supply, accounts in a large measure 
for the rise in prices and consequent *' hard times-’* There is no 
systematic attempt on the part of the capitalists and the crop- 
'producing classes to increase the yield of cereals ; the culture of 
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fruits as a marketable commodity is now a neglected and dying 
industry ; pisci-culture has not yet attained to a position of serious 
or profitable occupation, the thoughtless destruction of young fish 
and ova having evoked no remedy up to this time; the cultivation 
of v^etables and fruits is carried on according to the old tradi¬ 
tional methods and nothing has been done within the memory of 
the present generation to improve the quality, to introduce variety 
and to increase the yield; milk and dairy produce are becoming 
a luxury among the rich and the poor alike (the infant being the 
most pitiful victim) owing to the gradual extinction of cattle and 
the deterioration of the breed. In the United States, systematic 
investigations are carried on by the Agricultural Department into 
the nutritive properties and the cost of different varieties of food- 
materials with a view to calculate their power to transform them¬ 
selves into matter and energy, and into “ the changes brought 
about in cooking, and the relative digestibility of different food 
products.” Dietary studies are also made in widely different 
localities to ascertain the amount of food consumed by people of 
varying occupations, age, sex and circumstances. The purpose has 
been to “ secure data in regard to the kinds, amounts and costs 
of food-materials under different conditions, to give an opportunity 
for compaiison with the data obtained by investigators in other 
countries, and to assist in establishing a general dietary standard. 
The results of these expeiiments have been to establish the nutritive 
value, as food, of certain products of the earth which have not been 
used before as such, and to include them in the general dietary 
with a view to diversify food and thus to bring about a reduction 
in cost.” I am unable to claim that our Government should be 
prepared to undertake such onerous obligations, when the attitude 
of the mass of the people is one of stolid indifference, and foolish 
superstition. But my appeal is submitted to the educated and 
influential classes on the one hand, and to the starving young men 
on the other. In my opinion the general pursuit of agriculture 
(in which I include dairy work, pisci-culture and market garden¬ 
ing) on co-operative principles is an efficacious remedy for the 
severe struggle for existence which has manifested within the last 
half-centuty. Every one of my readers has, I presume, heard with 
sympathy the doleful complaints made by young men of average 
or indifferent education about hard times, want of employment, 
and the difficulty, sometimes the impossibility, of supporting their 
families. I am confident that the situation would be considerably 
relieved if these young meu turned their bands to retrieve the 
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agricultural industry after a certain amount of education had fitted 
them for the work in a more efficient manner than the present-day 
cultivator. Men who value dignity of labour, self-respect and 
independence, will, I am sure, agree with me in thinking that 
it is no shame nor degradation to an educated man to derive 
his bread by honest labour in the field instead of at the 
desk. If he clings to that prejudice yet, he must shake it 
off before the struggle for bread becomes harder and keener. 
If the avenues to Government and the mercantile offices are 
closed, the ilimitahie resources of the whole country are at his 
door, and he is at liberty to turn them to his best advantage. The 
greatest peoples of the world—the bravest and the mightiest—are 
those who have tamed the ruggedness of the earth, softened its 
stern and wild features and made it yield forth its hidden and 
bounteous treasures, ilgricultural pursuits endow a people with 
patience, perseverence, strength of character, and physical 
endurance, all of which lie at the root of national greatness. Be¬ 
sides, agriculture and its various subsidiary industries will make 
each family a self-sufficient unit in the community. The great 
indirect effect of increased production will, however, be a cheap¬ 
ening of prices all round, which will be enjoyed by a large number 
of industrial labourers, petty traders and other men with poor 
incomes. The question that now arises is how the funds and 
organisation necessary to effect this desirable revolution in our 
society are to be provided. The answer is definite and unequivo¬ 
cal—" by co-operation.” The broad principles of co-operative credit 
societies started into existence under statutory authority are, by 
this time, well known to our educated citizens. The expansion and 
success of these societies are merely a question of time, for they 
depend upon the active and earnest efforts of the educated 
and intelligent villagers. The village society, in its present 
condition, is too poor to supply recruits of 'the requisite 
capacity for this vitally important organisation. The landlord, 
who is eminmitly fitted by his position, wealth and influence, 
to organise and direct such societies, is either indifferent to or 
ignorant of, his duty and responsibility towards his tenants, and 
the general impressions whicli prevails among gentlemen of his 
class, that the earnings of their estate are their personal possessions 
and that they are free to spend them on personal comforts and 
luxuries, is fatal to all sense of duty and responsibility. A remedy 
that by the bye suggests itself to me would be to convert the 
zemindar’s estate into a distinct unit in the body-politic, and 
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with that object in view to invest him with statutory powers of 
adminitering (he primary services within the estate, namely, 
sanitation, education, police, agriculture and the decision of 
petty civil and criminal cases. Whether this is a practicable 
suggestion or not, I throw it to my readers for all what it is 
worth as it is absolutely necessary to enlist his co-operation 
in the beneficial work of village refoim. The spirit ofco^ipera- 
tion, instilled into the villagers by the landlord and his edu¬ 
cated and public-spirited associates, is sure to inspire them 
with energy and enthusiasm in the pursuit of every kind of rural 
undertaking. For example, by constituting themselves into a 
co-operative society, the villagers can easily raise funds, under the 
law, and invest them, in the first instance, in the excavation of 
tanks. They will serve a two-fold object: (i) they will supply 
pure drinking water; (s) they will develop pisciculture. If the 
society, for instance, constructs four tanks, two of them can be 
reserved for the use of its members, the sale-proceeds of fish, 
which should be sold at a very small profit, being credited to the 
society; the other two tanks may be managed on strictly commer¬ 
cial principles. I am of opinion that under a strong and business¬ 
like management, the principal of the loan could be rep.iid with 
interest within -a short period. A part of the profits might also be 
judiciously expended on other works of pub’ic utility, partly pro¬ 
ductive, (such as the further expansion of tanks, or the establish¬ 
ment of a dsury), and partly unproductive, (such as sanitary and 
drainage works). By planting the banks of the tanks with fruit 
trees and vegetables, a subsidiary industry might be developed which 
would provide the young men, who might join the society and 
devote their time and labour to its cause, with the means of a 
lucrative and honourable livelihood. I have, thus, sketched the 
bare outlines of a scheme of village leforin. By a similar organis¬ 
ation, it should not be difficult to raise funds for the improvement 
of agriculture, capable of providing a larger number of our young 
men with profitable employment. 

There is, however, one strong point which can be urged against 
the general adoption of agriculture as a business, and that is that 
its returns are very slow in coming, and that a young man, with 
probably a wife and two children at ao, finds it irksome to 
serve, as it werei, a period of apprenticeship, and wait for the fruits 
while he and his dear ones are starving. It is somewhat struige, 
however, that while such apprenticeships are very common in other 
spheres of work, for instance, in law, medicine and the clerical 
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service, and are cheerfully and patiently undergone by the workers, 
they are felt to be onerous in the pursuit of agriculture, although 
their hardships can be considerably relieved by advances of capital 
by the village co-operative societies. This drawback in agriculture 
should not, however, prevent our young men from realising the 
gravity and acuteness of the bread problem with which they are 
confronted and deter them from grappling with it with the same 
courage, persistence and coolness which they have displayed in 
other spheres of employment. 

The dulness of village life and the want of political excitement 
have often been gravely adduced as very strong reasons for the 
abandonment of the country. Village life would, without doubt, 
be capable of vivacity and fascination, if the society could be 
united and strengthened by co-operation, by mutual interdepen¬ 
dence, and by a common solicitude for the well-being of the 
community. I'he petty factions, the uncharitable gossipings, and 
the false, exagg^ated or unworthy imputations which, at present, 
corrupt village life, render it a disi^reeable place to live in. These 
evils are not entirely irradicable, for, with the advance of education 
and a deeper knowledge of moral and religious principles, they 
cannot long continue to canker our society. The provision of 
healthy amusements to redeem the monotony of village life is a 
question of men and money. It cannot be seriously argued that 
the village should be gay and sprightly, while it is in process of 
depopulation. If it attracts and retains its best citizens, activity 
and brightness are sure to be introduced as necessary accompani¬ 
ments. The want of political excitement is purely imaginary. 
There is wide scope for the exercise uf political activity in the 
village, which is the best training ground for self-government, for 
in no other sphere is this activity more fruitful of tangible and 
practical results. The community of interests among the village 
population, their economic inter-relation, the simplicity and 
freedom of rural life, as well as the traditions of useful work done 
by the Dunekayets, furnish the strongest stimulus for fostering a 
most healthy spirit of self-government. The virtues of co-operation 
and mutual help can be most advantageously learnt in village 
society j for, as sUted by Sir Horace Plunkett, a strong village 
community exhibits the feeling of human solidarity in its most 
intense manifestations, working in itself, regenerating itself, and 
seeking its own perfection.” It must not be supposed that these 
remarks and arguments apply only to the elementary form of village 
government. The higher and more complex form of self-govern- 
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ment which is the legitimate aspiration of the educated classes must 
evolve from a general uplifting of the level of character and capacity 
of the mass of the people. This is possible only through the 
education of the villager and the reform of the village. I have no 
faith in the benefits of a constant pursuit of imperial politics. The 
country is indistinguishable from the village ; and if our politicians 
abandon the village, they do a distinct disservice to the country. 
The political doctrines of a townsman are fundamentally diffi^rent 
from those of a villager; and the interests designed to be served 
by the former are, in many instances, at variance with the interests 
of the latter. The villager has no need to concern himself with 
the perplexing and ever-green question of the Partition, or the 
ethics of the Seditious Meetings Act, or the annual economic drain, 
or the advantages of an Imperial Press Associ-ation, or the consti¬ 
tution of the Congress, or the excise duties on home-manufactured 
cotton-goods. The town politi\.ian is scarcely fit by reason of 
experience or tendencies to guide the politics of a village. His 
tendencies have a distinctly imperial bend ; and his experience, in 
the language of Sir Honce Plunkett, " is essentially imperfect. 
He has generally a wider theoretical knowledge than the rustic of 
the main processes by which the community lives, hut the rustic’s 
practical knowledge of the more fundamental of them is wider 
than the townsman’s.” Experience of village life is, for the above 
reasons, a valuable asset-—nay a si/te fua non —in a public man ; 
and It, therefore, follows that an educated and intelligent villager, 
familiar with the detailed needs and wants of village life, is a more 
useful factor iu the machinery of local administration than a towns¬ 
man perpetually harping on imperial topics. The wants of the 
nation are reflected in the village : sanitation,, universal education, 
agricultural improvement, local self-government, protection of life 
and property, and the settlement of petty disputes by .itbiintion — 
are all pre-eminently village questions. If you solve tiicse, you 
solve most of the complex and controversial topics which perplex 
the public men of to day :—for instance, the problem of food- 
supply and rise of prices, the problem of tlie famine, the 
problem of unemployment, the problem of juvenile unrest, the 
problem of rural indebtedness, the problem of Swade\hi^ the 
problem of universal primary education and the organisation of co¬ 
operative societies. The village is the foundation on which these 
pillars of administration stand, the apex being the moral, material and 
intellectual well-being of the people. If the pillars should be strong 
and stable enough to support the structure of administration, it is 
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necessary to ensure en adamantine foundation. There is no signifi* 
cance in the term " town patriot.” One cannof permanently dissociate 
oneself from the village and style himself a patriot; and unless one 
is true to one's village, and loves it with the ardour of a lover, this 
flimsy town patriotism vanishes into thin air. Tire seeds of true 
patriotism cannot germinate in the breasts of a citizen if he severs 
his connection with the village—which, as I have said before, is 
indistinguishable from the country—^and lives, at a safe distance, a 
life of indolence and luxury, of apathy and isolation, and of artifici¬ 
ality, frivolity and extravagance. If he is led away by urban allure¬ 
ments, or by rural inconveniences, he loses touch with the most pre¬ 
dominant interest, namely, the interest of the masses. The love for 
a man's country, by which I mean the place of his birth and early 
associations, and the desire to reform rural life, contain within them 
the germs of true patriotism. The urban population is an infinite¬ 
simal proportion of the whole, and the urban industry is supported 
by, and depends upon, the industry of agriculture. If patriotism 
connotes the greatest good of the greatest number, it is just 
rational to define patriotism as love for the rural population 
and a solicitude for the industry which sustains their life. 1 am 
sure, one is incapable of loving his country if it lies beyond 
the horizon of his vision and activity and if he is not 
identified with its joys and woes. The whole body-politic 
is governed by division of labour. The State, the landlord, the 
educated townsman, and the educated villager, have each their share 
of work to perform for the general well-being. Village politics and 
village self-government ought to be infinitely more important and 
exciting than government through the Legislative Councils, for the 
former vitally concern aoo millions of the people of this country. 
There ure bound to be politicians who prefer, and are required, to 
work in head-quarters ; but the village politician has nothing to gain 
if he is jealous of their status and influence, and forsaking the place 
of his humble, though useful, activity, throws himself into the 
vortex of town politics. There is, of course, nothing unnatural in 
healthy and legitimate ambition •, but the interests of the country 
would be better served if the village politicians, before taking active 
part in town-politics, were to acquire knowledge and experience in 
their own field. There is ample room for excitement and enthusi¬ 
asm in village politics ; and provided, the villager understands his 
and acts up to duty, there are many things to counteract the 
monotony of village life. The administrator, the landlord, the 
educated townsman and the educated villager must divide the duties 
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of the State among themselves, and should work in co-operation 
and harmony, each in his own particular sphere of activity for the 
eomoioB weak 

•atia ClaaBidira Kaw 


BY COMMAND OF THE QUEEN 

A TALE OF IHE TIME OF NUR JEHAH 

I 

" All night the red flame stabbed the sky 

" With wavering wind-tossed spears.’’ 

Through a semi-transparent cloud film as through the tears of 
sorrow, the pale Indian moon looked down on the low reaches of a 
gliding river. From its eastern banks the spear-topped flame of a 
funeral pyre shot luridly into the sky, and the red flare of its fitful 
light fell on the drawn faces of a hundred white-robed figures 
standing in a semicircle about the mortal remains of their royal 
lord and master. A wail as of the legions of woe floated across 
river and plain and died away in the softened echoes of the distant 
hills. Again and yet again those sounds of sorrow rose and fell 
over that eastern landscape like tlie “surge of many waters.** 
Anon it ceased and the low chant of sacred mantras muttered by 
priest and widowed princess assailed the ears of the hundred 
mourners. Quietly the priest moved aside and beckoned to the 
white-robed queen to take her place on the “ bridal bed.** With 
streaming eyes and unbound hair, she slowly made as if to obey the 
mute mandate and as she did so from the far distance came the 
sound of galloping hoofs. At the sound, a man wearing the uni¬ 
form of a general of the House of Birajpur stepped forward and 
raised his mailed hand as if to quell the tumult that was about to 
break out afresh. But the piescing eyes of the priest were rivetted 
on the white face of the now faltering saM. 

“ On, Maharani, on, to the embrace of thy waiting lord. Is a 
Rajputni afraid to die ?” 

The Queen flushed as though with shame, and turned an appeal¬ 
ing glance to the man who stood with uplifted hand. 

“ Peace, piiest,” said the soldier and pointed towards the direc¬ 
tion from which the hoof-beats sounded, now louder and more 
distinct, “ someone approaches.” 

Even as he spoke, rider and horse burst into view; nearer and 
nearer they advanced until at last they drew up a sword right away 
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before the sliriiiking maidens that formed the outer fringe of the 
semicircle. 

The Rajput general strode forth, and seized the bridle of the 
foaming horse. 

“ Who art thou,” asked he peering into the handsome bearded 
face of the horseman, “ that darest thus to intrude upon the mourn¬ 
ing zenana of our departed liege ?” 

“ By the command of the Emperor Jehaiigir,” answered 
the rider, "let the widowed queen retire to mourn apart 
with her infant son rather than in the aims of her burning 
consort ?” 

“ Dog of a Mussalman,” screamed the priest, now rushing to 
the front and displaying the sacred thread upon his breast, " are i he 
vedas to be set aside bj the order of a puppet 

For answer the hoiseman held up a ring. 

“ Behold,” said he, " the signet of Nur Mehal, Empress of Hin¬ 
dustan, 'tis a law which she has passed.” 

In an instant all eyes were turned towards the flaming circlet of 
gold, and the piiest was silent. “ Sirdar,” said the general glancing 
from the priest to the emissary of the Empress, " produce thy 
warrant.” 

From the folds of his choga the other drew forth a roll of paich- 
nicnt on which the assembly read the desire of the Empiess of 
Delhi. 

But the Queen listened not. With fixed eyes she devoured 
the pi nicely countenance of the man who brought her deliverance 
fioin ibe pyre but shame iiretrievablu in the eyes of her faith. 
Theit glances met, and the somewhat surprised look of the man 
wavered before the dark passion-ht orbs of the woman. The 
Rajput general concluded the perusal of the document and handed 
it back respectfully to the noble messenger. 

“ Their Majesties' wiH is law. In the name of the Royal House 
of Rirajpur, Sirdar, I greet thee." 

The flames of the funeral pyre leaped higher as the muttering 
pi lest turned to cast still more and sandalwood upon it. By 
the light of the dancing flames, the young Moghul looked once 
more upon the countenance of the Rajput Queen. 

Her veil was thrown back, the long duk hair falling in jetty 
tresses about her rounded shoulders, the beautiful tear-dim mud 
eyes raised boldly to his face. 

The messenger bowed low in respectful obeisance, and then 
turning his horse’s head disappeared into the night. 
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II 

“ One moment in Annihilation's Waste 
“ One moment of the Well of Life to taste 
" The stars are settin^f and the Caravan 

Stars for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh make haste.” 

The old man knelt before the Queen, who with unbound hair 
and lunbs divorced from jewelry reclined upon a fur-lined couch in 
her solitary boudoir. As he rose from saluting her, the queen 
addressed him thus ; 

“ O Udai Chaiid, I can wait no longer. The fruits of thy art 
are long in coming. Rakhit Singh, the general, grows ever more 
importunate, and will not be put off fur many days more. Thou 
kiiowest he desires to take me as his wife to some distant land 
where none will know us ” 

The old man bowed low and answered :— 

“ M.'ih.iiani, for two moons hast thou awaited the fulfilment of 
my arts, and now—” 

“ And now,” broke in the Queen, “ I can wait no longer.” 

“ Hear me,” replied the other. Thou hast oft ere this sum¬ 
moned the aid of one who has the key to many mysteries. Canst 
thou number times that he has failed thee ?” 

“True,” replied the Rani, in a more subdued tone, “thy power is 
great and thou hast never failed. But O Udai Chand, this craving 
of love that holds me piisoner will little brook the delays of thy 
cold and passionless arts.” 

The old man regarded her with his deep-set black eyes. 

“ O, queen,” he said, “ I well perceive the chain that holds thee 
in its toils and likewise do I see that the patience which a lover 
should have is not a virtue of kings. But—” 

“ Udai Chand,” interposed the queen sternly, “ thou growest 
garrulous in thy declining days. What knowest thou of kings and 
love,—thou, that went a wandering mendicant, selling thy arts by 
the wayside, ere I raised thee to the place of the Soothsayer to the 
Court of Birajpur. But I will fill thy hands with gold and jewels, 
if thou canst procure me my soul’s desire.” 

The eyes of the old man glittered with the light of half-sup¬ 
pressed greed at these words. 

“ Lady,” he replied with solemnity, “the time has come. Yes- 
tei night I read that he whom thou desirest, the young Moslem 
servant of the Empress, even now wends his way hither, driven by a 
force he cannot resist.” 

The queen started to her feet, her lustrous eyes ablaze, her 
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graceful limbs quivering with excitement. The covering of her 
head had fallen back from her shoulder, displaying a gorgeous 
wealth of glossy tresses. 

“ Friend,” said she, " if thy words be true, if at last thou hast 
brought me the prince of my heart, thou sbalt be rewarded beyond 
the dreams of avarice. But,” and here her face clouded ominous¬ 
ly, “ if thou seekest thus to deceive me with hope, remember that 
the sword of death hangs above thee.” 

“ Princess,” replied the old man calmly, ** rest assured that this 
night, before the moon touches the western peak, in the grove that 
fringes the border of thy rose garden, he will await there.” 

A sigh of infinite relief escaped the lady and the other 
continued: 

“ But remember 1 have warned thee. The gods brook no 
trifling and Rakhit Singh is ever watchful. Take heed, O, queen, 
lest the hurricane extinguishes the lamp.” 

" The lamp of love," said the lady stretching forth her arm, the 
white curves of which showed through the filmy folds of her silken 
sarre, " the lamp of love defies all gales.” 

“ Ah, princess, there be many kinds of lamp*^,^ said he, with a 

respectful obeisance, before turning to leave her presence. 

• * * « « 

" Ah, why comes be not ? Surely Udai Chand has not dared 
to deceive me.” Thus soliloquised the queen, as she sat that night 
on a magnificently carved garden-seat in a moon-lit glade of the 
Queen’s Grove. 

From the eastward a gentle %phyr, bearing with it the mingled 
aroma of many flowers, stole through ihe liees and played against 
the silken veil that concealed her brow. The musical plash of a 
hidden fountain added to the bewitching glamour of sight and 
scent; and over all stretched the blue, peaceful canopy of heaven, 
flecked by a few fleecy clouds. 

The queen’s eyes were turned westward, towards where the full 
silver moon was slowly drifting to meet the lofty peak of a moun¬ 
tain. As she looked, a rustling among the bushes caused her to 
turn her head. With a cry she sprang to her feet. Before her 
stood the tall commanding form of the young soldier, who two 
months ago had been the bearer of the imperial message that had 
rescued her from the flaming logs. 

^'Mabarani ”, said the man meeting unflinchingly the gaze ot the 
woman before him, “thou, by arts known to thee alone, has dragged- 
me hither, as Allah knows, against my will.” 
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As he spoke a wave of shame swept over the Rajpoot Queen 
and turning away she wept. 

" Lady,” said the Moghul touched at the sight of her grief, 
" weep not thus. Though thou hast wronged thyself there is yet 
time to atone.” 

” Talk not of atonement," sobbed the frenzied queen, *'better 
that I had perished in the flames than that this love for thee had 
ever entered into my sorrowing soul. Disdainest thou to take a 
Rajpootni to wife, oh, lord of my heart, I will renounce my 
kingdom, my faith, my all, to be thy bride.” 

At these impetuous words the Moghul took a step backwards 
and with downcast eyes regarded the velvety turf beneath. 

“Oh, noble queen,” then at length he said softly, “this is not to 
be,—this honour that thou hast willed for me. Even as is the 
uncontrollable tide of thy love, so is mine—but for another,— 
behold this locket.” 

He held forth a tiny glittering object which he drew forth from 
his bosom and the queen snatched at it eagerly. 

“Ha! What is here ? ” Said she looking at the object 
intently. “A stripling—the—the puny girl of Nur Jehan? Darest 
thou, in thy insane presumption, aspiie to the hand of her, the 
destined Queen of Hindustan ; her, who is spoken of as the in¬ 
tended bride of Shah Jehan ? ” 

She raised her eyes, burning with jealousy, from the locket, 
and, as she did so, she beheld, among the thick-chesteriiig leaves 
beyond, the ominous gleam of a sword. Speechless for a moment 
she watched the glint of the approaching blade and became 
suddenly aware of the dark-cloud features of Rakhit Singh, her 
general. 

Then, as the upraised sword was about to descend upon the 
as-yet unconscious Moghul, she snatched a dagger that was con¬ 
cealed in her bosom and flung herself forward with a cry of 
warning. The startled Moslem stepped aside, as she rushed past 
him, and the murderous steel of the intruder cut through the 
empty air. The next moment the queen’s weapon was plunged in 
the breast of the Rajpoot general. 

“ What hast thou done, woman ? ” cried the Moghul, regarding 
with intense dismay the bleeding man upon the ground. 

“ I have given a would-be assassin his deserts,” replied the 
queen, magnificently controlling her accents. 

Slowly the wounded man raised himself on his elbow and 
beckoned with unsteady hands to the queen. 
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*'Life ebbs, oli, Maharani. Forgive a dying man j and--and 
take this ring in token of my helpless love.” 

The light of womanly pity took the place of anger in her face 
and with a muttered pardon she knelt at the side of the dying man. 

The next moment he had convisisively grasped her wrist and 
his finger nails into the soft flebh, pressed the ring upon 
the scratch. The kneeling form of the woman fell back with a 
groan, as the poison coutsed through her veins. 

The tall figure of the Moghul stooped uver the queen, and 
gently removing his treasured locket from her lifeless clutch, dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. 

“Thus,” he muttered, “are the ways of fate.” 

If. C. 

M. KKttndK«r 


THE ANTIQUITY OF JHANSI 

THE REGENCY OF l.UKSHMl BAl 

The unanimous voice of the people hailed with delight 
the reign of their new ruler. Sorely afflicted though she was, she 
did not think it worthy of her position to give way to grief, but 
rising equal to the responsibilities of the position she devoted her 
unflagging energy to the concerns of her state, bearing well in 
mind that the destinies of Jhansi solely depended on her. 
That she was fully capable of establishing a vigorous yet 
humane government in Jhansi, no one disputed. This was 
unhesitatingly admitted by the then pnlitiral agent of Gw.alior, 
Bundelkhand, and Rewa, Major D. A. Malcolm, in his letter to 
the Secretary to the Government of India of the 25th November, 
1853 which ran thus —** The widow of the late Gangadhar Rao 
in whose ha nds he has expressed a wish that the Government 
should be placed during her life time, is a woman highly respec¬ 
ted and esteemed, and I believe, fully capable of doing justice 
to such a charge.” And within a few days the Ranee gave 
suflicient indications that her husband's trust was not misplaced. 
The Ranee bore in a pre-eminent degree all the outward signs 
of a powerful intellect and unconquerable resolution. Besides, 
a shrewd and peneU'ating judgment both as to men and things, 
and the manner in which she conducted herself amid the varied 
vicissitudes of her e\’entful career, indicated extraordinary force of 
character and a mature prudence. It was a sufficient index of her 
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political sagacity that she could distinguisli the persons on whose 
judgment she might rely* and could curb on onasions her own 
enthusiastic spirit and knew- fully well how to temper prudence 
with strength. Endowed with great natural gifts and a spirit of 
self-restraint, she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendency 
over her people; she also engaged their affections by a soft¬ 
ness of disposition not ordinarily associated with the sterner 
qualities. Her voice was powerful, but at the same time of 
great sweeti^ss; her manner possessed a fine natural dignity 
and grace which, while it repelled familiarity, softened and subdued 
even the rudest of the soldiers. ** In appearance she was fair and 
handsome : with a noble presence and figure and a dignified and 
resolute, indeed stern, expression which appeared to have usurped 
the place of peculiar softness which, when she was younger and 
had a good hope of prosperous life, had distinginshed her.”* 

These eminent qualifications, added to her magnanimous 
liberality, secured her the homage of her subjects, and enthroned 
her effectually as their devoted chief. The people remained 
perfectly contented under her humane and enlightened sway. 
Her stainless moral purity and fervid patriot ism made her also an 
object of great respect and veneration to her subjects. The martial 
spirit of the Jhansi people yielded without a murmur to the 
superior genius of this Ranee. 

Rising as early as 3 o’clock in the morning, and after 
the usual ablutions and wash, she devoted herself to religious 
meditation up to 8 a.m. Then till ii o’clock she super¬ 
intended the Political and Military Offices. Which finished, she 
distributed alms to the needy and distressed. Taking her meals 
then, and in the meantime having written iioo names of Rama —a 
religious custom still prevalent among the devout Hindus—she 
again appeared in the court at 3 P. M. Thereupon she proceeded 
to look into the administration of the various departments of 
justice, revenue and account, which lasted till evening. The 
remaining hours of the evening were spent in listening to readings 
from the FuranaSt the religious books of the Hindus. Thus comple¬ 
ting her day’s work she went to take rest after her usual bath and 
simple dinnor. 

Col. Meadows Taylor has thus written of this princess 
**Rauee Lakshmee Bai, a Mahratta Brahmin, had no affectation of 
personal concealment; and she sat daily On the seat or guddy of 
kei deceased husband, hearing reports, giving directions, hearing 


• Stita by Meadows Taylor, Voi. Ill, p. *47. 
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petitions and eomporting herself as a brave-minded woman had 
to do in her position." * 

As regards dress she was nither conservative nor simple. "Her 
dress though that of a woman, was not the ordinary costume 
generelly worn by females of her class and position in life. On 
her head she had a small cap of bright coloured scarlet silk, with 
a string of pearls and rubies encircling and laced into it, and round 
her neck a diamond necklace sparkled, of not less value than a lac 
of rupees atleast. Her bodice, freely opened in front, showed a 
well shaped voluptuous bust, and terminated at the Vaist which 
was somewhat tightly drawn in by a belt worked over and embr¬ 
oidered with gold, and in it were ostentatiously stuck two elabor¬ 
ately carved silver mounted pistols of Damuscus make, together 
with a small but elegantly shaped fish-kurbi, or hand dagger, 
the point of which, it was whispered, had been dipped in a subtle 
poison, whereby a wound, however slight, must prove fatal. 
Instead of the usual cloth or petticoat, she wore a pair of lose 
trousers, from which protruded her small prettily rounded bare 
feet which rested on a cushion placed in front of her."| 

The first important act of this accomplished ruler was to 
address to the Governor-General a petition requesting him to 
recognise Annand Rao as the successor of her deceased husband 
in the rule of the Jhansi principality. Mr. Ellis on the 4th 
December forwarded this petition with an English transla¬ 
tion to Nfir. Metcalf who in his turn sent it to the Marquis of 
Dalhousie.} 

The petition of the Maharanee ran thus:—After compli¬ 
ments—^The service rendered by Sheo Rao Bhao, the father of 
my late husband, to the British Government, before its authority 
in this part of the country was established, are recorded with 
other state documents, and have been amply rewarded by uncea¬ 
sing flow of benefits which his family has derived from the 
acknowledged favour and protection of such a mighty power. 

The concluding treaty with my late husband, signed by 
Colonel Sleeman in 1842, guarantees to the Jhansi Government 
the continued existence of the benefits claimable by virtue of a 
former treaty made with Ram Chandra Rao in 1817, not specifi¬ 
cally cancelled by the terms of the new agreement then made. 

This treaty was declaredly made in consideration of the very 
respectable character borne by the late Subadar Sheo Rao Bhao, 

* Sttta^ Vol. Ill, p, 347. 

t Gillain’s "Ranee and the Legend of BundchKhand.” 
i Jfaanu Papers 1855, p. I3'14. 
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and his uniform and faithful attachment to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and in deference to his wish expressed befcu-e his death, that 
the Principality of Jhansi mi^t be conferred in perpetuity to his 
grandson. Ram Chandra Rao. 

As the means df effecting this and with the view of confirm¬ 
ing the fidelity and attachment of the Government of Jhansi, the 
second article acknowledges and constitutes Rao Ram Chandra his 
heirs and successors, hereditary rulers of the territory enjoved by 
the late Shco Rao Bhao, thereby meaning that any party whom 
he adopted as his son to perform the funeral rites over his body 
necessary to ensure beatitude in a future world would be 
acknowledged by the British Government as his successor, and one 
through whom the name and interest of the family might be 
preserved. 

The Hindu Shastras inculcate the doctrine that the libations 
offered to the names of a deceased parent are as efficacious when 
performed by an adopted as by a real son, and the custom of 
adoption is accordingly found prevalent in every part of Hindus- 
than. My husband, therefore, on the evening of 19th November 
last sent for Dewan Nara Singh, Rao Appa, Lalla Lahori Mall 
and Lalla Tatti Chand, the ministers and myself, and told us to 
consult with the Shastras and selected a duly qualified child from 
his own fGote) clan to succeed him as ruler of Jhansi, as he found 
himself going worse, and the medicines doing him no good. 

Ram Chandra Rao was in consequence summoned, when at 
his recommendation, out of several children of the Gote^ it was 
agreed that Anand Rao, a boy of five years of age, the son of 
Basudeva, was the best qualified for the purpose. My husband 
then ordered the Shastri to perform the rites of adoption. The 
next morning Benaik Rao Pundit performed the Sangakaipa^ when 
Basudeva, the father of Anand Rao, having poured water in my 
husband's hands with the usual ceremonies, the boy was named 
Damodar Rao Gungadhar, when the ceremony was completed. 

The ministers, by the order of the Raja, wrote to Major Ellis, 
who was encamped at Saugor, six coss from Jhansi; and to Major 
Martin, the officer commanding the station, requesting their 
attendance at the place, with the view of bearing wtness to what 
had been done. These two gentlemen came to the place at 10 
a.m. the next morning, the 30th November, when my husband 
delivered a letter to Major Ellis, requesting him to obtain the 
sanction of the Governmonit to the adoption which was read over 
in their presence whei^ Major Ellis promised that be would make 
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known his wi<;hes to your Lordship. The next day, Monday, 3 ist 
Nevember, my husband expired ; the different funeral rites required 
to be performed by a son have all been discharged by Anand Rao, 
styled Damodar Rao Gangadhar. 

My late husband before his death made the boy over to the 
protection and favour of the British Government and as the 
adoption made by Prakshata, the late Paja of Datia, that of Bala 
Rao, the last Chief of Jaloun, and that of Teg Singh, the last 
Raja of Urcha, have all been sanctioned by Government, I hope 
that the present adop tion will also be sanctioned by your 
Lordship, the more stron gly as the term (“ Dawana *') perpetuity, 
made use of in the treatji with the Jhansi State, is not mentioned 
in theirs. 

(Sd) R. R. W. Ellis, 
Political Assistant for Bnndclkhand 
(True Translation) ♦ 

Soon after the petition of Luchmee Bai had reached Lord 
Dalhousie, Mr, Ellis, the political Assistant for Bundelkhand, 
addressed on the 24th December a letter to the Political Agent, 
Major Malcolm, dearly showing him the validity of the adoption 
and the necessity of confirming it. It ran thus ;— 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 71, dated the 20th 
instant, I beg leave to observe that we have a treaty of alliance 
and friendship with the Jhansi as well as the Urcha State, and 
that 1 cannot discover any diHerence in the terms of the two 
which would justify our withholding the privilege of adoption 
from one state and allowing it to the other. 

2. The right of the Native States to make adoption 15 most 
clearly acknowledged in paragraphs 16 and 17 of Despatch No. 9, 
dated the 27th March 1839, from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors; and it appears to me that it would be opposed to the 
spirit of enlightened liberality which dictated those orders, if the 
privilege was now to be refused to families created by our¬ 
selves as a reward for the services rendered to the British Govern¬ 
ment, on the ground that they were not of so ancient an origin 
as others, f 

1 have, &c. 

(Sd.) R. R. W. Ellis, 
PoUHcat Assistant for Bundelkhand 

24th December, 1853. 


* Jliansi Pnprn, p 14. 
t See Jhsau P^per.. p, 16. 
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Not long after this, on the i6th of February 1854, Luchmee 
Bai sent another petition to the Governor-General under the con¬ 
viction that the arguments adduced for the right of adoption in 
the former petition were not sufficient. 

The 2nd Kharita ran thus :— 

After Compliments, 

Distress at recent application when I addressed your Lordship 
on th^ 3rd of December last prevented my entering as fully as 
I ought to have done into the circumstances of the adoption 
made by my late husband, an omission which 1 beg leave now to 
supply. 

It was the good fortune of Sheo Rao Bhao, the father of my 
late husband, to be the first of the chiefs in this part of the country 
who tendered their allegiance to the British Government, which 
he improved by subsequent exertions in inducing them to follow 
his example at which Lord Lake was so pleased that he directed 
him to submit a paper of requests as to the manner in which the 
interest of himself and the family could be best served. In 
obedience to these orders a paper ** Wajib-ul-urz,” containing 
seven different articles, was submitted through Captain John 
Baillie, the Political Agent of Bundelkhand, which were all 
sanctioned by the order of the Most Noble the Governor-General 
of India. Sheo Rao Bhao having omitted to define certain 
requests in the Wajib-ul-vurz " which he was anxious to make 
and having in the meantime had an opportunity of rendering 
further ser\ices, his Lordship entered into a new agreement for 
the purpose of rectifying this omission and thereby becoming an 
additional pledge of fidelity and attachment on his part to the 
government. The new agreement consisted of nine articles in 
which the benefits of the two new articles were added to those 
already derivable from the seven articles of the Wajib-ul-urz,” 
and having been duly signed and sealed by the Governor-General 
was delivered to him by Captain John Baillie at Kotra. 

In the 6th article of the '* Wajib-ul-urz ” Sheo Rao Bhao 
reports that the Rajas of Urcha, Dattia, Chandiri and other 
neighbouring states, are ready to tender their allegiance to the 
British Government, and prepared to pay their accustomed tribute 
to the British Government provided the different places then 
in their possession were confirmed to them. Upon which 
an order was passed to the effect that any chief who initiated 
his example in showing obedience and attachment to the British 
cause should be confirmed in possession of all the advantages 
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then belonging to them ; moreover, that other marks of friendship 
Bright be expected from service in sudi a cause. 

It was from the desire to reward past services like these that 
the British Government entered into a treaty in 1817 with Rao 
Ram Chandra, the grandson of Sheo Rao Bhao, the second article 
of which acknowledges Rao Ram Chandra, his heirs and successors 
as hereditary rulers in perpetuity of the Jhansi principality, and 
guaranteed its protection to them from foreign aggression.* 

During the Burmese war in 1824 Rao Ramchandra Rao 
advanced upwards of Rs. 70,000 to “ Branjarahs" employed in 
carrying grain to the troops in Burmah. Mr. Ainslie reported his 
having done so in favourable terms to the Govemor-Gene'al 
who ordered the money to be repaid ; but Rao Ram Chandra Rao 
having declined repayment on the ground that he was an ally 
of the British Government, and the interests of the two States 
were identical, the Governor-General was pleased to send him 
a dress of honour, with a complim^tary ” Kharita, ” thanking 
him for the services on the occasion, I regret to say that this 
Kharita '* has been mislaid and would esteem it a favour if 
your Lordship would kindly order my being furnished with a copy 
of it. 

Shortly afterwards, during the siege of Bharatpore, the city of 
Kalpi in the British territory being threatened with an attack 
from Naunoy Pandit at the time in rebellion against Jaloun, 
Mr. Ainslie, the Agent, called upon Bhikraji Nana, Kamdar of 
Jhansi, during the minority, to despatch troops with the utmost 
expedition to Kalpi with the view of protecting the Koonch district 
from plunder; in consequence of which Rhikraji Nana made 
immediate arrangements for sending 2 guns, 400 sowars and 1000 
foot soldiers to Kalpi and which arrived in time to save Kalpi 
from being plundered and proved the means 6f restoring general 
confidence to the phople in the Koonch district. Copies of letters 
from Mr. Ainslie to Ram Chandra Rao, the Minor Raja and 
Bhakaji, his Kamdar, thanking them for their services upon this 
emergent occasion, are submitted with the view of showing that 
the Jhansi State was always foremost in the field when opportunity 
occurred for displaying its loyalty to the paramount power. 

When Lord William Bentindt was at Jhansi in 1832, he 
visited Ram Chandra Rao in the fort on the evening of the X9th 
December, and conferred upon him the title of Maharaja Dhlraj 
Fidmi Badsha Janujah Enghstan Maharaja Ramchandra Rao 
Bahadoor, ordering him to have it engraved upon his seal, 
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investing him at the same time with the insignia of the Nakara 
and Chamara, vrith the permission to adopt the British flag telling 
him in open Durbar that of all the chiefs of Bundclkhand, 
his uncle Sheo Rao Bhao had done the best service and the 
honours now conferred were the reward of his meritorious services 
to the British Government. On arrival at Saugar his Lordship 
was further pleased to send him a complimentary letter in 
English, having a gold-leaf border, dated 30 th December 1832, 
copy of which is forwarded, repeating what he had stated in 
Durbar, and adding that the letter then issued would serve 
ever afterwards as the patent of his rank and authority. 

Raghnnath Rao, who succeeded his nephew. Ram Chandra Rao, 
in 1835, died in 1838 when the right of my husband to the succes¬ 
sion was acknowledged but owing to the State being in debt at that 
time, it was placed under the superintendence of Captain D. Ross 
for a period of 3 years at the expiration of which it was restored 
to him, with an agreement on his part by which he ceded Duliah 
Falgong and other districts valued at 2,55,891 Jhansi rupees, as 
payment towards a legion to be employed for the purpose of co¬ 
ercing any of his turbulent feudatories who might set his authority 
at defiance ; and on Colonel Sleeman’s part, dated 18th January 
1843 confirming to the Jhansi State all the advantages guaranteed 
to it by virtue of former treaties. 

It cannot be denied that the terms wansan, “ heirs,” and 
Jatushinan^ “ successors, ’’made use of in the second article of the 
treaty with Ram Chandra’Rao refer to different parties ; the term 
wvrisan being confined in meaning to natural or collateral heirs 
while/<i«/r/ii«fl«, on the contrary, refers to the party adopted as 
heir and successor to the estate, in the event of thwe being no 
natural or collateral heir entitled to the succssion. Treaties are 
studied with utmost care before a ratification; and it is not to be 
supposed that the term fanishinan used in contradistinction 
to worisuH was introduced in an important document of this kindf 
of the authority almost of a revelation from heaven, without a 
precise understanding of its meaning, the advantages of which are 

further explained by the clause declaring the gift then made to 

have been one in perpetuity to the family. It was with this under¬ 
standing of the terms of the treaty that my husband, the day 
before his death, summoned Major Ellis and Captain Martin, the 
officer Commanding the station, to the'palace, and with his dying 
breath in full Durbar ,made over Anand Rao,his adopted son, to 
the care and protection of the British Government, delivering at 
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the same time a “Khartta/* or testament, lurther declaratory of his 
wishes on this solemn occasion for eommtmicatlon to your Lord> 
ship. 

1 take the liberty of enclosing a list of some of the precedents 
which have occured in Bundelkhand in which the right of a native 
Chief or his widow to adopt a successor to the g,adi in default of 
natural heirs, has been sanctioned and as it is the firm reliance, 
which they fed in the integrity and justice of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which enables them to pass thehr days in peace and quietness 
without other care than how to ptove theit loyalty, venture to 
express a hope that the widow of the son of Sheo Rao Bhao will 
not be considered undeserving of that favout and compassion 
which others similarly situated have been declared entitled to * 

(Sd.) R. R. W. Ellis. 

PoKHcai Assistant for Bundelkhand. 

(True Translation). 

Enclosure I. 

Four precedents quoted in favour of the adoption of Anand 
Rao being sanctioned : 

X. Bijaya Bahadur, the present Raja of Dattia, was a found¬ 
ling of unknown case, picked up on the toad by Parikshat; this 
adoption was sanctioned. 

2. The last Chief of Jaloun, Hke the Jhansi State, a Brah¬ 
min family, was adopted by his sister, the widow of Bala Rao, 
Chief of Jaloun, after his death ; and this adoption was sanc¬ 
tioned. 

3. The last Raja of Urcha, Sajan Singh, was an adopted son 
of Tej Singh, the former Raja ; and this adoption was sanc¬ 
tioned. 

4. In 1839, Khanday Rao, a Brahmin Jagirdar of Algi, but 
not connected in alliance with the Btiti^h Government, died with¬ 
out leaving issue; Mr. Fraser confiscate'd his estate as haying 
lapsed, but Colonel Sleeman taking a more liberal view of 
the case, obtained the saiictron of Goverdihent to his widow 
being allowed to adopt the son of a vtty remote ancestor, 
When the rdvenuC collection fot the foiir j^eaiv, during the period 
that it had bedh donfi'scatdd, were made over to her. 

ENCLOSURE II 

Translation of a letter broth M. Aihflte, Esq., Agent to the 
Goyernor<<Qenetal fot Bundelkhand, ddfed x6fh DOeOhibef, 1824 
to Ram Chandra RaO, MutoT Raja of Jlidiisi: 

• Jbsnsi Blue Book, 1855, po. 24-26. 
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My friend, 

I had the gratification of bringing youi good conduct regard¬ 
ing the Brandjaras to the notice of the most noble the Governor- 
General of India, and I have much pleasure by his direction, m 
sending you a khilaut, with a letter from his Lordship, thanking 
you for your services upon this occasion. 

ENCLOSURE III 

Translation of a Perwanah from Mr. Ainslic, Esq., Agent to 
Governor-General, dated nth January 1835, to the Bhikaji Nana 
Kamdar of Jhansi. 

Your letter stating that the Jhansi State, in compliance with 
my requisition, had detached troops under the command of Abaji 
Bakshi to Koonch, for the purpose of protecting it against attacks 
of Nunay Pundit of Parasar, has come to hand, and has afforded 
me much satisfaction as showing your zeal in the British cause, 
you will have heard of the arrival of the British troops, and 
those from Jhansi can be recalled. 

ENCLOSURE IV 

Translation of a letter from M. Ainslic, Esq., Agent of 
Governor-General for Bundelkhand to Ram Chandra Rao, Minor 
Raja of Jhansi, dated 22nd January, 1825. 

My friend. 

Your letter reporting that you had ordered Bhikaji Nanah 
to send a force to Koonch has arrived, but previous to its arrival 
I had informed Bhikaji Nanah, as you will have heard that it 
was no longer required. 1 feel much gratified by what Mir Ahmed 
All, your vakil, has made known to me. 

(True Translation.) 

(Sd.) R. R. W. Ellis, 

Pohtical Assistant for Bunde/kttand. 

(True copies.) 

On the a8th of February this petition was forwarded by Major 
Malcolm to the Secreta'-y to the Govcrnor-Guneral of India with 
his own remarks added to it. Major Malcolm writes 
Sir, 

I beg to submit for the information of the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council the accompanying kharlta to his 
Lordship’s address firom Luchmee Bai, the widow of the late 
Gungadhar Rao, Raja of Jhansi. 

Luchmee Bai, it will be seen, advocates the right of her late 
husband to adopt an heir to the principality of Jhansi on the 
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grounds that by the treaty of 1817 the insertion of the term Joh 
Nashunan or successors in general, as opposed to the term warisan 
or heirs of the body or collateral heirs, warranted his doing so, 
and also that the fidelity shown by the Jhansi chiefs towards our 
Government in past years ought to be taken into consideration 
by us in coming to a final decision on the fate of the principality. 

The Bai in his kharita docs not, I believe in the slightest 
degree, overestimate the fidelity and loyalty all along shown by 
the State of Jhansi towards our Government, under circumstances 
of considerable temptation before our power had arrived at that 
commanding position which it has since attained. 

1 have &c, 

(Sd.) D. A. Malcolm.'^ 

Thus the Regent Ranee pleaded the cause of her country 
before the tribunal of the Supreme Government, thinking that a 
case so clear and simple would be upheld. Unfortunately there 
sat at the time at the helm of the Indian Government a ruler 
whose novel policy of administration tended much to shake the 
stability of several native thrones in India to which we shall refer 
in our next article. 

Ztft De 


* Vide Jhansi Papers, i8j5 p, 24. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


In our last issue we pointed out how the Imperial Legislative 

Cnunril hcidly needed reform both in its pro- 
REFORM OF , . , „ , , , 

T^ IProiAN cedure and its constitution. But as no national 

life can grow by mere harping at ol'icial measures 

and institutions, it is necessary to examine from 

time to time the condition of popular bodies. This time, 

therefore, we intend to discuss how the existing constitution 

and procedure of the Indian National Congress stand in need 

of improvement. Since the Surat contretemps in 1907 the Indian 

National Congress has been provided with a constitution which 

evidently has not satisfied all the patriotic sections of the Indian 

people. Barring the fundamental objections of the extremist party 

to subscribe to the ideal of 'self-government within the empire’, there 

are many points in the existing constitution of the Congress which 

have either proved ineffective or injudicious or exclusive. 

At the last Congress at Allahabad a definite promise was given 
by the All-India Congress Committee that the matter of improving 
and revising the constitution would be seriously taken in hand in 
an autumn session of the Committee. This Committee, in all likeli¬ 
hood, is about to meet in September next, and before that time the 
country should be in a position to formulate its opinion regarding 
the improvements needed in the constitution and procedure of the 
Congress. 

An impression has somehow or other got abroad that the present 
constitution makes the Congress an exclusive body. If, however, 
the erted^ which is, after all, not a creed at all but an article of the 
constitution, precludes the admission into the Congress of any class 
of political thinkers and workers in the country, the Congress must 
not feel sorry for it. For every corporate institution is bound to 
have a definite object and a definite line of action to follow. The 
article of the constitution that defines the object of the Congress 
is so clear and unequivocal and happily so wide in its scope that we 
really for the life of us cannot see how any exception can be taken to 
it by any reasonable body of men. It is, however, no good discussing 
here the conscientious scruples which prevent a certain class of 
political thinkers in the country from accepting this ideal and joining 
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the Congress as a patriotic organisation. For good or evil, this article 
of the constitution must be retained in the constitution of the 
Congress for yet a long while,—so long at least as the ideal of law 
and order and good government has got to be maintained. 

If, however, the rules and other articles of the constitution are 
so worded as not to allow within its fold people who are anxious to 
join the institution and to abide by all form s of constitutional agita¬ 
tion, something must be done to remove such legitimate grievances. 
About this time last year the Bengal Provincial Committee framed 
certain amendments to the constitution and rules of the Congress 
which are likely to come for discussion in the next meeting 
of the Ml-India Congress Committee. The principal of these 
amendments says that the words “ shall be deemed to have 
accepted ” should be accepted as a sufficient substitute for the 
words “ shall express in writing his acceptance of the first article ” 
which IS, perhaps, the most objectionable feature in the existing 
constitution. In Bengal, at any rate, we do not see why a man’s 
subscription (in writing) to the '.object of the Congress should be 
a sine qua non to his admission into the Congress. To us it 
appears that if a man believes in the existing object of the 
Congress and is not prepared to go behind that object and if that 
fact IS known and certified to by the local Committee, that is enough 
to meet all the requirements of the case. It the local Congress Com¬ 
mittee shall deem such a man to have accepted the main object of 
the Congress, his subscription to the article should not be insisted 
on ; and this necess-iry change will throw open the gates of the 
Congress to many such persons who, rightly or wrongly, have objec¬ 
tions to be admitted into the Cotigiess by signing a document 
which unfortunately has come to be known as the 'creed' of the 
Congress. There are two other amendments of the Bengal Com¬ 
mittee which aim at broadening the basis of the Congress by 
allowing all public bodies of two years’ standing, instead of three 
years’ as now, the right to elect delegates, and also by reducing the 
prusfuit consolidated fee of a delegate from twenty to fifteen rupees. 
If these two amendments are accepted by the Congress, it is just 
possible that many educated men will be willing to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to become members of the Congress. 

There is another amendment of the Bengal Committee to which 
we are anxious to draw prominent attention. This refers to the 
disadvantages of having the offices of the Congress fixed in Bombay. 
While admitting fully that the Congress has hitherto received a good 
deal of impetus and inspiration from Bombay and frankly recognising 
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at the same time that the gentlemen who have so long been 
in charge of this office have devoted the best part of their time 
and energy to advancing and promoting the interests of the 
Congress, we think we owe it to our country and to our 
cause to speak out frankly that this arrangement has failed to 
give complete satisfaction to all the provinces of the empire. 
Nor is it a question of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of 
the provinces only, for a much deeper principle is involved 
in this arrangement. For the last quarter of a century the Congress 
has had its offices in Bombay and the Secretaries who have guided 
its affairs all this long time have now not only grown grey in its 
service but have earned a rest which should be allowed to them at 
this time of their life. It is with a view to introduce fresh blood and 
to raise local enthusiasm on behalf of the Congress that the Bengal 
Committee have proposed that the offices of the Congress should 
go by rotation to all the different provinces and that every Congress 
Committee, particularly the more important ones, must be given a 
chance to administer its affairs some time or other. This system 
is hound to create healthy rivalry and a new enthusiasm among the 
different provinces of the empire. We suppose there is nothing in 
the Congress offices, either in records or fixtures, which cannot be 
shifted from province to province at the end of every two or three 
years. Nor, according to the constitution or procedure of the 
Congress, there is any risk of breaking anv continuity of policy by 
the system under proposal. Nor do we think should it be suggested 
in any quarter that there are few capable men in the other provinces 
to take this work up seriously. Taking, therefore, everything into 
consideration, it appears to us that such a reform is a matter of great 
urgency and we shall be surprised if such a. suggestion should be 
thrown out by the Congress Coinmittee as impracticable and unwise. 

To the rules of the Congress we do not like to refer at this 
place. We have no doubt that the Congress Committee will give 
to the amendments of the Bengal Committee in this matter their 
most eni nest and careful consideration. 

Now we shall speak a few words about the procedure that is now 
followed in the Congress. Our friends will excuse us telling the 
blunt truth that the Congress has degenerated into a mere platform 
for glib oratory and claptrap declamation. This must not be so. 
For the days of the mere orator are no more. The Twentieth 
Century, if anything, is a century of work and organisation j 
no talk, however tall or big, which has no organisation behind 
it can pass muster in these days. This is a fact which we must 
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invite the Iraders of the Congress never to forget. At the 
present moment the Congress affords no further scope for use¬ 
fulness and organisation than by opening for three days in 
the year the flood-gate of Indian oratory. As a display, therefore, 
of oratorical fire-works or as a demonstration of the strength 
of one's lungs or of the fluency of one’s tongue it is perhaps the 
best thing going in the civilized world—England and America 
not excluding. But as an organisation for sustained work, as a 
main-spring of continuous and dogged agitation, as the fountain-head 
of wise political thinking and right political action, the Congress is 
not even worthy to find a mention among the different live orgainsa- 
tionvof the world. If the Congress cannot be made to fulfill these 
objects it has no raison d'etre for its continuance and further existence. 
I'wenty-five years we have talked and talked so very eloquently 
that orators that can command the applause of listening senates 
may now be counted by the hundred. If the Congress can 
not find its way to dispense with this feature let it retain it by all 
means. But to this alone it must not confine its energies. Work, 
work, work mujst be its motto if it must get on, and to this phase 
of its life the time has come to give serious attention. If you must 
have speeches for three days, have them by all means ; but at the 
same time you must not neglect to sit down to work for another 
three days at least,—to work for the organisation of the different bran¬ 
ches and different subjects taken up by the Congress, to work for 
the propagation of the principles accepted by the Congress, to 
work for the education of the people so far at least as the masses 
are concerned. This is the prime work of the Congress for the 
future, and it is high time that the Congiess Committees should sit 
down to work on these lines. If those who come only to speak to the 
Congress will not care to stay for another three days let them hurry 
back to their homes. But those who intend to work let them not 
disperse in a hurry. 

Speaking about speeches in the Congress how often have we 
not drawn attention in these pages to their low standard. A large 
bulk of the speeches delivered in the Congress contain nothing worth 
knowing and prove no better than an infliction on the audience. 
People come to the platform without sufficiently preparing them¬ 
selves on the subjects they have got to speak to. We shall not, of 
course, say that all the twenty-five volumes of the reports of the 
Congress hitherto published are barren. But we are prepared 
to say this much that it is a vast wilderness out of which it is 
no easy task to pick up gems. If speaking is to be the principal 
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feature of the Congress yet for some lime, the speakers, no 
matter how few, must be men of exceptional ability and close 
students of the subjects on which they are invited to speak. A. due 
sense of responsibility must be awakened among the speakers who 
address the Congress, and they should not be allowed to say any¬ 
thing which is not new or original or the results of careful inquiry, 
study and research. If to ensure this the Congress has to invite 
people beforehand to come forward with papers, the Committee 
must depart from the existing procedure and arrange things 
accordingly. Every body who has ever attended it feels that the 
present Subjects Committee is a huge farce, and that two nights’ 
sitting for two or three hours together is far from l>eing a sufficient 
time for the consideration of all the subjects usually brought before 
the Congress. The Subjects Committee, therefore, also badly needs re¬ 
form and with it also is badly wanted the curtailment of the number 
of subjects now taken up by the Congress. If the Congress 
could be brought to think more sanely, it would feel it a great 
advantage to confine its attention to not more than three or four 
subjects only at a particular session. Now, energy is dissipated , 
what is wanted is that it should be concentrated. Putting all 
minor grievances and smaller needs under one omnibus resolu¬ 
tion or putting them to the care of the Provincial Committees, every 
particular session of the Congress should hammer out only a couple 
of subjects and deal with them effectively and at length. That should 
be the procedure which must be followed if the Congress must 
roiintaiu its ground as a great national movement. 

One flagrant omission in the present<day Congress propaganda, 
if It has a propaganda at all, is the utter absence of an accredited 
literature regarding its objects, principles, aspirations and the 
grievances of the people it has got to deal with, 'i'he Congress 
Reports cannot reach the masses or even a large portion of the 
educated community and can scarcely be expected to do duty for 
carefully thought-out and well-condensed treatises. The only 
publications that we have on current politics and which may be 
usefully consulted by the Indian publicists of today are those that 
we owe to the discriminating enterprise of the patriotic house of 
Messrs G. A. Natesan & Co. of Madias. They are very good in 
their own way but they are neither authoritative nor exhaustive. 
There are few organisations in the world that have not their 
publication or literature department, from the Christian Missions 
to the Cobden Club. Why the Indian National Congress should 
go or do without it is difficult to account for. 
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Date 


1. The "Indian Daily Telegraph” of Lucknow makes the annonnce- 
ment that the Government of India has sanctioned the grant of a charter 
for the Mahomedan University provided a sum of twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees is deposited in any bank for the purpose. 

2. A public meeting is held in Madras in connection with the 
presentation of an address to the King-Emperor at the Delhi Durbar. 

3. At the annual meeting of the All-India Moslem League in 
London, Sir Earle Richards reported remarkable progress with the 
scheme for a mosque in London. 

5. The following Press cwimunigue is issued by the Education 
Department:—The statements which have appeared in the Press to 
the effect that the grant of a charter to the Moslem University has 
been sanctioned provisionally, on a sum of 25 lakhs of rupees being 
deposited in a bank for the purpose, are incrorect. The whole question 
IS under consideration. 

7. At a meeting of the Dacca Bar Association a resolution is 
adopted against the proposal of establishing any High Court at Dacca. 

8. The Government of Bengal issues the following communique 
on the subject of the alleged adjournment of the Calcutta Improvement 
Bill 

It has been stated in the Press of Calcutta that a rumour is 
current to the effect that the Calcutta Improvement Bill is to be 
adjourned. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has not heard any¬ 
thing of this rumour, but if it exists, it is entirely unfounded. The 
intention of the Government is to proceed with the measure and to 
pass it into law during the lains session of the Council. 

The Leicester Mercury states that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has 
accepted the presidency of the next Congress. 

9. The following Press communique is issued by the Home 
Department:— 

Intimation has been received fruui the India Office that Address¬ 
ees for the presentation to the King-Emperor on the occasion of his 
Coronation in London should be addressed to the King and Queen 
jointly but that Addresses to the King only will not be declined. 

la Mr. Harkishen Lall is elected President of the Indian 
Association, Lahore, for the current year in place of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
who has retired, and Dwarka Dass and Pundit Rambhaj Dutt Chow- 
dhuri, Vice-Presidents. 

11. The Multan Hindu Sabha supports the Elementary Education 
BilL 

12. At the India OfiSi^ this afternoon Lord Crewe received the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharajas of Jodhpore and Idar, and Sir 
Pertab Singh. 

A complimentary luncheon is given at Frascati’s to-day to 
Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, delegates 
of the Indian Association, Calcutta, in recognition of the work they arc 
doing on behalf of India, Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree presiding. 

13. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu's Bill for amending the Special Marraige 
Act of 1872 IS strongly disapproved by the Committee of the Bharat 
Dhvma Mahamandal. 

Mr. Lionel Abrahams, Financial Secretary to the India Office, 
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IS Mpoiated Atsistant U nder-Sc»etary for India. He will be succeeded 
as Financial Secretary by Mr. Newmarch. 

In the presence of a large and distinguished gathering of 
Indians and AnBio«Indians, Lord Lammgtou opened the Indian Court 
at the Festival of Empire at Crystal Palace, London, this afternoon 

The memorial to Lord Clive at Morctonsay, near Market Dray> 
ton, is unveiled by Lady Mary Herbert. 

15. In the House of Commons, Mr. Wedgwood ashed a question 
for an enquiry into the case of Colone 1 Pressey, of the loth Jats, with 
a view to his reinstatement. In reply it was stated that disciplinary 
action against Colonel Pressey and other officers was necessitated by 
the condition of the Regiment, and was not taken without most careful 
consideration of the circumstance of the case, which Lord Crewe did 
not propose to re>open. 

16. Mr. MacCuIlum Scott and Mr. O’Grady asked a series of ques* 
tions in Parliament drawing attention to the methods of prosecution} of 
the recent political cases, and wanted to know whether any enquiiies 
would be instituted. The answers indicated that in some instances the 
Local Government was obtaining a report of the circumstances with 
a view to enquiry. Lord Crewe was commun.catmg with the Indian 
Government with regard to the procedure in such cases. The procedure 
in gang and dacoity cases, and the use made of the evidence of 
informers, was receiving the careful attention of the Government of the 
United Provinces. The Indian Government would then consider the 
subject in connection with procedure in other provinces. It was not 
proposed to prosecute the informers in the Howrah, Khulna and Jat cases 
for perjury. 

17. Mr. Ashe, Collector of Tmnevelly, was shot to-day at Manyachi 
Junction Station on the South Indian Railway by a Brahmin youth. 
The assassin committed suicide on the spot- 

AC. 1 . D. sub-inspector, named Rajkumar Roy, was shot 
dead at Mymensingh near the Bengal police station. 

2a A Gazette of India Extraordinary notifies the conferment of 
a Knighthood of the Star of India on Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta of 
the India Council. 

The Municipal Committees of Multan and Gujranwala accord 
their cordial support to the main principle of the Eleroenteiy Education 
Bill 

The Cawnpore Municipal Board resolves by a majority of 12 
to S against separate representation in local bodies. At the same 
meeting it adoptM a resolution in support of Mr. Gokhale's Education 
Bill. 

The Rangoon Muslim Association opposes Mr. Basu’s Marriage 
Amendment Bill and supports Mr. Jinnah's Wakf Bill. 

31 . There was a meeting of the Viceroy’s Executive Council this 
morning at Simla, and it is understood that the situation created by the 
recent outrages was under discussion. 

22. Coronation celebrations take place in different places of India. 

33. Sir George Claike opened the proceedings of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Conference at the Council Hall today. 

25. At a public meeting of Hindu citiiens of Benares held under 
the presidency of Babu Govinda Das resolutions were passed against 
the United Provinces Government’s proposal to constitute separate 
electorates for Mahomedans in muniapal and district boards. 

36. The Pope granted an audience to Uie Archbishop of Calcutta. 
His Holiness showed the greatest interest in the condition of India. 

37. Savarkar, who was sentenced to transportation for life on 
various counts for complicity in the Nasik Conspiracy Case, was ti&en on 
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board the iteemer Maht^ega which sailed for the Andamans this after 
noon. 

During question time, Colonel Seely stated in Parliament that 
compUunts had been made that the Trusvaal Gold Law and Townships 
Act operated against British Indians. It was stated that the question was 
now being investigiUed by the Union Government, who had lately stated 
that they had no intention of interfering with any business right exercised 

Indians prior to the date of legislation. 

a8. The Oxford University conferred an honorary degree on the 
Maharaja ScincUiia of Gwalior. 

39. At a meeting of the Mussulmans, with the Raja of Mahmudabad 
in the chair, resolutions were passed expressing the conviction that 
the representation of Mussalmans on Municipal and District Boards 
will not be effective until they had an equal number of seats to those 
allotted to their Hindu brethren. 

3a At a meeting of the Allahabad Municipal Board to*day it was 
resolved that, reserving its opinion on the details of Mr. Gdchale’s 
Primary Education Bill, the Board approve generally of the principle 
of compulsion contained in the Bill. 

At the general meeting of the Chittagong Association resolutions 
were adopted supporting the Education Bill and the_ Marriage Bill and 
protesting against the inroposal of establishing any High Court at Dacca. 
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THE INDIAN AND PENINSUUR STEAM 
NAVIDATION DO., LD.» BOMDAY. 

baob. 

Strong Directoi’ate of Rajas, Maharajas, and, Merchant 
Princes of Bombay. 

Efficient management guaranteed under most expert 
supervision. 

Details worked by Bombay Merchants who are from time 
immfemorial Fast Masters in Shipping Industry. Goods and 
Passenger service between Bombay and London to be opened 
at present. 

Living ih strictly orthodox style guaranteed on board 
ship and at the Company’s Hotel at London. 

Passage and cost of living reduced to a fabulously small figure. 

Special privileges with free first and second class family 
pass given to large share-holders—these privileges running 
from one hundred shaiiis and upwards. 

Free passage and exceptionally liberal terms allowed to 
our CahvasserS. 

Unique opportunity for students, traders, and travellers 
for living in foreign countries on Western and Orthodox 
style at a minitnbm cost. 

For Prospectus, shafe-forms, Canvassing terms, references 
and other literature write at once to our Represeittative in 
Bengal, Behar ahd Orissa, 

BBUUT SAOHINBBA PBASAB BaSU, 

7 /-/, Sitaram Ghosts Street, Caliulta. 
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GO(X> NEWS FOR ALL 
N» S* Murty’s 

dOLBEN HAIR OIL 

Contains all the favourite perfume of this fashion* 
able world. Its fragrance resembles the odour of 
the newly blossomed and freshly collected jasmine 
flowers. It is also a great remedy for all brain 
diseases, loss of memory, sleeplessness and kindred 
cOttiplaintA 

It is excitlence a standard Hair oil for pre¬ 
serving, beautifying and strengthening the hiar. 

Price Re 1 , a pfalaL 
N. % Murty It Co.« 
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THE HINDUSTHAN 
CO-OPERATIVE INSliiMNCE SOCIETY, Ltd. 

kboistbubd vhdbr thb compasibs’ act, may im 
Head office CALCUTTA 

FIRST 3 YEARS' BUSINESS 


Total Amounts 


Year Paid-up Share 


1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 


Paid-up Share 
value 

Insurance 

Fund 

Rs. 

Rs. 

24.265 

21451 

82,230 

84,560 ' 

2,90,342 

3.12.184 



Figures for the year 


Year 



1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 


Rs. 

12,24,650 

43.15.135 

Ii 8 , 7 i. 3;5 


Rs, 

4 . 66,350 

23 . 50.*75 

72.25.350 


Amount of 
Claims paid 


Rs. 

Nil 

2,000 

14,000 


1. The quantity of business beats the record of ofRce 
over 13 years old. 

2. The very moderate number of claims testifies to the 
soundness of the quality of its business. 

3. The unexceptional character of the security it offers 
is indicated by the large share Mpital and automatically 
increasing insurance fund 

Apply for Prospectus and other papers to 

Surendra Nath Tagore, B.A., 

^ Gengral Secretary, 

30, Dalhousie Sq. S. 
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HINDUSTHAN BANK, LTD. 



D I V I D E N DS 

Paid at the 
rate of 6, 
and 8 % for 
the half-year 
ending De¬ 
cember 31, 
1909, on Pre- 
f e r e n ce , 
Ordinary and 
D eferred 
• Shares res¬ 
pectively. 


On Preference 
Shares, 6 per 
cent. 


On Ordinary 
Shares, 
per cent. 


On Deferred 
Shares, 8 per 
cent. 


ALl KINDS OF BANKING 

BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

CURREIT iCGOlIXTS:-Inter- 
ests at 2 p. c. per annum 
allowed on a daily balance 
of Rs. 100 and multiple 
thereof. 

SAV 1 IGSB 1 RK:-Interests at 
3^ to 4 p. c. per annum 
allowed on a daily balance 
of Rs. 10 and multiple I 
thereof. Withdrawals 
allowed twice a week. 

PRUDEKTliL DEPOSITS:-! n-' 
terest allowed at 5 per 
cent per annum on daily 
balance of Rs. 10 up¬ 
wards. 

FIXED DEPOSITS :-are re¬ 
ceived and interest allow¬ 
ed from 4^ to 5^ per 
cent, per annum. 


CAPITAL 
Rs. • • • 

20 , 000,000 

DIVIDED. . 

lOTO . . 


(i) 20,000 Pre¬ 
ference Shares 
of Rs. 100 

each. 


(2) 60,000 Ordi¬ 
nary Shares of 
Rs. 50 each. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS :-are re¬ 
ceived for special periods 
and on special terms. 


(3) * 5.00,000 De¬ 
ferred Shares 
of Rs. 10 each. 


FOR PARTICULARS tAPPLY TO- 


KARUNAMATA GUPTA, 

Chief AAanager, 

14, Hare 'Street, Calcutta. 
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• KESHRANJAN • 

SMm/d tut it tn^umdtd wM tie mttUittidi tf sfuritmt kair^s that 
are fltodmg tie market, 

KMAravJlR has distinct 
qualities, found in no other 
preparation. It is scenti* 
fically prepared to suit the 
requirements of Indian 
gentlemen and ladies. It 
is absolutely the best hair- 
O'I that your money can 
purchase. 

KesliranJail has abund¬ 
ance of sweet perfume and 
distinct medicinal virtues. 
It relieves headache brain¬ 
fag and regulates hasty 
judgment. It is a wonder¬ 
ful hair-grower and is 
therefore a specific against 
BALDNESS. 

Ladies' toilet is hardly 
complete without Kesh- 
RANjAN—the world’s best 
dressing. 

Priot per pUal Re. 1 . PMt-free Re. 1 - 5 . 

OUR AGNIDXPAK cures all bilious complaints, Dyspepsia, 
heart-burn, sour bitter tastes, headache, and loss of appetite. It 
regulatets the action of the stomach, liver and the bowels. 

Price i>er phial Be. 1 . Packing and Postage As. 6. 

. OUR KARPURARBHTA is a gi eat specific for Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Indigestion, Tynip.iniiis, and distention of the 
abdomen. It does not product* heuddche, giddiness, prostration of 
strength and stupor. 

Price per phial As. 8. Packing and postage As, 5- 

The efficacy of our medicines is amversally admitted. The JUee^eiHot Oils, 
Ghees, Betuses, Jt/usk, Afakarodiwaja, and other Ayttneiit Remedies 
prepared or kept by us, are acknowledged as the liesl and the cheapest. 
Illustrated oatatocues, oontaining full account* of diseases and ntedicinea, are 
transmitted free on application. 

PrestHpiiam with or without Mediones are sent to every part of Indie, Burma, 
Ceylon, Stiaits Settlements, Cape and the British lales, on reoeipt of 
precise description of disease, 

Msmbra op 

Keivlraj”*- Chsmical 

SociBTV, Paris; 

N dflcmra inatli Sen, ^ iNDumib LosnoN; 

■ ■ ■ Surgical Aip Socirty, 

jliphmme^khr cuwiiCAt SochotTo! I*!?) ^ 

Nos. 18*1 & 19, LOWER CHITPUR ROAD, CALCUTTA. 





















THE TIRESOME HEAT OF 
SUMMER 

Will be much lessened if you use in 
]rour bath and toilet our highly scented 
and medicated Hait<Oil->SlliRAMA> 
It is the l^ing hair-oil of the day. 
WitboiiA a trial, you would not be 
contrtnmd of its usefulness. It cools 
the brain, removes scurf and dandruff, 
invigorates the giowth of hair, makes it 
black, soft and glossy and helps a lady 
great deal in her evening toilet. 


Price per bottle 
Post free 


Post free 


As. IS 


Rs. a-13 


THE SPECIFIC FOR ORCHITIS AND VARICOCELE 

It radically cures these maladies. It removes the pain, 
reduces the size and slops the fever accompanying the diseases. 
If the disease be of only one year’s standing, two boxes of the 
medicine would suffice ; but if of longer standing it should be 
continued for some time. 


Price per Rox with a Phial ... . . ... Rs. a 

Packing and Postage ... ... ... As. 10 

s. p. siznr A co.^'s 

FINE SWADESHI PERFUMES 

BANGAMATA—Represents the sweet Hasuna 
Henna. 

SABITRI—The lover’s delight—possesses a 
unique odour and strength and pleases all tastes. 

SOHAG—The lover’s lovely present—has a 
charming aroma. 

CHAMELI —It relieves all nervous ills and is 
most refreshing after exhaustive brain works. 

BOCOOL—The sweetest popular scent—better 
than the best available in the market. 

All the Perfumes are bottled in three different 
shapes, vis Large, Medium and Small. 

Prices Rk i, As. 12, and As. 8, zespecrively. 

tatalogass oont^ning foil dMciiptioni of diseaiet and msdiciiws ate Inui* 
mitted Ikb on appUcation. ' , ’ ' > 

Pnieriptimu with or without Mediemes are sent to every part of India, 
Ceylon, Burma, StraiU-SettleuenU, Cape and the British Isles on receipt of 
dmled account of diseases, 

S. P. SEN & Co. 

iKANUPi^Diinio OBEKxenra. 

10*2, l^wer (Dtiitpur Road, Calcutta* 








FIRST-CLASS ■ —— 

TOILET SOAPS 

Of Swadeshi Make 
Can only be had of 

Cl)t Dallonal Soap j’aclorp 

tH lit 
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Vnequailed ; 

1 A D : 

Gaaraoteed 

for 

" 1 

for 

Excelleace 

' * “ 

: 

1 Purity , 

i ^ 
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About a Dozen Varieties 

Apply to— 

The Manager, 

THE NATIOHAL SOAP FAOTORY 

92, UPPER ORCULSR ROAD, 


CALCUTTA. 
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1 The I 

i I “KAUMUDl** . ; 

I Best } 

i * Is S CALCUTTA. . . 

The i 

Best t * * 


7he best is alwa’vs the best. "Jo- 
daY all leading men and women of 
all classes of the society recognise 
that the best hair^oil is ' 


KUNTAL-KAUMUDl TAILA 

Price only 12 as. per 7 oz. bottle. 


It is the only scientific preparation 
for keeping the brain cool, removing 
all dandruff and other scalp troubles, 
and producing a luxuriant growth of 
the hair. It is charmingly scented and 
never becomes sticky or rancid. 

Kaviraj R> C« Setv L.M.S, 

artk CORNWALLIS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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Messit. KTAllBOt SltCAi i Co., 

4Tf Bowbazar Street, CaleuttM: 

fii'ancA!—22d, NAWabpur Road, Dacca. 

THE LEADING FtRM IN THE TRADE. 


fOR J^RlMCHi RMb }>BOPLB oM J( 

THS ROYAL YAKUTI. ANANO VILAS. 

This Yakhtlorlife-glving tiettar has been ^ipdted ftom the best, choicest and 
richest vegetable drugs It has a wonderfiit ptoperiy in curing all urinary disdiders 
Thu valuable medicine is used in laige quantiues by Kajas, Maharajas, and many 
of out esteemed customers. But we have TCntured now to bring it out before 
public notice only to confer a boon upon the sudering million. It Is needless 
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Vi A^Utv^BBSV vaaaw 'wasMaa* BwaswuiiaivMa* aa ww bbsb aaavaw persons 

who desire to tone up the nervous system, to stiengthen the body, to refresh 
the memory, and to guard against debility. It wuiks hke a thaim and the effect 
u lasting. It has a fragrance which no perfume dan beat. Price per tin con> 
taining 40 piUs; Rupees ten only. Postage extra. No farAa necessary. 

Df. KALIDAS HOTIAAM, R*ik9t, KstUtwsr. 
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INDIAN WORLD 

Vol. XIV ] AUGUST^mt [ No. 77 


(From the Times) 

SELECTIONS 


EUROPES RELATIONS WITH ASIA 

THE REFLECTIONS OF AN EXILE 

The man who, after years of absence, suddenly finds himself 
whirled along on the idaring tides of London, feels dazed and 
disconcerted. He is conscious of change, but cannot rightly 
tell whether the change lies in his own outlook, or in the environ¬ 
ment to which he has returned. He sees with astonishment great 
cars of Jagannath hustling through the contracted streets \ he drops 
down a shaft, and is whisked headlong beneath the very founda¬ 
tions of the giant city ; he emerges into the pale daylight breath¬ 
less and amazed, and gazes with fiesh wonder upon the surging 
traffic, upon the palaces, the new and strange hotels, the swift and 
costly motor-cars, all the evidences of luxury, extravagance, and 
poverty that pass incessantly before his unaccustomad eyes. He 
feels like a man in a dream ; the lushing, preoccupied throngs 
become for a time a haunting obsession that banishes sleep , but 
presently, after contact with his fellows, he asks himself whether 
he is really the dreamer, or whether it is not rather these eager, 
restless peoples who are busy with fond illusions. They seem 
complacent and satisfied ; they laugh when asked to look outward 
over distant horizons ; even those who dimly realized are acquies¬ 
cent. The strident newspapers are full of outcry about what seems 
nothing to the stranger. He is told that he is in the midst of a 
tremendous crisis; but to him it seems utteily unreal-—a battle 
of puppets about shadows. He hears reverberant sentiments of 
Empire; but he knows it is an Empire held together by mere 
handfuls of trained men. He listens to marvellous schemes for 
making work easy and thrift obsolete, which seem to imply that 
the country has some inexhaustible mine of hidden wealth. He 
hears of the coming days when the burden of life is to be lightened 
and all men are to be le'sured and happy. No one, he thinks at 
last, seems to see for a moment that ffie struggle for existence in 
the West may grow keener ; but he knows they would see it if they 
would but look with eyes uplifted to the East. 
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A VISION OF THE EVST 

“ Is it the East or the West that is dreaming ?” the wanderer 
asks himself as he watches the fog drifting through the cheerless 
streets, blotting out the sky, and wrapping the city in a brown pall, 
lit by glimmering lamps. He broods over memories of things 
seen, not dimly, like these vague swift shapes that flit through the 
gloom, but clear-cut beneath the morning light of the East. Forests 
of smoking factory chimneys, owned by brown men, managed by 
brown men, with swarms of workers who will readily toil i s or 
14 hours a day for a pittance of a few coppers ; vast arsenals, where 
are made all weapons from great guns to rifles, without any Western 
supervision ; dread battleships, manned and armed and controlled 
and fought without the aid of any white man ; the multitudinous 
cities of Asia, rich and prosperous and growing—and awake. Vast 
plains of waving wheat, illimitable stretches of green rice fields, 
dense and inexhaustible forests, wide brimming rivers. The 
locomotive, piercing jungles, crossing chasms, speeding across 
immeasurable distances, binding the oldest continent in a nr (work 
of steel rails with the willing approval of the people. Incalculable 
stores of coal aud iron and gold, still almost uiiscratched, waiting 
the advent of the men of the new age. Races in myriads who 
learned the secret of work when our forefathers were still clad in 
skins, who dream of no millennium, but ask for nothing more than 
to continue their patient tireless industry. Men with brains more 
subtle than ours, with wills more tenacious than ours, who have 
never felt the Western fear of death. Rlore than eight hundred 
millions of people who have watched the white races overrun and 
dominate their territories ^ for 300 years, and have at last been 
quickened into a new spirit of resistance, a widespread determina¬ 
tion to have and to hold their own lands in undisputed possession. 
An Asia savage, resentful, stirring, implacable. No, it is not Asia 
that is dreaming—it is Europe. 

ASIA IS NOT CHANGELESS 

There are certain beliefs about Asia which it is the fashion in 
the West to accept without question. One of these is contained 
in the popular phrase, " ’I'he changeless East.” 'I'here is no 
more exemption from the fundamental laws of change in the East 
than in the West. Some human and racial chaiacteristics endure, 
as they do everywhere ; but Asia has been one constant phan¬ 
tasmagoria of change from the beginning of time. She is covered 
with the ruins of mighty cities which grew, flourished, decayed, 
and were abandoned. Time after time, she has thrown up con¬ 
quering hordes which have marched forward to overwhelming 
victory in the East, the West, and the South. Men say that in 
the dim night in her desert spaces you may still hear the tramp 
of ghostly armies, and the faint wild strains of barbaric music. 
Innumerable conquerors have arisen, and spread destruction and 
death far and wide in her broad lands, and founded dynasties— 
and been forgotten. The whole nature of the Asiatic peoples is 
imbued with the idea of change. They have the nomadic instinct 
as the Teu tonic races never bad it. The caravans you meet in 
Mongolia and Persia, the pilgrims who cross dizxy mountain pa sses 
pursuit of an ideal, the roving mendicants who pass from city to city 
and country to country—all those drifting, mysterious strangers who 
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wander from end to end of Asia are the embodiments of the craving 
for change. 

Asia is onljr changeless in tliat beneath the thin garments of 
Western influence she has remained true to her own spirit. But 
for the rest, the last ten years have witnessed miglitier changes in 
the psychological outlook of Asia than the continent has known 
for centuries. We must not be lulled into comfortable confidence 
by these delusions about “ the changeless East.” 

ASIA NOT A MYSTERY 

Another popular belief, which is largely fallacious, is the pre¬ 
valent idea that “ there is no greater difference in the world than 
the difference between East and West.” Whenever people talk 
about Asia, they at once assume the existence of inscrutable 
mysteries. They think nothing ol tearing her most esoteric secrets 
from the bosom of Nature, but they speak as though an Asiatic 
is a being from another world. The idea is partly a survival from 
the days of Prester John, when the East was mysteiious indeed, 
and partly it is due to regard people as weird and strange and 
abnormal who do not think and act precisely as he does. We 
shall learn to discern the probable future of Asia more clearly if 
we break away from the romantic habit of regarding the Asiatic 
nations as impossible to understand ; if we count upon their broad 
course of action as being likely to be very much that which 
European nations would follow under similar circumstances. 

THE NEW ER4 

The new era in Asia really began on the day when China told 
Italy to keep clear ot Samsun Bay ; but for history it will always 
date from the memorable night when the Japanese torpedo-boats 
were slipped from their Icasb and dashed amid the Russian battle¬ 
ships beneath the shadow of Golden Hill. The unfurling of the 
flag of the Rising Sun over Port Arthur meant far more than a 
Japanese victory. It was hailed as an omen and a portent by 
all Asia. It was an emblem of the turn of the tide that had 
carried the white races to the shores of the Pacific. The outward 
movement that began when Vasco da Gama sighted the green palms 
and golden sands of Calicut, and Yermak led his hardy band of 
warriots across the Urals into the trackless forests of Siberia, was 
stayed for the first time. The peoples of Asia knew full well that 
their day was dawning at last. When the Japanese burst open the 
barred doors of Manchuria, and drove the Russians headlong back 
towards the Sungari, they let loose a surging flood of vague but 
potent aspirations that quickly spread over the whole continent. 
From Stamboul to Canton, from Kabul to Madras, from Tokyo to 
Hail, the peoples of Asia were quickly resurgent. We cheered our 
gallant allies when they stormed the blood-red slopes of Nanshan, 
but did we realize all that their triumph may mean some day to us 
tnd to Europe, and to all the Western world 7 

THE LESSON OF HISTORY 

The victory of Japan was not a new phenomenon. If the Wes- 
.em world contemplated it with stupefied surprise, it was only be¬ 
muse, flushed with the memories of long and dazzling successes, it 
lad forgotten history. The whole of human history in the Eastern 
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hemisphere has been one long record of the ebb and flow of encoun¬ 
ters between Europe and Asia. The alternation is as persistent, and 
almost as regular, as the recurrence of winter and summer, of night 
and day. It is one of the great perennial phenomena of human 
existence. It began with the dawn of civilization at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, whence migratory races carried the arts of writing and 
agriculture eastward and westward, to the Mediterranean and the 
Yangtse, and the Godavari, through Europe and through Asia. 
Then came the rise of the Aryans, whicli was probably also a 
movement both eastward and westward, though in its most 
marked result it was an invasion of Southern Asia from the direc¬ 
tion of Europe. Followed, after a long interval, the westward sweep 
of the Persians, slopped in an heroic age at Marathon and Salamis, 
the tide of conflict rushed eastward again when Alexander made 
his marvellous raid through the Hindu Kush into India, and march¬ 
ed back trailing the spoils of Asia in his train. The long struggle 
between Carthage and Rome, though it had its real inception in 
migrations which happened when Greece was young, was essentially, 
in his later stages, an episode in the ancient antagonism between 
Asia and Europe. 

The eagles of Rome were carried to the Euphrates, and the 
Roman legions were long a bulwark against Asiatic aggression, but 
Rome sought few conquests in the East. The decay of the Roman 
Empire weakened the barriers; and again the star of Asia rose as the 
Huns poured like a torrent into Europe, carrying death and devas¬ 
tation &r and wide under the ruthless guidance of Aitila. The rise 
of Islam brought fresh Asiatic incursions, though the Arabs clung 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and left the real heart of Europe 
unmenaced. The retaliation of the Crusaders was far more feeble 
and unproductive than the armed and restrained vigilance of Rome. 
It left the energy of Asia unabated. The meteoric appearance of 
Jenghiz Khan generated a new flood of invasion which carried the 
Golden Horde across the Volga and placed Russia under a long 
and bitter domination. The Ottoman I'uiks crossed the Bosphorus 
and even thunderred at last at the gates of Vienna. But the tide 
turned once again. The \yest had learned the secret of the sea, and 
science and superior organization had given it the keys of Asia. It 
had, too, caught the passion for trade from the Cast in an inferior 
degree but not less keenly. 'J'he dramatic appearance of Vasco da 
Gama off the Malabar coast was followed by a rush of Spanish and 
Dutch and British and French and Russian forces, some of which 
founded Empires far greater than Asia in Europe had ever dreamed 
of. The last pulsations of the outward tide brought Dewey to the 
shores of Manila Bay and Germany to Kiaochau. Then the guns 
of Japan spoke, and the tide was turned and a new era began. Yet 
it had already, perhaps, had a beginning in the final results of that 
mysterious dispersal of the Jewish race, which after many centuries 
of sufiering and repression had given an indomitable people a 
master-hold upon the strings of European policy, 

BRITISH CONTROL OF INDIA 

There are three great problems which, in their gradual develop¬ 
ment, are likely to determine the character of the relations between 
Europe and Asia in tbe present century. The first, and the greatest, 
because it will most directly influence the moral attitude of Europe 
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towards the East, is that of the course which will be shaped by 
Great Britain in her control of India. Upon the outcome of the 
tremendous experiment in racial regeneration to which Great Bri¬ 
tain is committed the fate of Europe in Asia chiefly turns. It is of 
vital moment to Europe~that British dominion in India should be 
maintained, and there is little doubt that its stability cannot be 
gravely menaced by internal revolt. But tbe.British people is about 
ta have its sincerity of purpose in India challenged as it has never 
yet been. Great Britain has never made up its mind about its aim 
in India, but it will have to do so soon. Neither the Royal visit 
nor any other adventitious expedient can deflect the new and funda¬ 
mental tendencies now at work. The coming issue in India, upon 
which the continued acceptance of British lule depends, will be 
found in the demand already arising for fiscal and financial liberty. 
If the demand is conceded, and in whatever form, it must inevit¬ 
ably involve some abatement of the control from England, which is 
essentially financial. The impending agitation will test to the ut¬ 
most the professed unselfishness of British motives in holding India, 
and will be fraught with destinies as great as those which lay con¬ 
cealed in the Declaratory Act when it was passed by the Rocking¬ 
ham Ministry. 


, THE FUTURE OF CHINA 

The second problem is that of the future of China. It is the 
problem which must in its solution ultimately have the greatest 
material effect upon Europe, because of the vast natural resources 
of China and the industry and capacity of her teeming inhabitants. 
Many believe that the Chinese are destined to become again, as 
they were ages ago, the greatest power in Asia. The awakening of 
China has been, and will continue to be, as low process, its stages 
marked by many apparent failures and even losses, but it will be the 
more enduring because it is slow. The late Lord Salisbury cared 
little about Asiatic questions, but he had a way of getting at the 
heart of things in a few vigorous words. When he growled out that 
he declined to believe that 400 millions of people could ever be¬ 
come moribund, he touched the root of the matter. No Western 
Power will now be able permanently to place those myriads of yellow 
men in subjection. An expedition to Peking, the seizure of a port 
or two or an outlying province, the slaughter of a few thousand 
Chinese—these things leave the essential China almost untouched ; 
and the Chinese are beginning to know it. The spirit of China is 
not aggressive, though the memory of a thousand wrongs may rankle 
and produce grave results. The danger from the Chinese is that of 
industrial competition, and it is still so little visible that the menace 
is hardly realized in Europe. Every year adds strength to the posi¬ 
tion of China, and behind the medley of corruption and weakness 
which still constitutes her administration a new spirit of cohesion 
and ambition is at work. 

THE MIDDLE EA.ST 

The third great problem is that of the countries of the Middle 
East, and it has the most immediate interest, ^ because it will pro¬ 
bably be the first to come to a head. The Middle East is the real 
cockpit of the world. It is the abiding battl^ound between East 
and West, the arena of those mighty conflicts which have brought 
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Bnpires to the (}ust. It begins at Adrianople and ends at Jeliala- 
bad. 'niere h no country lying between those two cities which can 
hope to ^ preserve its present methods of control without great 
mo^fications. Turkey has not yet found salvation; its remoter 
provinces grow more rebellious, and the new system of govern¬ 
ment has so far failed to work smoothly. Persia is groping in 
the dark; its Parliamentary experiment drifts nearer to a complete 
deadlock, and there can he no growth of strength while 
the mutually jealous southern tribes hold the balance of power, 
^ghanistan cannot expect for ever to maintain its sullen isolation, 
though it is to the interest of Great Britain that it should 
remain so. The weakness of the races of the Middle East 
is a danger to Europe, because it ni.iy at any time produce 
quarrels and an explosion. The quarrel« of Europe are the 
opportunities of Asia. Though ‘I'urkey absorbs European 
attention, Persia and the Persian Gulf probably present greater 
risks of international disputes. The troubles of Persia are 
ultimately due to her changed climate, for she has shared to some 
extent in the process of desiccation visible in parts of Asia, arid she 
has no great rivers to retrieve the balance. 'I’o that extent, there¬ 
fore, they are insoluble. The Persian Gulf is a danger, because 
Great Britain rightly holds that she must control it in the interests 
of India, and the claim may some day be called in question. The 
Middle East offers no present menace to Europe, save that by its 
very weakness it produces jealous aspirations which may breed 
war. 

THREE GREAT FACTORS 

There are three great factors which must exercise a preponderat¬ 
ing influence in the determination of these problems. The first 
is the development of land communications, which is completely 
revolutionizing the Asiatic question. The last rails had scarcely 
been bolted in the line which Russia carried to an ice-free port on 
the Pacifle, when some of the greatest battles the world has ever 
seen were fought as a direct result. Yet the railway has opened up 
the potential riches of Alanchuria; and the great railway system 
now being constructed in China must presently introduce the 
Chinese to unexampled prosperity. The growth of India’s wealth 
is chiefly due to railway development, which has incidentally greatly 
strengthened British control. The Baghdad Railway will assuredly 
be built, and Persia will not long remain without railway lines, 
though she probably needs good roads more. The chief railway 
question of Asia is now the connexion of India with Europe on the 
or e hai^ and with China on the other, and both these schemes are 
no longer wild dreams. No one can foresee all the changes which 
the locomotive may produce, but its steady advance must pro¬ 
foundly modify the existing situation. 

THE UNITY OF ASIA 

The second factor is the rejuvenation of the Asiatic peoples, 
prompted by Japan. There can be no mistake about the new 
spirit abroad in the East. The dry bones have stirre.d. B^ind 
the mysterious activities of the Young Turks, the muddled wrangles 
of the Persians, the insistent aspirations of tlie Indians, the new 
craving for education among the Chinese, the mailed efficiency of 
the Japanese, there lives and moves a spirit which, however varied 
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its expression, is essentially the same in every Eastern land. It has 
everywhere a common origin, for at the back of all things else it is 
a revolt against the domination of Europe. It is a manifestation 
of the new Pan*Asiatic ideal, and though it does not involve unity 
of action it implies a common purpose. A new world-movement 
is b^inning, which is nevertheless as old as humanity itself. The 
pulsating heart of Asia has begun another diastole, and the expan¬ 
sion must produce a renewal of the ancient conflict with the West. 

THE COMING CONFLICT 

But for a period, the duration of which cannot be discerned, it 
will be a conflict in a new foim. Though the principles which 
governs human history are eternal, the manner of their reappear¬ 
ance varies. No signs are visible which portend the recurrence of 
gigantic war between the two continents, one reason being that 
climate-changes have made the Middle Bast far less populous. 
I'here may be occasionally terrible encounters on the battle-field— 
we have recently witnessed a very great one—but no horde of 
conquering Asiatics is likely to overrun Europe. The third factor 
now coming into play is that of the industrial development of Asia, 
and the coming conflict between Europe and Asia will be, in its 
most permanent form, a war of industrial competition. When the 
factories and mines of Asia have heaped up fresh riches for the 
East, the character of the conflict may change and oecome more 
violently militant, but the intermediate process must be a long one. 
Yet the results will not be less tangible because the weapons will 
be bales of piece-goods rather than ironclads. In the south and 
east of Asia are these swarming peoples with their illimitable 
resources, their faculty of patient labour, their realization of the 
great truth which the West is forgetting—that true happiness lies 
in unhurried work and not in aimless leisure. 'I'hey have not lost 
the joy of fatherhood or the secret of maternity. They occupy the 
lands made fruitful by the monsoons, and the desiccation of much 
of the rest of Asia leaves them untouched. They have been 
preoccupied with agriculture for unnumbered ages, but now they 
are learning the uses of machinery. Why should they continue to 
buy from the West the products which they can make for them¬ 
selves ? China has always made most of the clothing her people 
require. In time she will probably make all-she wants, and then 
China and Japan and India will ask themselves—^as indeed they 
are already doing—why they should not compete in the rest of the 
markets of the world. That is why the renascence of Asia means 
so much to the workmen of Europe. That is why the West should 
awaken from its dreams. It has pictured the docile millions buying 
its merchandise with meek acquiescence, but the East is no longer 
docile, and is clamouring for its rightful share of prosperity. 

SOME FURTHER POSSIBILITIES 

It remains to point out that all these conclusions are liable to 
be modifi^ by the appearance of some quite unforseen pheno¬ 
menon. In the East, far more than in any other part of the world, 
it is the unexpected that happens. The dominating factor in Asia 
is religion, and its mutations are less ea^ to discern than the 
growth of new tendencies in ilm materialistic West. The recent 
subtle intrusion of Pan-Islamism into China, which has passed 
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almost unaoticed, may, for instance, contain the germ of great 
events of dire im|mt to the world. There are already 30,000,000 
Mahomedans in China. They have been frequently in revolt, and 
the more ancient faiths are weakening. The fear that other parts 
of the world are likely to receive floods of yellow and brown men 
is, on^ the other hand, probably quite unfounded. The small 
ovenpill of the Eastern races which has reached other countries 
has been carried thither far less by pressure of population than by 
the genuine demand for cheap manual labour and a natural desire 
to make the most of existent opportunities. Both China and India 
can support far more than their present population. The sole 
exception is Japan, which needs room for expansion, though the 
need is more likely to bring her again into violent contact with 
Russia than with any other Power. Nevertheless, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that America watches the outward tendencies of the Asiatic 
peoples with a somewhat tremulous anxiety, and that Australia 
should begin to realize that her vast empty tropical lands may not 
fur ever be allowed to remain untilled and unpeopled. Too much 
has been made of the colour question. This article has been 
written in vain if it has not shown that the processes at work lie 
far deeper than the mere antagonism of colour, though that is 
admittedly a potent surface influence. The economic factor is the 
mainspring of the complex relations between East and West, and 
in the new form it makes the Asiatic question the greatest question 
of the 30 th century. (The Times). 


RELIGION AND CASTE 

A REVIEW OF INDIAN DBLIEFS 

The task of giving, in a limited space, an intelligible account of 
the religions professed by the millions of his Majesty’s subjects in¬ 
habiting India presents difficulties which can perhaps be realized 
best by a brief reference to the statistical drybones of the Census 
returns for 1901. Of the total population (including Native States) 
of 394^ millions there recorded, 307 millions were returned as 
Hindus, 6 $J 4 millions as Musulman, and 8}4 as Animists. While 
these figures have to be supplemented by the numbers of Budhists, 
Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, and Jews, those relating to the 
Hindus have also to be sub-divided into various sects. Hinduism 
itself is of so fluid and complex a character that it has taken Sir 
Herbert Risley many pages of discussion in his *' People of India ” 
to arrive at its elliptical definition as being “ Animism more or less 
transformed by philosophy,” or, in other words, as “ magic 
tempered by metaphysics.” To the lay mind, however, no definition 
can convey any conception of the complexity and unlimited vari¬ 
ations of the manifestations of Hindu religious beliefs, and one 
must be content to endeavour to describe some of its broader 
features, and at the same time to indicate its intimate connexion 
with, or rather dependence upon, the social institution of caste. 

THE BASIS OF HINDUISM 

In the first place, it should be of peculiar interest to us of the 
British Empire to realize that the basis of the higher Hinduism is, 
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in its earliest known form, closely analogous to, if not identical with, 
that of the earliest religions professed in Europe. Max Muller, in 
bis lectures on the " Science of Religion," has pointed out '* that 
the highest God has received the same name in the ancient myiho* 
kt;y of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had retained that 
iMme, whether worshipped on the Himalayan mountains or among 
the oaks of Dodona, on the Capitol, or in the forests of Germany 
and he has drawn therefrom the inference that the ancestors of the 
whole Aryan race worshipped an unseen Being, under the self-same, 
name, '* the best, the most exalted name which they could find in 
their vocBbulary|—under the name of Light and Sky," Just as, in 
Europe, this ancient worship degenerated into a form of nature 
worship and idolatry, so, it appears, the religion of that branch of 
the Aryan family which migrated to India and came in contact with 
the Turanians and Dravidians assimilated customs and beliefs 
which overlaid and modified its earlier simplicity. Fetichism and 
totemism, of which there are remains to-day in India among the 
aboriginal tribes, exercised their influence upon the Aryan immi¬ 
grants, and while the religion of the latter, in its ultimate Brahma- 
nical form, succeeded in absorbing and embracing practically the 
whole population, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, this 
achievement appears to have been purchased at the expense of a 
general lowering of the ideals and standards of the conquerors. 
Just as, no doubt, the earlier Aryan immigrants took women hom 
among the conquered races, so also they absorbed some of the 
customs of the races to whom they thus became related ; and, with 
a tolerance which is characteristic of the Indian of to-day, not only 
permitted the continuance of the indigenous practices which they 
found prevalent in their new home, but even grafted some of these 
on to their hereditary rites and beliefs. 

That this wu so, and that, at all events in the earliest Aryan 
incursions, there was no rigid severance, either social or religious, 
between the indigenous populations and their conquerors, seems to 
be corroborated by the fact that the earliest records we have of the 
Indo-Aryans and their customs—-namely,^ the Rig-Veda>>contain 
nothing to show the existence of any division of the people into 
castes. The oldest of the Hindu sacred books, on the other hand, 
gives colour to the belief that the doctrine of metempsychosis may 
have originated with the indigenous inhabitants of India. 

THE ORIGIN OF CASTE 

But if the Aryans were indebted to the peoples they had sub¬ 
dued for the idra of transmigration of souls, they appear not only 
to have lent to it a moral significance of which no trace is to be 
fo un d among the Animists," but also, after evolving from it the 
theory of an automatic retribution which is known as Karma, to 
have made tlus theory the basis of the social fabric as we now know 
it in India. The origin of caste is wrap(Md in obscurity, but the de- 
ductiofu made by Sir Herbert Risley justify us in tracing the complex 
structure of the Indian religious and social sptem to the effects of 
Buccesnve Aryan immigrations. The earliest of Uiese, a 

race numerically weak into contust with the sboriginet tribes of 
India, would account for the assimilation of many the customs 
and bdieb of the mass of the populace; but, as they received 
added strength from later incursions of members of their own race, 
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the teodenoy would be towards a preservation by the immigrant 
conquerors of their distinctive racial characteristics, and towards 
the adaptation of indigenous tradition to that purpose. On this 
theory it does not seem too far fetched to suppose that the idea of 
reincarnation, when once it had become part and parcel of tlw Indo* 
Aryan's beliefs, should be made to operate forcibly in the direction 
of the preservation of race distinctions, and, ultimately, of social 
gradations. The theory of metempsychosis, as is shown by Its 
development to-day, would be a powerful factor to this end; and 
would be a weapon for the enforcement of laws of endogamy, 
hypeigamy, and exogamy far more cogent than any argument based 
on mere racial pride. 

Whatever the original cause, however, the facts are clear, and, 
as Max Muller expresses it, “Modern Hinduism rests on the 
system of caste as on a rock which no arguments can shake.” It 
is not only a religious force, but a social organization which has 
survived reforms and hostile invasions by the proselytizing Moslems 
and continues to-day, after hundreds of years of contact with other 
faiths and civilizations, the predominant system in India. The 
manner in which the social and religious aspects of Hinduism act 
and react upon one another is best exemplified by the history of 
the reform movements which, from time to time, have arisen with 
the object of purging the Vedic religion of impure accretions. 
The greater of these movements, in chronological order, are 
Jainism, Buddhism, and (in comparatively recent times) Sikhism : 
while in our own period the sects of the Brahmo and Arya-Samajists 
have endeavoured to set up a reformed ideal of philosophic 
Hinduism. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF HINDUISM 

A preliminary glance at Hinduism as it presesents itself to the 
casual observer to-day may be useful. The first impression derived 
from a cursory study of the outward manifestations of the religion 
-of India is undoubtedly one of astonishment at the multiplicity of 
shrines, at the devotion of the people, and at the apparently 
heterc^eneous nature of the deities enshrined. In the more or less 
orthodox provinces, as contrasted with the tr icts where aboriginal 
Animism still predominates, there is in nearly every bouse some 
image or emblem purporting to be the elephant-faced god Ganesh 
(a son of Shiva) who {presides over the entrance of the home ((/C 
Janus) and must be propitiated at the outset of any journey or 
undertakii^. Out cf doors temples to Vishnu or Shiva, according 
to the particular cult locally prodominating, are the most conspi¬ 
cuous shrines. But throughout India one may come across in¬ 
numerable local deities whose familiar names bear no resemblance 
to those of any tiX the gods of the orthodox pantheon. 

In more backward places, where aboriginal ideas have persisted, 
colouring the local Hinduism, the process of deification is by no 
means confined to eponymous heroes in human shape. There is 
an altar near the top of a mountain in the Western Ghats which was 
established only so years ago, and the deified hero was clothed, 
while on mirth, in the shape of a hor«!. No other horse, however, 
had ever scaled those heights before^ and Uie local village eiders bml 
no hesitation in concluding that under the equine form must, for 
purposes of his own, have been bidden the s^rit of the godhead. 
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And fet, except in the most backward tracts, it would be an error 
to conclate that the mass of the people is plunged in ignorant 
paganism. Clumsy and ugly as are many of the outward symbols 
of their worship, the philosophy and ideals of the higher Hinduism 
are yet present to the minds of the people to a degree which it is 
difficult at first to realize, lliey no more directly worship the 
hideous or the revolting image representing the goddess of 
small-pox^ than do enlightened Christians the images of the Virpn. 
Those things merely symbolize some activity or power of the Uni¬ 
versal Godhead, and the {morest cultivator may have a curiously 
definite conception of the intricacies of the doctrines of Katma and 
metempsychosis. 

RELIGION AND MORALITY 

While there is no gainsaying the elevation of the concept of the 
former, which replaces what might be termed a doctrine of *' re¬ 
wards and fairies ” by one according to which every act of a man 
carries with it inexorably its own consequences through the whole 
succession of his subsequent lives, it is, as a matter of fact, a doc¬ 
trine of singularly small influence on the ethical side. Sir Alfred 
Lyall has said:—“In India, few people would admit that their 
religious beliefs were necessarily connected with morality ’*; and be 
goes on to indicate what is perhaps the great distinction between 
Europe and India in this respect “ In Europe morality can, on 
the whole, dictate terms to theology, and though both sides still 
equally dread an open quarrel, yet theology has most to fear from a 
dissolution of partnership. In Asia theology is still the senior 
partner, with all the capital and credit, and can dictate terms to 
morality, being, for the most part, independent of any connexion 
with it.” 


THE STRENGTH OF BRAHMANISM 

^ Perhaps the most comprehensive sentence describing modern 
Hinduism is that contained in Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Census Report 
of 1881 “ A hereditary sacerdotalism, with Brahmans for its 

Levites, the vitality of which is preserved by the social institution of 
caste, aitd which may include all shades and diversities of religion 
native to India, as distinct from the foreign importations of Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, and from the later outgrowths of Buddhism, more 
doubtfully of Sikhism, and still mere doubtfully of Jainism.” Now 
there are various factors at the present day which tend automa¬ 
tically' towards the subversion of the caste system ; not only the 
material facilities of communication and travel afforded by modern 
means of tiunsit, but, in a far more potent degree, the germination 
of a moral influence emanating from Western education and the 
resultant advance in purity of administration. Caste, as we have 
seen, rests upon no authority derived from the earliest Hindu 
scrifkures, and is, as we shall see further on, the feature of Hin¬ 
duism which comes first under condemnation at the hands of 
Bui^ssive reform movements. The most modem of these- are the 
fruits, of a rirfng moral sentiment r^arding which Sir Alfred Lyall 
has a significant passage in his “ Amatic Studies.” 

Ato domibing.the spirk of philosophic paganism as it muki* 
foots itself in Hindwsm, be says “ Tnt popauu ielt|d^ beliefs 
most obey the pressure of slowly rising moi^ influence and if the 
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{ondttwH cf tf people cenHwm /b advane^ (the iulia are mine) 
this process goes on until an last the auihmrity of monds becomes 
as nwmna^ to theology as at first the authority of fiieology ms to 
morals. This furnishes us with a kcw to the conflict that is going 
on in India^ to<iay. The social condition of the people is adsancing 
and moral influences are gaining an ever-increasing hold upon them, 
and must, if that advance is fostered, eventually act as a solvent of 
some of the social restrictions. On the other hand the ascendancy 
—nay, the enstence—of orthodox Hinduism depmids upon the 
maintenance of those restrictions. Brahmanism—the *' hereditary 
samdoulism ” of our definition—must, if it is to survive, enforce 
rigid adherence to the doctrine of caste; and it is for this reason that 
we see in the India of to-day, side by side with an organized effort to 
spread the cult, from Benares, of the Vedanta philosophy, and to 
elevate the general tone of Hinduism, an ever-increasing determina¬ 
tion, on the part of the younger members of the innumerable Brah¬ 
man sects, to retain the social institution of caste in its most rigor¬ 
ous and exclusive form. And the strength of the orthodox position 
is very great. In a community in which, for more than a,ooo years, 
certain occupations have under a divine sanction, been allotted to 
cei^n hereditary castes, and involve pollution if performed by those 
of higher status^ in which the Brahmanical claim to adjudicate upon 
what can and what cannot be done has, without questimi, been 
acquiesced in for an even longer period—in such a community it 
will be very many generations before the advance of the social com- 
inunity, and the rise of moral influmices will establish the authority 
of morals as co-equal with that of theology. 

THE JAINS 

The earliest of the reform scheme—earlier even than Buddhism 
—was organized in the sixth century b, c. Perhaps stimulated 
thereto b]|r the degradation of the earlier Hinduism in contact with 
u* „*'*™**® prevailing in India, a degradation counte nan ced by 
me Brahmans in pursuance of the principle of absorbing and inclu¬ 
ding “ all diversities of religion native to India," Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, rejected the divine authority of the Vedas and 
the away of the Brahmans, and established a cult which, theoretically, 
disregarded caste distinctions, denied the existence of the Hindu 
g^s, and (reuining the doctrine of transmigration) looked, not to 
the Hindu Nirvana, or individual absorption in the Universe, but to 
the attainment of perfection in all things, enjoyed without limit of 
time or space. In practice, however, the modem Jains are as 
rigorous in their insistence on the distinction of themselves as a 
caste, and upon the social limitation of other castes, as the most 
arrogant Brahmans. 

THE FAILURE OF BUDDHISM 

Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, succeeded by his prea¬ 
ching and by the example of his life, in estal^bing a univmsal 
religion which alone hu, for a time, superseded Hinduism through¬ 
out India. The abolition of oute was rather an incident to his 
whmg than a mab objective. In qpile of the purity of his do& 
tnn^ ud of the af^ieal which its democratic character necessuily 
made to the masses of the subordinate eattes, the cold logic of its 
agnosUcUm must have been fat over the heads of the people. 
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Securing ibe rapport of the rulers of In^ar^Buddhiim became, for 
some five or six centuries, the chief reltjgion ; but as soon as it fuled 
to retain kingly countenance it was again superseded by a Brahma* 
nism which was adapted far better to the general needs and feelings 
the public. 

THB DEAD-WBIGHT OF CUSTOM 

As in the case of Buddhism and Jainism, the founders of the 
sects of the Lingayets and of the Sikhs expressly abjure the social 
institution of caste ; but, whereas this prohibition is still acted up to 
by the Sikhs, the Ungayets, under the weight of surrounding in¬ 
fluences, ultimately developed sub-castes based upon social distinc¬ 
tions, and themselves, as a body, became a caste of the sectarian 
type, with all the concomitant restrictions and endogamous laws. 
The Shikhs are still untrammelled within their own sect by 
sub-castes; but there appears to have been, of recent years, a 
tendency towards the recognition of social distinctions as affecting 
intermarriage. The fact is that the dead-weight of custom, 
operating with the ever-active and jealously fostered sanction of 
institutions whose divine origin has for so long been undisputed, 
lies upon the whole body politic, and has, as yet, been too strong 
for the reformers. 

Human society, as it exists, has been less the care of the great 
thinkers of India than humanity in relation to the universal mean¬ 
ing of things. In the West expediency prevails, and the practical 
needs of the community are the touchstone of policy. In the East, 
philosophic theorizing usurps the place of tangible reform. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the mass of the population of India has not as yet 
achieved tliat social advancement which would enable it to voice 
its needs ; and so, while philosophers form sects and reformers ini¬ 
tiate theories, the vis inertia of a society unable to grasp tlie 
reasoning of their would-be saviours, backed by the authority of the 
orthodox sacerdotalism, nullifies all their efforts. No religion has, 
as yet, persisted and become a world force which has been too far 
in advance of the social development of the people among whom 
it has originated. 

THE MODERN MOVEMENTS 

In our own time the Arya Samaj sect has -arisen, under the 
leadership of Dayananda Saraswati. Its peculiar interest lies in the 
circumstance that it initiates, or at least has been an instrument 
in furthering, a fiMj/-national movement. In common with earlia 
reformers, the Arya Samajists endeavour to get rid of much of ^ the 
later impurities of Hinduism and, while not specifically assailing 
the caste system, aim at certain other social reforms. ^ For example 
they would raise the age at which girls should be married, ud they 
permit the remarriage of widows. What distinguishes the Arya 
»maj, however, more sharply from previous reform movements is 
its political tinge. It is avoii^ly a proselytizii^ movement, and 
appeals to all Hindus on a bans of assumed commtm nationality 
and it has mganized itself into a strong educational association. 
There are many points at which it comes into collision wiUi 
Biahmai&d Hindiusm—as, for example in prohibiting the worriiip 
of idols and other rimilar ceremtmials—and it yet renuuns to bv 
seen how fiur it will receive Brahman rapport, 
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HINDUMM A SOCIAL SySTEAti 

We have thus seen that Hinduism is a social system rather, than 
a religknu creed, but a social system which rests upon what^ is 
accepted as divine authority ; that the Brahmaniral hierarchy which 
controls the system depe nds for its authority upon the maintenance 
of the social status quo \ and that the theory of transmigration 
affords a strong impetus to cling with determination to the MSte 
system. Hinduism has shown its camcity for absorbing into itself 
all the indigenous religious beliefs, and for basing upon that absorp* 
tion a further extension of its social structure. J^m time to time 
efforts have been made to free society from the shackles of caste 
and from the impurities with which Hinduism, in its process of 
expansion, has trammelled itself. But the sects formra with this 
object have in every instance, except perhaps that of the Sikh^ 
succumbed to the overwhelming influences surrounding them, and 
have become merely an addition to the innumerable sub-divisions 
into which the social fabric is split up. Finally, in our own period 
we find a movement set on foot whose hope of achieving a success 
more huting than that of its forerunners lies not so much in the 
promotion of social advancement as In the inculcation of a national 
sentiment. 

ISLAM IN INDIA 

It has been necessary to devote a greatly preponderating share 
of space to Hinduism, as compared with Mahomedanism and the 
other religions of India—^not only because more than seven out of 
every ten persons are clasifiable as Hindus, but also because it is, if 
Burma with its Buddhism be excluded, practically the only indi> 
genous religion in the country, and must, if its meaning is to be 
appreciated at all, be examined in its aspect as a social system. 
Mahomedanism in India stands on an entirely different, and far 
more simple, footing. Though of course a foreign importation, 
forcibly thrust upon the conquered Hindu population so far as the 
power of the conquerors availed, Islam south of the Himalayas 
remains, to all intents and purposes, the same as it is in other parts 
of the world. It is true that a large proportion of the sixty odd 
millions of Mahomedans is racially Hindu, and that, as a conse¬ 
quence, the spirit of tolerance, so strongly characteristic of the 
Hindu, has modulated the original fire of proselytizing zeal; and, 
save on some of those ceremonial occasions on which rites such as 
the sacrifice of kine, repugnant to Hinduism, are enjoined on the 
followem of the Prophet, Mahomedans and Hindus live peaceably 
and amicably side by side. 

Although there is no technical difference between the faith of 
the Musulman in India, with, his various sects, and the Musulman 
of Turkey, prolonged residence in India has resulted in producing 
a modification in the general outlook. It is usually assumed that, 
in some contingencies and for certain purposes, the world of Islam 
» a factor whira must be considered whole and entire \ and there 
is, of cours^ substantial ground for this belief. Viewed in this 
and if ihe assumption applied with the same force to the 
millions of his Malesty’s Mahomedan subjects in India, these woidd 
in truth be apolitical problem of very serious import.' Tbe iniunc- 
tkms of the Koran requiting loyal obMimice to temporal soverdgnty; 
whether Musulman or otherwise, have, however} been widely taught 
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and are genmily accepted as requiring obedience; and contact 
with Hinduism has served to temper some of the mote ardent 
characteristics which we are accustomed to associate with the 
followers of Islam. At the same time, it would be idle to deny 
that, except in respect of private or tribal feuds, the Mahomedan 
does not like at the bidding of temporal rulers of another faith to 
take up arms i^ainst an Islamic State. Space precludes mention of 
the remaining religions of India. 

A MEDLEY OF CONTRADICTIONS 

The dominant religion of India is, then, as we have seen, a 
curious medley of contradictions and paradoxes. Ranging between 
and embracing within its capacious fold, pagan Animism and the 
most cultured and refined Vedanta philosophy, exercising through* 
out this wide gamut a more direct and constant infiuence upon the 
lives of its votaries than is the case with most other religions, it is, 
nevertheless, an intricate social fabric rather than a theological 
creed. The Brahmanocracy, which originally erected the social 
system as a bulwark for its policy of absorption, now defends that 
system behind a zareba of Divine authoiities, clinging tenaciously 
to caste ordinances as the very essence of its own ascendency. 
Again, though his religion enters so intimately into the daily life 
of a Hindu, governing his going out and his coming in, his rising 
up and lying down, and the whole scheme of his daily routine, it 
has but a remote and indeterminate moral influence upon him. 
Though some of his scriptures inculcate moral precepts of the 
highest beauty, they contain no coherent and definite plan of 
communal life. Devised and interpreted by a priestly aristocracy, 
based upon the theory of an infinite series of re-births, and deriving 
“ a certain measure of support from the social penalties imposed by 
the caste system,” it has failed to create any code of common 
morality or patriotism. This failure is no doubt, in part due to the 
variety of nationalities and languages which chequer the surface 
of Indian society, but the conclusion seems irresistible that a 
common national or patriotic sentiment is incompatible with the 
ideals of Hinduism so long as it is hampered by a rigid doctrine of 
such fissiparous tendency as the social institution of caste. (The 
Times), 
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THE NEED FOR FURTHER REFORM 

When considering the advance made under the British Govern¬ 
ment in India in the various branches of the administration, it is 
too often the practice to take it for granted that our responsibilities 
date back to the latter end of the tBth century, and that, therefore, 
the destinies of five or six generations of Indians have been under 
our control. In no department of public life is such an assuhip* 
tioQ mote unfair thui in the case of education. In the first ptaM 
Bcitiah India, as we now know it, hardly came into existence ns 
aq oripnie whole until the time of Lord Dalhousie, and, secondly, 
it was only a few years before the exptratkm the Compmy's 
charter, and the direct assumption of Hie government of In^ by 
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the Crown, that our resiwnsibilities in the matter of education 
were susceptible of realizaticm. It would, indeed, be _ fairer to sa^, 
rather, that it was only in the year 1S39 that the British in India 
deliberately decided to go beyond the limits of their obvious 
responsibilities by undertaking a task which has no parallel in 
history. M. Chailiey, in his admirable " Admimstrative Problems 
of British India," says, indeed, that “ All colonising nations are 
sooner or later faced with the problem of the education of the 
natives. It is a grave, a difficult, one may say a distressing, 
problem which cannot be evaded and which involves a conflict 
Mtween interest and conscience." And he goes on to claim that 
" it is to the credit of tlie civilised pec^les that in this conflict 
between interest and duty none of them has long remained deaf 
to the voice of honour." 

A COMPLmC PROBLEM 

In the case of India, however, it may be doubted whether 
M. Chailiey was in a position to realise to the full the difficulties 
of the problem. There was hardly the antithesis of civilized versus 
uncivilized peoples, arhich existed in the majority of the other 
countries, he no doubt had in mind. The complexity of the 
problem as it confronted the East India Company was enormously 
increased by the existence in India not only of a very old civiliza¬ 
tion, resting upon some of the highest philosophic teachings with 
which the world is as yet acquainted, but also of institutions of 
very lon| standing devoted to Oriental learning. It is true that 
nothing in the nature of general education had ever been organized 
or indMd thought desirable, by the governments in India which 
preceded ours; nay, education was, under the Hindu system, 
regarded as the close preserve of some of the higher castes, by 
no means to be invaded by those of the baser sort. But this fact, 
of course, added to the difficulties of initiating any scheme based 
on Western, and more democratic, ideas, while it also gave pause 
to those desirous of establishing an educational system on a 
broader basis, inasmuch as it appeared that any such innovation 
would tend to an infringement of the customs and traditions of 
the people. 

THE BEGINNINGS 

In such circumstances it is npt strange to find that the earliest 
attempts in India to establish schools for general education were 
made-by missionaries, a fact which in itself not improbably retarded 
action by the Company, one of whose principles, emphasized on 
the assumption of the government of India by the Crown in 1858, 
was the observance of a strict neutrality in regard to the religions 
of India. Apart firom missionary institutions, such collies as were 
established in the i8th century were for the promotion of Oriental 
learning: and the Charter Act of 1813, which required the ex¬ 
penditure of a lakh of rupees tuinually on education, may be said 
to be the first overt recognition by the rulers of the Company's 
tenitories of their mponsibilities in this matter. With a growing 
dmand for Indian clerical subordinates, literary attauments 
obtained a commercial value, while a knowledm of English ensured 
employment by the rulers of the country, llie interests of the 
Company, it now bi^n to be realized, also demanded the syste- 
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matizing of education; and in tSag & Committee of Public Ii»truc< 
ticm was estatdished for Bengal to organize matters on a proper 
footing. Similar arrangements followed far Madras, and, later, 
for Bombay, but before the organization of the educational machina 
hod reached this stage, a most important decision was reached by 
the Government of Lord Auckland in 1S39. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MACAULW 

Until 1835 the Company’s government had halted between two 
opinions, and their hesitation and the delay in the expansion of 
education which it involved are an illustration of the wide difference 
between India and other conquered and colonized countries in 
relation to this problem. Had India been, in M. Cliailley’s phrase, 
uncivilized, there could have been no difficulty in deciding upon 
the nature of the educational system. We should have had a 
taiu/a rasa upon which to work, and the introduction of a Wcstetii 
system^ need have occasioned no hesitation. In view of Indian 
conditions, however, there was a strong body of opinion in favour 
of establishing a system of education based upon the methods ire 
found in operation there, since it was held that these were more 
in conformity with the genius of the Hindu and would be less 
subversive of the social customs and traditions of the people. It 
WAS the strong personality of Lord Macaulay, at that time a. member 
of the Governor*GeneraVs Council, which carried the day against 
the Orientalists and in favour of conferring upon India an (vaca¬ 
tion based upon English ideas. It is not necessary, indeed wiih 
our present knowledge it would be impossible, to agree with him 
m his low estimate of the value of Oriental learning and the 
.Ancient Hindu literature; but there can be little doubt to-day 
that, in all essentialsj the decision to which he led tlie Government 
of his day was the wise one. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

Education on Western lines came, then, gradually to be 
organized in all provinces, and considerable progress in organiza¬ 
tion had been made by local governments in India when, in 1854, 
Sir Charles Wood addressed to the Government of India the 
celebrated despatcli whicli outlined and directed the adoptmn of 
the measures for improving the educational system which continue, 
in substance, in force to the present time. 

The dhief specific dir^ions conveyed in this dero.Atch, with a 
view to securing a much wider extension of English and vernacular 
edncBticm, included the establishment in eiKh province of a 
separate department for the purpose; the institution of UiiiveniUes 
at the three Presidency towns; the establishment of training 
schcxils for teachers; the maintenance and further extension of 
collegn and high schivls; and increased attention to elementary 
educadon in Uie vemaculac schools. Finally. Sir Charles Wood 
urged upon the Indian authorities the introduction of a system of 
grants-in-aid, anticipating (as results have proved, with too great 
confidence) that this would ultimately lead to thei dtsoominnance 
of the need for a general system of education mtirtf y provide by 
the State. 

In tiie of what has been sidd m to the tracStions of the 
Hindut in tespoex tA their social system and of education it will 
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not be a furpriae that the Indian community failed to respond to 
Sir C Wood's expectaUons in the matter of primary education. 
Efforts at securing local support to the project tended to make 
the whole educational scheme unpopular, and it became clear that 
a policy which aimed at imparting primary instruction broadcast 
was not likely to secure the unqualified support of the higher castes. 
The tuiQiestion was accordingly made, in conformity with the general 
plan which had been in operation for some time, that it would be 
more expedient to impose a special rate on land to defray the cost 
of elementary education, and this is the system now in force. 

THE COMMISSION OF iSSs 

The arrangements inaugurated in punuance of the scheme out< 
lined in the despatch of 1854, approved and supplemented by the 
Secretary of State for India in 1859, resulted in a very large expAn* 
sion of location; and the results have come under observation 
and special inquiry in 1882 and again in i9ot-4, during Lord 
Curzon's Viceroyalty. It became evident that elementary educa* 
tion was not receiving that share of State or local support to which 
it was entitled ; and it was found necessary to lay down rules of a 
stringent character r^uiring local boards and municipalities to 
devote a fixed proportion of their educational expenditure to pri* 
mary schools. The Commission of 1882 further urged the gradual 
transfer to local management, wherever possible without loss of 
efficiency, of secondary schools as well as primary. 

ATTITUDE OF THE HIGHER CASTES 

It will be realized that the community into which we introduced 
the system, culminating in the directions given in 1854, was one 
differing both in its social customs, its past traditions, and its do¬ 
mestic organization from any other in Asia, and as far asunder from 
the Western communities as it is possible to conceive. On the one 
hand, in the hereditary, priestly and clerical castes of the highest 
degree of intelligence, in some cases highly educated, there existed, 
at the summit of the social organism, material which was ready to 
adapt itself to our requirements with almost marvellous promptitude. 
Accustomed, by herraitary right, to direct the domestic affairs of the 
lower castes^ and frequently to exercise a preponderating infiuence 
in public aflhirs, this class suddenly found tl^t their road to in¬ 
fluence and aiRuence lay in adapting themselves to an Occidental 
system of tuition. Full and prompt advantage was taken of the open¬ 
ing afforded. On the other lumd, the submerged millions made a 
lamentably slow response to our invitation. The social fabric had 
never contemplated the education of the masses, nor bad these ever 
experienced the need of it. The agriculturist and artisan classes had 
been accustomed from time immemorial to rel^ for such literary and 
mathematical skill as was occasionally needed in the pursuit of Uieir 
callings upon a special class of the community. In a country whexe 
labom was not only meticulously subdivided, but where the sub¬ 
division formed exclusive social groups circumscribed and bed^ged 
about Iw marriage and other restrictive ordinances, it naturally took 
a long time Cm the new ideas to filter downwards. And meanwhile 
the aristocratic castes were profiting. 
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THE BRAHMANS AND THE WRITERS 

Two results ensued. In the first place, by the promptitude inth 
which the Bnhman and writer classes fell in with the new order of 
things they succeeded, to a large extent, in perpetuiUing to them* 
selves a practical monopoly of the proffered educational advan* 
tages ; and, in the second place, the practice |^w up of looking 
upon these as the means to an assured end—o/s., employment by 
Government. In other words, the scheme of a Western ^ucation, 
designed to raise the masses of India from the depths of the igno¬ 
rance in which they had remained content for ages, came to be an 
instrument in the perpetuation of the traditional social system of 
the Hindus. This was not, of course, a policy^ consciously pursued. 
It is merely an interesting instance of the persistence of an inbred 
characteristic. Unconsciously the special feature of the social 
system of the past two thousand years overrode the superficial ten¬ 
dencies of an imported scheme; and this fact explains to a con¬ 
siderable extent the failures to achieve desired results which succes¬ 
sive investigations have brought to notice. The degree of our 
failure should not, however, be exaggerated. 

In 1871 there were 19,646 primary and secondary schools in 
India, giving instruction to some 700,000 scholars. In 1908-9, the 
last year for which complete figures are accessible, the total number 
of scholars appears to have reached nearly six millions, the cost of 
educating them amounting approximately to £4,5000,00. Having 
regard to the tendencies adverse to the spread of general education 
already noted, these statistics cannot fairly be regarded as giving 
cause for despondency. 

LORD CURZON’s INQUIRIES 

Lord Curzon, after he had been three years in India, and had 
thus obtained ample knowledge of the practical working of the edu¬ 
cational methods pursued, was persuaded that the time had arrived 
to make a searching investigation into their defects, and to this end 
COTveiieda strong and representative conference, over which he 
himself occasionally presided, whose deliberations covered practi¬ 
cally eve^ branch (rf the system. The first result to take shape was 
the appointment of a Director-General of Education, whose function 
was to be advisory, not only in relation to the central Govemmentf 
but also to the provincial Administrations. 

The second, and perhaps the most important result, was the 
appointment of the Universities Commission in 190a. It had long 
b^n ^ felt not only that the Indian Universities, up till then purely 
examining bodies, had failed to influence general education in the 
right manner, but also that their constitution required ammidment 
l^fore improvement could be expected. The standard of qualifica¬ 
tion for the Senate of the Indian Universities was low, and the 
unlimited tenure of Fellowships tended to swell the body of 
Fellows without securing vigour to the administration. Again, the 
regulations governing the affiliation of collies to the Umversity 
were found to be faulty and to need revision. These and other 
matters formed the subject of specific recommendations for change 
by the Univem'ties Commission, of whom five members were 
distinguished Indian educationists, and they were eventmffiy 
umbodlet!^ in 1904, in a new Univeruties Act The subjects of 
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technical and ISuropean education in India were dealt with at 
consideraUe length by the Conference of 1901, as were also ques¬ 
tions relating to the improvement of normal schools and training 
colleges, tlie extension of primary and female education, Uie incul¬ 
cation of moral training, &o.: and not the least significant of the 
remaining subjects were the discussions of the Cmiference on the 
subject of tlie abolition of competitive tests for Government 
employment. 

The Conference deprecated a system which encouraged the 
idea that all educational tests were to be regarded as qualifications, 
more or less analogous to bills payable on demand, for Govern¬ 
ment service. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

It is, unfortunately, open to question whether, in India as a 
wiiule, the policy of reform, of which the foundations were thus 
laid, has Lately I^n prosecuted with the same vigour and deter- 
miiidtion. It may, indeed, be doubted whether the reforms in 
regard to the Universities were tliemselves sufficiently drastic. 
Endeavours made recently in Bombay to induce the University to 
modify its tests and to expand its curriculum so as to include 
technical subjects have hitherto failed to produce good results, and 
the Bombay Government have been compelled to rule out the lowest 
University test as a qualification for Government employment. 
Such conflicts seem to indicate that the ambition fur complete 
self-government in matters of higher education has come into being 
prematurely, and while this idea lias doubtless developed as the 
outcome of past policy, dating from the establishment of the three 
Presidency Universities in 1857, and from the hopes express¬ 
ed in the despatch of 1S54, it is clearly desirable, if progress 
is to be made on the right liue^ that reforms, even if they should 
bear an outward semblance of being retrograde, should be enforced 
where necessary. 

And it would be idle to contend that all is well in mallei s 
educational in India. As early as 1904, before overt symptoms 
of unrest bad made themselves apparent, the Government of 
Lord^ Curzon, in reviewing educational progress, had to take 
cognizance^ of certain tendencies, “ uufavourablu to discipline,” 
which criticism had attributed to tlie extension to India, without 
iiiodificattun, of a system of educatiem modelled upon that of 
the West; and the Government orders proceeded—correctly 
enough,^ so far as they went—to rule that the remedy for such 
tendencies must be sought not so much in any formal methods 
of teaching conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of 
personal ethics as in the influence of carefully selected and trained 
leachets. The provision of proper persons as teachers is, of course, 
one of the most important-—and in India, under present conditions, 
one of the most difficult—requisites as a condition precedent to the 
attainment of satisfactory results, and until Uie genend condition 
of the subordinate educational staff is raised much above its 
present level, it will be unreasonable to hope for material im- 
proTcment. 

FREE PRlMARy EDUCATION 

It is most important that this, perhaps the most urgent need 
01 all, should be borne steadily in view, especially at a time when 
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the facile cry of free and compulsory primary education is being 
raised. The unreiUity of such a cry best be appreciated when 
two facts are realized. First, four villages out of five (uking India 
as a whole) are without a school building or school staff, and it 
would therefore be impossible to make compulsory education a 
reality. In the second place, every province lias a free list, and 
the free list is never full. It is the fact that not a single boy 
whose parents wish to have him educated is d«-.barred fiom gratify¬ 
ing their desire by the existence of the very small fee wbicli is 
levied. But even if the demand fur abolition of all fees were a 
reality, there can be no question whatever, where the nnanciul 
resources of Government are limited, between the relative iiuixirt- 
ance of the unlimited provision of inadequately staffed primary 
schools and of placing existing schools upon a satisfactoiy footing. 
When assistant masters in village schools receive, as tlicy did till 
(juite recesptly in some provinces, pittances of Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per 
month, it is idle to talk of an unlimited expansion of primary 
education. Even now the lowest paid assistants receive not more 
than Rs. S, except in Bombay, where the minimum salary has just 
been raised to Rs. 9. 

But it is not only in the piimary schools—nor even in the 
secondary schools—that the qualifications of the staff of the educa¬ 
tional department are deficient. When a competent observer like 
M. Cliailley remarks that the teaching staff in Indian colleges is far 
too small, lie*is criticizing the University which peimits affiliation by 
an institution which is inadequately equipped, and, through the 
University, the Government, from whom the authority is derived ; 
and when he proceeds “ Nor does the quality of the teachers 
compensate fur their numerical feebleness. Ou the contrary, 
defective quality is the weakest point in the college teaching,” he, 
in effect, condemns the inadequacy of the Guvernment control 
throughout. 

RELIGIOUS .VND MORAL TRAINING 

A great dual of discussion has recently taken place regarding 
the secularization of Indian education, and there seems to he u 
growing conviction, among Indians and EnglUh alike, that the 
complete divorce of all religious and moral training from the curri¬ 
culum has been an error which is in no small measure responsible 
for the recent unrest in India. It may be accepted as iiievitablu 
that the Government of India will endeavour to modify past policy 
in this respect, in so far as modification is ponsibie with a strict 
tegard to the observance of religious neutrality; but in no aspect 
of the education of youth is the provision of properly trained and 
qualified teachers more dcsiiable than in Uiat of ethics. 

THE MEED FOR IMSPECnON 

Local autonomy in educational matters, as in many other dupurt- 
ments of Indian administration, is a most desirable giml to have in 
view, and, with certain rigorous safeguards, the policy, advocated 
in 1854 and t88s and since reiterated, of leaving the managemmit 
of primary and secondary schools to the control of local boards 
and municipalities, is the one most likely to achieve permanent 
success. Absolute uniformity in educational matters in a continent 
like India, with its wide divmsities of race and language, would 
be most undesirable even if it were possible. But tlwre must be 
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the safeguard of inspectability. If in England there is such neces¬ 
sity for inspection by the Board of Education officials, hovr much 
more urgent is the need in India. And it is precisely in this 
department of the Government’s past educational policy that there 
is need for criticism. 

A hopeful sign is the renewed attention which is being accorded 
to the subject of education, and although the reforms which Lord 
CurTOn initiated have perhaps not as yet been brought to complete 
fruition, and although the unrest in India may have diverted the 
attention of the authorities from the subject, it is to be hoped that 
it is realized what a close connexion exists between the two. If one 
cause, more than any other, can be said to account for the unrest 
it is the inherent defects in the stupendous scheme of giving a 
Western education to an Eastern people. It was inevitable that 
mistakes should be made; and it has been characteristic of us 
to shut our eyes to possible dangers. That the authorities in India 
are determined to grapple with the difficulties, and endeavour to 
find means of improvement, is evidenced by the recent creation 
of a Department of Education in separate charge of a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council. That appointment, it is true, raises an 
apprehension that a most undesirable process of centralization may 
be pursued; but, provided that this tendency is rigorously resisted, 
there is ground for hoping that a persistent and logical effort will 
be made to see that the reforms advocated are gradually brought 
into being, 


THE REFORMS REQUIRED 

The vitalizing and strengthening of the Universities, which 
should be the inspiring mainspring of the system, must be carried 
into effect. The methods upon which the Indian Educational 
Service is recruited in England and organized in India should be 
carefully investigated and revised; and the strength of that service, 
both in the professorial and inspectorial branches, strengthened. 
The pay of the lower giades of the educational service should be 
revised throughout India so as to render it reasonable to expect 
that competent assistant masters will come forward to join the 
department; and the tests qualifying for admission should be so 
arranged as to afford some guarantee of their moral and educational 
fitness for their work. The curriculum should include such moral 
or religious teaching as may be desired in each province or locality ; 
and the whole system throughout should be subjected to a more 
rigorous and real inspectorial control than is possible with the 
inadequate staff which is at present made to suffice. 

Reforms such as these will cost a great deal of money, but they 
will achieve real results, and when the public instruction organized 
by the State upon Western lines has thus been reWtalizec^ it will 
be time to consider the question of the further extension of the 
system by the adoption of free and compulsory elemenbity educa¬ 
tion. It has been impossible to deal at length with the important 
development of industrial and technical education ; but the success 
of these depends in large measure upon the adoption of the 
progressive and enlightened attitude by the Universities which 
should follow upon what has been advocated. The germs of all 
these improvements are to be found in the resolutions of the 
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Conferences of i88a and 1901, and in the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Curzon in 1904; and it is now for the Government 
of India to falsify the apprehensions of those who feared that the 
reforms then initiated would remain a dead letter. 


INDIA THE INSCRUTABLE 

An Imperial Exhibition was held in London in June last in 
connection with King George’s Coronation. In this Festival of 
the Empire, held in the Crystal Palace, there was an Indian 
section, in which several Indian artisans and agriculturists demons¬ 
trated their art and skill before immense crowds of Englishmen. 
The following pen-picture contributed by Mr. James Douglas to 
the Morning I^^er relates to this section of the Exhibition :~- 

The Indian craftsmen at work in the White City are fascinat¬ 
ing creatures. It is hard to imagine that these strange, silent 
beings are sitting on their heels in London and not in a bazaar 
in Lucknow, or Agra, or Delhi, or Bombay. Their environ¬ 
ment is fantasticall)r Oriental. They are utterly isolated and 
separate from the life around them. I'hey are not in any way 
blended with our civilisation. They are not melted into our life. 
l*hey have not been corrupted by contact with our manners. 
The sharp flavor of the East is about them. They have nothing 
in common with us as we stand staring at them. They make 
no effort to pass over the gulf between their minds and ours. 
They have the loneliness and the aloofness of animals. I'hey 
are quite sincerely indifferent to the stream of curiosity that flows 
turbidly round them. 

They have not yet caught the air of exhibited beings. I'heir 
pose is an alien one. They are as they were a few weeks ago in 
their native city or village. It is we who are out of place and in¬ 
congruous, for they have brought the spirit of India with them, and 
for tne moment it resists the pressure of the new raw environment. 
Their gatments make us furtively ashamed of our ugly and tight 
clothes. Their self-contained grace makes us blush at our awkward 
and clumsy movements. Their gentle harmony - of physical calm 
arouses in us a doubt with regard to our superiority. Try as we 
may, we cannot feel that we are nobler products of a higher culture. 
'I'hey compel us to question the beauty and dignity of Western 
aims and ideals. They look like aristocrats who have strayed into 
a coarse and heavy society of vulgarians. It is a very preposterous 
thing, but beyond doubt these men and women make us feel vulgar. 
We are their rulers, their masters, their lords and god^ but they 
make us feel like serfs and slaves. It is only an illusion, but it is 
a very powerful one. 

AN EBON-BEARDED GOD 

There is one man whose features are a wonder of delicate refine¬ 
ment. There is race in every curve. His silky beard, unlike most 
European beards, is as natural as the leaves on a tree. It is not a 
thldtet for the concealment of weak or debased or hideous line¬ 
aments. Its black splendor enbanca the clear beauty of his un¬ 
blemished skin. He is not vain. He does not appear to be cons- 
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ciouB of his amazing fineness. It is a part of his nobiiit; that he 
is as naive as a little child. It is heart-breaking to contrast tliis 
superb creature with ourselves. He is fastidiousljr, but unostenta- 
tiousljTi clean, and ages of health seem to glow in his solemn ejes. 
'lliere are no scars of vice on his skin. He looks like a thorough¬ 
bred—a human being as pure as a horse. 

And yet he is only a cheap, common, ordinary, working man- 
even ciieaper, commoner, more ordinary tlian our cheapest, com¬ 
monest, and most ordinary. Why does our civilisation fail to 
breed masses of men like him ? Is the fault in our food, or our beer, 
or our schools, or our bricks? Or is it a seciet of the soul ? 
Certainly this man’s attitude to life is in some undecipherable 
fashion different from ours. As you study him, you divine a queer 
composure, a strange balance, a surprising symmetry in liis perso¬ 
nality. He looks a liarroonious being with a settled, imperturbable, 
fixity of mood. Out you cannot penetrate his unwiinklcd impassi¬ 
vity. He is locked up in his fastness, and you cannot guess at his 
frame of mind. He is a mystery as inviolable as Bustock’s snarling 
tigers hard by, and as violently beatitful.^ Whatever we may 
be, we are nut as a race violently beautiful. 1 hare no doubt 
that my ebcn-bearded god thinks that we are masterpieces of 
ugliness. 


THE WEAVER 

There is an eld man, with grey splashet in his liair and beard, 
who toils tirelessly over an incredibly ancient handloom. He is 
weaving a beautiful shawl of many colors. Slender spindles, on 
which are wound silk threads of various hues, are strewn all round 
him. He peers at a strip of paper on which are inscribed stmnge 
ca^listic signs like an insane shorthand. Out of them he picLs 
the intricacies of the pattern. He is hundreds of years behind the 
times. Time has no meaning foi him. As you watch him you feel 
sure that he will never lire to complete his task. But he is subli¬ 
mely patient. 'J'he illimitable resignation of the East is in his eyes. 
Besides him a placid young man is writing out a design. A sheet 
of paicted paper is before him, and he is translating its sthspes and 
colors into the cuils and twirls of some mysterious language. 
Generations of craftsmen have done this tiling thus in India. 
Again you feel that time does not mean money in the East. 

In another niche of the bazar you come upon a group of men 
who are gravely grinding precious stones on a disc fixed on a 
cylinder. The c} Under is made to revolve slowly by mexins of a 
bowstring. The long bow is drawn back and forward with dreamy 
deliberation. 'I'he wheel turns, the craftsman presses the gem 
against its edge, dips it in a bowl of water, and languidly glances 
at it. Here, again, you feel.that you are gazing at a craft tliat 
was old before Clive and Warren Hastings were born. I'here are 
three hundred millions of these calmly unprogressive creatures in 
India. Tiie marvels of machinery do not appear to thrill their 
breasts. They are content to be what they are and what their 
ancestors were. The^ thought is staggering. A horrid susfmion 
rears its head. Is it possible that machinery lias not altered 
the u.Tture of man? Are tliese child-like craftsmen al^mally 
inferior to our chain-makers, and potters, and cotton operatives? 
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TUE MOTHER AND THE CHILD 

Even more bewildering are the soft-eyed women whose benignant 
faces vie with our Madonnas in their profound peace and serenity. 
One of them is a charming girl whose ears are bedisened with a 
medley of silver earrings. In her right nostril is a great silver 
circlet. Its circumference is as large as that of a breakfast cup. 
It is made of thin silver wire. She is exquisitely arrayed in delicate 
stuffs. She ought to seem grotesque, but actually she looks less 
ludicrous than some of the European women who are gaping at 
her in grinning astonishment. She is a finished and polished little 
bdng and she is utterly free from the slightest touch of the centuries. 
It is we, and not she, who are out of place. 

There is one other very old thing in the bazaar. It is 
motherhood. A tiny little mother sits on her heels. By her side 
a tiny little baby, with eyes like stars, tries to stand on its small 
feet. The little mother babbles in some odd dialect to the little 
child. It babbles back to her. It laughs merrily in her eyes. 
It is a bald, toothless little morsel, but it has a perfection of limb 
that European babies of its size seldom possess. The little mother 
and the little child confirm one’s doubts about Western civilisation. 
Even our aeroplanes do not help us to fly very far in advance of 
the little mother and the little child. Life is not a very subtle 
thing, after all. When we have done our best or our worst to 
sophisticate it, it beats us. In the West, as in the East, it resolves 
itself into those eternal simplicities, the little mother and the little 
child. Wise as we aie, we are only beginning to stumble towards 
the discovery of that terrific platitude. 
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GENERAL 

Brafal Jalla 

The outstanding feautre of Bengal Jails of the year igio fmm 
the udmioistrativc point of view says the Government resolution, 
was the reduction in the jail population, due to the good harvest of 
ipog-igio, llte average daily number of prisoners being 13,163 as 
against 15,065 in rgog. 

Bducation in Mysore 

The Government Review on the report of the Inspector-Cieiieral of 
EOuoition ill Mysore for igog-io shows that the number of Public 
Institutions increased from 2,367 to 2,416 and that the number 
of pupils in them increased from 113,251 to 113,785. But there 
was a talling-off in the number and strength of piivate institutions, 
and as a consequence the total number of schools decreased from 
4,310 to 4,292 and the attendance from 139,008 to 137,729. The 
percentage of boys under instiuciion to the male population of 
school-going age decreased from 28*48 to 2S.06 while the percentage 
of girls to the female |xjpuIatioii of school-going age increased from 
5*29 to 5.4. But the point that is most nolewurihy is that in this 
I'leniier Hindu State only 15 per cent, of the Hindu buys are 
under instruction while 46*46 per cent, of Mahoinedans, 58*8 per 
cent, of Indian Christians and 78 74 of Europeans and Eurasians 
are benefiting from the libeial expenditure incurred^ by the 
Government. The State expended Rupees 18*38 lakhs in all on 
education which come to or 5*01 per cent, of its total revenues. 

Bducational Progresa in Baroda 

From the report on Public Instruction in the Baroda State, for 
the year 1909-10, which has just been issued it appears that thete 
were in all 2,8/5 educational institutions in the State at the close 
of the year, as against 3,832 in the previous year. Of these 2,875 
institutions, one is an Arts College, 3 are High Schools, 35 Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, 12 grant-in-aid schools, I Princes’School and 
the rest 3,833 purely Vernacular schools. The number^ of pupils 
in all these institutions was 1,71,117 as against 1,79,383 in 1908-09. 
The total expenditure on Education amounted to Rs. 13,45,988-10- 
8 ot which the share of State was Rs. 11,66,015-14 ix and that borne 
by the Local Boards Rs. 1,79,933-11-9. The receipts during the 
year amounted to Rs. 1,40,379-9-10. Compared with the previous 
year's figures there was an excess of Rs. 80,393 expenditure on 
education and the average cost per pupil rose from Rs. 8-1 to 
Rs. 8 - 13 . Roughly spewing, the State spent more than one-fourlb 
of its gross revenue on Education. 

Oinohena In Madnui 

The report on the administration of the Government Cinchona 
Department in the Nilgiris, has been published. At the end of the 
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year under review the total area under Cinchcma, both youi^ and 
old, amounted to t.a57-a4 acres, of which 817-05 acres couaisted 
of young plants. There were 455‘37 acres of fuel trees making a 
total of 1,712*61 acies. The total bark crop was 214*797 lbs. As 
compared with 1909-10 and with the average of ilie last live years, 
this figure is disappointing. 'I'lie crop obtained from cultivation 
was supplemented by 948,075 lbs. of purchased bark, of which 460, 
300 lbs. were purchased from planters in India and the rest in the 
Amsterdam maiket As compared with previous years the total 
quantity of bark workod up in the factory was greater, the 
figure fur the year under review being 736,500 lbs. 1‘lie yield of 
quinine was 26,750 lbs. or 3*63 per cent, against 4*01 per cent, in ^ 
the previous year. I'he expenditure on the plantation was about * 
Rs. 65,000 or Rs. 5,000 more than in the previous year. 'J'he 
|woflt and loss account shows a loss of Rs. 37,689-9-4. The cost 
per pound of the manufactured product inclusive of all charges 
was Rs. 9-3-0 as compared with Rs. 7-12-5 for tlie previous year. 

It should be remembered that the government have since February 
last prescribed a higher standard of purity for the quinnine manu¬ 
factured. During the year no febrifuge was nnnufactured. 'I'he 
quantity of quinine issued was 27,686 lbs. as against 2r,965 lbs. in 
the previous year. 

A New Treaty with Bhutan 

The following is the text of the treaty made between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Bhutan : 

(1) The British Government shall on demand being duly made 
in wilting by the Bhutan Government lake proceedings in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of the Indian Extradition Act 1904 (of 
which a copy shall be furnished to the Bhutan Government) for the 
surrender of all Bhutanese subjects accused of any of the crimes 
specified in the first Schedule of the said Act wlio may take refuge 
in the British territory. 

(2) The Bhutan Government shall on requisition beii^ duly 
made by the Government of India nr by any officer authorised by 
the Government of India in this behalf surrender any British sub¬ 
ject or subjects of a foreign Power whose extradition may be 
required in pursuance of any agreement or arragements mode hy 
the British Government with the said power accused of any of the 
crimes specified in the first Schedule of Act 15 of 1903 who may 
take refuge in the territory under the jurisdiction of the Bhutan 
Government and also any Bhutanese subjects who after committing 
any cS the crimes referred to in the Biiiish territory sliall flee into 
Bhutan on such evidence of their guilt being produced as shall 
satisfy the local Court of tlie district in which the oAence may have 
been committed. 


Monti Text-Booke in Bomtmy 

The Bombay Government have issued a resolution stating that 
it has under consideration the question of preparing hanMooks 
of moral lessons for the use (rf the teachers in the Educational 
Department in the Bombay Presidency. Most books availal^ on 
tlie subject are based on western materials and modes of thmight. 
It was tberefore necessary to accumulate a nock of ilhistrattve 
materials from Indian sources. Mr. R. E. Entlioven was tlepoted 
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by the Govmiment to undertake the work, while on leave in 
England, last year and to continue it on his return to India, ’rhat 
officer has prepared two volumei of material, after making enquiries 
and consulting the experts of authority on educational questions. 
The first volume contains extracts, drawn mainly from Indutn sour* 
ces and intended for the use of the teachers in the primary and 
Anglo-Vernacular schools. Hie second volume contains material 
suitable to pupils in the High Schools. The volume will provide 
the teachers with a store of welt selected illustrations, but the actual 
lesson will have to be the teacher's own work. 'I'he Governor in 
Council is of opinion, that it is not desirable to publish lessons in 
the form in which they are to be given, as this would inevitably lead 
to their being read aloud in a dull and lifeless manner, little likely 
to interest a class for more than the opening sentences. A special 
Committee has been appointed to examine the hand-books and to 
report whether tliey are suitable with or without modifications for 
the use in the manner indicated. A series of vernacular readers 
already contains a number of lessons dealing with the moral virtues 
such as honesty, truthfulness, courage, thrift, etc., interspersed 
throughout. 

The ■xpenelon of Indian Ziand Bevenne 

What a marvellous story does the following table reveal re^rd* 
ing the wonderful expansion and growth of the Indian land revenue 
from 1869 to the current year:— 
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B. ICe’ Mints 

l^e annual Resolution of the Government of India on the 
working or the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay during tlm year 
1909-10 has been issued, which shows that the toul value of gold 
tendered was Rs. ii,7t,57,685. The receipts included 199,871 
^ereigns of the value of Rt. 39.98^065 tendered at the Calcutta 
£1? V Currency Office, Calcutta. The direct receipts 

onm the public, therefore, amounted in value to Rs. 11,42,59,620^ 
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exceeding the figures of all previous years since 1904-05, and 
showed an increase of about to% crores ovet the receipts in 
1908-09. This large increase was due to the revival of export 
trade which followed the depression of the previous year. The 
total value of silver coinage represented Rs. 21,75,56,166. The 
work was confined to the recoinage of 1835 and 1840 rupees and 
uncurrent coin and the outturn of rupees was less than that of 
previous year by nearly 44 lakhs. No quarter-rupee pieces were 
coined during the year. During the year 5,954,218 British dollars 
of the nominal value of Rs. 1,35,10,675 were coined at the Bombay 
Mint against 6,870,741 British dollars of the nominal value of 
Rs* 1,55,90,338 in the previous year. The Bombay Mint also 
coined 11,08^198 ten-cent and 3,263,915 five-cent. pieces for the 
Singapore Government. 24,800,000 nickel one-anna pieces of the 
nominal value of Rs. 14,08,50,000 were coined at the Bombay 
J^int during the year 1909-10 as compared with 22,536,000 pieces 
of the nominal value of Rs. 14,08,500 in 1908-09, The net gain 
on the nickel coinage which passed into circulation amounted to 
Rs* 1,43,88,629 against Rs. II,tr, 336 in the preceding year. The 
bronze coinage of the year consisted of pice, half'pice, and pie 
pieces of the apregate value of Rs. 5,98,720. The aggregate value 
of the coinage in 1908-09, including pice of the value of Rs. 3,500, 
coined for the Sailana Ourbar, was Rs. 11,03,958. The copper 
coinage comprised cents and half cents of the value of Rs. 35,000 
executed for the Ceylon Government. During the year under 
review there was a net loss of Rs. 7,42,899 on bronze and copper 
coinage against Rs. 10,71,185 in the preceding year. The loss 
was due partly to the return of a large number of coins from 
circulation and partly to the special steps taken during the ^ear 
for the withdrawal of worn copper coins for conversion into 
bronze. 

Irrigation in India 

The Government Review on irrigation works in India for the 
year 1909-10 shows that the length of productive works increased 
from 40,820 miles to 45,755 miles. Of this increase 902 miles occurred 
in the United Provinces chiefly in connection witli tlie Agra Canal 
and Eastern Jumna Canal ; 152 miles in the Punjab due to the 
inclusion of Sirhind Canal : and 344 miles in Madras in the Lower 
Coleroon anicut system. The gross revenue increased from 5*20 
crores to 5*26 crores in spite of a falling-oil in the demand for water 
owing to timely and well distributed rainfall. But the percentage 
of net revenue on capital outlay decreased from 8*25 to 8*zo chiefly 
owing to the adverse influence of the Kamul Canal, the ‘ net profit 
from which is represented by a minus quantity. The Punjab Canals, 
including branches in the Native States, irrigated upwards of 6 
million acres out of a total of 14^^ millions. The return on capital is 
the highest in the Punjab, being 1278 per cent as compart with 
12*58 in the preceding year. Thore would have been an increase both 
in the area irrigate and in the percentage of yield but for the 
marked falling-ofT on the Western Jumna, Upper Bari Doab and 
Sirhind Canals, due to good and timely rainfall in the tiacts served 
by these systems. This deficiency was more than counterbalanced 
by increases in the Lower Chenab, Lower Jhelum, and Sidhnai 
systems. 'I'he Lower Chenab alone irrigate nearly 2^ million 
acres and earned a gross revenue of i*or crore r^esenting an 
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increase of ii and ao per cent respectively upon the figures of the 
preceding year. 'I'lie Government resolution says that this the 
first time in the history of irrigation in India in which a nngle 
canal irrigated in one year more than two million acres and eari^ 
a revenue of more than a crore of rupees. *l‘he working expenses 
on the Indus Inundation Canals have exceeded the gross revenue 
and the excess is attributed to the serious damage caused by floods. 
No other Province, not even the U. P., gives so cheerful an account 
In the last named Pfovince the largest area iriigated by a single 
canal, namely, Ganges Canal, was 914,53s acres, which was less 
than the area irrigated by the Upper Baii Doab Canal (982,773 
acres). The Ganges Canal with a gross revenue of 46*68 lakhs 
yielded a net revenue of 9*88 per cant on capital outlay. But the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal with a gross revenue of only 38'4S lakhs 
yi^ded ii'So per cent on the capital outlay. Tlmt shows the 
difference in the cost uf maintenance on the two systems. In 
the United Provinces the maintenance clKirges of 13-165 mites of 
canal consume more than 35 per cent, of the gross revenue wliereas 
in the Punjab those chaiges in respect of 14,133 miles of canals 
amount to 30 per cent, of the gross levenue including the heavy 
expenses due to the damages caused by floods on the Indus 
Inundation Canals. Tliis is a matter which requires investigation, 
especially as the percentage of the cost of opeialion to the gross 
revenue is as low as 26 in Madras for a total of 11,213 miles. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Yam spun in India 

The quantity of yarn spun in British India in the month of 
April this year was 42,536,805 pounds against 48,156,048 lbs. in 
the same month List year and 56,065,655 lbs. in April 1909. Of 
this, by far the largest share went to Bombay as usual, 31,936,852 
being spun in that Presidency, and the United Provinces came off 
a puny and limping second with 2,780,191 lbs. 

The Maritime Trade of Bast Bengfal 

'I'he maritime trade of Eastern Bengal and Assam during 1910- 
1911 showed an increase of ix}4t lakhs over the trade of 1909 
1910, and reached an aggregate of 660% lakhs. The increase was 
due to the foreign trade which advanced by nearly 14 lakhs, where¬ 
as the coasting trade declined by Rs. 2,39,000. 


BANKING NOTES 

Bank of Burma 

The net profit of the Bank of Burma, Lid., for tlie half-year 
ending 30th June, 1911, is Rs. 1,26,514-4-8. To this has to be 
added Rs. 35,763-7-9 brought forward from 31st December, igro, 
making a total of Rs. 162,277-12-5 avamtble for disuibotion. Tlie 
directors have decided to declare an ad interim dividend m the 
rate of 7 per cent, i^r annum free of income-tax for the half-year 
just ended—absorbing Rs. 6i,687-8->-to place to the reserve fund 
75iOOO, (making this fund Rs. 5,75,000) and to carry forward 
Rs. 25,590-3-5. 



h^OiBS & /vbU^s 


Bank of Bomtmy 

The total earnings of the Bank of Bombay for ihc half-year 
ending 30th June, 1911, conies to Rs. 14,74,635, including 
Rs, 3,76,050 brou^t forward from last half-year. Out of this 
the Erectors resolved to pay a dividend at the rate of thirteen 
per cent, and a bonus of two per cent, i.e, Ks. 37-8 pet share 
to shareholders. Rs. 1,00,000 is devoted to the reserve fund ; 
Rs. 35,000 to the premises account; Rs. 65,000 for bonus to staff 
and pension fund ; and the balance, Rs. 5,24,635, is to be carried 
forward. 

Bank of Uadvas 

The Bank of Madras during the half-year ending 3otli June, 1910, 
made a net profit of Rs. 7,25,104. The sum of Ks. 152,843 was 
brought forward from the previous half-year. Ks. 2^ laklis 
have been added to the reserve fund which low amount to Rs. 52 
iakhs Rs. 25,000 has been added to the premises account, and it 
has been decided to pay dividend at tlie rate of 16 per cent, per 
annum and a bonus of one per cent. 

Bank of Simla 

The Alliance Bink of Simla have had a record year for the 
twelve months ending 30th June 1911, the profits being in excess 
of any previous year. *lhe net profits, including the balance 
brought forward from last year, amount to Ks. 4,58,398. The 
directors propose a dividend and bonus making 14 per cent, to 
shareholders, which absorbs Rs. 2,80,000. Fifty thousand rupees 
are added to the reserve fund, Rs, 25,000 to tlie contingency 
fund, a bonus of one month’s pay to the staff, and the balance to be 
carried forward. 

Bank of India, Limited 

The net profit of the Bank of India, Limited, for the half-year 
ending 30th June 1911, amounts to Rs. 3,83,469-9-0, including the 
sum of Rs. 1,31,659-14-8 brought forward. The directors have 
resolved to declare an ad-interiin Dividend at the rate of six per 
cent per annum, free of Income Tax on the paid up capital of 
50 lacs which will absorb Rs. 1,50,000, and to carry forward the 
balance, Rs. 2,33,469-9-0 to the next account. 
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LEADINQ THOUQHTS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 


PIIOTECTION IN INDIA 

Some lime ago the Hon’ble Mr, A. Chatterton of Madras read an 
inleresting paper on Protection at a meeting of the South Indian 
Association. This paper has been duly published in the last 
number of the journal of that Association. Mr. Chatterton is 
of opinion that Protection is not responsible for keeping Indian 
industries in a backward condition. According to hinii the causes of ^ 
industrial failure in India lie deeper. Says he i-— 

" The people of this country do not possess, or at any rate 
possess only in a very limited degree, the essential qualities which 
make for success along modern industrial lines. . . . The 
social system of the country does not favour individualism; the 
East and the West are as fat asunder as the poles in their ideals 
of life: the influence of an enervating climate operates powerfully 
against the strenuousness which is essential to commercial success, 
and there is the influence of heredity extended over twenty 
centuries and one hundred generations—all these are factors which 
cannot be eliminated by a sudden change in environment or by 
external pressure, however great it may be.” 

Mr. Chatterton would not only not give us protection, but he 
can not even concede that India can claim to be regarded as a 
separate entity in fiscal matters. It is needless to say that we 
difier from him in this matter and by doing so, we are in very good 
company. For it is well known that recently Lord Minto has 
declared himself decidedly in favour of protection in India and 
said that he did not know how industries could be developed in 
India without something like Tariff Reform. However, we re¬ 
produce below the leading points of Mr. Chatterton’s paper. 

“At the outset our cry for protection is something like a cry 
in the wilderness which will never be heeded to, and that,* more for 
the interests of India than for anything else. It is inconceivable 
that British statesmen will ever voluntarily agree to the erection 
of artificial barriers to the freedom of trade, between England 
and India, to which the present material and industrial progress 
of India are so Urgely due. . , . The true interests of India 
he in preserving the existing state of affairs. There is no likelihood 
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that the cry for protection will fall on willing ears, and no prospect 
whatever that it will be granted." 

But supposing that protection were granted to us it would 
defeat its purpose in India. It is idle to expect, says he, that “in 
India where custom and conservatism yet rule supreme, where 
millions are wedded to their fields and are still in the agricultural 
state, sufficient labour will be forthcoming to work the industrial and 
factory system which a protective policy will give birth to.” With 
the masses illiterate and immobile, labour unskilled and inefficient, 
unambitious and unenterprising, capital lacking and shy and 
organization unknown, “it is a fallacy," says Mr. Chatterton, “ to 
think that the adoption of a protective policy will change all this 
and be followed up by a rapid development of Indian industries 
on a purely indigenous basis, that is to say, with Indian capital and 
through the agency of Indian brains." 

According to Mr. Chatterton even if protection were desirable 
Indians are not ready for it. He says“ There is no fund of 
capital-seeking remunerative investments. Industrial leaders with 
technical skill and business experience are non-existent and the 
operative labour could only be obtained with difficulty and would 
require training from the beginning. You might exclude British 
manufactures, but you cannot exclude the British manufacturer. 
A protective tariff would compel him to start in India and stimulat¬ 
ed by the inflated prices which he would be able to obtain within 
the protected zone, there can be but little doubt that with his 
energy and business experience he would overcome the initial 
difficulties due to lack of local knowledge. Managers, foremen 
and workmen would be sent out to India, native labour would be 
trained and mills, workshops and factories set going. All posts of 
responsibility would be in European hands. India would have an 
industrial system, but it would be no source of profit to her and 
it would certainly not furnish the educated classes with occupations 
of a superior character, the need of which had led them to cry out 
for industrial development.” It has been argued that this would 
be so at first, but that the Indian would shortly mend his ways and 
oust the European. If this, says Mr. Chatterton, were likely to 
happen it might be worth while paying the price to get the initial 
result done, but according to him “there is very little evidence that 
such would be the result.” 

Mr. Chatterton says that the economic salvation of India does 
not lie in “ bolstering up an artificial industrial sjrstem for which 
India is ill fitted by her education and custom, but in the develop- 
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tnent of her internal agricultural resources. And this is to be 
achieved by a wide distribution of education—by education alone, 
not by protection. What India wants is education rather than 
a fiscal reform.” Let suitable measures be taken to spread educa> 
tion, encourage thrift, assist enterprise and develop the faculty of 
cooperation in which the future of India lies, and the economic 
problem of India will be half solved. '* The cry for protec¬ 
tion is, I hold, a mistaken attempt to force the country into a 
course of action for which it has but few natural facilities and for 
which it possesses little inclination or aptitude. The land is fully 
occupied, but only half developed, and there is ample scope for 
constructive statesmanship of the highest order, in dealing with 
the innumerable problems in connection therewith which present 
themselves for solution. Work along these lines is progress, and 
it will better serve the interests of India than a hopeless agitation 
for a change in fiscal policy which in the long run is likely to prove 
an intolerable burden.” 

Mr. Cbatterton corroborates his remarks by a reference to how 
the sugar industry is flourishing in Madras without protection and 
in the teeth of foreign competition of the keenest kind. If sugar 
industry pays in Madras while it does not in the other Presidencies, 
it is not because there is protection in Madras but because the usual 
difficulties which make the industry a failure have been obviated 
in Madras by advanced economic and scientific methods. Lack 
of capital to cultivate the crop which requires heavy manuring have 
been met by co-operative credit. The primitive method of 
extracting the juice by a crude process has given place to modern 
methods of extraction by machinery, the installation of which 
co-operative enterprise has made possible. The risks from pest, 
blight and disease to which the canes are subject have been 
minimised, if not altogether overcome, by improved methods of 
manuring and cultivation. The lack of water for irrigation has 
been met by an extension of the use of mechanical methods of 
lifting water e. g.^ by pumps, which are four times more eco¬ 
nomical than the primitive water-lifting by cattle power. And the 
ignorance and apathy of the ryots have been dispelled by the spread 
of edumtion. Protection was specially asked for in the case of 
this industry but all this, •according to Mr. Chatterton, is proof 
positive "that it is not protection that is the remedy, but the 
vigorous exploitation of the industry on a wellconsidered 
scientific plan.” 
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EAST AND WEST IN INDIA 

We gladly make rooip below for the leading points of the very 
interesting and illuminating paper which Mr. Gokhale has prepared 
to be, read before the Universal Races Congress which met in 
London on the 26th July last and subsequent days 

With the commencement of the twentieth century, the relations 

between the East and the West may be regarded as having entered 

on a new phase. The traditional view, so well expressed by the 

poet, of the changeless and unresisting East, beholding with awe 

<» 

the legions of the West, as they thundered past her, bowing low 
before the storm, while the storm lasted, and plungi'ig back again 
in thought, when the storm was over, seemed for centuries to 
encourage—almost invite—unchecked aggression by Western 
nations in Eastern lands, in utter disregard of the rights m: feelings 
of Eastern peoples. Such aggression, however, could not go on for 
ever, and the protest of the Eastern woi Id against it, as evidenced 
by the steady growth of a feeling of national self-respect in different 
Eastern lands, has now gathered sufficient strength and volume to 
render its continuance on old lines extremely improbable, if not 
altogether impossible. The victories of Japan over Russia, the 
entry of Turkey among constitutionally-governed countries, the 
awakening of China, the spread of the national movement in India, 
Persia and Egypt, all point to the necessity of the West revising 
her conception of the East—^revising also the standards by which 
she has sought in the past to regulate her relations with the East. 

The problem—how to ensure '*a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings and a heartier co-operation *’ between tlie 
East and the West—so difficult, everywliere, is nowhere else so 
difficult and so delicate as it is in India. In the case of other 
countries, the contact of the West with the Ea$t is largely external 
only ; in India the West has, so to say, entered into the very bone 
and marrow of the East. 

It is recognised on all sides that the relations between Euro¬ 
peans and Indians in India have grown greatly strained during the 
last quarter of a century. And yet EUiglishmen started with un¬ 
common advantages in India. The establishment of British rule, 
so far from being resented, was actually regarded with feelings of 
satisfaction, if nt^ enthusiasm, by the people over the greater part 
of the country. 'I'his was due to the fact that with all her contri¬ 
bution to human progress in many fields, religion, philosophy, 
literature, science, art—a contribution, which the world is coming 
to recognise more and more every day, and of which Indians may 
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well remain proud For all time—India did not develop the national 
idea or the idea of political freedom as it has been developed in the 
West. Who excerctsed the sovereign authorit7 was to her people a 
minor matter, as tong as it was well exercised and did not seriously 
interfere with their religious, social, or communal life. And it cannot 
be denied that in many essential respects, the standards of govern¬ 
ment of the new rulers compared favourably with those of the indi¬ 
genous powers that were then struggling for supremacy in the land. 
The advantageous start thus secured was further improved by the 
liberal declarations of wise and far-seeing statesmen, made from 
time to time in those early days, as regards the policy in accordance 
with which the affairs of this country were to be administered. 

The educated community began firmly to believe that it was Eng¬ 
land’s settled iiolicy to raise steadily their political status till at last 
they fully partici|>ated in the possession of those free institutions, 
which it is the glory of the English race to have evolved. This 
belief, so strong at one time, began, however, gradually to weaken, 
when with the rise of the new Imperialism in England, during the 
last quarter of a century, new and clearer signs became visible of a 
disinclination on the part of the ruling nation to carry into effect the 
policy to which it stood committed. Suspicion was followed by 
surprise, hy disappointment, by anger, and these inevitably produced 
a rapidly-rising anti-English feeling, which especially affected ^the 
younger minds throughout the country. The steady growth of the 
anti-English feeling in the country was recognised by all thoughtful 
persons to be fraught with a serious menace to the cause of peace¬ 
ful progress and the outlook was undoubtedly very dark, when 
English statesmanship came to the rescue and by granting to the 
country a measure of constitutional reform, sufficiently substantial 
to meet the more pressing requirements of thj day, helped largely 
to ease the tension and restore a more friendly feeling between the 
two sides. 

Here Mr. Gokhale, however, does not voice the popular opinion 
on the subject, and we are bound to enter our protest against the 
misleading statement that the recent reforms of the Councils have 
" eased the tension and restored a more friendly feeling between 
the two sides.” Far from it, but it is no good entering into a 
controversy with Mr. Gokhale on a subject in which be has already 
been associated very intimately with official ojHnion. 

There is no doubt whatever, continues Mr. Gokhale, that the 
reform me|sures of two years ago arrested the growing estrangement 
between Europeans and Indians in India, and since then the situa- 
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tion has undeigone a steady and continuous change for the better. 
So marked is this change over the greater part of the country that 
there are many desire to understand each other 

and respect eacl^h^ feelings and susceptibilities was never so 
great as it is at the present moment. For how long these relations 
will thus continue to improve, and whether they will again tend to 
grow worse, and if so, wlu n, are questions more difficult to answer. 
It ib well to remember that certain causes are constantly at work to 
produce misunderstandings and make harmonious relations between 
the two sides of a matter of considerable difficulty. Thus the 
differences in temperament, the natutal predisposition to look at 
questions from different standpoints, the tone habitually adopted 
by a section of the Press, both English and Indian, these make a 
demand on the patience of either side, which it is not always easy 
to meet. Then there are those cases of personal ill-treatment*— 
cases in which Indians are found to suffer insult and even violence 
at the hands of individual Englishmen for no other reason than that 
they are Indians. These are, so to say, am ong the standing factors 
of the situation ; they must, 1 fear, be accepted as inevitable, at any 
rate, in the present circumstances of the country. But even these 
aie not all. The real sources of trouble, which invest the future 
with uncertainty, lie much deeper, la British rule to remain a 
rigidly foreign role, as long as it lasts, or will it conform more and 
more to standards which alone may be accepted in these days as 
compatible with the self-respect of civilised people ? What is to 
be the objective of England’s policy in India ? How is the conflict 
of interest between the two com munities to be reconciled and what 
sacrifices may be reasonably expected from either side to render 
such reconciliation a living and potent reality ? These and other 
allied questions, which really go to the root of England’s connec¬ 
tion with India, have to be answered before any prediction about 
the probable future of the relations between the Englishmen and 
Indians in India can be hazarded. The opinion Is often expressed 
that if only Indians and Europeans will mix more largely socially, 
or if Indians will partic ipate in the games and sports of English¬ 
men in greater numbers, a better understanding between the two 
sides will be established, resulting in better relations generally. 
There is a certain amount of truth In this. But apart from the 
fact that such freer intercourse, unless it is restricted to individuals 
on either side, who are anxious to see each other’s good points 
and are tolerant to each other’s weaknesses, may ^odoce 
difficulties of its own. 1 am firmly persuaded that as long as 
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the consciousnera of political inequality continoes to be behind 
such intercourse, it cannot carry us far. The soul of social 
friendship is mutual appreciation and respect, which ordinarily 
IS not found to co-exist with a consciousness of inequality. 
This does not mean that wtiere equality does not exist, the relations 
are necessarily unfriendly. It is not an uncommon thing for a party 
which is in what may be called a state of subordmate dependence 
on another to be warmly attached to that other party. But such 
relations are only possible, if the subordinate party, assuming, of 
course, that its sense of self-respect is properly developed, is enabled 
to feel that its dependent state is necessary in its own interest and 
that the other party is taking no undue advantage of it for other 
ends. And this, I think, is roughly the position, as between India 
and England. It must be admitted that the present inequality 
between Englishmen and Indians, as regards their political status, 
can only be reduced by degrees and that a considerable period 
must elapse before it is removed altogether. Meanwhile Indiana 
must be content to continue in a position of subordinate depen¬ 
dence, and the extent to which “ a fuller understanding, the most 
friendly feelings and a heartier co-operation ” can be promoted 
between them and Englishmen, must depend upon how they are 
enabled to realize that British rule is necessary for their progress 
and that British policy in India has no other aim than their advaftce- 
meiit. Any doubt on this point in the Indian mind will mean the 
weakening of the tie which binds the two countries and will not fail 
in the end to nullify the results of the most beneficent administra¬ 
tive measures, Assured on this point, on the other hand, Indians 
will not allow even serious administrative mistakes to alienate them 
in feeling or sympathy from the country, under whose sway they find 
themselves placed and with whose guidance they hope to advance 
to their appointed destiny. 

The political evolution to which Indian reformers look forward 
is representative government on a democratic basis. The course 
of this evolution must necessarily be slow in India, though it need 
not be as slow as some people imagine. It 'is unnecessary to say 
that it is largely in England’s power to hasten or delay this evolu¬ 
tion. I think the time has come when a definite pronouncement on 
this subject should be made by the highest authority entitled to 
speak in the name of England, and the British Government in 
India should keep such pronouncement in view in all its actions. 
There is a class of thinkers and writers among Englishmen, with 
whom it is an axiom that Oriental people have no desire, at any 
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rate, no capacity for representative institutions. This cool and con¬ 
venient assumption is not standing the test of experience, and in 
any case no self-respecting Indian will accept it; and it is astoni¬ 
shing that those men who thus seek to shut the door in the face of 
Indian aspirations, do not realize how thereby they turn the Indian 
mind against those very interests for whose support they probably 
evolve their theories. The first requisite then of improved relations 
on an enduring basis, between Englishmen and Indians, is an un¬ 
equivocal declaration on England’s part of her resolve to help for¬ 
ward the growth of representative institutions in India and a deter¬ 
mination to stand by this policy, in spite of all temptations or diffi¬ 
culties. The secont^requisite is that Indians should be enabled to 
feel that the government under which they live, whatever its per- 
sonnel^ is largely and in an ever-increasing measure national in spirit 
and sentiment and in its devotion to the moral and material inter¬ 
ests of the country. Thus, outside India, Indians should feel the 
protecting arm of the British Government behind them, ready to 
help them in resisting oppression and injustice. The monstrous 
indignities and ill-treatment to which the people of this country are 
being subjected to in South Africa have aroused the bitterest 
resentment throughout the land. On the other hand, the recent 
action of the Government of India in'prohibiting the supply of in¬ 
dentured labour from this country to Natal, has evoked a feeling of 
deep and wide-spread satisfaction, which cannot fail to have its 
effect on the general relations between Europeans and Indians in the 
count I y. Among matters bearing on the moral and material well¬ 
being of the people, the Government should lose no more time 
now in dealing with education in all its branches, in a national 
spirit—especially with mass education and technical education. 
The third requisite, on which it is necessary to insist, is that Eng¬ 
land should send out to India less and less of those who are not of 
her best. It should be realized that though the Indian average is 
still inferior to the English average and will continue to be so for 
some time, individual Indians are to be found in all parts of the 
country, who, in character, capacity and attainments, will be able to 
hold their own anywhere. And when Englishmen, inferior to such 
men, are introduced into the country and placed in higher positions, 
a sense of unfairness «id injustice comes to pervade the whole 
Indian community, which is very prejudicial to the cultivation or 
maintenance of good feeling. Fewer and better men sent out from 
England, better paid if necMsary, will prevent England’s prestige 
from being lowered in India, and this, in present circumstwaces, is 
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t conaidenlion df great importance. The fourth and last requisite 
that I would like to mention is the extreme necessity of such 
Englishmen as come out to this country realising the profound wis¬ 
dom of the advice, urged on them some time ago by Lord Motley, 
that while bad manners are a fault everywhere, they are in India 
" a crime.” 

Mr. Gokhale concludes his paper thus 

The only safe thing that any one can say about the future of 
India is that it is still enveloped in obscurity. But I believe whole¬ 
heartedly in a great destiny for the people of my land. We still 
retain many of those characteristics which once placed us in the van 
of the world's civilisation—the depth of our spiritualily, our serene 
outlook on life, our conceptions of domestic and social duty. And 
other races that iiave from time to time come to make their home 
here have brought tlieir own treasure into the common stock. The 
India of the future will be compounded of all these elements, rein¬ 
forcing one another, but a long process of discipline and purifica¬ 
tion and real adjustment is necessary, before she gathers again the 
strength required for her allotted task. In this work of prepara¬ 
tion, it has been given to a great Western nation to guide and help 
her. And if craven or selfish counsels are not allowed to prevail, 
England will have played the 'noblest international part that has 
yet fallen to the lot of humanity. When the men and women* of 
India begin again to grow to the full height of their stature and 
proclaim to the world the mission that shall be theirs, a great stream 
of moral and spiritual energy, long lost to view, will have returned 
to its channel, and East and West, white and dark and yellow and 
brown—all have cause alike to rejoice. 

How we wish that, instead of devoting the bulk of the paper to 
a discussion of political issues, Mr. Gokhale bad given us his 
mind regarding the moral and social lessons that Englishmen in 
India have taught us and which Indians have tried their best to 
give to their rulers in vain. 


INDIAN CURRENCY POLICY 

Sometime ago a highly interesting and informing paper on 
the Indian Currency Policy was read by Sir James Wilson, 
K.C.S.I., M.A., at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, under the 
auspices of the East Indian Associaticm. This address has now 
been published in the current number of Ihs Imperial emd Asiatic 
QuarUrfy Rtvim, To compress into a balf-a-dozeo pages an article 
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coming over fifty pages on such a stiff subject as currency is 
rather a difficult task. However, we try to give below a brief outline 
of Sir James Wilson's paper, leaving our readers to refer to the 
original article for all details 

Until 1893 the currency in India was based on silver, and the 
unit of currency and of values was the rupee, weighing 180 grains, 
about the 93 p. c. of the metal of which it is composed being silver 
and about 8 p. c. alloy. Until 1893 the coinage of silver into rupees 
at the Indian Mints was free, and it necessarily followed that the 
value of a bar of silver was nearly the same as that of an equal 
weight of rupees. 

The currency of the United Kingdom on the other hand is based 
on gold, the unit being the sovereign which contains eleven-twelfths 
of pure gold and one-twelfth of alloy. 

Now, in the case of the two countries intimately connected as 
England and India are, one using gold and the other silver, the 
course of trade and of all monetary transactions must be con¬ 
siderably affected by fluctuations in the relative value of gold 
and silver. Still more important must those fluctuations be to a 
State which owes a debt payable in gold, while its income is mainly 
in silver. It is, therefore, necessary to see what, in fact, iiave been 
the ciianges in the exchangeable value of gold and silver. I'he 
rate between gold and silver has changed from time to time. The 
change has been most rapid in the last so years. In 1890 an ounce 
of gold could purchase 19 ounces of silver. Now it can purchase 
about 38. This means that in the last 20 years gold has doubled its 
value in relation to silver. Now, this must either mean that gold 
has increased in value in relation to all other commodities, or that 
silver has fallen, or that both processes have taken place. The last 
seems to Sir James Wilson to be the right cause. 

lliere has been an enormous increase in the supply of gold, the 
present stock being nearly double of what it was 60 years ago. It 
mighti therefore, naturally be expected that it would become less 
valua|>le in relation to other commodities, and that general prices 
measured in gold would rise rapidly. But the contrary has been 
the case. In the last decade ending tgto, a given quantity of gold 
bought in England 37 p> c. more of commodities than it bought 40 
years ago. That is, measured in commodities, gold has appreciated 
in exchange fy c. 

The case of silver has however been otherwise. Its supply has 
also eimmously increased, the production of the last year, which 
was a r^rd year, being double what it was 35 years, and eight Um^s 
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what it was 6o yean, ago. Consequently and unlike that of gold its 
value has depreciated. In the last decade ending 1910 a given 
quantity of silver bought in England 58 p. c. less of commodities 
than it did 40 years ago. In other words, measured in commodities, 
silver has depreciated in value by 38 p. c. 

Here the question arises, why, although the supply of both gold 
and silver has increased, the value of gold has appreciated while that 
of silver has depreciated. It can not be due to any increase in the 
relative production of silver in comparison with that of gold. For, 
during the last 400 years the production of these two commodities 
has been in the proportion of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. 
For the last 16 years the proportion of production has been about 
II ounces to i and for the last decade, 10 to i. So tlie falling 
off in the value of silver in relation to gold must be due to a smaller 
increase in the effective demand for silver as compared with the 
increase in the demand for gold. 

Now, so long as the Indian mints were open, the rupee (weight¬ 
ing 180 grains) possessed about the same value as 180 grains weight 
of silver. The value of a rupee’s weight of silver fell year by year 
from *id. in 1861 to iid. m 1893, the year in which the Mints 
were closed. This means that the rupee which was valued at 
about 23d. in 1861 came to be valued at about only 13d. in 1393. 

This naturally caused grave anxiety among the Anglo-Indian 
Officers who had to remit money Home, unsettled the foreign trade, 
and led to enhancement of taxation for supplying the rapidly- 
increasing rupee-equivalent of the Home Charges which have in all 
cases to be paid in sterling. 

When the Mints were closed in 1893, the exchange value of the 
rupee began to go up on account of the diminution In the supply 
of rupees due to the stoppage of coinage, although the gold price 
of silver began to fall since then. 

Below will be found the effects, as conceived by Sir James Wilson, 
of the closing of the Indian Mints with our comments thereon 

r. It has steadied the rate of exchange and dissociated the rupee 
coin from the variations that take place in the gold value of silver. 

This appears doubtful. The ratio of to Rs. 15 accepted by 
the Indian Government nearly broke down after 1906. But rapid 
and great fluctuations have no doubt been avoided. 

2. The sea-borne trade of India—both exports and imports— 
as well as the internal trade—-has prospered greatly since exchange 
was steadied by the closing of the mints and has increased mwe 
rapidly than it did before. 
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As regards this, Sir James Wilson’s dictum is not borne out 
by facts in every case. As for instance, the Indian cotton mills 
have been hardly hit by this measure. Their chief customer is 
China who pays in silver. Before the closing of the mints the Chinese 
dollars could be freely coined into rupees ; but now they have to be 
sold as bullion. This suddenly caused a loss of nearly 40 p.c. to the 
Indian Cotton Mills. 

3. The poorest classes of the population have been saved from 
a disastrous fall in their real wages, in the amount of necessary 
food and clothing they could earn. Had the mints not been 
closed, and had the rupee gone on falling in exchangeable value, 
rupee prices of food-grains must, in accordance with the law 
of demand and supply, have risen much higher than they have, 
and past experience shows tliat rupee wages would not have risen 
in anything like the same proportion. 

But Sir James has not noticed that the Indian peasants have 
incurred a serious loss from another direction. On account of the 
closing of the mints, the millions of men who had invested their 
savings in silver ornaments at once lost a large portion of their 
capital, because these could no longer be coined into rupees, but 
had to be sold at the market as mere bullion, the value of which was 
much less than that of coined silver. 

4. The rapid increase of the rupee equivalent of the Home 
Charges and the consequent increase of taxation have been stopped. 
India has to pay England in gold something like r crore 80 lakhs 
of pounds as Home Charges. If silver had not fallen in value, 
these Home Charges would have required only 18 crores of Rupees. 
If the mints had not been closed, India would have to pay now 
a little above 43 crores of rupees a year for her Home charges. 
At present she actually pays 27 crores of rupees a year. 

The value of this gain is to a certain extent detracted by the 
fact that on account of the artidcial limitation of the number of 
rupees in circulation, the purchasing power of the rupee has a 
tendency to increase. Therefore, the taxes paid by the Indians 
today represent more commodities than formerly. In other words, 
the amount of taxation calculated in commodities has increased. 

5. The benefit which the grain producers would have gained on 
account of the rise of prices had the rupee been allowed to go 
down to something like rod. has been curtailed. 

6. The unjust benefit which the debtor was eryoying at the cost 
of the creditor has also been reduced, A debtor who bad 
borrowed 100 rupees when the value of the rupee wwi high found 
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!t posaible to pay bft his debt with loo rupees when the value of 
the rupee beorme reduced. Hits means that he could phy off his 
debt by the sale of a much smaller quantity of commodities than it 
represented when he borrowed the money. 

But while the disability of the creditor has been removed) hn 
additional burden has been placed on the shoulders of those 
debtors who contracted debts at the time ot the free mints. The 
value of their dibts would now increase as payment has now fo be 
made in the artificially appreciated rupees. 

After this, Sit James proceeds to examine the machinery by which 
the Government maintains the stability of exchange at about is. 4d. 
per rupee. It is easy to prevent the value of the rupee from rising 
much above that rate. This is done by making the sovereign legal 
tender in India at the rate of 15 rupees, by guaranteeing to give 
rupees at the Indian mints in exchange for gold at that rate, and 
by agreeing to sell in this country bills on India at is. 4j4d. per 
rupee, entitling the purchaser to get rupees in India in exchange for 
gold paid in London. But the difficulty is to insure that the 
exchange value of the rupee shall not fall appreciably below is. 4d., 
as it might do if there were too many rupees in circulation and no 
arrangements were made for withdrawing the surplus. If the Govern¬ 
ment were in a position to guarantee that any one could at any 
time obtain a sovereign for 15 rupees, this danger woufd be 
obviated, but to carry out such a guarantee at all times would 
require the maintenance of a very large reserve of sovereigns, 
involving great cost; and experience has shown that India can 
absorb an enormous quantity of gold without using much of it as 
currency. 

The real safe-guard for the maintenance of the gold value of 
the rupee is the restriction of the number of rupees in circulation 
to the number actually required by the trade of the country. That 
number varies with the condition of trade. When trade is brisk, a large 
number of rupees is required ; when trade is slack, a small number 
Is needed ; and if the number actually in circulation is more than is 
required at the time, there is a danger that they might become 
relatively cheap, and that their change value would fall below 
IS. 4d. Under present arrangements, Government is ihore or less at 
the mercy of the public as to the number of rupees to be put in 
circulation, for it stands legally responsible to give rupees in 
exchange for gold. The process is very {ttofitable to the Govern¬ 
ment, wluch can buy at any time a shilling worth of silver and 
make a rupee of it of the value of is. 4d., thus foakii^ a profit 6f 
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ittora thsm 4d. on each rupee coined. During the yews 1900-1^ 
the Government had ccSned as many as 100 crores of rupees and 
made a profit of 18 nrilfion pounds. But it has decided not to 
spend these profits and to keep it under the name of Tke 
Gold Reserve jRetid in order to meet the cost of converting 
rupees into gold, when in future silver would be demonetised. This 
fund now with interest amounts to ig million pounds. 

By this process the Government no doubt makes an enormous 
profiti as was the case in igoy-igoS ; it also involves a great deal 
of danger. Ordinarily the export trade of India exceeds the 
import trade by about 15 or ao million pounds per annum. But 
in 1907-1908 the value of the exports exceeded the imports by only 
g million pounds, and in the next year by only 5 million pounds. 
The consequence of this shrinkage in the excess of exports over 
imports was that there was a much smaller demand in London for 
rupees payable in India, and at the same time the slackness of 
trkde in India itself made the demand for rupees for ordinary cir¬ 
culation smaller ; there was, therefore, a redundancy of rupees, and 
the exchange value of the rupee fell considerably and threatened 
to give way rapidly. To prevent this not only did the Secretary of 
State stop selling Council drafts on India and thus retain laige 
quantities of rupees in the Indian treasuries, but the Government 
of fodia began to sell gold in London in exchange for rupees in 
India, At the same time, people in India, finding they had more 
rupees than they wanted, sent as many of them as they could and 
took gold for them. In this way the situation was saved. Sir 
James therefore thinks that the Government can never be too 
careful about rupee circulation in India. 

In conclusion, he makes the following suggestions concerning 
the currency system 

I. As regards its currency policy, the Government of India 
should continue to make it its main object to maintain the rate of 
exchange as nearly as possible at fifteen rupees to the sovereigtii 
and should be prepared to incur considerable expenditure in 
ordw to secure still further the stability of exchange in all 
circumstances. 

a. It should not bind itself to give gold for rupees or for 
currency notes, or in any way restrict the extent to which rupees 
are 1^1 tender in India. 

3. When it has acquired a sufficient reserve in gold, it should 
cancel its offer to give rupees for gold at fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign, and retain full liberty of choice as to whethw it will give 
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gold or rupees in payment of currency notes or of Secretary of 
States’s bills on India. It should muntain the system of double 
legal tender of either gold or silver to any amount, and take full 
advantage of it itself. 

4. It should announce that, so long as it has at least 15 crores 
of rupees in its possession, it will not coin any new rupees. 

5. It should endeavour to meet any desire there may be for 
small sums in sovereigns throughout the country, by issuing 
sovereigns on demand from all important treasuries, but only in 
small amounts at a time. It should also continue to supply notes, 
and rupees everywhere on demand, except for large amounts, but 
retain the power to pay gold or rupees according to its own 
convenience. 

6. Should the amount of coined rupees in the possession of 
Government long remain at or below 15 crores, it should coin 
new rupees, but not more than 10 crores in any one year. 

7. Arrangements shouid be made for coining sovereigns in 
India, and for the tentative issue of a ten-rupee gold coin. 

8. The Gold Standard Reserve should be held entirely in gold, 
and mainly in India. It should be drawn upon only when there 
seems a danger of the rate of exchange falling appreciably below 
ts. 4<f. 

9* j£ 1,100,000 should be borrowed and paid back te the Gold 
Standard Reserve. 

10. Unless the import of silver into India falls off seriously, the 
Customs duty on silver should be gradually enhanced so as to 
obtain from it the maximum revenue possible. 

We reproduce l>elow some of the more important tables with 
which Sir James Wilson’s paper is embellished and which no 
economist in India can do without: 


ADSORPTION OF GOLD IN INDIA (ANNUAL AVERAGE IN 
MILLIONS OF £ worth) 


Periodit of Ten Years 

Net Import 

ProdacUon 

Absorption 

1841-1850 

0-6 


0*6 

1851-1860 

S'l 


3*1 

1861.1870 

6x1 

ai e 

6*0 , 

1871-1880 

1*4 

•M 

1*4 

1881-1890 

a *9 

aa • 

a ‘9 

1891.1900 

i'8 

1*0 

S'S 

1900-1910 

6<D 

a’s 

8*3 

Total for seventy years 

30*1 

3 *a 

840 
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ABSORPTION OF GOLD IN INDIA (Cottfd.) 

Year ending 

Much 31 Net Private Imports Govt. Exports Prodnetion Absorption 


1891 

•ao 

4 *a 

sea 

0*4 

4-6 

189a 

ass 

1*6 

BIS 

o-S 

a*i 

1893 

BS B 

—1*8 

.. 

0*6 

— 1*3 

1894 

OOB 

o '4 

• Bl 

0*8 

1*3 

IS95 

ooo 

-07 

OM 

O'B 

— 1*9 

1896 

aao 

*•4 

aaa 

1*1 

■•s 

1*97 


1*4 

BBS 

*•4 

3*8 

1898 

B«B 

3*8 

BIB 

1*5 

47 

1*99 

BS<a 

4’3 

BBS 

I 6 

5*9 

1900 

• SB 

6'3 

ana 

1*8 

8*1 

1901 

asa 

SO 

4*5 

1‘9 

*■4 

190a 

Bsa 

3'3 

at) 

1*9 

3 ‘» 

1903 

aaa 

6-4 

0*5 

2*0 

7‘9 

1904 

• SB 

10*9 

4*3 

2'3 

8*9 

1905 

SOS 

I2’0 

5-6 

2*4 

8*8 

1906 

• SB 

6*3 

6*0 

a *4 

2*7 

1907 

aas 

9-8 

• •• 

2*2 

12*0 

l^ 

BBS 

11*5 

• BB 

2"I 

13*6 

1909 

• t • 

3 *i 

o*a 

3*3 

S’* 

1910 

asB 

* 4-5 

BIB 

2*2 

16*7 

1911 

• •• 

16*0 

Average of Ten Years 

»*S 

1*5 

1891-1900 

aaa 

1*8 

asa 

1*1 

2*9 

1901-1910 

asa 

*•3 

2*3 

2*2 

8*2 


Adsorption of Silver in India 


Period of ten years, 

l84l>l850 

iSswSte 

iSdi'iSyo 

1871-1880 • •• 

1881*1890 

1891*1900 

1901*1910 ... 

Total for seventy years.. 


Average Annual Net Import 

/- 

Millions of £ Worth at 

Miilions of Ounces. 

Rate of Exchange of 
the Time. 

6 

*’S 

as 

6*3 

39 

97 

30 

4*6 

38 

6*0 

3 S 

S ‘4 

78 

8*8 


48 3 


ass 

161 
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Absorption of Silver in India—(Cfb/^.) 





Millions of Ounces 


Year ending March 31. 

Net Frieate 
Import. 

1 

Net Import 
by Govt. 

Total Net Import 

1901 

• M 

10 

40 

5 ® 

199a 

• n 

34 

5 

39 

1903 

•ac 

44 

0 

44 

S 9«4 


43 

36 

79 

I90S 


38 

36 

74 

1906 

aa 

29 

56 

85 

1907 


35 

83 

1.8 

1908 

• • • 

53 

45 

98 

1909 

m • 

74 

a 1 a 

74 

1910 

•aa 

62 

■ ■ 

6a 

1911 

• at 

56 

... 

56 

Import and Export of Gold and Silver into and out of India 



by the Government. 



Gold Exported. 

Silver Imported. 

Year ending 
March 31. 


Millions of £ 
wotth. 

Millions of 
Ounces. 

Millions of 
£ worrti. 

1901 

• aa 

4*5 

4 » 

5*4 

1902 


a'o 

5 

0*6 

1903 

■ ■ a 

o'S 



1904 

.> 

4*3 

36 

4-1 

190S 

aa 1 

56 

36 

43 

1906 

• It 

6*0 

56 

7 * 

1907 

•aa 


83 

li'S 

1908 

aaa 


45 

6*3 

1909 

• a a 

0*2 



1910 

• aa 




Total for ten years 

zyi 

301 

39*3 


Coined Rupees held by Government in India, outside 
Treasury balances, in Crores of Rupees. 


On March 31. 

in Currency 
Reserve. 

In Gold 

Standard Reserve. 

Tot 

Treasury 
Balances in 
India. 

1901 

9 

••• 

9 

16 

1902 

11 

a a a 

ir 

18 

1903 ... 

11 

• •a 

II 

18 

1904 

11 

aaa 

11 

18 

1905 

II 

aaa 

11 

16 

1906 

14 

aaa 

>4 

18 

1907 

14 

6 

20 

15 

1908 

as 

6 

3 * 

19 

1909 

3 * 

16 

47 

15 

1910 

30 

3 

33 

18 

1911 

26 

3 

29 

21 
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Rupees and Small Silver Anaually Coined in the Indian 
Mints in Millions of Rupees, 


Value of Silver 
Year ending Much 37 . received into the 
the Mint. 

Avenge of ten years 


iSyi'ilSo 

S8 

iSSi'iSvo 

64 

1891 

129 

iSga 

65 

*893 

1*3 

1894 

44 

1895 

t 

1896 

3 

1897 

7 

1898 

13 

1899 

6 

1900 

at 

1901 

152 

igoa 

33 

1903 

III 

1904 

133 

1905 

98 

1906 

n? 

1907 

212 

1908 

123 

1909 

*9 

1910 

32 

Average 

1891-1900 

■•a 4^ 

i90i-i9to 

... 105 


Value of Old Govt, of Met Addition 


New Sliver 
* Coined. 

India Coins 
Recoined. 

to Silver 
Currency. 

57 

1 

S6 

64 

4 

60 

13a 

I 


:6 

a 

54 

127 

3 

I 2 S 

48 

3 

48 

I 

t 


3 

3 


6 

6 


to 

6 

4 

7 

3 

4 

32 

9 

13 

173 

3 

J70 

51 

11 

38 

>14 

81 

31 

i6s 

54 

112 

I'4 

36 

78 

200 

1« 

169 

86i 

27 

*34 

181 

*4 

«57 

29 

29 


32 

22 


Years 



41 

3 

38 

131 

32 

99 


Price (including import only) of bar silver in Bombay in rupen 
per 100 tolas, compared with price on or about the same date in 
London in pence per ounce. 




Price in Bombay. 







Price in London 

Difference of 

End of March. 

Rupees 

Equivalent 

in pence per 

price in pence 



per 100 

price in pence 

ounce. 

per ounce. 



tolas. 

per ounce. 



1898 

■ 3* 

7 « 

303 

*SS 

48 

1899 

lua 

74 

ai’d 

275 

4 '> 

1900 

• as 

73 

3 « 1 

27-6 

35 

1901 


75 

320 

27*8 

42 

1992 


67 

286 

251 

3*5 

1903 

• ■a 

60 

25*6 

22‘8 

a'S 

1904 

tie 

7 » 

30*3 

2ss 

4-8 

190S 

••a 

72 

307 

25-8 

4‘9 

1906 

• ta 


341 

3o'o 

4 « 

1907 


84 

35-8 

30*6 

S -3 

1908 


70 

299 

35*6 

4 M 

1909 

• 1 

63 

ao‘9 

33*2 

37 

1910 

• va 

70 

299 

341 

5-8 

1911 

••• 

72 

307 

34-3 

64 
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Seaborne Imports and Exports, including Treasure and 
Govt, transactions (Figures in Kfilliont) 


Year ending March 3r, Imports. 


Exporta. 




■■ % 


■. •% 


R 4 . 

£. 

Rs. 

£. 

1870 

469 

46 

535 

5 * 

1871 

399 

38 

576 

54 

1872 

437 

43 

647 

63 

1873 

3 < i 4 

34 

566 

54 

1874 

396 

36 

569 

83 

*875 

... 44 * 

41 

580 

54 

1876 

442 

40 

603 

54 

IB77 

489 

42 

650 

55 

1878 

588 

S» 

674 

58 

1879 

... 449 

37 

6(9 

54 

x88o 

... 5*8 

44 

69a 

58 

1881 

... 621 

52 

760 

63 

1882 

... 640 

SO 

831 

69 

1883 

6ss 

55 

84s 

70 

1884 

... 682 

57 

89a 

74 

i88s 

696 

55 

852 

67 

1886 

711 

S 3 

850 

64 

1887 

... 728 

52 

90a 

64 

1888 

788 

56 

931 

6S 

1889 

... 832 

55 

988 

66 

1890 

867 

60 

1.054 

72 

1891 

939 

70 

1,023 

77 

189a 

... 842 

60 

1.115 

80 

189.1 

833 

52 

1.136 

71 

1894 

••• 9 SS 

58 

1,106 

67 

» 89 i 

... 831 

45 

1.171 

63 

189$ 

... 863 

49 

1,186 

67 

1897 

... 892 

54 

1,089 

66 

1898 

94a 

60 

1,048 

67 

1899 

... 900 

60 

1,202 

80 

1900 

... g6o 

64 

I.I70 

78 

1901 

... 1,050 

70 

1 . 2 t 5 

81 

1902 

... 1,095 

73 

1.365 

91 

1903 

... 1,110 

74 

1.395 

93 

1904 

1.305 

87 

1,680 

112 

190S 

... 1,440 

96 

1.740 

116 

1906 

... 1,440 

96 

1,770 

118 

1907 

i,6ao 

loR 

1,830 

122 

1908 

••• 1.78s 

119 

1.830 

122 

1909 

... 1.S1S 

101 

1.595 

106 

1910 

... i,6oa 

107 

idM 4 

130 

1911 

... 1,735 

116 • 

2,163 

*44 
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Seaborne Imports and Exports, including Treasure and 
Govt, transactions (Figures in Millions) 

Average for Period of Ten Years 



Imports 

Exporls 

1871-1880 

4 S 4 

41 

621 

56 

1881.1890 

... 718 

SS 

890 

67 

1891-1900 

... 896 

57 

1,125 

72 

1901-1910 

... It 396 

93 

1.63s 

109 


A GOLD CURRENCY FOR INDIA 

It might be in the recollection of our readers that in the last 
Calcutta Session of the Imperial Legislative Council, Sir Vithaldas 
Thakersay suggested that the Indian mints should he opened for 
the coinage of lo-riipee gold pieces. It has been given out that 
during the current Simla season the Finance Department will take 
up the subject and consider the desirability of introducing a gold 
currency in India. Mr. S. K. Sarma opposes this idea in the pages of 
the July number of the Hindusthan Review. He says The question 
is not easy of settlement and must be discussed from many points 
of view. The opening of a branch of the Royal mints at Bombay 
for the coinage of gold had reached even in the days of Sir 
Clinton Dawkins the stage of receiving royal assent, but somehow 
it has made no further progress, and the royal assent has been 
delayed. Whether it was due to the jealousy of the mint authorities 
in England as we have been recently told or whether it was the 
India Office that really vetoed the proposal, the wisdom of intio- 
ducing gold currency into India has been much doubted. Even the 
Anglo-Indian mercantile community in whose interests primarily 
the mints were closed to the coinage of silver did not appreciate 
the wisdom of introducing a gold cuirency, however much they 
desired fixity of exchange. Almost all the Anglo-Indian Chambers 
of Commerce opposed the scheme. 

'I’hese expressions of opinion must undoubtedly have an effect 
upon the policy of Government and unquestionably the abeyance of 
the scheme is in consonance with the all but unanimous opinion of 
the mercantile community. It is remarkable as illustrating the 
rapid development of public opinion in this country that although 
the Anglo-Indian mercantile community was opposed to the coinage 
of gold currency lo years ago, and, we fancy, sticks to it still, Indian 
opinion should veer round in favour of it. Especially in Bombay, 
among a certain class of men, the feeling is strong that we should 
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adopt a noAd itandatd based upon gold currency and give up the 
present exchange standard which we are maintaining. Sir Viihaldas 
’Jllldcenay thinks that lo-nipee gold coins would circulate among 
the people to an extent that will ensure the safe convertibility of 
rupees into sovereigns—for convertibility is the essence of the gold 
standard. Where the gold is to come from, whether it will be ten¬ 
dered for coinage by the people and whether instead of circulating 
it will not go to swell the hoards—these are questions which Sir V. 
Tbakersay has not cared to discuss i but they are the fundamental 
questions that have to be discussed and adequately solved if the 
attempt h not to end in disastrous failure. 

Of £151419,163 worth of gold imported last year, only £1,772,301 
were sovereigns and other British coins ; the rest must evidently have 
been hoarded or cast into ornaments. The total circulation of-rupees 
must be about 220 crores, and even if 25 per cent, of the sovereigns 
imported went into circulation, which is assuming too much, the 
gold currency could not have been more than i X per cent. Having 
regard to the habits of the people, it is safe to assume that ninety 
per cent, of the sovereigns imported went into the goldsmiths' cru¬ 
cible or were hoarded rather than that they swelled the volume of 
the currency. 

It is this ingrained tendency tliat led both Mr. Lindsay and 
Mr. Probyn to recommend schemes fur the introduction of the gold 
standard without a gold currency. Both of them were convinced 
that if gold were put into circulation, it would soon be drained 
away into the hoards and their schemes were calculated to secure 
the benedts of a gold standard by taking every precautionary step 
against introducing gold into the currency. He contemplated the 
opening of a gold reserve office in London and two offices in Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta. The London Office was to start with a captial, 
raised by loan, of say ten millions, and it was to be authorised to 
sell to all applicants rupee drafts for sums of Rs. 15,000 and up¬ 
wards in exchange fur sterling money at the rate of is. 4d. which 
were to be drawn on the two offices in Bombay and Calcutta. Lilce- 
wise the Indian Gold Standard Offices were to sell to all applicants 
sterling drafts on the London Gold Sumdard Office, payable on 
demand, in sums of ;£i,ooo and upwards, in exchange for rupees 
at the rate of is. 3d. per rupee. All rupees received by the Indian 
Gold Standard Offices were to be held in those offices to meet the 
rupee drafts drawn by the London Gold Sutldard Office. All gold 
received by the Government were to be sent to the London Gold 
Standard Office. 
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If the gold standard reserve shouM decrease at any time to 
*' apprehension point,” i.e., shovr a likelihood of becoming exhausted, 
it would indicate that the rupee currency was seriously redundant, 
or, in other words, that there were too many rupees in circulation, 
and it would be the duty of Government to curtail the currency. 
'I'liey should melt a portion of the rupees, held in the Indian Gold 
Standard Offices, despatching the bullion to London fur sale there 
for sterling money, which should go to strengthen the London gold 
standard reserve. Should these sales of silver prove to be insuffi¬ 
cient to preserve the gold standard reserve from extinction, i: would 
be necessary to strengthen the fund by borrowing further on a tem¬ 
porary footing. Tin's in fact was the serious drawback of the Lind¬ 
say sclietne, and the Government of India declared that this in¬ 
volved unlimited liability to pay gold in exchange for rupees. 
According to this scheme the Government would be buying at a 
higher price than they are worth the lupees winch they should melt, 
and it might so happen that the gold in the Ixnulon Gold Stan¬ 
dard Office might be extinguished by the loss incuired in giving 
gold for rupees in the Indian offices. 

Mr. Lindsay’s scheme can only succeed when the condition of 
the ciiculation has already reached the point wheic the redundancy, 
in an inactive season, is reduced to a small amount. Whether it 
would have succeeded in 1898 may be doubted, but it stands to 
reason that if the large coinage that followed was calculated to meet 
a genuine demand for the rupees by the expansion of internal trade 
the scheme might have been given a trial. There was not much 
chance of the gold in London Office being exhausted by the ineit 
rupees surfeiting the Indian Offices and embarrassing the authorities. 
Before tlie mints were closed we had a circulation of 120 crores, on 
the autority of Mr. F. C. Harrison, and we have added to it about 
80 crores since then. The fact that the brisk coinage was rendered 
necessary shows two things, namely, that there were not many 
hoarded rupees, for they would have been tempted to come out, 
and that instead of the silver currency being redundant it was rather 
just enough to meet the demand. Sii Fleetwood Wilson is of 
opinion that it is incontestable that a large quantity of hitherto inert 
silver currency has been brought into use during the last year or so, 
and, if it is true—and some of us may well doubt if instead of inert 
rupees coming into circulation, it was not rather that an exaggerated 
and panic-stricken coinage was undertaken within the last decade^ 
■and if the process goes on to the extent that no inert mass is left in 
the land, Mr. Lindsay’s scheme might be adopted without any 
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necessity being left for unlimited liability, that is to say, if unlimited 
liability was its only serious defect. 

But that was not the only or seiious defect of the scheme in the 
eye of the Government of India, and some of the reasons put forth 
by them might be read to-day with amusement in the light of recent 
experiences. Sir James Westland, who was then Finance Minister, 
observed that the distinctive objection to the scheme lay in the fact 
that the conversion fund which receives and pays gold is located in 
England. Consistency is by no means the besetting sin of the 
Finance Department, and we find the Financial Secretary in 1910 
defending warmly what the Finance Member had condemned in 
1898. 

That was not the only heresy which the Finance Department has 
given up. Sir James Westland was opposed to vesting the Govern¬ 
ment with a sensible degree of control of the volume of the rupee 
currency and the Lindsay scheme involved the Government coining 
new rupees from bullion bought with gold from the Gold Standard 
Office at their option. But now by closing the mints for the private 
coinage of silver and reserving the right to coin on their own 
account, Guveinment have reserved to themselves the right to 
meddle with the volume of currency. And they have freely exer¬ 
cised the light forgetting the very sensible and sane principle which 
Sir James Westland has enunciated. 

In their despatch of 3rd March, i8g6, to the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India clearly sUted that their decision was to 
with-draw silver as much as possible and force the sovereign into 
circulation. 

But inspitc of this attempt on the part of the Government of 
India it would be pertinent to enquire why it was that there was 
no response on the part of the yellow metal to flow freely into the 
country and back again as the vicissitudes of trade demanded. The 
only condition assumed as necessary for the automatic ebb and flow 
of gold was the restriction of the rupee circulation to an extent that 
would ensure the fixity of exchange at 161/., and that condition was 
satisfied at that time. Not only did exchange stand high, the 
trade found considerable stringency in the money market and pro¬ 
tested very strongly against any attempt at melting down the rupees. 
An attempt was also made by the Government in igoo to get a 
million and a quarter sovereigns circulated, but they all came back 
to the Treasuries and the banks, and the people did not take them. 
Having regard to the well known disposition of the people to hoard 
gold, that a million and a quarter sovereigns could not be made to 
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serve the purpose of money, must give ample food for reflection. 
It was apparently not before the Government of India had made 
every effort to introduce gold that they commenced the era of brisk 
coinage to meet the demands of trade. If the gold standard were 
our destiny, Mr. Lindsay and those who thought with him that a 
goldless gold standard was the best fi>r the country were evidently 
in the right. 

How, under the circumstances, Sir V^ithaldas Thackersay thinks 
that ten-rupee gold pieces will circulate passes our understanding. 
'I'he attempt made ten years ago has ended in failure, and in spite 
of all the favourable circumstances for the ebb and flow of gold, in 
spite of the Government of India’s resolution not to permit addition 
to the rupee currency, but get gold into circulation, gold did not 
come and rupees had to he coined. Are we better situated now to 
renew the experiment than we were ten years ago ? No doubt 
there has been a heavy import of gold during the year and the im¬ 
port goes on merrily enough. This is accounted for by Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson by a change in the savings of the people. They are 
saving in gold while they were saving in rupees before. 
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M. K. GANDHI 

[i. Af. K. Gandhi : An Indian Patriot in South Africa ,—By 
Rev. Joseph J. Doke with an Introduction by Lord Ampthill. 
Published by the London Indian Chronical 1909. 

3 . M. K. Gandhi, and the South African .S/rvjg'/ir.—By 
Dr. P. J. Mehta, Bir-at-Law, Rangoon. Published by Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 1911.] 

We believe it was Mr. Gukhale who on one occasion described 
Mr. Gandhi as “ a man amongst men, a hero amongst heroes, and 
a patriot amongst patriots." Of such a man, any account, however 
small, is welcome. The brochure published recently by that enter¬ 
prising firm, Messrs. Natesan & Co., of Madras is by no means a 
biography in any sense of the term, but is only a dissertation men¬ 
tioning a few of the incidents of Mr. Gandhi’s life. For a systematic 
account of Mr. Gandhi’s life, character, and views we shall refer 
our readers to that most fascinating booklet which the Rev. J. G. 
Doke has placed before the public. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that some time ago 
Reuter supplied us with the following information 

Mr. Gandhi, interviewed by Reuter’s representative, stated that the settlement 
contemplated the introduction at the next session of legislaiion repealing the 
Asiatic Act of 1907 and restoring legal equality as regards immigration. As a 
set-rdT to the siispenbion of passive resistance the Government recognises the 
right of passive resisters, numbering ten, to enter the Transvaal by virtue of their 
education, and reinstates the passive resisters who formerly had rights of 
residence. Government is also releasing the imprisoned passive resisters imme¬ 
diately and pardoning Mrs Sodha. 

Mr. Louis Botha, interviewed by Renter’s representative, gave details of the 
Agreement settling the Asiatic trouble and said he was greatly gratified thereby, 
lie w.as sure Indians would do their part to help the Government to make things 
as pleasant ns possible for them. He fully assured them that the Government 
entertained no hostility towards them, always remembering that they had 
determined not to admit any more, except as provided in the Agreement. lie 
hoped Indians both in Africr and India would realise the great difficulty Mr. 
Smuts had in obtaining the concessions he had already made. 

It will be seen from the above that the self-sacrificing labours 
and straggle of Mr. Gandhi and his brave colleagues have 
partially borne fruit and the one peiennial source of irritation and 
indignity is to be removed at last. That a handful of Indians, 
residing in a foreign land, far away from their hearth and home 
and under hundred disabilities and disadvantages, have been able 
to force such an unsympathetic and even hostile—ire beg 
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tuuiion of Mr. Bolha*»Governnient to recognise their rights end 
grant concession to them, show bow noble and brave a stand the 
Transvaal Indians have been able to make so far. It also shows 
that after all physical force, however great, is not always capable 
of offering permanent resistance to the soul-force of even a few 
individuals, if the fight be in the cause of truth and justice. To 
understand the secret of success which the Transvaal Indians 
have been able to achieve against so many odds it is necessary 
first to understand the spirit in which the fight was undertaken. The 
following words of Mr. Gandhi will give us an insight into it:— 

"No matter what may be said, I will always repeat that it is a 
struggle for religious liberty. By religion, I do not mean foimal 
religion, but that religion which underlies all religions, which brings 
us face to face with our Maker. If you cease to be men, if, on 
taking a deliberate vow, you break that vow, in order that you may 
remain in the Transvaal without physical inconvenience, you 
undoubtedly forsake God. To repeat again the words of the Jew 
of Nazareth, those who would follow God have to leave the world, 
and I call upon my countrymen, in this particular instance, to leave 
the world and cling to God, as a child clings to its mother’s breast.” 

Noble words these; but nobler the man who never once 
neglected to act up to their spirit throughout the agitation ! " 1 
am nothing, I am willing to die at any time, or to do anything fur 
the cause,” said Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Duke ; and this anything be 
actually did when he not only voluntarily courted the prison cells 
again and again, but also allowed his two sons to go to jail and 
sacrificed his little all for the sake of the cause. 

Indeed, it is the transparent honesty and whole-hearted devo¬ 
tion of the leader of the agitation which has done much to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. Passive Resistance requires so much 
courage, determination and self-restraint on the part of each one of 
the community that it is neither an easy nor a safe thing to stick to 
it. It taxes the patience of the members to such an extent on the 
one hand and demands so much sacrifice from them on the other, 
that there is every moment a fear that the rank and file may ruin 
the cause either by breaking up into active resistance or by for* 
saking the struggle. 

For a morally insufficient leader to lead such an agitation is 
an impossible task. The leader of such a movement must be 
above suspicion and above the ordinary run of men. He must 
be prepared to stake all and to lose alL By his character, capacity 
and intelligence he must be able to receive unstinted homage of 
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his folloiren. And when we find that the Indiu vegetable*8ellers, 
fruit-eellers aikl bawken in the Transvaal entered into the spirit 
of the campaign with as great self*saaifice and devotion as any 
body of men in the world, when we find a common ignorant man 
of the street speaking smilingly in broken English, “if Mr. Gandhi 
say go to prison, we go,” can we doubt that the personality 
of their great leader has not been the supreme force in all this ? 

A more wavering, hesitating man in his position might have 
ruined himself and the cause as well. But it was fortunate that 
Mr. Gandhi was a passive resister not from policy, but from 
principle. What is miscalled Passive Resistance is a part and 
parcel of his life and religion. He explains his creed in the 
following words 

“Passive resistance was a misnomer. But the expression had 
been accepted as it was popular, and had been fur a long lime used 
by those who carried out in practice the idea denoted by the 
term. The idea was more completely and better expressed by the 
term “ soul-force.” As such it was as old as the human race. 
Active resistance was better expressed by the term “ body-force.” 
Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates represented the purest form of 
passive r^istance or soul-force. All these teachers counted their 
bodies as nothing in comparison to their soul. Tolstoi was the 
best and brightest (modern) exponent of the doctrine. He not 
only expounded it, but lived according to it. In India the doctrine 
was understood and commonly practised, long before it came into 
vogue in Europe. It was easy to see that soul-force was infinitely 
superior to body-force. If people, in order to secure redress of 
wrmigs, resorted to soul-force, much of the present suffering would 
be avoided. In any case, the wielding of this force never caused 
suffering to others. So that, whenever it was misused, it only 
injured the users, and not those against whom it was used ; like 
virtue, it was its own reward. There was no such thing as failure 
in the use of this kind of force. “ Resist not evil ” meant that 
evil was not to be repelled by evil, but by good ; in other words, 
physical force was to be opposed not by its like but by soul-force. 
The same idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by the 
expression “ freedom from injury to every living thing.^’ The 
exercise of this doctrine involved physical sufikiing on the part 
of those who practised it. But it was a known fact that the sum of 
such suffering was greater rather than less in the world. That 
being so, all that was necessary, for those who recognised the 
immeasurable power of soul-force, was consciously and deliSerately 
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to accept physical suffering as their lot, and, when this was done, 
the very suffering became a source of joy to the sufferer. It was 
quite plain that passive resistance, thus understood, was infinitely 
superior to physical force, and that it required greater courage 
than the latter. . . . The only condition of a successful use 
of this force was a recognition of the existence of the soul as apart 
from tlie body, and its permanent and superior nature. And this 
recognition must amount to a living faith, and not a mere intel¬ 
lectual grasp.” 

As Rev. Dolce says, the idea of Passive Resistance as a means 
of opposing evil is inherent in Indian philosophy. In old time 
it was called ‘*to sit dAnmn." Sometimes a whole community 
would adopt this method towards their prince. Bishop Heber 
wrote of it many years i^o in his /ownal . 

'* To sit dhuma, or mourning, is to remain motionless in that 
posture, without food, and exposed to the weather, till the person 
against whom it is employed consents to the request offered, and 
the Hindus believe that whoever dies under such a process be¬ 
comes a tormenting spirit to haunt and afflict his inflexible 
antagonist.” 

So early as a child, Mr. Gandhi caught this idea from a Guearati 
verse which purported to say" If a man gives you a drink 
of water and you give him a drink in return, that is nothing. Real 
beauty consists in doing good against evil.” Then came the lesson 
of the famous “Sermon on the Mount,” which awakened him to the 
rightness and value of Passive Resistance. He says ■ 

“ When I read in the ' Sermon on the Mount' such passages 
as ' Resist not him that is evil but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the other also,’ and 'Love your enemies 
and pray for them that persecute you, that ye may be sons of your 
Father which is in heaven,’ I was simply overjoyed, and found 
my own opinion where I least expected it. The Bhagamd Gita 
deepened the impression, and Tolstoi’s ‘ The kingdom of God 
is within you ’ gave it a permanent form.” 

As may be imagined from the seed-thought planted by the 
Gujerati verse, Mr. Gandhi’s ideal is not so much to resist evil 
passively; it has its active complement—to do good in reply to 
evil. Mr. Gandhi's great principle in life*ihas been to conquer 
'hatred by love', and as Dr. Mehta says, he is prolxibly the only 
one among living men who is able to practise this doctrine to the 
very letter. One instance, narrated by Rev. Doke who was an eye 
trimess of the scene, will show how fisr he has been able to carry 
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hit principle into practice. On one occasion the Pathans had 
attacked him, striking him down and beating him with savage bmta* 
lity. When he recovered consciousness he was lying in an ofiice 
near by to which he had been carried. He was helpless and 
bleeding, the doctor was cleansing his wounds, the police officers 
watching and listening bnide him, while he was using what little 
strength he had to insist that no action should be taken to punish 
his would-be murderers. They thought they were doing right/' 
he said, and I have no desire to prosecute them.” They were 
punished, but Mr. Gandhi took no part in it. 

Truthfulness, fearlessness, selflessness, dogged determination,— 
these are some of the attributes which according to Mr. Gandhi are 
essential requisites for the service of one’s mother land. Those men 
alone who possess these virtues can make ideal passive resisters. 

Mr. Gandhi always acts up to the above principles and inculcates 
them upon those who come in contact with him. He manages to 
live on 15 rupees a month in the Transvaal where everything is 
expensive. In such a cold climate as that of Johannesburg, he 
takes too purely vegetarian meals, and takes no other beverage 
than pure water or milk. He usually takes his first meal at about 
one or half-past one in the afternoon. It consists mostly of fruits 
and nuts. The second meal comes off at about seven in the even¬ 
ing, and as a rule it is of his own cooking. He has given up 
drinking tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., as these articles are mostly prepared 
with the help of indentured labour. He generally performs his own 
domestic services, such as cleaning cooking-utensils, sweeping the 
house, making up his bed, etc. In these matters also he acts on 
the principle of equality for all and would not allow any one to 
render him such services as could be rendered for him by himself. 
His dietary is very simple, as a rule, consisting only of bread, 
vegetables and fruits, and he never allows himself anything that 
is not absolutely wanted for the preservation of health. In his 
younger days, he made various experiments on his person to find 
out the bare minimum required to keep the body and soul together, 
and ultimately he has hit upon this dietary. He believes that by 
meeting the bare necessities of life, the soul is better purified, lo 
the bitterest cold he bathes in cold water and sleeps in the open 
verandah. Money has little charm for him. Rev. Doke says that 
his compatriots wonder at him and sometimes grow angry at his 
strange unselfishness They say, *’He will take nothing, llw 
money we gave him when he went as our deputy to Bnglaiid 
he brought bads to us agun. The presents we made him in 
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Natal, lie handed over to our public funds. He is poor because 
he will bt poor.” With all these virtues no wunder that hii 
followers will love him with the love of pride and trust. 

Neither is it strange that with such a leader at their head the 
Indian passive resisters in the Tranjival should render a good 
account of themselves in the fight in which they were lately 
engaged. Indeed, India may well be proud of her sons in South 
Africa. We have no room to record all the sufferings and hard¬ 
ships they gladly and voluntarily underwent for the sake of their 
conscience. For all these we shall ask our readers to refer to the 
pamphlet, Tht IVagedy of the Empire^ brought out in 1909 by 
that noble-hearted Englishman, Mr. Polak. To put the whole 
thing briefly, it is calculated that, from the beginning of January, 
1908, until the end of June, 1909, a period of 18 months, no 
less than 3,500 sentences of imprisonment, varying from three days 
to six months, have been imposed upon Indian settlers by the 
Transvaal Courts. The vast majority of these punishment have 
been with hard labour. Many men have been to gaol again and 
again, some as many as half-a-dozen times. They include boys 
of 16 and old men of over 60. They embrace the sick and the 
whole. 

Very many men have been ruined in the struggle. Mr. A. M. 
Cachalia, the Chairman of the British Indian Association 
of the Transvaal and a well-known and highly-respected 
merchant, and Mr. Dawood Mahomed, the president of the 
Natal Indian Congress, and other leaders of their respective 
communities placed duty before everything else and have B.acriGced 
all their material interests. While they were in jail their European 
creditors—most of the Indian business is financed by them—on 
failing to induce them to give up the struggle, pressed them for 
payment of their debts. Under the circumstances in which they 
were placed, they could not meet tlieir demands. The result of it 
all was that their businesses were gone. They are now leading 
the lives of mctreme privation. 

Women as well as boys and girls have contributed their quota 
to the struggle in the Transvaal. Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha, the wife 
of Mr. Sodha, one of the staunchest passive resisters, dared to cross 
the frontier and was arrested at Volkstrust. Many poor and leu 
prominent men have lost their all. Hawkers were arrested on their 
rounds, their produce were confiscated, and its value lost to them ,* 
they have been prevented from collecting outstanding debts, and 
when released from gaol, ^er serving their sentence!^ it was 
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imponible to find their debtor^ or if found, too costly to compel 
them to pay. 

A noble record this and truly, as The Times oj India said not 
long ago, the Indian nation is being hammered out in South Africa t 

In this struggle Mr. Gandhi has borne his full share of his 
sacrifice—^perhaps more than his share. He had been thrice to jail, 
every time with hard labour. 

As Mr. Doke says, “ Mr. Gandhi is a dreamer. He dreams of an 
Indian community in Soutiv Africa, welded together by common 
interests and common ideals, educated, moral, worthy of that 
ancient civilization to which it is heir. Tiiis is the dream. His 
ambition is to make it a reality, or die in the attempt.” It is for the 
advancement of this cause that he has founded a small colony of 
Indians called the Phoenix. 

Mr. Gandhi also realised the necessity of some medium of 
constant iitfercourse with Indians throughout tlie South African 
colonies, and after mature thought a weekly organ was launched. 
" Indian Opinion” has done very fine service to the Indian commu¬ 
nity. Undoubtedly Passive Resistance would have been impossible 
without it. But it has never paid its way. During the first twelve 
months he had to supply about 30 thousand rupees from his own 
pocket. Even then the deficit was so large that it became necessary 
for Mr. Gandhi either to close the venture or to assume ihe entire 
charge himself. He decided on the latter course, and has borne 
the responsibility ever since. 

Mr. Gandhi’s religious views, and his place in the theolc^ical 
world, have been a subject of much discussion. A newspaper de¬ 
scribed him once as a “ Christian Mohammedan”—an extraordinary 
mixture indeed. Some think that he is a Buddhist. Others ima¬ 
gine that he worships idols. Not a few believe him to be a Theo- 
sophist. But according to Rev. Doke bis views " are too closely 
allied to Christanity to be entirely Hindu, and too deeply saturated 
with Hinduism to be called Christian, while his sympathies are so 
wide and catholic, that one would imagine he has reached a point 
where the formulte of sects are meaningless.” His conviction is 
that old Hinduism, the Hinduism of the earliest records, was a 
pure faith, free from idolatry ; that the spiritual faith of India has 
been corrupted by materialism, and because of this she has lost 
her place in the van of the nations. ” I question,” says Mr. Doke, 
” whether any religious creed would be large enough to express 
his views, or any Church system ample enough to shut him 
in. Jew and Christian, Hindu, Mahammedan, Parsi, Buddhist 
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Confucian'all have their places iu his heart, as children of the same 
Father.” 

This breadth of sympathy is, indeed, a striking note of the 
Passive Resistance movement. It has bound together all sections 
of the Indian Community. 

To Mr. Gandhi, religion is an intensely practical thing. It 
underlies all action. Politics, morals, commerce, all that has to do 
with conscience are a part and parcel of his religion. 

Such is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi—the unflinching woiker 
in the cause of progress and the hero, not of hundred platforms but 
of thousand sacrifices. 

All honour to such a man and welcome to any publication 
which contains even a fragmentary notice of such a life ! 
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niPERIAL RULE IN INDIA 

The consolidation of tribes into small states and of small states 
into large ones and ultimately into great empires is regarded as the 
characteristic of the political and social evolution of the world. 
India has seen the working out of such an evolution in all its 
different phases and today finds the development of the final stage 
in the imperial rule of Britain. Though numerous empires have 
been from time immemorial founded in our country, that of the 
British is unique in several respects and offers many interesting 
suggestions to the philosophic historian and to those observers 
who study the future with the help ^f the past. Although there 
are some points of similarity between the Indian empires of the 
past and the Indian Empire of the British, there are singular 
points of different which make the two things look so unlike each 
other. A profitable comparison may also be instituted between 
this empire and the empires of Rome and Alexander. Such a study 
will help us in understanding clearly the nature of imperialism in 
general and the part it has played in shaping the destines of 
mankind. 

Never before in Indian history did an empire include the whole 
of this country with the adjoining island of Ceylon; never before 
did India attain complete political unity. So that in point of 
mere extent the British Empire is larger than any other established 
in the land. Leaving for the present out of account the mythical 
empires of the famous six emperors, we find the Mauryan rulers 
to be the first of those that made a serious and successful attempt 
to bring all India under one sway. But even in the time of Asoka, 
when the empire reached the zenith of its power and prosperity, 
the southern portion of the peninsula and the island of Ceylon 
remained independent. So also was the case under Chandragupta II 
(Vikramaditya), the founder of the second great empire. Under 
Harsba in the 6th century, only the country north of the Vindhyas 
was conquered, while that to the south was ruled by his £unoos 
contemporary Pulikesin II, tlie greatest of the Clialukyan rulers. 
So it is clear that none of the historic empires of andent India ever 
succeeded in getting the whole country to be organised into one 
body-politic. 
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The Rajput empires of Delhi and Kanouj made similar 
attempts but only in vain. Even under the Mohammedan rule, 
for a very long time, the Rajputs in the north, the Bhamini 
kingdoms in the centre, and the kingdom of Vijayanagar in the 
south remained independent of the imperial authority, and it was 
only under Aurangazeb that the Sultan held sway over the whole 
land. Even then the extreme south was conquered only in name. 
The Maharatta empire was confined to the centre and the west, 
while the Sikhs did not go far beyond the Punjab. It was, 
therefore, left to the diplomacy and the military skill of the 
British to conquer the whole and establish tlie first real Indian 
Empire. The results of this political unity will be referred to 
below. 

The work of unif)ing the diverse races inhabiting India and 
of completely merging the separate principalities and kingdoms 
in one great empire was a thing not appreciated and, therefore, not 
generally carried out by the empiies in the past. Ever) king in 
those ages regarded it a pious and honourable duly to extend his 
power over the whole land, and perfoim a Rajasuya or an Aswa- 
medha sacrifice. Armies were sent, the submission of the neigh¬ 
bouring princes received, and tribute obtained from them at the 
time of the ceremony ; but more often than not were the princes and 
their dynasties overthrown from power and their kingdoms converted 
into mere provinces. An empire in ancient India generally consisted 
of a number of small kingdoms, ruled by their own heridetaiy 
monarchs, with their own armies, laws and methods of taxation, 
and paying only a nominal tribute to the imperial sovereign and 
obeying his mandates only through fear of foice. 'J his seems to 
have been the fundamental weakness of the empires in those days ; 
and this also explains why they declined and fell so rapidly. 
When by death the mailed fist of the strong ruler-^tlie founder of the 
empire was removed, the conqueied princes awaiting fur an oppor¬ 
tunity revolted, for they had their own standing armies and they 
could depend upon the loyally of their subjects. The people, 
guided by custom and tradition, were more lojal to the local prince 
than to the emperor living at a long distance. In fact, though the 
conquest of the whole country was very frequently carried on, 
consolidation, which is always a more difiScult task, was never 
attempted. *l'be central authority was always weak. There was 
no independent machinery of Imperial administration which could 
go <Mi working even < in the absence of a strong'man at Uie helm 
of afiairs. Those empires were more like loose federations without 
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the federal idea before them. They resembled the Holy Kotnau 
Empire of the middle ages. 

Attempts and very succemful ones were made by the Mughal 
emperors at consolidation by destroying the influence of local 
monarchs and overthrowing their dynasties, and by converting their 
kingdoms into mere provinces and by appointing to rule over them 
governors who were direct servants of the emperor. The power 
granted to the governors was immense. In central India, in 
Rajputana, in the Deccan and the south and in the Maharatta 
country, kings still remained and ruled and when the imperial 
grip was a little bit relaxed, they formed by themselves the centres 
of local revolt and rebellion. 

So that the perfection of the machine of imperial administration 
was left to be achieved only under the British rule. The whole 
country has not only been conquered and politically united, but as a 
result of the overthrow of lesser chieftains the people now-a-days 
recognise their rulers not as heretofore in a king of Bengal or a king 
of Gujrat but in the Suzerain power. The army and the navy, the 
collection of revenue and its expenditure, are under the complete 
control of the central authority; and there is no danger of any 
governors becoming independent with their own armies and their 
own courts as frequently happened in the Mughal empire. But 
then, it may be said that there are still many native states ruled 
by feudatory princes with a large amount of sovereign authority 
accorded to them. However, when we understand how powerless 
they are in themselves, how in their policy they are guided by the 
resident advisers, and how they are deprived of armies and of 
status in international affairs, it may be said that they represent a 
form of landed aristocracy as the peers of the realm do in 
England; and if this comparison appears to be rather painful and 
demeaning^ they may be said to resemble the kings of Bavaria, 
Saxony, etc., in the modem Gmrman Empire with little power to 
do harm to the central authority though with great opportunities to 
do good to their own subjects. So taking all these into con¬ 
sideration, we may conclude that in point of el%:iency of ad¬ 
ministration and of the strength of central authority, the imperial 
rule in India at the present day surpasses that of ali the empires 
in the past, Hindu or Moslem. Not only has political unity been 
Bcliieved but all elements of pmmanency are bmng given to it 

The result of this complete efikeement from the map eff India of 
all independent kingdoms, ot thb recognition by the pef^le the 
country that their rulers are the Britisb and the British alonei and 
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that their interests are bound up with the permanency of the British 
rule, is of very great significance to the future of the country and 
her people. Though they are divided by differences of language, 
of custom and of religious creeds, yet since they have common 
interests to fight for, they realise tojjay that they all form the 
members of a single nationality and that they should direct their 
attention and their efforts towards national advancement. The 
political unification of the people, the spread of common laws, 
the existence of common courts of justice and similar political 
circumstances have given birth to an Indian nationality. Full 
scope has been given to the process of nation-making in India and 
we may now say that it is nearing completion. 

From another point of view the imperial rule in India at the 
present day seems to offer us advantages which were not dreamt 
of by our ancestors under the Mughal or the Hindu Empires. 
The British empire is a democratic empire. The ancient empires 
were all of them monarchical in character. In fact, the concept of 
empire was bound up with monarchy and could not exist without 
this particular form of government. However, in this age of ours 
there ate existing side by side the universal phenomena of empire¬ 
building and the progress of democracy. Not only tliis. The work 
of empire-building is still being carried on by nations which are 
most democratic in character. England is in the forefront of these 
nations ; and the United States is following her close. Russia may 
at first sight appear to be an exception but that is not really the 
case. For have we not seen how the thirst for empire reacted on the 
central Government during the 1 ist five years and how she is also 
becoming democratic ? Sj tliat in future with the advancement 
of humanitarian ideals, of ideals of liberty and of equality, the 
work of empire-building would not cease but democracy would 
make immense progress. The political evolution of the world 
requires federalism of a comprehensive sort or federal-empires. 
The precedent set by the British empire in regard to her self- 
governing colonies is likely to be widely followed. And empires in 
which the central government confines itself to the discharge of 
the most essential functions, while allowing a large amount of 
freedom to the component parts to work out their own laws mid 
forma of justice—that will become the rule in the future. .With the 
progressive enlightenment of the masses in every country, no other 
form of government could last. 

Whatever may be the result of tlie controversy as regards the 
emstence of pt^lar government in ancient India, it is quite 
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certain that democratic and rejareseatatira government aa we 
undentand at the present day and on the scale it exists in wSitern 
countries was unknown to our ancestors. Sovereign assemblies, 
deliberative as well as executive, with full freedom of discussion did 
not exist in old>world States. We have therefore to agree that both 
the theory and the practice of popuUr government are being learnt 
by us from the West. The British nation loves democracy and 
worships liberty. It granted democracy and liberty to the self- 
governing colonies of the empire. And there is a public opinion 
growing in extent and influence that democracy is not the peculiar 
birth-right of western nations but the OrienUl nations also are fitted 
to enjoy it Up till now India was denied a share of the political 
privileges granted to the other component parts of the empire. 
But the fact of the establishment of legislative councils, of their 
enlargement recently, and of tlie recognition of the claims 
of political bodies like tlie Congress by the Government, coupled 
with the promises made by three successive sovereigns of 
England and many of her leading statesmen, reveal to us a 
condition of the British mind willing to grant us a large measure 
of liberty and freedom when as we deserve time comes. The empire 
cannot remain democratic in one part and autocratic in another, 
for this would lead, as in the ancient Roman Empire, to the 
establishment of autocracy throughout or to the disruption of the 
empire itself. From the present state of affairs both these alternatives 
seem to be improbable. The empire will continue to exist, but the 
constitution is bound to change. When the change comes, India 
is sure to enjoy the liberty which is now the monopoly of the self- 
governing colonies. 

This is a point of dissimilarily belween modern imperial rule 
in India and the imperial rule of the past. 

The empire of the British is foreign to us in a sense in which the 
Mughal and the Afghan empires were not; and the benefit we 
derive from the British rule is to a large extent due to Us continu¬ 
ing to remain foreign. The Mohammedan empires were so ooiy 
in their origin. And when once they were established, the Moham¬ 
medans became naturalised in India, made it their home^ and 
imbibed all the elements of Hindu culture, so that after a time tite 
empire may be said to have become indigenous. There was much 
Rajput blood in the Mughal emperors, and Hindu blood m 
the other Mohammedan princes; for the formar married Rajput 
wives, and many among the latter were converts from Hinduism. 
Therefore the Mahommedan empires were Indiftaised sdmeror 
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later. The political ideals and the nature of the administration of the 
Mohammedan empire differed very little from those of the Hindus. 

Another point to be noticed in this connection is that the effects 
produced by Mahommedan rule in India were neither very remark¬ 
able nor very widespread. But for the Saracenic architecture, the 
growth of the Urdu language, and the rise of a number of religious 
reformers, it may be said that that this rule has left no trace of its 
existence in this country. This is the opinion of one great histoiian 
of mediaeval India. One of the causes for this meagre influence 
eaercised by the Mohammedans appears to be the absence of a 
continuous flow, into the midst of the people and into the country, 
of those Moslems receiving inspiration directly from Iran, Arabia 
and Turkey,—the seats of muslim civilisation. Fresh currents of 
Islamic culture were not to be hed, and the old ones were so much 
mixed up with Indian culture that they could not influence the 
people veiy much. It will thus be seen that though in origin the 
Mahommedan empire s were foieign, they did not continue to be so 
for a long time. 

Tluit is not the case with regard to the English in India 
Those who come here stay here only for a short time. They do 
not want to make India their home. 'I’hey are the latest products 
of European civilisation; they come here after receiving their 
education from the great masters of learning in the British 
universities ; and by their frequent visits to their motherland they 
always remain in touch with the great movements—political and 
social—of Europe. They are, therefore, representatives in our 
country of a culture foreign to us and one which continues to be 
foreign. Those who come into contact with us—whether they 
be few or many—whether they are officials, missionaries or 
merchants—possess fresh vigour and energy and, therefore, are best 
fitted to influence us, and it is, as we all know, the influence of 
these tiiat we are feeling every day in our universities, our industrial 
concerns and in our every-day life. It is in this sense that 
the British Empire continues to be foreign. Heie it is that it differs 
materially from the Mahommedan empires. 

If we b^in to study the deeper effects produced by the imperial 
rule of Britain in India, we find that they closely resemble those 
results that were the outcome of the conquests of Alexander and 
the foundation of an empire by him. Alexander conquered a 
territory which had developed a very high type of civilisatiim ; tlie 
British also found India famous from time immemorial for its 
culture. In the empire of Alexander the influence of Greece was 
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sfffead far and wide. In the Museum of Alexandria, in the achools 
of Antioch, in the palace of the Parthian emperors, in the far 
distant kingdom of Bactria, Greek art and literature exercised 
a profound influence. The ideals of the east were modified by 
contact with the west; the cities of Alexander became centres 
of popular government; the construction of roads and the opening 
of the highways of cnmmerce made of western Asia a political and 
commercial unit. Out of this intermixture of civilisations and 
ideals rose a religion, an art, and a philosophy which was the pride 
of the ancients in the early centuries of the Roman Empire. 

Have we not as the outcome of the British Empire similar 
results in India ? What activity is there at the present day which 
cannot be directly or indirectly traced to the influence of British 
rule and to our continued contact with that vigorous race ? 

During the last fifty years western culture has been spreading 
throughout the land ; and one great change th it was produced by 
this is a correct conception of what progress means. For a long 
time we were in the habit of regarding ours as the best of lands 
A sort of philosophic contentment and a sentimental love of the 
sfa/us fuo“-these were the ruling characteristics of our people. The 
progress of the individual and of the race in all directions and even 
the thought of it was repugnant. Ours then was an ideal of 
resignation. But now having come under the influence of western 
culture, we have learnt to look at things with a deeper insight. 
Under the spell of modern civilisation with its various forms of 
activity and material progress we have also begun to admire ideals 
of progress, of citizenship, and of artistic creation. A cry has arisen 
everywhere that there is a need of reform in social relations, in 
religion, in morals, and in every branch of liumuu activity. It may 
be that the masses are still blind to these new forces, but in the 
new leaders of the people and in their every-day life they are 
quite visible. Throw off lethargy, work hard and be energetic, 
for progress requires all this ”—this is the guiding principle of the 
time. 

Again it is our continued contact with a hig.ily efficient industrial 
civilisation that has given rise to so many economic problems. 
We have begun to undestand the close connection existing between 
moral progress and material prosperity. We realise now that our 
poverty has a great deal to do with our backward condition in 
many directions. Every Indian statesman and publicist is now 
engaged in solving these important problems of protection, industrial 
organisation, currency and so on. 
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It now becomes dear to us wbat the nature of modern 
imperialism is, and how many new problems are the outcome of 
it. It essentially differs from the imperialism of ilie past. 'I’he 
British rule has thus a claim to our everlasting gratitude for having 
given birth to these problems of nationaj|ity, democracy, industrial 
prepress, etc. How it could lay claim to a higher title if it only 
extended its sympathy and help to the solution of Indian problems 
by the Indian people in the best interests of India herself. 

M« V«nlCatarBift|[aiSfa 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY 

Money was in use in India in the very earliest times of which 
we have record. At the very dawn of history we find the Indian 
people already well advanced in civilisation. They were at the 
time actually entering upon what is called the manufacturing and 
commercial stage. Such a state of society implies exchange, and 
exchange implies the use of money. 

The great antiquity of Indian money is proved from various 
sources, the chief amongst which are (n) the most ancient accounts 
of the population and condition of society in India ; {b) the Vedic 
writings ; (c) the code of Manu ; (<f) the Buddhistic works; 
(e) numismatic and other archaeological remains; and (/) com¬ 
parative philology.* It is believed that the stand.'ird of money was 
essentially and permanently of copper, but gold and silverf coins 
were used as adjuncts to or multipliers for the copper coins. The 
sovereigns of India did not claim or enforce the prerogative of 
coining gold or silver. Various other substances, such as clay, 
lacquer and shells (cowries) were also used for exchange. 

During the Mahomedan rule a reform of the currency was 
undertaken, and attempts we»e made to make silver the standard 
of money. At the same time the rulers prohibited the coining of 
gold or silver by private persons. Mahomed Tughluk entertained 
a new scheme of finance, in pursuance of which he at first debased 
the silver coins and ultimately issued copper pieces, which were to 
circulate at the nominal value of silver coins.:]: But this bold 
scheme, which was a notable and instructive monetary experiment, 
failed. The discovery of America and increased commercial re- 

■ ————■ . 1 ■ . . , I I, 

* Del Mar, Httterf 9 f Meney, p. 58. 

t Histoiuuu tielieve that silver was in the earliest period more valuable than 
gold. 

t This experiment was really a forerunner of the modem system of paper 
money.. 
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lations with Europe led to an influx of silver into India in excfiange 
for spices and gold ; and Akbar the Great once more Adopted silver 
as his standard, but his scheme did not wholly succeed. 

Quring tlie Mahomedan rule coins were struck at various places, 
and they were of different weights. In the seventeenth century the 
East India Company also began to coin coins for use in their fac¬ 
tories. As soon as the Company became the virtual rulers of the 
country they formed the idea of making the currency uniform. This, 
however, was realised by gradual steps. The first step that was taken 
was to replace the old miscellaneous coinage by four denominations 
of rupees and fewer kinds of gold coins. In 1835 a uniform 
currency was introduced for the whole of British India. The rupee, 
which weighed 180 grains and contained 165 grains of pure silver, 
was made the standard coin. Smaller silver pieces of the same 
standard were also coined. 

India was thus at this time a silver-standard country.* Silver 
was received in the Indian mints without limit when tendered for 
coinage. Consequently, the value of the rupee in gold depended 
on the gold price of the silver bullion. The discovery of new silver 
mines and the demonetisation of silver by many civilised countries 
caused a heavy fall in the value of silver. Between 1871 and 1893 
the exchange value of the rupee fell almost continuously, and the 
Government apprehended a further fall. The rate fell from as. 
in 1871 to IS. 3d. in 189a. Although for Internal purposes it did 
not matter much, yet in the trade relations of India with gold- 
standard countries it produced very bad results. The violent 
oscillations in the rate of exchange upset trade conditions and 
hindered the development of India by foreign capital. Besides, 
the Government of India suffered great loss in making remittances 
to meet its obligations in England. The number of rupees re¬ 
quired for defraying the sterling expenditure in England increased 
with each fall in the exchange rate of the rupee. I'he Government 
had also to pay compensation allowances to the British officials 
to make good the loss which they suffered. All this rendered 
necessary a considerable increase of taxation. The violent 
fluctuations in the value of the rupee made the preparation 
of the Budget an exceedingly difficult task. Ih view of this 
embarrassment, the Government tried for a number of years to 
promote a system of intematiSnal bimetallism. But when their 


In U» eighteenth century the ^ist India Company first adopted the gold 
stanurd, butan 1793 the standaid w«s-(dmnged firoia g^d to ailvar, wldch latter 
meul remained the mooetaty basis aalil the closingymrs of the last eentaty* 
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etfortB became ineAectual they appointed, in x89a, a committee, 
under the presidency of Lord Herschell, to consider and report 
on the matter. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
committee, it was decided, in 1893, to close the mints to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver; but the right was given 
to the public of demanding from the Government rupees in 
exchange for gold at the rate of 15 rupees for without limit of 
amount. The exchange value of the rupee thus ceased to coincide 
with the price of silver, and was artificially fixed at is. 4d. Silver 
ceased to be the standard of value, though it continued to be used 
as the chief material of currency. 

In 1898 another committee was appointed, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton). The 
Fowler Committee reported in 1899.* They were in favor of a gold 
standard, and they recommended that the decision reached on 
the recommendations of the Herschell Committee should be 
maintained, and that the English sovereign should be declared 
legal tender in India at the rate of one sovereign to 15 rupees. 
Their recommendations ware accepted by the Government. The 
rupee, however, continued to be legal tender to an unlimited 
amount The intention of the Government was to introduce the 
gold standard, and many people thought they were actually intro¬ 
ducing it. What the Government really adopted, however, was what 
may be called the gold-exchange standard, f Gold is not used by 
the people for ordinary transactions—it does not circulate to any 
jconsiderable extent in the form of coins.t The bulk of the 
metallic currency consists of coins which circulate at an artificial 
value far greater than their intrinsic value. 'I'he Government makes 
this currency exchangeable with gold in the international money 
market. 

The immediate object of the closure of the mints was to raise tlie 
value of tbe rupee by restricting the supply. In 1893 the rupee stood at 
IS. a^d. The Government set itself to the task of raising it by is.6d. 
In this, however, they were disappointed. The restriction of supply 
caused apprehension in the minds of tbe people, and brought into 

* Vide the Report of the Fowler Committee. 

t The Government did their best to encourage the circulation of gold, but 
tbe eflect was just tbe reverse of what they desired. Here was a practical illuat 
tiatimi of the current maxim that the populatily of a coin varies lavetsely with 
tite aiixicty of the possesior to part with it. 

I The gold-exchange standard shcwld be disliimuished from the "limping 
standard" which exists in France. Tbe former dims from the Utter in that 
(l)theGoveinmtatcifli^ keeps up in support of tbe exchange an etaborate 
'mechsnisBo, 'Which is not requirn in Fiance, and U) in FranSe mete is a Vugs 
dtcdhikin df gold, whereas in India the tireulatloo of gold is'veiy innU. ' , 
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circulation tlie hoards of rupees, and the quantity which would 
otherwise have been used for artistic and ornamental purposes 
remidned to swell the total silver currency. Rupees which were 
outride British India riso' naturally sought the Indian mark^s. 
The first result of the closure of mints was, therefore^ 
that the rupee fell in value.* The Government stood out for a 
while, but in the end was compelled to sell them for about Is. i^d. 
, During the next few years the policy of abstention from coinage 
was resolutely persisted in. The value of the rupee continued to 
fall till in January, 1895, it reached the minimum cf ia|d. After 
that date it rose by gradual steps till in 1898 it stood at par. Since 
that time the value of the rupee has not fluctuated in value to any 
considerable extentf 

Tliis currency experiment has been the subject of criticism of 
various sorts. The admirers of the system claim for it great and 
unqualified success. Experience shows, say they, that the system 
is perfectly stable, and great developments of trade and industry 
have proceeded under the system ; it has settled the finances of 
the Government and has made possible the remission of a consi¬ 
derable amount of taxation ; and, lastly, the wisdom of the measure 
is proved by the fact that many other countries have followed the 
example of India in this matter. Its detractors point to the inelas¬ 
ticity of the system as a great defect. In busy seasons an increased 
currency is required, which in a dull season, that is the interval 
between the harvests, leads to an inflation of the currency from a 
want of automatic regulation, and thus raises prices. They think 
that it is advisable for the Government to have to do as little as 
possible with the currency. Further, they hold that in the case of 
a grave crisis it is quite possible that the system will completely 
break down. As for the remission of taxation, it is said that there 
has really been none, for the remitted taxation represents the addi¬ 
tional amount that is taken from the tax-payers by an artificial 
apiwedation of the rupee. { " There seems apparent,’* says an able 
writer, ** in the policy now pursued a disposition to secure tactical 
advantages at the expense of Uie strategy iiecessary to ensure per¬ 
manent success.”! 


* TbU immediate result was foreseen by Professor J. S. Nidiolson \vide IHs 
artide endtled the " Indian Cuncncy Experiment” in tlie CoKUmftnay JKnwirm, 
if93V 

t la 189B there' was a rather marked fcU in the valae of the mpee. 
iTheamonnt of taxation remitted dace 189B has been 5 erores of rupees. 
$ An atdde entitled ** India's Monetary CcridiiioD ” la the Btwimu /Swwaf, 
December, igiOb 
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The alteniative si^osted by some ts the adoption of the gold 
standard in its entirety. But it must be remembered that India 
is a poor country, and that gold would be an inconveniently large 
standard for the bulk of the people.* Others advocate a return to 
the old system. In order to do so so^e means must be found by 
which to prevent a recurrence of the state of affairs which made the 
adoption of the gold-exchange standard necessary. Bimetallismt 
is a third alternative, but it cannot be successful unless it is accepted 
by at least a majority of the civilised nations, 

In order to keep up the gold-exchange standard and to prevent 
great fluctuations in the value of the rupee, the Government sells 
one rupee in India for is. 4paid in London, and for is. 3fid. 
in London paid in Calcutta. They sell one rupee in India for is. 
4d. paid in India. They also buy a rupee in India for is. 3^d. 
payable in London. For these transactions a reserve is kept in 
gold in London and in silver in India. 

In accordance with a recommendation made by the Fowler 
Committee it was decided that, with effect from the ist of April, 
1900, the net profit from the coinage of rupees should not be 
treated as revenue, but should be held as a special reserve, and 
sent to England for investment in sterling securities. Up to 1906 
practically the whole amount was remitted to England and appro¬ 
priated to the purchase of British Government securities, the 
interests realised being added to the fund and invested; but in 
that year it was decided that a portion of the reserve should in 
future be held in silver in India. 1 [ In 1907-08 and 1908-09, in 
consequence of a further decision, half the profits on coinage was 
to be applied to capital expenditure on railways, but the application 
of this decision has now been temporarily suspended.# No coinage 


* Among Indians, Sir Viibatdas Damodhar Thackersey is the chief advocate 
of the gold standard* He advises the Government to open a mint for the coinage 
of sovereigns in India and to introduce smaller gold pieces. 

t Mr. J. S. Nicholson, in his Mnuy and Afeneta^ has tried to 

prove that bimetallism is bodi advantageous and wacticable. On the other hand, 
an eminent authority like the late Sir Kobert Giffen held that Inmetallism was 
unattainable, and if attained would be dangerous. 

S The gold-exchange standard has been adopted by Austro-Hungary, the 
ppines, Mexico, uid the Straits Settlements. China remains now the only 
civilised country rrith a silver currency. 

$ There is considerable di/lerence of opiniofl as to the oroprlety of this step. 
Some think that the ground for having part of the reserve in India is merely 
sentimental, and therefore not at all suong; others, on the contrary, go so br 
as to suggest tlmt the whole td the reserve should be held in India. 

f It would oertunly be inadvisable tor the Govemment to spend any^mrtion 
of the reserve until it readies at least double its present sise. 

I AikteHa! tf IiuNa, iggS-ototo ><’• 
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■was ufidertaken in 1908-09. On the 31st liCuch, 1909, the resenre 
flood M ftdiows :* 

Sterling seeurities ... £ 7,4r4t5io=<^^ut 11*3 crores. 

Silver (coined rupees in India) 10,586,734= „ 15*9 „ 

Cash in England ... 469,818== „ 70 lakhs. 

Due from Treasury balance 

in India ... ... 344 = i* 5 *^® *1 


Total ... 8,471,4o8=about a8 crores. 

The total amount of existing currency may be estimated at 
about 160 crores. 

In 1896 a reform of the currency was undertaken. The " 1835” 
rupee ceased to be re-issued, and in 1901-3 similar orders were 
given with respect to “1840” rupees. In 1906 bronze coins were 
issued as tokens for small transactions, and they are now gradually 
superseding the old cupper coins. In 1909 one-anna nickel pieces 
began to be coined; and it is now in contemplation to issue half- 
anna nickel coins. 

Under the Acts of 1839, 1840, and 1843 Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras were authoiised to coin Notes 
payable on demand. But the circulation of the Notes was practi¬ 
cally limited to the Presidency towns. An Act of 1861 repealed the 
previous Acts and provided for the issue of a Paper Currency through 
a Government Department by means of Notes of the Govennnent 
of India. Since then there have been no Bank Notes. 

Under the Paper Currency Act, 1905, Paper Currency Notes of 
the following denominations, viz., Rs. 5, Rs. zo, Rs. so, Rs. 50, 
Rs. 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1000, Rs. 10,000 are issued to the public. 
Notes are issued in exchange fur silver coins in every Paper Cur¬ 
rency office. 'I'here are eight circles of issue having their head¬ 
quarters at Calcutta, Cawnpore, Lahore, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, 
Calicut, and Rangoon respectively; and the Notes so long were 
legal tender only within the particular circle from which they 
had been issued. The Government were not so long legally bound 
to cash any Notes outside their circle of issue; but as a matter of 
fact, they were cashed in any Government Treasury, if they were not 
for very large sums, and also by the Presidency tianks. The 
reason for this restriction was that if Notes were cashable in all 
circles the cost of carrying rupees from one part of the country to 
another would fall on the Government, and a considerable reserve 
would have to be &ept at each centre to meet the demands fur ca^. 


* There is^ a tendency in certain quarters to riteard the g<d 4 standard reserve 
as an auet against the public debt. But Uiis view u certainly erroneous. 
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In 1909 the five>rupee Note, which had pre?iously been made 
legal tender throughout India, was declared to be l^al tender in 
Burma. The growing popularity of the universal five-rupee Note 
led the Government to further universalise the Paper Currency, 
' and in 1910 the ten and fifty-rupee^ Notes were made universal. 
I'he hundred-rupee Note has also been declared universal with 
effect from the ist of April, 19 ii. 

The law requires that a Paper Currency reserve shall be held 
against the Notes equal to their full value; securities of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the British Government may be held as part of 
the reserve up to a limit of 12 crores of rupees (^8,000,000}, of 
which the British Government securities may not exceed one-sixth 
of the amount; the remainder must be held in gold and silver 
coin or bullion. On the 31st of March, 1909, the value of Notes 
in circulation was Rs.4S4,875,000 (^^30,325,000).* The constitution 
of the Paper Currency reserve on the same d.ite was as follows :—f 


Gold 

■ j^».S 23 . 4*4 

Silver coin 

... 20,759,425 

Silver bullion 

... 5^*465 

Securities of Government of India 

... 6,667,000 

Securities of British Government 

*• 333.000 


It may not be out of place to briefly describe here the mode by 
which remittance is made from India to Kngland. The Secretary 
of State for India requires money in London for meeting the 
expenses of his office and various other charges; and many mer- 
cliants in England want to send money to India. The whole 
transaction is easily made by means of Council Bills, which super¬ 
sede the necessity of transferring and re-transferring bullion. 
Every Wednesday the Secretary of State offers bills for a certain 
amount for sale, and invites tenders from those who wish to remit 
money to India. If there is a biisk demand, the prices realised 
are comparatively high ; if the demand is dull, the bills are sold at 
comparatively low rates. I'he bills are sent by the buyers to India, 
where they are cashed by the Indian Government.} Those 
•^merchants who want to avoid the delay of seventeen or eighteen 
days which the bills take to reach India may purchase telegraph 
transfers, for which they have to pay slightly higher rates. 

PramaSlsaaatfci 


* In 1910-11 the average net circulation of Notes, after eliminating the 
holdings in ^vemment reserve treasuries and in the balances at the head ^ces 
of the Presidency banks, was Rs. 40 35 crores {vidt Budget Statement Speech 
of the Finance Member, 1911). 
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A GUMPSE INTO THE ANIMAL LIFE AT AUPORE 

THE MUSK DEER {Mosckus Jlioschiferus) 

The musk-deer is a native of the cold regions of Central 
Asia and <»n be found almost every where from the spurs 
of the Himalyas to Peking. The climite of Calcutta is therefore 
not agreeable to it. For this reason it is brought into the 
Zoolt^ical Gardens at Alipore only in the cold weather. The 
authorities keep it very carefully and give it every day the bracing air 
of the morning from sunrise to eight o’clock. Before the hot weather 
sets in, it is sent back to its native country. In its habit, though 
not in structure^ it somewhat resembles the chamois, whose leather, 
going by the same name, is so well-known to us as a household 
necessity. It is shy and timorous. Through the kindness of the 
Superintendent of the Gardens the first day it was shown to me 
behind the Reptile House in a small neat and tidy caravan, well 
protected and placed in a cool shaded enclosure, it was found too 
shy to present me a full view of it from head to foot. So it withdrew 
to the farthest end of it. Its canine teeth, specially those of the 
male, are not merely prominent but projecting, whereas in the 
living specimen that I carefully examined in the Zoo they were 
not so. I'his made me see it once more and this time more closely 
and minutely than I had done before. It is, therefore, super¬ 
fluous to add that the following lines are the result of the 
attentive observations taken at two different periods. The 
Superintendent himself took me last time to the musk-deer. 
In his company I found it let loose in a crib. Having shaken 
olT its natural shyness, it came closer and closer to us as if 
in response to his call in English till we could pat it. 1 was 
then placed in a position to examine the object of my curiosity 
to my head’s content. The fur on its body is pepper-salt gray and 
thickly set. The older it grows, the colour changes into black 
or to some shade of it. Male or female, the musk-deer has 
no horn. There is a secretion in the naval region, which is very 
strong-scented, if used in a large quantity and possesses medicinal 
property. The musk, as it is called—hence the name of the animal 
—forms a valuable article of internal commerce and trade carried 
on by the Nepalese, the Bhutanese, the Abors and other hilMribes 
with India. The round musk-bag is taken, sewed, dried and sold. 
The genuineness of the musk is tested by the Ayurvedic physi¬ 
cians and other experts by burning a particle of the contents of 
the bag, the vapour of which emits the scent of the musk. 
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THE FOUR-HORNED DEER {Tttnueom Quodricomis) 

In another .crib of tlie cool shaded deer enclosure, of which 
mention has been made before, is kept the four-horned deer. Its size 
is small and colour fawn. It is larger than the undeveloped young 
musk-deer. Nature has given it two pairs of slender antlers—one 
frontal, the other crown—as the most formidable weapons of defence. 
She asserts herself. Though there is no necessity for making use of 
the frontal pair, she urges her keeper to constantly level it against 
the wooden partition of the crib lest it should fall into disuetude. 
The consequence is that it has become broken and blunt. The other 
pair on the crown is uninjured. Tliis shows that it is much less 
used than the frontal pair, as an offensive or a defensive armour. 
Like a caged lion it is restless, and paces to and fro the whole 
length of its cell. It is lovely to look at; but, as I have said above, 
formidable of approach. Danger is courted in the guise of loveliness. 
It has the significant Indian name of charsingha. In Dhera Dun it is 
called Choka Doda^ in Chota Nagpore, CAaoratig.* 

THE WAPITI DEER {Ccrvits Cancuknsis) 

What is called the stag in the Eastern Hemisphere is called the 
Wapiti Deer in the Western world with the difference that the latter 
is a foot higher and the most stupid of the cervidee. It is mostly found 
in Canada.t Hence the name italicised above, as given by natura¬ 
lists. Its cry is half way between ine " belling ” of the stag and 
the braying of the ass4 

THE FALLOW DEER (Dtl/Hil Vltigaris) 

I would crave the indulgence of the public when I beg of them 
the liberty to christen in Bengali this species of the ceroida as the 
chita harin from the white spots in a ground of yellowish brown 
colour. In doing so I would say that I have no pretension what* 
ever, much less a presumption, to an unerring knowledge of the 
subject. But be it understood in this connection that the christening 
is not a mere figment of imagination but a differentiation from 
others. In a more polished terminology it may also be called 
the KtheUra MrigOt from the fact of the semi-domesticated state in 
which it is found pasturing in English parks. Its palmated antlers 
are cylindrical at the base. The male lives apart from the female except 
dniit^ the hot season, when mating is a matter of indispensable 


* Cdonet Alennder Kinloch’s *'Gaiiie shooting in India and Thibet. 

t JSiurtiMsdia Britammea 

tMd. 
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necessity. And the latter scarcely brings forth more than two fawns. 
Fondness for music characterises the Fallow Deer. 

THE ELK OR MOOSE DEER {Aim MalcMs) 

The Elk is the largest of the horn-shedding quadiupeds living. 
Measured from the shoulders it is taller than the horse. And its 
palmated antlers are much bigger and more spreading than those 
that have been given an account of, however brief it may bci 
under the preceding sub-head. Its habita tion is not in Ibis country. 
It is widely distributed in an area cover ing the north of Europe 
and Asia, east Prussia, Caucasus and other countries lying between 
the same latitude and longitude. Its palmated antler is so large that 
a porter cannot carry it with ease, weighing as it does from 50 to 
60 lbs. By the fifth year of its age the tines grow to fourteen in 
number and attain full length. It carries them so adroitly that they 
are nut entangled with branches and twigs. It has a hairy, teat-like, 
elongated excrescence under neath the neck similar to that which 
some of the Indian goats have. Its meat is considered a great 
delicacy and the tongue and the nose are highly prized. 

THE ROE DEER {Capreolui Capra or Caperolm Capreolus*) 

The range of the Roe Deer extends over the British Isles, 
the greater part of continental Europe, the .south of Sweden and 
eastern Syria. One of its chief characteristics is that it never for¬ 
gets its track while out grazing. In order to waylay it this charac¬ 
teristic is taken advantage of by the sportsmen and hunters. It 
is an expert in swimming. Professor Bischoff Geissen says that 
the ovum of the doe develops in December, when it mates. Before 
that it never seeks the society of its mate. 

THE B.\RKING DEER OR MUN’iJAL. {OstVUluS Vogimlis) 

The Muntjac is found in the forests of India and China, where 
four kinds of it are met with. Properly speaking, it is a native of 
Java. In the Elimalyas it is known by the name of kakur^ and in 
Nepal and the neighbour! ng states by the name of Roiwa, In 
the Gardens it is labelled as the Barki ng Deer. Colonel A. Kinloch 
wonders how it has got the name—Muntjac. I submit it is an 
abbreviation of the compound word, mountain jackal. Its voice 
and the barking of a dog are nearly alike. This is why it is called 
the Barking Deer or Mountain Jackal at Muntjadc. 

THE HOUSE DEER {Trofftlut Memumo) 

I am told that the Mouse Deer is the smallest of the cmAiot, 
Fine Mouse Deer are being eidiibtted in tlie Gardens. . -I found 


* J. G. MUIaii’s ISomnals af tkt BrfUtk hUu 
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tfaem to be the ■maliest of ell I have seen there. One of them 
was basking in the Sun, hard by the railings of the enclosure, 
when 1 saw them. 'Hie pretty little thing seemed not to be shy 
at all, or it would have fled from me. Their colours are fawn and 
brown. They are fed with gram and greens. 

THE SPOTTED DEER {CetVUS Atis) 

The absence of any mention of this species of the deer in the 
En^fchpadia Britannica and its similarity to the Fallow Deer, 
which it resembles in shape and size, made me at first to pass it 
over altogether. But a reference to other encycIopaeJias,* under the 
article Aris^ and the small useful guide compiled by the Superin¬ 
tendent placed me in possession of all necessary informations on 
the subject. In India the doe is called the Chital, and the buck the 
JhaHk.\ It is well distributed from the sub-Himalyan and Terai 
regions to Southern India and on the east as far as the Sunder- 
' bands and on the west to the confines of the United Provinces. 
*rhe stale of confinement is nothing to il, as it breeds very freely 
in the Gardens. It is spotted and its colour is fawn. There is a 
narrow patch of black on the back and the under limbs are 
snow-white. The doe is hornless. The buck bears slender 
horns, which are sharp-pointed and somewhat branched, whilst 
those of the English Fallow Deer pal mated as i^e have seen. It is 
nocturnal in its habit as it generally lives in deep forests with 
water close by. With the help of the spots on its body it eludes 
the keen vigilance of the sportsman. The male spotted deer 
display courage in the defence of the young and the gentler sex, 
though on the whole like most other, it is timid and shy and gentle 
and capable of being domesticated and bred even in some parts of 
Europe, say, Britain and France. It is widely distributed in the 
neighbourhood of Nepal, but not in Sikim, in Rajputana, in Assam, 
Orissaf Sundetbands and other parts of India. It ascends to a 
height of 4000 feet 

THE SAMBAR {CtroM AnsMtHs or Cervus Dimcolour) 

Throughout India it is also called the Samiar. In Dhera Dun it 
goM by the name of Makamaia^ and in the Himalyas by lire name of 
/amo. It lives in deep forests. Its tail and horns, like most olbera, 
are short It, is a good mountaineer, as it ascends tlie Himalyas to 


*GhBaifaar^ and HarasworUi*s Encyelopn^ and J. G. Mfllah' ** MmmmlO 
#/ SrUbk lHu." _ - 

IColoBai A. Xialodi's ** Game Shooting ia India asfd Ihibet** 
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1000 feet, Ceylon, Burmah and India, excluding the Punjab, Sindh 
and Rajputana, are Us habitations. 

TUB JAPAN SEER {Cervus Ska) 

Is a hardy animal. It breeds freely in the Alipore Gardens. 
Not long ago there vas'here also a living specimen of a Formosan 
Deer. 

THE HOG DEER {Cemus Ponituts) 

Its Hindustani name is Para. Why it has got tliis odious 
strange name is more than I can tell. It bears in no way any resem- 
blani^ to the hog. I do not know whether it wallows in the mud like 
the hog. If it does, I have never seen it doing so. It is found in India, 
Burma and Ceylon and occupies the same tracts as are roamed 
over by the Sambar. The doe has^ no horn. What the bucks have is 
shcNt, branched, and sparsely hairy. In the same enclosure the inquisi¬ 
tive visitor is delighted to find the hybrid crossed between the hog* 
deer and its spotted cousin. The hybiid is restless and has faint 
spots on a brown ground. 

THE MANiPURi DEER (Ce/vus Alampurtnsii) 

It differs from all other deer in its having a mane-like fur 
all around the neck. Coloration is darkish brown; tail, short. 
It has a toddling gait so that it may keep up the balance of its 
heavy tines. It is exhibited in tlie same spacious grassy paddock 
of the Gardens where the four land tortoises are. And none do any 
barm to each other. 

THE REINDEER (laronJus raHgifsr) 

Unless something be said of the Reindeer, however meagre 
may the account be, a paper like this on the Cervida will 
be left incomplete. What the camel is to the desert lands, 
the reindeer is to the ice-lands. The Arabs highly prize the 
yields of the camel. And to the Laplanders and the Russian 
Northerners every particle of the produces and products of 
the reindeer, which is their only motive power, is of paramount 
use in order to keep body and soul together. The horn of 
the reindeer both branches off and palmates. It is rather like 
the Elk than any other deer. It ranges over the boreal region 
of both the Old and New Worltb from Greenland and Spitsbergen 
in the nmtli to New Brunswick in the south, in Scandinavia it has 
been domesticated. Its draught-power enaUes it to draw a weight 
of 300 lbs (about 4 maunds). It is remaricably and forbear¬ 
ing. God has endowed it with hoofs broad and (feeply cleft. They 
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are admirably fitted to pace over the bleak lands of ice and snow 
with ease for lOo miles and draw the sledge. There are several 
varieties the reindeer differing in size and in the form of the 
antlers. Acemdtng to many writers the American reindeer are 
a distinct species. It is divided into Jwo varieties—4he barren 
ground catibon and the woodland caribon. In summer the Lap* 
land deer live on young shoots of the willow and birch and in 
winter, on the moss named after them and other lichens, which 
are dug out of deep snow with hoofs naturally fitted for the 
purpose. The American reindeer generally make their movements 
in large incautious herds. Fur this reason thay are easily prayed 
on by the Indians, to whom they afford food, clothing, tents, tools 
and the like necessaries. Let linguists give what derivative 
they may to the word, ‘reindeer*. Of the several 1 am humbly 
of opinion that the one pasture, and English direr—is most 

appropriate though I would like to derive it from the English 
words, ‘rein’ and ‘deer’, th it is the deer which is reined to a 
sledge. 

THE ANTELOPE 

Nothing is further from the truth than to classify the Antelope 
with the Deer, which it bears some affinity to. It is idle to add that 
the one is quite different from the other. It belongs to the section 
Cavicomia or hollow-horned ruminants. An antelope has a pair of 
hollow, annulated, tapering, sharp-pointed horns. Those of the deer 
are deciduous. The sheep and oxen have horns similar to those 
of the antelope, while the cervian horns are, as has been shown in 
the preceding paper, branched off into tines and, in most cases, 
palmate. It is not generally known that the curious white-tailed gnu 
and the gazelles are all antelopes, of which there are eleven kinds. 
They are not deer, which they are in most cases mistaken for. 
What are the chamois, the nilghau and the koodoo ? They are 
antelopes and nothing else. 

THE INDIAN ANTELOPE {Antthpe Cervicafra) 

Hard by the small Carnivora House at Alipore is the paddock of 
the Indian Antelope. The English name—Black Buck—is therefore 
a misnomer. In Bengali it is called Krishna Sar or Ka/sar. And 
why ? Because the colour of the upper part of its body is darkish 
brown till it gradtmlly shades itself into pitch-dark, and that of the 
lower part of it is whitish brown. In shape it resembles a goat, 
though sturdier and larger in size. Its chief armour of defence is its 
ringed long tapering pointed born. It seems to be bold and does not 
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f«ar tha apinroach of man. It i« found thfoughont the ptaini of 
India from the foot of tbo Himalayu to the aouthem extremity, 
excepting the Malabar Coast, the Eastern Ghats and Lower Bengal 
and abounds in the United Provinces and the highlands of Central 
India. The Thibetan species lias a less curved and thinner pair 
of horns. 

THE BEATRIX ANTELOPE 

A part of the enclosure at Alipore intended for the musk-deer, 
the four-horned deer, the white-tailed Gnu and the Anoa, is parti¬ 
tioned out for the Beatrix Antelope. It inhalnts Arabia and, I am 
told, Persia. The couple kept in the Gardens are stout. The upper 
part of the body is white and the lower, brown. It has straight, re¬ 
ceding, tapering, ringed horns and resents the approach of man. 
At the sight of me the stronger and stouter of the two levelled 
its horns with impotent rage against the iron fencing. It would 
have certainly gored me to death but for the obstruction. As a 
proof of its viciousness I would say that one of its horns has 
broken by striking it against the fencing. Its keeper guardedly 
looks alter it. Its companion took no notice of my approach. 

THE GAZELLE 

Under one common name we have the Arabian Gazelle 
(Dorcas Gatella\ * the Tibetian Gazelle or Goa (Gasella PicHcam 
delta) and the Indian Gazelle (Gasella Benneitii), Byron sings of the 
beauty of the eye of the Gazelle in his Corsair. 

NalSw ClaaaAra BlawM 


* Major R. S. Palmer’s Sinaf. 
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PROVINGR BY PftOVXNCE 


BENGAL 


On the first of July last passed away from amongst us one of 
the most straightforward publicists whom it has 
S^endraNlih Sen privilege of Bengal to give to India. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Sen^we believe the title of a 
Rai Bahadur conferred upon him by the indiscretion of Sir Andrew 
Fraser did more injustice to his position and dignity than anything 
else that could be conceived—was a man of singular honesty of 
purpose and determination of character. In his earlier days be was 
one of the most prominent leaders of tlie popular party, and if he 
bad not cared to be a recluse popular honours would have come to 
him in showers. But he was a man of a different temperament, and 
rewards and honours he did not bargain for in his devotion to 
public duty. Latterly, when age began to tell upon his health 
and he began to lead a practically retired life, he very often made 
wrong guesses about the aims and objects, including the motives, 
of the patriotic party of Bengal. 'I'hereby lie did more injustice 
to himself than the party he attacked and the people whose 
motives he impugned. We consider all these later aberrations of 
Mr. Sen as defects of his judgment, and no man who ever knew 
him in flesh and blood could ever think that he deserted the 


popular cause for any but the most patriotic motive. 

What, however, should have been Mr. Sen’s chief claim on pos< 
teriiy—his invaluable services to Indian journalism—was spoilt by 
himself when unfortunately he was advised to accept a subsidy from 
the Government for conducting a weekly vernacular newspaper. 
That was almost a suicidal step, and it is no secret that the criticisms 
that he invited by this measure hastened his death by many years. 
It is so sad to think of the death of so valiant a champion of public 
cause and of so towering a personality in Indian journalism. 

Whether for good or for evil, Sir Edward Baker has perhaps 


Chaage of the 
Head of Govern* 
laent and Partition 


left Bengal for good, and though Mr. F. W. Duke 
has been selected to keep the throne at Belvedere 
warm for his successor, it is ui open secret that 


no Bengiil civilian is likely to come back to take Sir Edward 


Qaker’s place. Capital has been circulating the ruoioar tlutt Mr. 
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Duke would be the last Lieutenant-Govenior of Bengal, and 
whether Sir John Hewett comes to succeed Sir Edward Baker or 
not, the next ruler of Bengal will have the superior dignity and status 
of a Gdvernor. If this be true it must involve a modiScation of the 
measure known as the Partition of Bengal. What Capitals authority 
, may be for such a rumour we do not know. But we have no 
doubt that if British statesmanship mean to deal fairly with India 
and intend to right her wrongs the present Partition must go. If 
King George V. sliould go away from Calcutta without doing anything 
of the kind, there would be a sense of disapppointment rankling 
in tlie breasts of the Bengali people which no ceremonies at 
Delhi or pageants in Calcutta would possibly efface. 

Before another fortnight passes from today, the Calcutta 
" Improvement Bill will be one of the laws of the land, 

^vement Schnne many contentious points in the measure, 

the Government has already expressed its desire 
to allow appeals to lie before the High Court in certain 
cases, and it is just possible that some concession may 
also be made by way of compensation to poor and middle*cla 5 S 
landlords in Calcutta. At any rate, we do not think that there 
will be much fight over the Bill, although so many as 700 amend¬ 
ments will be proposed in the next session of the Council. 

When about four months ago a reception committee was 
^ n organised in Calcutta with a view to give the king 
tion Cnmmittee a royal reception on his arrival in the metropolis, 
many prominent men were excluded from the 
committee and such noblemen as the Nawab Bahadur of Mursidabad 
and the Maharaja of Durbhanga were kept at arm’s length. All this 
might have been due to jealousy or to lack of foresight or to the 
absence of any organising skill. But anyhow a sense of deep dis¬ 
appointment and bitterness was caused and almost a public scandal 
created. As time is wearing out and the date of the royal visit 
is approaching, great efforts are being made to close up all ranks. 
Already a supplementary list of additional members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee has been published, and we find in this the names 
of many of our prominent men including Babu Mot! Lall Ghosh 
and Ray Yatindranath Chaudhury who were not taken in at the 
first instance. These lists are, however, conspicuous by the absence 
of the names of the leading members of the Indian Association, 
which is undoubtedly one of the most constitutional and prominent 
public bodies of the City. If anybody desires to keep out die leadii^ 
men of the Indian Association from such an oiganisation, the effort 
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ought to be defeated. VVe hope, hovever, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, 
who is the Secretary of the Indian Association and a member of 
the Executive Committee, will come forward with an explanation 
to the public in the matter of this exclusion. 

A most extraordinary feature of public life in Bengal manifested 

A nouble Bengali enthusiasm and interest displayed 

triumpfa and its by the Indian and European public in the recent 
semi-final and final matches for the I.F.A. Shield 
tournament. But more extraordinary tlian even this was the victoiy 
of an Indian team over two successive British military teams. It 
is indeed a matter of sincere congratulation that a Bengali 
team has after all succeeded in beating down white competition even 
in a game which is not the Indian’s national. This victory of the 
Mohan Bagan team completely proves the fact that, given equal 
conditions, the Bengali will beat the Britisher all along the line. 
The football triumph of the Mohan Bagiin team is, therefore, a 
signifiotnt record of Bengali genius. England had better look 
to her laurels even in her own national games. 


N.B. Prom the next number, this section will contain 
notes from Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Allahabad and 
Dacca, besides those for Bengal, regularly every month. 
Ccf., /. W. 



REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THE EDITOR 

No scheme of our national progress can be complete which does 
not provide for an adequate system of education 
^ defined programme of social advance. 
NATIONAL The cultivation of politics may be a very 

PROGRESS attractive feature in the intellectual equipment 

of a people. But no people can livCi move, and have its being 
in an atmosphere of politics only. In a country situated like 
India, the mere cultivation of politics has a risk of assuming 
a destructive form; for, constructive politics is outside the 
sphere of an Indian politician's activity. Consequently, politics 
naturally degenerates in India into mere academic controversies, 
and gives one no better opportunity in life than merely to hit hard 
and to be hard hit in turn. 

It is, therefore, absolutely imperative that at least a large 
section of our educated community should divert their attention 
to fresh fields and pastures new. In other civilized countries, 
national activity finds vent in education, social reform, and 
industrial progress. Here, unfortunately, the educated man is 
either a politician or a money-earning machine. He generally 
has a very narrow horizon, and his activity is limited to his 
professional engagements or to amateurish efforts in the field 
of politics. The cause of education, the cause of social advance, 
and the cause of industrial progress arc to him matters of not’ 
much concern. He does not think that it is worth one's while to 
give one's serious attention or to make any serious efforts to 
broaden the basis of our educational, social, and industrial out¬ 
look. 

At the end of every year, as mere adjuncts to the Congress, 
educated Indians hold social and industrial conferences to 
discuss what can be done to improve the social and industrial 
condition of India. As yet these conferences have achieved 
nothing, nor even moved a step forward in advance. Excepting 
passing any amount of pious resolutions and producing papers on 
all conceivable phases of industrial development, absolutely 
nothing has been done to advance the cause of social rdorm 
or industrial renaissance. We frankly confess that this is not the 
ri^t way to go to work, and that the oidy thing wanted to push 
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forward these causes i$ to set noble examples and demonstrate 
the results of useful experiments. In this particular matter, the 
Social Conferences have been morally guilty of having never 
proved the strength of their convictions. And as for any industrial 
process, people will never take to^ any line of work kindly 
unless it is demonstrated to them satisfactorily by experiments 
as to what can be done in those lines. Mere talk, therefore, 
in advancing the cause of social reform is as futile and barren 
as the idea of inducing people to divert their occupations in life 
by merely academic lectures. 

In another matter, however, we have not begun to talk as yet. 
At one time about 4 or 5 years ago there was no doubt, in 
Bengal at least, some anxiety shown to develop a course of 
national education. Somehow or other the organisers of that 
movement got themselves entangled with the catch-words, 
*on national lines and under national control,’ and the idea 
involved in that phrase has since then obsessed the authorities 
of what has grandiloquently come to be described as the 
Bengal National Council of Education. It has now been reduced 
to a very tiny institution, and there are not many people even 
in Bengal to sing its pa:ans and none so poor as to think it 
worth his while to spend any powder and shot over it. Of 
course, the time is not yet to write its epitaph ; but every man 
who has his eyes wide open can see how the institution is sink¬ 
ing. Its only classes which still draw students are the technical 
ones which, since the amalgamation with it of the Bengal 
Technical Institute, have become the only place for indigenous 
technical instruction in the metropolis. It is, therefore, evident 
that the idea of developing a system of education in India 
*on national lines and under national control’ has failed, and 
what is more unfortunate, nothing else has been put forward to 
take its place. Practically, therefore, there is now a void 
in our educational activity, and excepting pressing with Mr. 
Gokhale for the further diffusion of elementary education, we do 
not seem prepared to think out our educational destiny with 
much seriousness. What a subject this for mournful pessimism! 

Personally, we do not regret the collapse of the idea of edu¬ 
cation being conducted in India on * national lines and under 
national control.* That was a mad idea from the beginning, 
and it was still greater madness to be spending money and 
energy to materialise that idea. The fundamental proposition 
to remember in this connection is that education, of all things 
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in this world, can never be nationalised, and that if anything 
needs universalisation it is education. Unless one is prqiared 
to make education as wide as the world, as wide as the universe, 
he had better not dabble in it at all. What is wanted in 
education above everything is an assimilation of the spirit, of the' 
culture, and of a knowledge of the condition of things of all 
countries and of all ages. Rome and Sparta, Marathon and 
Thermapoli, Austerlitz and Waterloo, Suez and Panama, Newton 
and Galileo, Edison and Crookes, Lister and Koch have as many 
and varied lessons to give to us as the best system of education 
on ‘national lines’. In education you can shut your door 
against no knowledge,—science or metaphysics, history or 
philosophy, arts or literature. The idea of limiting education 
to merely * national lines,* as we have described it, is a mad 
venture, and the time has no doubt come when the promoters 
of the Bengal National Council of Education must look facts in 
the face. 

We really want a system of education de^'eloped in India, 
independent of official control if needs be, and organised with 
the help and co-operation of all the communities in the empire. 
Now is, therefore, the time to protest against the idea of either 
having a Mahomedan University at Alighar or a Hindu University 
at Benares. The seats of learning in Europe, whether in England 
or in the Continent, have not developed because of their associa¬ 
tion with this or that Church, this or that people. These 
Universities have succeeded, only because they have tried their 
best to universalise knowledge as much as possible and to throw 
open their doors to all branches of the human race. The idea 
of a denominational College or University in India is, therefore, 
not only out of date, but mischievous in principle. And the 
people who are helping the formation of a Hindu and Mahomedan 
University are, therefore, doing as much harm to the cause of 
education as to the best interests of India. 

Speaking at a meeting at the Crystal Palace on July 3 last, 
Lord Midleton presiding, H. H. the Aga Khan made the straight¬ 
forward pronouncement that “ on historical, sentimental, moral 
and religious grounds, the Indian Mussulmans are bound to in¬ 
cline to self-organisation and self-expression.” In a small 
brodiure published by the Hon. Pandit Madanmohan Mataviya 
entitled “ the Hindu University of Benares: why it is wanted 
and what it aims at,” we find the following significant passages s-m 

“Let it be firmly impressed on the mind of every Hindu that 
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In the organbation of the Hindu University lies the best hopi 
for the social advancement and the national uplifting of th< 
Hindu community. Let every soul among them feel that noi 
only the progress and prosperity but also the character am 
honour of the Hindus are involvedr, in the success of this greai 
educational undertaking. And it may safely be predicted tha 
every man and woman among them will contribute whate\'er o 
time, energy and resources he or she can, to build up the propose! 
Temple of Learning on the banks of mother Ganga in the hob 
Kashi of Vishveshwara.” 

Though it is difficult not to appreciate the 2nd, 3rd am 
the last object of the proposed Hindu University,* one can fin< 
out at once that it is intended to be a counterblast to the Aligarl 
movement; and as divide et impeta s^ms for the time being to bi 
the guiding policy of the Indian bureaucracy, both the Aligarl 
and the Benares schemes have been blessed with the good wishe 
of the Pioneer and some of the rulers that be. Arc there mam 
Hindus or Mussulmans in India who do not see through thi 
obvious trick of this support ? 

May we not be permitted to inquire in this connectioi 
if it is not feasible to get together the heads of all communitie 
in India to organise and establish a central, non-ofheial, non 
denominational seat of learning in India, be it a College or 
University ? Now is the time to discuss the proposal and enquir 
about its feasibility. If the Alighar and Benares University ar 
ever brought into being and arc allowed to create and foste 
racial prejudices between the two great communities inhabiting 
this land, the hand of Progress shall be put back many : 
century in India. Now or never should, therefore, be writ larg 
in the minds of those people who have any anxiety to advanc 
the educational cause of India from a purely scientific and a dis 
passionate point of view. 

As for social reform, we commend to our readers a move 


* The elriecU of the Uoiversily have been thus formulated 
(/) To promote the study of the Hindu Siiastras and of Sanskrit literature 
seneniHy as a means of preserving and popularising for the benefit of the Hindu 
in and of the world at l^e in general, the best thoimht and culture f 

the Hindus, and all that was good and great in the ancient civilisatioo of India. 
(sV) to ptDBwte lean^ and research generally in arts and science tnu 

f tVf) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and professional knov 
lete, combined wieh the necessary practical training, as is best calculated 
help b promoting indigenous industries and in developing the material resourc 
of the oountiy $ and 

. - to pttmsolc the buildup np of ebameter in youth by msUng religkm ai 
uthiGs w inbSnl ^ education. 
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ttient which has been recently, set on foot in Calcutta to get 
young men from the colleges to take a vow as never to 
get themselves* married before they are of 25 years of age and 
to girls who are not above x6. We do not know if many young 
men who are now coming forward to t^e this vow will stick 
to their pious determination. But yet it is a noble ideal* and if 
one dozen of men at least will stick to the vow* that would be a 
great step forward in social advance. If our young men come 
to think today that girls must not be wedded at all before they are 
sixteen* they will naturally be drawn to the next stage to-morrow 
that no girls ehould be wedded at all before they are educated. We 
do not quite understand what is exactly meant in these days by 
female emancipation, but we believe that unless and until the 
moral, social and intellectual horizon of our women are biuaden- 
ed to the same extent as that of our men’s, we shall not be able 
to make any headway. The trite expression* woman’s cause is 
man’s, conveys a great l^son of practical philosophy. That is 
one of the supreme lessons which ancient India gives to us 
and modern Europe inculcates upon us. The education of 
women* together with the proposal of their marriage after 
they have ceased to be mere, girls, forms a very material 
item of the programme of our social advance, and anybody 
or section of people who help in this cause deserve w'cll of 
their country and people. 

But this does not exhaust our social problem* for under its 
wide cover come multitude of national weaknesses and short¬ 
comings. To some of these, wc have referred over and again 
in these pages and space forbids us to recapitulate them in the 
present article. One thing to which we are anxious to draw 
the attention of our readers to-day is the paramount importance of 
the Bill introdu^d into the Imperial Council by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu for amending the Act 111 of 1872. If the 
Bill is allowed to be passed* it will rank much higher in the social 
histoiy of India than even Lord William Bentinck’s suppression of 
Sutke and infanticide^ or Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s Re¬ 
marriage of Hindu Widows’ Act. Educated Indians* therefore* who 
feel that no national progress is possible without a proportionate 
social advance and that the right of conscience is a great privilege 
worth having must come forward to give it their whole-hemted 
support. 

As soon as the existing difficulties for inter-provincial and 
inter-religious marriages are removed* the system of caste will 
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naturally fall to pieces like a house of cards ; and with caste will 
gradually disappear from our body-politic and social organism 
all those impediments to progress which still make us an un¬ 
recognised people on the face of the earth. The great problems 
of education and that of the depressedn;lasscs will also get them¬ 
selves naturally solved as a consequence of the removal of all 
artificial barriers that now stand between man and man in all the 
different stratuon of our society. 

A few words regarding our industrial activity and \vc shall 
have done. It is difficult to say at the present moment whether 
India w'ill ever become a manufacturing country in the sense 
in which Japan or England or the United States are; nor can 
it be welcomed with open arms should tliat day ever come. 
It is, at the present moment, almost universally recognised in all 
industrial countries that in factory towns what is gained in money 
is generally lost in character. We are, therefore, not quite sure 
if it is quite the right thing for us to go in wholesale for manu¬ 
facturing activity, and it' is well to draw the attention of all 
patriotic Indians to see what can be done to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the country by introducing 
the processes of scientific and intensive cultivation with regard 
at least to the principal of our agricultural produces and by a 
system of survey and evploitation of all our mineral wealth. 

We must not, however, be understood to say that we should 
not press forward for further industrial development in India. 
We must, however, proceed very cautiously, for one cannot be too 
careful in such matters. The economic and industrial conditions 
of India offer food for considerable reflection, and unless one 
feels his ground pretty sure, no one should launch himself in any 
enterprise for the purpose of merely making doubtful experiments. 
Money is very shy in India and must nut be further scared away 
by the indiscretions of adventurous company-promoters. At the 
same time, efiorts must be made to induce the Government to 
abandon its present attitude of »a/t pos^umus and to introduce 
into our fiscal system a measure of Protection for at least some 
of our nascent and struggling industries. 

A few months back we quoted w'ith great approval Mr. 
Valentine Chirol's strong support of a measure of Protection 
for India. Now w'e have great pleasure in reproducing a few 
observations on the same subject made by a responsible Anglo- 
Indian organ. The EngHshman says 

**Before he is much older, Mr. Montagu will probably descover 
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that Free Trade is not only distasteful to the general body ot 
informed opinion in India, Native or European, but that it is in¬ 
compatible with the professed desire of the British Government 
to develop the economic resources of the country. India is finding, 
at every other country young in industrial pursuits found long 
ago, that ample development is impossible so long as infant 
industries are open to destructive competition from abroad. 
Better education, scientific development,—these are all very well 
in their way ; they are easy to talk about ; but the well-establis¬ 
hed and protected foreign competitor gives the well-educated 
scientific individual little opportunity for putting his theories 
into practice. Free Trade is demonstrably impossible for India." 

But we are afraid the present liberal Government will never 
cease to worship at the shrine of Free Trade. It is, therefore, 
a hopeless matter to expect the English Government to grant to 
India either any modicum of fiscal independence or a measure of 
protection ; the next best thing for us is to press for a measure 
of Preference. Even if India could obtain preferential treatment 
from England for such of her industries as have been indicated 
by Professor Lees Smith, a very encouraging progress could be 
made in our industrial development. To this end Ave must direct 
our energy in the future in and outside the Council Chambers. 


NOTIOB 

From the next lesae of tiie ilTDtAN WORLD^ we 
commence the imbUoation of a eeriee of orltloal and 
totographlcal aketchm of the lives and works of all siuds 
eminent Indians of today who by deed, thought, 
culture and brilliant parts have oontribated to the ghnry 
and greatness of contemporary life. The flrst two artitdes 
will he devoted to tiiellvesofMf Surendraaath Banerjea 
and Dr. P. O. tndim mrU, 
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Date 

1. Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen died this evening at his 
Calcutta residence at the age of sixty-eight. 

The Senate of Bombay Universdy cancelled the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts conferred on K. C. Karve, V. D. Savarkar, K. G. 
Khare, and V. M. Bhut, who were convicted and sentenced in the Nasik 
murder and conspirary cases. 

2. A largely attended meeting of the members of the Depressed 
Classes^ Mission was held to-day at Poona with Sirdar Cnopsawmy 
Moodaliar in the chair and adopted resolutions in support of the 
Elementary Education Bill. 

3; Reuter wires that the Bill introduced by Mr. Montagu in 
Parliament to amend the Indian High Courts Act of i86i empowers the 
Government to increase the number of Judges in the High Courts in 
India to twenty and to cieate charteied High Courts in piovinces where 
they do not exist. 

A Simla wire informs that the High Courts Bill now before the 
House of Commons when passed into law will remain for some time 
to come as merely an enabling measure, as it may be confidently stated 
that the Government of India have no immediate intention of creating 
any new High Court either in Dacca or elsewhere. 

Mr. Montagu gave a dinner party at the House of Commons 
to-day in honour of the Indian Princes. 

4. _Mr. Montagu’s Bill to amend the Government of India Act of 
1858 gives the India Office powers which the Treasmy possesses to give 
pensions to widows of officers. 

In the House of Commons, replying to Lord Ronaldshay, Sir 
Edward Grey said that the project of construction of a railway from 
Russia to India v/a Persia had been submittel to him. The Imperial 
Government would not oppose such a railway if it was satisfied that 
British and_ Indian interests would be adequately protecthd. He was 
unable to give particulars of the scheme at present. 

^ The Bengal Government issues a communique recording the 
appreciation of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of the public services 
of the late Rai Norendra Nath Sen Bahadur. 

5. The Calcutta Corporation adopted a resolution expressing deep 
sorrow at the death of Rat Bahadur N. N. Sen, and inferred the consi¬ 
deration of the Elementary Education Bill to the .Special Committee 
which was appointed in 1909 to consider the question of Primary 
Education. 

6. This afternoon, in the presence of a number of Shillong residents. 
Sir Lancelot Hare publicly laid the foun Jation-stone for no enlarged 
and im|Hroved system of water supply for the station. 

Reuter wires :—Mr. Montagu’s Bill to amend the Indian High 
Courts Act of 1861 also en.ibles the Indian Givernmeiit to appoint from 
time to time temporary Additional Judges of High Courts ror a period 
not exceeding two years. The second Bill, relating to pensions, has been 
withdrawn. 

Reuter wires that the re-appointment of Sir John Edge and Mr. 
Ameer Ali to the JuJici-al Coia.niUee of the Privy Council entitles them 
to a salary of jfdoo. 

Reuter wires from Johinanesburg that Judge Sir I, Wessels, 
deiUiog with an application of a M ihoinedtn woman, decided that no> 
bady could bring into the Transvaal m ire thin one wife. The Indians 
proMted to Ge-icral Smuts, punting out that polygamy was a mcog- 
niaed institution in India, and trusting that the tormsr practice wotdd be 
continued despite the judge’s decision. 
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7. A Simla wire informs that it is notified that nitrate of lime, 
calcium cyanamide, and mineral superphosphates are exempted from 
import duty leviable under the Indian Tariff Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Uasu had a long interview with 
Lord Crewe to-day respecting general affairs in India, and uived parti¬ 
cularly that some measure be taken in connection with the Coronation 
Durbar to strike the imagination of the people and arouse their enthusiasm 
and loyalty. Lord Crewe said these representations would receive very 
attentive and careful consideration. 

8 The Chief Couit of Lahore pronounced judgment in the Amritsar 
murder case and acquitted the Ram Shaheba and her two associates 
the charge of murder. 

9. Rai Bahadur Raj Kumar Sarvadhikari who was for a long time 
the Secretary of the British Indian Association and editor of the Hindu 
Patriot died to-day at Benares 

At a Mahomedan meeting at Lacknow a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that there should be separate electorates for the Shiahs and 
the Sunnis. ^ 

la The Indian Social Club of London gave a luncheon in honour of 
Sir K. G. Gupta on the occasion of his knighthood. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda presided, and Mr Montagu, together with a large company of 
Indians and Anglo-Indians, were present. 

11. A communique sttA^s :—To meet the convenience of some 
non-official members. His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to 
direct that the first meeting of the Legishtive Council shall be held on 
Monday, the II th, instead of on Friday, the 8th September, 1911, and 
the subsequent meetings on Monday, the i7tb, and Friday, the 21st 
idem. 

12. The Conference of Orientalists met at Simla under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr Butler. 

The main questions discussed were the preservation and 
improvement of ancient learning, the encouragement of Pandits and 
Maulvis and libraries and the cataloguing of manusci ipts. 

Three persons including two Mahomedan Daffadars and one 
Hindu were shot dead at Sonarong within the Munshigunj Sub- 
Division in the district of Dacca. ^ 

• 13. In the House of Commons, replying to Colonel Yate, Mr. 

Montagu stated that the decision of the Secretary of State approving the 
general lines of le-organisation of the Indian Political Department had 
been conveyed to the Indian Government, who weie now working out 
details. He hoped it would be possible to make these public soon. 

In connection with the appeals of Narayan Pandurang Mehen- 
dale and Vassudes Vishwanth Athale, convicted by the Sessions Judge 
of Satara of conspiracy to wage war, collecting arms and exciting dis¬ 
affection against the Government and sentenced to three and a half 
years' and five years’ imprisonment respectively, the Bombay High 
Court confirmed the convictions and sentences. 

The Conference of Orientalists sat again to-day under the presi¬ 
dency of the Honourable Mr. Butler. The Conference decidra to 
recommend the constitution of a central institute for advanced Oriental 
studies at Calcutta. Amongst other matters, questions regarding the 
existing courses of study, of scholarships for such study, were also 
discussed. 

14. The Orientalists assembled again to-day under the presidency 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Butler. The question was discussed or widening 
the scope of the subject matter prescribed for the high proficiency and 
degree of honour examinations. Other subjects of a mtscellaneous kind 
i^re also discussed. The Conference then resolved itself into two Sub¬ 
committees, one dealing with examinations and the oth» with detailed 
proposals for a central institute of Oriental studies and research, and 
with kindred subjects, including a proposal to have an internati onal 
Coiderence of Orientalists in India in 1913. 
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14. Mr. Laurence Carrie is appointed as a member of the Council 
of India in place of Sir James Mackay, who resigned on his elevation 
to the peerage. 

ic. A Press eommum'fue saysThe Government of India under¬ 
stand firom the information received from Peking that the Chinese ports 
will be closed to uncertified opium with effect from to-day. 

A Simla wire informs that the Right Honourable Amir Ali, in 
reply to the letter of the Hon’ble Mahomed Sha Ali, the General Secretary 
of the Punjab Muslim League, has cabled his support of the latter’s 
view regarding the inadvisability of compulsion in the provision in Mr. 
Gdthale’s Bill and the opinion of the London Muslim League, to the 
effect that compulsion should not be resorted to. 

A public meeting of the Hindu citizens of Benares was held to-day in 
the Town Hall to accord their support to the Hon'ble Mr. Basu's Civii Marriage 
Bill. Pundit Ramashankar Missra, retired Collecter and Magistrate, presided. 

18. This evening His Excellency Sir Geoigc Clarke performed the opening 
ceremony of the new Agricultural College situated on tlm outskirts of Poona. 

The Mahomedans of Deihi held a meeting i n which they condemned 
mixed election and urged for separate representation of their community. 

19. Reuter wires that pursuant to Article 3 of the Opium Agreement, China 
has requested prohibition of importation of Indian opium into Manchuria, 
Szechuan, and Shansi. The request is not likely to be entertained untii proof 
is forthcoming of compliance with Article 7 in Canton. 

Burma’s first Agricultural and Co-operative Conference was opened 
yesterday at Mandalay by the Lieutenant-Governor before a large number of 
delegates. 

The steamer Ptrsia to-day shipped ;£3oo 000 worth of gold to India. 

20. A wire from Lahore informs that the Punjab Municipal Act has 
received the assent of the Viceroy. 
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value 

Insurance 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

< 
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2 i, 4 Si 

7 % j 

1908-9 

1 82,230 
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9% i 
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3,12,184 

1 

10% I 
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Fk;ures for the year 



907- 8 

908- 9 
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posals received 

Value of 
Policies issued 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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4 . 66,350 

43.15.135 

23.50,275 

*18,71.375 

72,25,350 
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over 13 vears old. 

2. The very moderate number of claims testifies to the 
soundness of the quality of its business. 

3. The unexceptional character of the security it offers 
is indicated by the large share capital and automatically 
increasing insurance fund. 
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Surendra Nath Tagore, B.A., 
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THE TIRESOME HEAT OF 
SUMMER 

Will be much lessened if you use in 
your bath and toilet our highly scented 
and medicated Hair-Oil—SURAMA. 
It is the leading hair*oiI of the day. 
Without a trial, you would not be 
convinced of its usefulness. It cools 
the brain, removes scurf and dandruff, 
invigorates the growth of hair, makes it 
black, soft and glossy and helps a lady 
great deal in her evening toilet. 


Price per bottle 
Post free 


Post free 


As. la 


Rs. 2-13 


THE SPEPFIC FOR ORCHITIS AND VARICOCELE 

It radically cures these maladies. It removes the pain, 
reduces the size and stops the fever .iccompanying the diseases. 
If the disease be of only one yeai’s Ftanding, two boxes of the 
medicine would suffice •, but if of longer standing it should be 
continued for some time. 

Price per Box with a Phial ... ... Rs. a 

Packing and Postage ••• As. ro 

s. p. ssnr A coa’s 

FINE SWADESHI PERFUMES 

BANGAMATA —Repiesents the sweet Hasuna 
Henn.'i. 

SABXTRI —The lover’s delight—^possesses a 
unique odour and strength and pleases all tastes. 

SOHAG— The lover’s lovely present—has a 
charming aroma. 

CHAMELl —It relieves all nervous ills and is 
most refreshing after exhaustive brain works. 

BOCOOL—The sweetest popular scent—better 
than the best available in the niaiket. 

All the Perfumes are bottled in three different 
shapes, tvs Large, Medium and Small. 

Prices Re. r. As. ia, and As. 8, respectively. 

CRt.ilogaes containing full descripUons of diseases and laedicines are trans- 

milted free on application. ..... . . . ,_j. 

JPnsctiptt»Ht wiih or without li^dianes are sent to ewiy part of India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Straits-Settlements, Cape and the British Isles on recMja of 
detail^ account of diseases. 

S. P. SEN & Co. 

HANUFAOTURIHG 0HBHI8T8. 

10-2, Lower CHltpur Road, Calcutta. 












FIRST-CLASS — 

TOILET SOAPS 


Of Swadeshi Make 
Can only be had of 

Cbe Datlonal soap factorp 




ilnequalled 


Excellence 


Gaaranteed 


Purity 


«|S 


About a Dozen Varieties 


Apply to- 


The Manager, 


THE HATIOSAL SOAP FACTORY 

92, UPPER aPCULSR ROSO, 


CALCUTTA. 


Felegnphic 


Address 


The 
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I «KAUMUDI.<’ 

i Best f 

^ ia t CALCUTTA. 

t The i 

t - . f * * 


■» 

I Jhe best is always the best. 7^' 
I day all leading men and women of 
I all classes of the society recognise 


that the best hair'Oil is 


t 




KUNTAL-KAUMUDI TAILA 

I price only 12 as. per 7 oz. bottle. 
_ 


It is the only scientific preparation 
I for keeping the brain cool, removing 
all dandruff and other scalp troubles, 
and producing a luxuriant growth of 
the hair. It is charmingly scented and 
never becomes sticky or rancid. 

Kaviraj R> C. Soil L.M4S« 

ax6^ CORNWALLIS STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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NOTES 6i NEWS 

GENERAL 

* Deatb rat* In tlie Punjab 

The rates of male and female deaths in the Punjab fur the last 


3 years are as follows 





Males. 

Females. 

1908 

• • ■ 

47 9 

S 4 -oa 

1909 

• • • 

3025 

3 '-65 

1910 

eae 

31-96 

34 * 8 * 


The excess of female mortality over that of males is therefore a 
•tanding feature of statistics, though the rates vary every year. 


Pbotorle* in Bfadra* 

During the year 1910 the number of factories, falling within 
the scope of the Indian Factories Act, increased by ao in die 
Madras Presidency, of which 15 were in the mofussil. The total 
number of factories sor. The daily average number of 
operatives rose from 50,314 to 54,344. There was an increase in 
the number of women employed in factories from 5,259 to 6,30s. 
The number of children employed fell from 4,801 to 4,725. The 
number of accidents reported fell from 364 to 242. 

Ohiiatiniis in Kadna and OnplMs 

The annual iftatistical return of .Ouistian Mt'»aioiis in Madras 
and Ceylon for 1910, published by the South India Missionary 
Aas^piatioo, contains the figures for Miirty different sudedea or 
Churches. The total Christian community is given as 
increase during the year of as, 437 'l'he.4>KiatdMappointiiig featura 
is the fact that only 98,005 Cliristian children were in school less 
than I in 7 of the Christian pofnilation, mid that in this respect 
there was a decrease of i,ni8 dnriiq; the year. The otaslributiaits of 
111* Indiaa Christhuis towards religiotts parposes amounted ta 
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Rs. 373, as9, an increase of Rs. 6,o6i for the year. This cornea 
to about 8 aiinaa per head per annum. 

■dnontlon in nmvaneose 

It will be seen from the fullowini^ figures tl»t the State-^rant 
to Education has all along been on the increase in the Native State 
trf Travancore 


1905-6 

■ • • • • • 

Rs. 

* 

6.56,883 

1906-7 

•as ■as 

6,96,830 

1907-8 

■ • « • • a 

7 ,i 9 , 9 sa 

1908-9 

as* 

7,41,764 

1909-10 ... 

• • • ■ • a 

7.60,364 

Revised Estimate for 

1910-11 

8,50,000 

Budget Estimate fur 

1911IS 

... 10,72,000 


Indian Immigration in BCalaya 

Arising out of the 1910 reports of rubber companies, some of 
the ill-informed, though well-intentioned, Home papers (says the 
Penang correspondent of the Jims of Mt\lay<C) are making capital 
out of the alleged growing scarcity of labour in the Straits and 
Federated Malay States, apparently ignoring the fact that this 
problem is usually governed by purely local conditions that may 
of themselves suffice to deter a steady influx of new coolies. While 
one estate, by reason of its healthy environments and humane 
treatment of coolies, may attract Indian immigrants in increasing 
numbers, another estate, almost next door, may be practically boy¬ 
cotted for reasons that ought not to exist. Of course, some in¬ 
stances do occur where the prevailing conditions are all that are 
desirable and yet difficulty is experienced in the matter of labour, 
justifying to a certain extent lamentations of the fact in the annual 
report. But speaking in the abstract, the labour problem on 
estates is one that is bound to solve itself in time, and there is 
absolutely no call for alarmist statements in the London Press. 
When the statistics for the current half-year are published, it will, 
1 feel confident, be found that there is a gratifying increase' over 
the previous two half-years. Of late extra British India boats have 
arrived with coolies only, and even now the accommod^on at the 
new quarantine station is crowded to excess. 

■dnoatlon iu Brttiah India 

The number of collies for males in the whole of Britirii Indbi 
in 1909-10 was -174, an increase of *is oves. the previous yettf 
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But the figOre of 1908-9 was lower by 7 than that of 1907-8^ and 
still lower by 4 than that of 1905-6 which i^ain was lower 

by a than that of 1900-1. The number rose from 108 in 1885-6 

to 133 in 1890-t, to 154 in 1895-6 and to 175 in 1900-t, but 
then began a set-back, and die 6gure of 1909-10 was> still less 
than that of 1900-1. 'llie number of colle^ for females steadily 
rose from » in 1885-6 to la in 1905-6, then it fell to 10, and again 
rose to ir in 1909-10. The number of schools for males rose 

from 90,739 in 1885-6 to 118,334 in 1909-10, and the same for 

females rose from 4,719 in the former year to 12,498 in the latter. 
Including private institutions, both for males and females, the total 
number of colleges and schools in 1909-10 was 170,469 against 
133,367 in 1885-6. The number of male students at college in 
1909-10 was 39,187 and of female students 342. In 1885-6 the 
number of the funner was 10,507 and of the latter only one. The 
number of male scholars in public schools was 4,802,339 in 1909-10 
against 3,771,763 ill 1885-6, while of female scholars the numbers 
for the respective years are 763,906 and 197,603. In all kinds of 
colleges and schools in 1909-10 there were males and females 
together, 6,311,918, against 3,325,080 in 1905-6. The total expen¬ 
diture on education from all sources was Rs. 6,88,21,231 in 1909-10 
against Rs. 2,40,62,494 in 1S85-86. The amount is made up as 


follows^ 

From 

Provincial Revenues ... 
Local and Municipal Funds 
Fees ... ... 

All other sources 


Rs. 

... 2,34,81,343 
... 1,37,01,318 

... 1,85.69,73s 

... *, 4 ®,®®» 93 S 


Indian Arohnology 

The annual report of the Director-General of Archaeology, for the 
year 1908-09, gives an interesting account of the work of 
conservation, fresh acquisitions, and exploration throughout India. 
In the held of exploration strenuous work was done by the 
Department and their energies were directed towards the 
discovery of the famous Kaiiislika Stupa, near Peshawar, some¬ 
time ago. There can be no question, remarks Mr. Marslull, 
that these are the actual relics referred to by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiueii Thsang, in his account of Kaiiisbka Stupa. The second 
important work of exploration which the Department made was 
the discovery of a unique record relating to the Greek rulers of 
the Punjab.. This find of historical interest was made on the 
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ihe of the ancient city of Vidisa in the GiMltor tela A tecevarf. 
of popular interest resulted from the fuilber excavation of tha 
fMlace of Akiiar in the Agra Fort It appears that at some time 
sohsequent< tp the completioii of the Jahangiri Mahal a replica 
of its facade was erected across the western end of Akbar's senana, 
the two facades togellier presenting an imposing frontage of 430 
feet in length. During tite year under review the total expendi¬ 
ture pf the Department was about Rs. 569,388, of which 
Rs. 101,440 were allotted to Ix>cbI Government tt> assist them in 
s|iecial arcltmological work. A sum ol Rs. a37,83a was spent on 
the Archsolngicai Defiartment and Rs. 333,38s were spent on 
conservation and excavation including grants-in-aid from Impmial 
revenue. 

ProBB In India 

The number of printing presses in British India in 1909-10 
was 0,736. The following figures are interesting and auggestive 
as exhibiting comparative progress 


1885-6 

• • • 

was 

• a a 

1,094 

1890-91 


ti 

a a a 

1,489 

1895-96 

• v • 

If 

a a a 

1,906 

1900-01 


If 

a a a 

2,198 

1905-06 

■ ■ ■ 

If 

■ a a 

a.380 

1907-08 

• • • 

If 

■ a a 

a.S 7 » 

1908-09 

a ■ • 

If 

a a • 

3>594 


The number of newspapers published in 1909-10 was 706. This 
number was less than the number published in 1908-9 (738)^ 
in 1907-8 (753) and 1905-6 (747). In 1885-6 the number was 
only 471, which ruse to 547 in 1890-1, to 613 in 1895-6 and to 
^55 in 1900-1. The number of periodicals fell from 406 in 
1885-6 to 330 in 1890-1 and rnae to 463 in 1895-6 to 5x0 in 
1900-1,793 in 1905-6 and 1,062 in 1907-81 but fell again to 895 in 
1908-9 and further down to 829 in 1909-10. The number of 
books in English or other Buiopean languages rose from 734 in 
1885-6 to a,ii9 in 1909-10 and those in vernacular from 7,990 
in the former year to 9,934 in the latter. 

ViM Qvowtb of Lltflurux Aottwilgr la India 

The growth of literary activity in Hiis country during the 
past thirty years is shown by the figures just published in the 
series of Statistics of British India, 'llie number of presses 
has increased from 751 in 1879-80 to 9^736 in 1909-10. Tliiny 
yean ago tliere were 398 newspapers; in 1909-10 in spite of 
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Pmw Acts there wen 7 e 4 . There iren aho 819 penodicidB as 
against jta in i879--8<ii 

I'he incTHHse in the puhlication of Ixxiks is si ill mure remarks 
■hip. In 1879-80 the number nf {English IkmAs published was 
S*S i in 1909-10 it was 2,11a. Kooks in Indian languages 
have increased from 4,346 to 9,934. A doser insppciion of the 
figures shows that in the case of newspapers and i>noks the period 
of greatest activitf was between 1879-80 and 1889 •go, the 

increase of newspapers hi ibat decade being 60 per cent., of 

English books 75 per cent., and of Indian books 95 per cent. 
On the other hand periodicals showed the greatest uicrease in 
the decade ending 1909-10. 

The province with the largest number of newspapers is 
Bombay which has 160. The United Piovinces come next and 
then kfadras and the Punjab, llengal being only fifth on the 
list. Bengal, however, is easily first in the production of bonks» 
of which in 1909-10 it published 3,146. Madras which comes 
next published only 2,085, while Bombay is content with 1,1401 
Religion is the theme of the greatest number of books, 3,057 

volumes being devoted to this subject as against 525 works of 

fiction. 


Tko Indian mgli Oonrta Aot Amandmant BIU 

The foilwing is the full text of the Act just passed in the English 
Parliament to amend the Indian High Courts Act 

Be it enacted hy the King's M(»t Excellent Majesty by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Buthnrisy of 'he same, as follows :— 

1. 'I'he maximum number of Judges of a High Court of 
Judienture in Indio, including the Chief Justice, shall be twenty, 
and section two nf the Indian High Courts Act, 1861, shall have 
effect acawdingly. 

2. Tlie power of His Majesty under section sixteen of the 
Indian High Courts Act, r86i, may be exercised from time to- 
time, and a High Court may be established under that sectioa 
in any portion of the territories within His MBj«ity*s dominions- 
in India, whether or not included within the limits of the locali 
jurisdicUon of another High Court; aud where such' a Highi 
Coart is established in any part of such lerritoriet tncluded wttbia. 
the limits uS tlie local jurisdiction oi anothm Higli Court, it shalk 
belawfiA for His Majesty by Letters Patent to alter the locak 
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jorkdiction of that otbw High Court and to make aodi iiietdental| 
cooKquential, and supplemental provisions as may appear to be 
necessary by reason of the alteration of those limits. 

3. Subject to the provisions of section two of the Indian High 
Courts Act, s86c, ts amended by this Act, r^ulaiing the number and 
qualifications of judges, it shall be lawful for tlie Governor-General in 
Council to appoint from time to time persons to act as additional 
judges of any High Court for such period not exceeding two years as 
may be required, and tlie judges so appointed shall, wliilst so acting, 
have all the powers of a judge of the High Court appointed by His 
Majesty under section two of the said Act : provided that such 
additional judges shall not he taken into account in determining the 
propcMtions specified in the proviso to that section. 

4. The salaries of any judges or temporary judges appointed 
under this Act shall be paid out of the Revenues of India. 

5. Tliis Act may be cited as the Indian High Courts Act, 1911, 
and shall be construed as one with the Indian High Courts Acts, 
186r, and the Indian High Courts Act, 1865, and this Act may be 
cited together as the Indian High Courts Acts, 1861 to 1911. 

The Oost of the India Office 

The ' Home ’ Accounts of the Government of India published 
last month give some interesting details of the cost of the India 
Office. In the superannuation and retired list, owing to the death 
of 10 pensioners and others, a sum of ^3,789-17-6 will cease 
to be disburaed. As against this, is persons have been newly 
brought into the list owing to age, ill-health or almlition of office 
and their peiisi >ns and allowances amount to ;^a,246-iij'. There 
is a net decrease of ^^543-6-6, the amounts of expenditure for the 
present year (rpii-ia) and Ute last year being respectively ^£43,060 
and £43,603. In the India Office the total number of {lersons 
employed, including the Secretary of State and Members of Council, 
has increased from 658 to 660 and the cost of their salaries from 
^>54 i 956 to ;£i56,s 83 representing a net increase of £1,32^. 
Out of the 13 Councillors, 7 receive ;£t ,300 each and six ;£r,ooa 
each. The latter also receive Indian Civil Service annuities of 
j£t,ooo each. Among the first 7, one reives no Indian Military 
pension of j£i,ooo and a go<id service pension of £too and one 
an Indian Military pay cd* ^£700 a year. Six Secretaries receive 
j£i, 3 ooeath while six Assistant Secretaries receive £800-50-1,000 
each. There are about 40 clerks with safairitw varying from £800 
to £10 and their aggregate cost amounts to £16,454 at against 
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iBt3,oao the cost of se SecretaHei end Assistant Secretaries. One 
ctf the eight senior clerks on £800 receives an allowance of £300 
as Piivate Secretary to the Secretary of State and one of the ten 
junior clerks is the Assistant Private Sectetary and Precis Writer 
and draws an allowance of £150. ‘t'be JPolitical Aide-de*CaAip 
to the Secretary of State receives £800 inclusive of a consolidated 
travelling allowance of ;£auo, but is allowed an ' unemployed pay * 
at £1 a day. The rest of the establishment may be grouped 
together thus: 



No. 

Cost. 

Accountant-General’s Office 

6s 

£30,991 

Registry and Record Dept. 

67 

1S.950 

Miscellaneous officers 

as 

it,os8 

Office keepers and messengers 

58 

6,158 

Housekeeper, house-maid, etc. 

S 3 

a, 166 

Store Dept. 

«37 

33>487 

„ Temporary Estaiit. 

180 

» 3 i 37 » 

Contingencies of India Office 


15,000 

•• •• Store 


13,300 

Office of the Auditor 


6,963 


It may be added that a large number in the Store Department are 
pensioners of the Indian Service. 


GOXilMERClAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Joint Stock Oompaniea la tlio Punjab 
The Report of Joint Stock Companies, Punjuh, 1910-ti, states 
regarding Companies with share capital, that twenty new Companies 
have been registered during the year, but they have hardly started 
work, as paid up capital reported comes so far as only to tweiityJour 
thousand. Seven companies with a paid up capital of over two 
lakhs twenty-six thousand have ceased to exist. 'I'here are 149 
Companies in existence, the nominal capital being 580 lakhs or 
PiC. lakhs less than last year. 

Indian Ootli 

In commenting on the Annual Review of Trade, the JAasr tf 
iHdbi has the following :—*' There is moreover indirect evidence 
of the Btmiger position of Indian cloth in the home inaiket Tim 
tobd pcoductiuii was the largest on record and increased by seventy 
five million yards or 7*8 per cent. But the inaaase in the exports 
^of LidUut clot4) was only five and a hrif alUion yard^ showiBg 
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tha qtuuilitf eoanimed in India to have grown bf nearif 70 oiUioa 
jpaida. i*his ia an encunraging rigiii.at luch a time, and strengthena 
tlie convictiiMi long held by inir moit enligiitened mi(l<owners, that 
the backbone of the indastiy ought to be found in the home 
market." 

Timber Hoeoiiroee of India 

llie forty-eixth statement dealing with the moral and material 
progress ami condition of India, just issued by the India Office, 
dwells at some length on the suliject of fwests. Among the measures 
of conservaticy are tlie prevention, so fisr as possible^ of the fires 
which devastate the forests, the plantation and reproduction of 
timlK-r and firewood, the maintenance of a supply of seeddtearing 
trees, and the regular reproduction of the more valuable kinds of 
timber. At present the reserved (including leased) forests cover 
an area of about 90,000 square miles, and there is scope for further 
reservation in Madras and Burma. Outside the reserves there are 
about 157,000 square miles of State forests, including 16,000 square 
miles of protected forests. Some part of this area will eventually 
be brought within the "reserve” area, and all of it is, with more or 
teas completeness, managed and worked for the benefit of the 
people and of the public revenue. The limited areas of primte 
forest, except where they have been leased to the Cio/ernment, are 
being gradually exhausted ; and few private communal or village 
forests have been successfully brought under conservancy. In each 
province a very few of the most valuable timber trees are declared 
to be reserved, and can only he felled under special licence. In 
Bengal the areas of reserved and protected forests are respectively 
4,148 and 3,713 square miles, represeiuing over 6 per cent of the 
area of the province. The yield of timber was almut 4f million 
cubic feet, and the outturn of fuel 30^ million cubic feet. The 
areas of reserved and protected forest in the United Provinces are 
3,947 and 9,099 square miles respectively. Much work was done 
during the year in examining and demarcating tlie mme important 
forests and ascertaining their capabilities. The yield cd* the forests 
was 7| million cubic feet of timber, 11^ million cubic foet of fuel, 
and r«} million bamboos^ besides minor produce. *l'he resin 
and turpentine indurtry in the Naini TaA and Jannsar divisiaijli 
gave good results, partly due to a rise in prices, nans are being 
formulated for restocking areas affected by the great drought Tha 
reserved forest area in the Punjab oomprhMd 1,955 *qaarc miles 
iodiiding no square miles under military or other control. Thd 
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protected forests ^grogited $, 9 as miles, while there are r.^ja 

square miles of onclassed forest and 369 square miles of leased 
foresta The outturo ol timbm -was about 4|- million cubic feeh 
while tlie fuel outturn was nearly asf million cubic feet. In the 
North-West Frontier Province the rewrved forest area is 350 square 
miles, besides isc square miles of civil protected forests. There 
was an increase in the outturn of produce, the' quantities being 
586,000 icnbic feet of timber and 381,000 cubic feet of fuel. The 
reserved forest area in Burma was increased by 3,110 square miles 
to 35,691 square miles ; the unclassed forests, much of which will 
ultimately be brought under cultivation, covered 113,007 square 
miles, an increase of 3,139 square miles. The majority of the teak 
bearing forests are now tieing managed under working plans or 
girdling schemes. The number of teak trees girdled was 113,600, 
and the quantity of teak extracted was 384,600 cubic tons, in> 
eluding 334,600 by purchase contractors, an increase of 14,500 
cubic tons due to a favourable floating season. Of other timbera 
303,300 cubic tons were extracted, besides 335,600 cubit tons of 
fuel. The area under teak worked by the Department is being 
strictly curtailed in favour of the system of extraction by Arms 
under purchase contracts. The total area of forests in the Central 
Provinces and Berar was 21,436 square miles, including permanent 
reserves of 30 ,630'square miles, and unclassed forests 816 square 
mites. Sp^ial attention has been given^ to the making of roads 
which will facilitate the utilitation of forest resources. The amouAt 
of timber removed during the year, chiefly by private persons, 
was about 4^ million cubic feet; that of fuel about 17^ million 
cubic feet. In Eastern Bengal and Assam the forest area included 
6,483 (an increase of 166) square miles of reserved and 4 miles of 
protected forests, or about 6^ per cent, of the total area of the 
province, and 32,753 square miles of unclassed forests. The gross 
yield of the forests amounted to gf million cubic feet of timber and 
Z3^ million cubic feet of fuel, besides 34 million of bamboos and 
minor produce. The total area of forests in Madras is 19,613 square 
miles, df-which 18,769 square miles were classed as reserved formts. 
The yield^f the forests is three and two-thirds million cubic feet of 
timber and ai^ million cubic feet of fuel, besides 39 millions of 
haiAbeoeand minor produce. In Bombay the area of the reserved 
foea s t s if <3,769 square miles, while that of the protected forests is 
squsffie miles. The yield of timber was 4i million euWe feet, of 
fad 39 million cubic feet, and of bamboos 8,700,000. The area 
qI reaerved forestt in the Andamans is 161 square milM, wbile the 
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wea of unclaiied State forestt and waste lands is 1,791 square 
miles, ’llie outturn of timber was 503,000 cubic feet (of which 
' 898,000 cubic feet were exported), of fuel, 1,103,000 cubic feet and 
of bambo(» 1,193,000. 


BANKING NOTES 
Tlio iBdUui Spooio Bank, Limited 
The net profit of the Indian Specie Bank, Limited, for the half 
year ended 30th June 1911 amounts to Rs. 10,83,006-5-8 including 
the sum of Rs. 6,84,353-18-8 brought forward from last year's 
amounts. The Directors have resolved to declare an ad inUrim 
dividend at the rate of seven per cent, per annum free of Income 
Tax on the paid-up capital of Rs. 15 lacs, which will abitorb 
Rs. 9,69,500 and to carry forward the balance, Rs. 8,90,506-5-8 to 
the next account. 

The Punjab National Bank 

The net profit of this Bank, after defraying all expenses and 
paying interest to depositors, is Rs. 1,18,496-14-11 being about 95 
per cent, per annum on the Bank's paid-up Capital. To this may 
be added Rs. 18,199-6-2 brought forward from last half year, 
making a total of Rs. 1,36,556-5-1. A branch of the Bank has 
been opened at Ludhiana during this half year, and another has 
been decided to be opened at Calcutta. 
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MR. GOKHALE ON PDBUC LIFE 

The following is the text of a speech delivered recently by the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale at Madras 

Gentlemen, this is not by any means my first visit to 
Madras, and this is not certainly the first time that I have been 
the recipient of your kindness and favour. Demonstrations such 
as this serve to bring only too vividly to one’s mind the utter 
disproportion between what little one may have done, what one 
may have endeavoured to do and the amplitude of generosity and 
recognition which an indulgent public almost always bestows upon 
workers in the country's cause. While, therefore, this demonstra* 
tion and this reception on the one hand almost humbles me, on the 
other, I admit it is to me a great encouragement in that it means 
not indeed that every one, every detail, of my labours during all 
these years has been acceptable to you, but that you are not 
unwilling to put the stamp of your approval on the spirit of those 
labours. If I am not putting an unduly high interpretation on 
this reception in saying this, I can assure you that 1 desire nothing 
higher or l>etter, and assure you further that your good-will binds 
me further as by bonds of steel to the service of our common 
motherland. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC LIFE? 

Gentlemen, 1 have undertaken to speak to you on the needs 
and responsibilities of public life. 1 do not wish to begin my 
discourse by any attempt to present to you a scientific idea as to 
what is meant by public life; at the same time, it is desirable 
to have a fairly general and clear idea as to what is meant by the 
expression ' public life.’ We all know that a certain part of our 
life may be regarded as purely personal life, and beyond that there 
is another part which may be called the family life; and beyond 
these two, there is a third part which we may well describe aa our 
public life. Now, our personal life and family life are easily 
understood by every one of us; but public life is not so easily 
undarsuiod, and, therefore, I will say a few words more on this 
public life before 1 take up the rest of my argument. It requires 
two conditions to be fulfilled before any life am be described as 
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publie life. In the first place, it must be for the benefit of Ae 
public. That is comparatively simple. But there is another 
condition that must also be fulfilled, and that is, it mast be a 
life shared and participated in, if not by the entire public, at any 
rate by a very large number of people. For instance, a man who 
builds a tank or endows a city with a hospital or confers some 
oBier favour upon his fellow<beings is a public benefactor ; he does 
good to the people. What he does is fur the public benefit, but that 
is not a question of public life. What he does is no personal profit, 
but is intended for the good of the community. His action does 
not, however, form a part of the public life of that community. 
These two conditions, therefore, have to be fulfilled before any 
sphere of life can be described as public life, namely, that the object 
of public life must be public benefit, and that life must be shared 
in by a large number of people, if not by the entire public Now, 
gentlemen, there is one thing about this public life that I would 
like to say before I proceed to a comparison of this public life 
of ours with what it is elsewhere. As we advance from a personal 
form of government to a more democratic form of government, 
the public life of India assumes more and more importance. 
At the present moment, I think it is safe to say that the 
strength and character of India is largely determined by 
the strength and character of the public life of India. We 
may well accept this as a test, and if you want to find out where 
we stand as r^ards our character and capacity as a community, 
I think we should be justified in finding out where we stand in 
regard to public life. In regard to personal and family life, there 
is not that disproportion between us and the Western people. If 
we want to make fair comparison between the two in personal 
life, while there are certain advantages which Western people may 
claiiii, there are certain other advantages which our people may 
claim. On the whole, it would be diflScult to say on whose side 
the balance of advantage lies. Even as regards fiimily life, while 
there .ire great blots in our social system which every true well* 
wisher of the country must deplore still there are things in our 
social system and family life to justify us in saying that a comparison 
between our life and that of the other people will not be wholly 
unfitvourable to us. 

PUBLIC UPB IN THE WEST 

But when you come to the question of public Ufe, we have to 
admit and admit at once that we are very far behind the ptsople of 
tba West in tbm respect, that we have been in the past almost 
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altogether defideot in public Hferand that a beginning has now been 
made and we are fairly progressing ; but, still as life stands to^y, 
we are behind the people of the West in that particular respect. 
If you turn to the achievements of the people of the West in 
public life, you will have to roughly consider them in three spheres. 
There is first of all what may be called Ihe'sphere of iiatioii.il public 
life; secondly, the sphere of what may be called political public life; 
and, thirdly and lastly, there is the sphere of what may be called 
social and humaniUrtaii public life. Now as regards the first, the 
national public life, the question implies your relations with other 
counti ies, whether you have to act as a nation in conjunction with. 
Or in competition with, or in conflict with, other countries. 
Now the achievements of Western people in this connection are 
well known, and so far as we are cuncerued we were not able to 
show much in this respect in the past. We are certainly uot able 
to show anything at the present moment. We have hardly anytbti^ 
like national public life in this countiy, but it will come, and 1 
fondly and most earnestly look forward to the time when the day 
will come, when we shall play a worthy part in the national 
public life, the same as other people do. But, for the present, 
we must all admit that there is no scope for us in this direction, 
that there is no national public life for us as such. I will, therefore, 
put aside that sphere as such and turn to tlie remaining two ms., 
political public life and social and humaritarian public fife. The 
polincal life of the people concerns itself mainly with the relations 
between the government and the people, the relations between 
those who exercise authority and those who have to submit to that 
authority. 

Analysing further, you find that in most of the Western countries 
this public life has taken the form first, of securing liberties, political 
liberties that they are Imuiid to enjoy at any particular moment; 
secondly, of widening the bonds of freedom, of acquring more poli¬ 
tical liberties; and thirdly, of discharging efficiently those respon¬ 
sibilities which always come with political liberties. You wHl find 
that the acliievementa of the Western nations in this sphere have 
beeii-very high, and it is desirable that our people should ttudy 
what the Western people have done in this sphere before they can 
hope to emulate or excel them in that spliere. In regard to the 
third sphere the social and humaniurian sphere, we have first of 
all to consider what are the sundards of social .justice accepted by 
the people whose case we are considering and when sra cutne to 
consider ibsh humanitarian q»liete sre have got to analyse what the 
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rebtions of the different cbssei of the communtti are to one another, 
and how fitf those who are better placed understand to try to per* 
form tlieir duty to those who are leis favourably circumstanced than 
themselves. These are the different spheres, and of these, as 1 have 
already mentioned to you, 1 propose to deal with the second and the 
third spheres so far as India is concerned. The achievements of 
the people of the VVest both in the second and third spheres have 
been altt^ether remarkable. The humanitarian movement of the 
eighteenth century in the West has done mure for the people of the 
West in some respects than even their struggle for political freedom. 
If we understand correctly the value of the dignity of man as mao, 
if we understand the value of social freedom, if we understand 
the injustices uid the disabilities placed upon any section on the 
score of birth or sex, if we undeistad all these things correctly, if 
we Hie fired by that enthusiasm which always comes from a keen 
sense of injustice, if we put our shoulders to the wheel and try to 
set these matters right, then I say we shall have done something 
in the social and humanitarian sphere. A beginning has been 
made and there is an awakening in this land such as there never 
WM. We are, at any rate, ashamed of many of the social injmtices 
which we deplore on all sides of us ; only we do not take up with 
energy, necessary energy, the work tn remove those injustices. 

PUBLIC LIFE IN INDIA 

But my object to-day is not so much to speak even of this third 
sphere, namely social and humanitarian public life, as to speak 
of the second sphere, namely the political public life of our people. 

1 use the expression * political public life ' in its largest and widest 
sense. Gentlemen, this political public life of ours must be under¬ 
stood lx>th in connection with our past and also with the work 
that lies before us in the future. Mo hasty judgment on the 
condition of our public life would be of much value. 1 know 
there are people who are inclined to throw up things in despaii 
and say there is no hope for the people who are behind, as our 
people Bometiiues aie behind. There are other people who seem 
to im igine that iiecause a new awakening has shown itself, the 
whole pnrblem that we have to deal with will be solved almost 
in no time, and that as they have awakened themselves to a new 
responsibility, everything would be all right. I want you to realise 
that our public life, its responsibilities and disabilities, and the 
work that lies before it, and all that is connected witii our public 
life, must be understood only in relation to our past and in relation 
to our future. 1 mention this point, 1 insist upon it and empbaaiM 
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that point, because this public life is, comparatively speaking, a 
plant of new gprowth in this land and you must not, therefore, 
expect a very tender plant to have that strength which you find 
in more sturdy growths. To those that are inclined to be impatient, 
1 would say :' * Have a little more patience, because while a 
beginning has been made that does not mean that the end has 
been reached, and the end may be a long way off. There is a 
good deal of time to be spent, though in the end we may come 
op to the standard which we all appreciate so much in other 
land.’ To those, at the same time, who are inclined to be easily 
self-satisfied, who think that they have occasionally to deliver a 
speech on public questions or occasionally to take a little interest 
in public matters and that the whole of their responsibility is there 
ended, I would say ; ' Think of the future that li.!S before you; 

think of the work that lies before you, think of the vast space that 
has to be covered before you can hold your heads up among the 
civilised people of the world; think of the vast amount of work 
that lies before you before you can really claim to be human beings 
possessed of any relf-respect. Do this and then you will see there 
is not that room for easy self-congratulation which some of us 
see in the existing state of things.’ Having made these two 
preliminary observations, I will now deal with our (Miblic life as 
it is. While I deprecate undue pessimism, at the same time, you 
must understand where. we actually stand, understand our defects 
and deficiencies and also understand what our defects really are, 
because unless we understand these things, these things will not 
be set right. This public life, as 1 have already pointed out, is a 
tender plant of new growth ; but that does not mean that it does 
not receive at our hand that sustenance which it requires or that 
sustenance which it is our dut y to give to it. You may censidor 
our public life in various fields, from Councils of the country 
down to the village unions, in the municipal councils and local 
bodi es, in the press and the platform, and in the various move¬ 
ments which we have inaugurated for the education of pubKc 
opinton. In all these fields, we may examine what exactly we 
are doing in public life, what is the strength and what is the 
-weakness of that public life. 

PUBLIC LIFE ANO PUBLIC SPIRIT 
When you come to consider timse matters, the first thing 
- that strikes you is that our public life is weak because our publie 
spirit is weak. The two things are closely bound up together. 
.Our public life is, on the whole, n<M stiong because our public 
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tpirit » not what it ii in other counbiee. Whet is laeent by 
puUic spirit? 'Iliere ere certain root ideas that underlie the 
eepressicn ' public spirit*. 'I'he 6nt idea is that that man alone 
can claim to be animated by public spirit who is prepared to 
sacrifice pmsonal gain, personal comfort, and personal convenience 
for the common good. I’his, 1 think, is a most elementary 
proposition to lay down. Public spirit, as 1 repeat, requires that 
you should subordiiute considerations of personal gain, personal 
convenience, and personal comfmrt to the good of the community 
which you want to serve. But this is not sufficient by itself, though 
that is all important There is another consideration which has 
come to be indispensable there. That is, we should be prepared 
to subordinate oar own personal judgment in the consideration 
of public matters to what is necessary for the common good. I 
have found in my twenty-five years* experience of public 
life that while men are willing to sacn-ifice money and thus 
tango personal gain, and while they are willing to take trouble and 
give up personal comfort and personal convenience, they find that 
the sacrifice of personal judgment is a much more difficult thing to 
do. Our main 'difficulty in public life springs as much 
from reluctance or, I would put it in stronger terms, from a consti¬ 
tutional incapacity of our people to subordinate personal judgment 
to the common gcod. Our main difficulties spring as much from 
this as from our indolence^ sloth, selfishness, or unwillingness to 
part with money and so forth. Gentlemen, these two considerations 
are involved in the true conception of public spirit. You must be 
prepared-—I may repcuit it for the third time—to sacrifice personal 
comfort, personal convenience and personal gain for the cmmmon 
good. More than that, we roust be prepared to set aside our own 
judgment as to what should be done if it is necessary in the jiublic 
interests that it should be done. We must distinguish between 
matters of conscience and matters of judgment. In matters of 
ccm'science, a man is justified, not only justified but is bound to 
stand up, as one against the whole world if necessary. But in 
matters of judgment there is no such responsibility. In matters of 
judgment it is often based upon experience, and the views of the 
leaders should, as a rule, prevail. Unless we are prepared to subor> 
dinale our judgment, common action becomes imposstbh*, and 
unless there is common action, effective action is impossible. In 
public life there can be no public spirit untMS we learn to lubordi* 
note our judgment to the judgment of those above ns, of leaders 
of public movements, who are entrusted widi the Feqwosibility 
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of leading us. These two considerations involved in genuine 
public spirit are not having a sufficiently strong hold upon us. 
Remenber that the question of co-operation and discipline 
which is bound up with the success of every public movement 
is bound up also with this question of public spirit. Unless there 
is due submission on the part of the followers to the views of those 
who for the moment happen to be leaders, unless we are willing to 
make the self-sacrifice necessary for the success of a movement, we 
cannot mcpect any great results to accrue from any movement. 
Moreover, remember that the instinct of our people for co-operating 
with one another and for discipline has not always shown itself in 
the past. If we want to render a better account of our public life, 
this weakness of ours will have to be overcome. We shall have to 
co-operate with one another better, we have to recognise the value 
of discipline better, than we have been in the habit of doing in the 
past. That is not my own experience, but it is the experience of 
all. It is the case of everybody trying to pull on each side. When 
you are trying to roll a huge stone uphill, you will find some men 
puriiing it side-ways and another set kicking it down, so that you 
find that there are different people giving it a different impetus. It 
is the same with public life. Taking the municipalities and the 
councils where there is some show of co-operation, if you look a 
little beneath the surface, you will find that different men are pulling 
in different ways. That is because the conception of public good 
is not the dominating idea of their work. Gentlemen, 1 am 
pointing out these difficulties to you not because I undervalue the 
work that is being done amidst great difficulties, but 1 am anxious 
thiit better work than vdiat is now being done should be done, and 
it is in the hands of the younger men to show that better work than 
what is being done at present will be done. In our public life there 
are n<M only these inherent difficulties which may roughly be 
summed up in the expression, * defect of character and capacity,' 
but there are certain outside difficulties which are truly of a formid¬ 
able character ; and it is in connection with these difficulties our 
public workers have specially to realize their responsibility so that 
they may be able to give the best that is in them, in these difficult 
diCQinstances, to their country. 

THE RULERS AND THE RULED 

GenUemen, it is not necessary for me to dwell on the excep¬ 
tional situation of this country. In the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence two races with divergent and different civilizaiions, with 
different toaditions and with different temperaments and attitudes 
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•f mind have cmne toother, and bomoever they may have come 
together, we have to recogniie the fact that they have to get on 
together. All thh imposes a great and special responsibility on 
either side. I would, therefore, point out to you that our difficul¬ 
ties do not end there. Even taking our own people themselves 
hito consideration, the diverse creeds and races, of which our 
population is composed, these diverse creeds and races constitute 
no small difficulty in our way. We have to take note of the fact 
that those who are entrusted with autliority in this country are 
of foreign origin. Their main interests are in their country. But 
we have at the same time to rememeber that the peculation of this 
country is not homogeneous, that it is tom by divisions and dissen¬ 
sions which are all the more acute because they, sometimes arise 
from considerations of race and creed, and no public worker and 
no man who is anxious to take a part in public life in this country 
will be justified in putting out of mind either the one or the other 
of tliese two considerations. I lay this proposition down as a safe 
proposition to make in the present state of things. What may 
happen in the future of course is not given to man to prophesy. 
But in tite present state of this country no true progress can be 
achieved unless these three sides that I have spoken join together. 
Cur population may be divided into Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
for the moment the other communities may be left out of account. 
Unless these three sides join hands, no real advance can be made. 
Our progress, therefore, in this country depends upon the harmoni¬ 
ous co-operation, first, between the rulers and the ruled, secondly 
between the two communities of which the ruled are composed. 
1 do not think that any one of us will stand up and contest the 
correctness of this proposition. Now, it is easy to lay down a pro¬ 
position like this. It is easy to say that all sides should co-operate 
and that they should be in harmony, and there would be no pro¬ 
gress unless there is harmony. But the question is how to secure 
this cooperation and harmony. As long as self-interest is the 
dominating factor in the affairs of men, and as long at people will 
be guided not only by what is just and fair but by passions and 
prejudices, so long the diflfculties will arise in Mcuring the co¬ 
operation which is very necessary for the progress of this country. 
There are certain broad considerations which may be attested 
to you all, so that each one of us in his own spliere may 
try to facilitate this work of co-operation and may try to 
work in practice for a common purpose and when we work 
for the common purpose that we have in view, then we diall 
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have the strength which is necessary to overcome these expanding 
difficulties that lie in our path. 

DUTY or RULERS 

As regards our rulers, 1 would like to say one word to them from 
this platform. I would like to say to them that if, on any account^ 
or, for any reason or by any means, they allow a suspicion to be 
created in the public nund of this country, as regards the character 
and intentions of their rule, then no amount of loyalty, no amount 
of s{Mrit of co-operation on the part of the people will help them 
long. If the rulers will not see to it, if the members of the ruling 
race, non-official as well as official, will not clearly realiae that, it 
will not do for this vast population to entertain a distrust as to the 
real character and the ultimate purpose of the British rule in this 
land ; if they do not clearly realize that, then I say to them that 
they have failed signally in a most responsible situation. But as 
long as they do that, as long as they do not lower the flag which 
has been raised in the past by some of their most eminent men, 
as long as they recognise that this rule exists for the welfarp of the 
people of India, that the object of this rule is gradually to raise the 
people to a position of equality n^ith those who are now in a 
position of authority, so long as this purpose is kept steadily in view, 
so long as this flag is not allowed to be lowered by selfish con¬ 
siderations, so long will the ruling race be performing ite part on the 
whole fairly and welt 

DUTIES OF THE RULED 

On the other hand, speaking to our own countrymen, I say this. 
We are bound by obligation; one obligation involves another. It 
is a reciprocal obligation. The rulers must accept the obligation 
of which I have spoken. On the other hand, our own people, 
especially the educated classes, must accept a corresponding obliga^ 
tion; that is to give no room by word or deed fur any questioning 
of our loyal acceptance of this rule. If we allow any ground 
for any distrust or any suspicion in the minds of our rulers 
like that, then the whole plant, the whole tree of confidence, is 
torn up by the roots at once. They are a very few men in this 
country and their minds can easily grow anxious, and if their 
minds should grow anxious they are armed with such powen that 
they can use them not only to prevent what is wrong but also to 
prevent sometimes what is not wrong. That is only natural. 
In the same place we should make worse mistakes. I am only 
ytatiw g the situation as it is and we have to realize it. There¬ 
fore, it *i8 a great, solemn, and supreme responsibility that resla 
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on our letders, leaders of public opinion in this land, not to give 
the il^htwt or the smallest room for suspicion to be engendered 
in the mind of the ruling race about our lofal acceptance of this 
rale. Having done that, the whole requirement of the situation is 
roughly satisfied on our part. We owe a duty not only to the rulers 
who have established order and unfurled this high flag, but also 
to our own country. In a sense the rulers will have no cause to 
complain, if there is perfect tranquility and perfect quiet in the 
land, and if there is no stir or any breath on the sea of public life ; 
if we accepted our lot as it is, said not a word, but went on 
paying our taxes and doing our ordinary work and said nothing 
about our rights, I do not think that the ruling authorities will 
complain. But that does not mean that we shall be doing our duty 
to our country. , We must not allow any suspicion to cross their 
mind as to our loyal acceptance of this rule. This rule which we 
have accepted is indispensable for our own progress and any dis¬ 
turbance of it means really throwing everything into the melting 
pot. Having taken care not to give room for that kind of suspicion, 
we have to see to it that we do our duty by our own ccmntry. That 
is to say that we have to build up the strength of our people so that 
they may be able to discharge all the responsibility which may 
ultimately devolve upon them. In our own public life, roughly 
speaking, we have to do three things. We have to build up the 
strength of our own people in public life, teach them the habits of 
co-operation and habits of discipline and spread among them the 
ideas of our rights: and then we have to bring this strength to 
bear upon the Government so that the bonds of freedom in this 
country may be widened, so that concessions might be followed by 
other concessions till at last we are able to hold our heads high 
like other people in other lands. We have to bring to bear strength 
upon the Government so that they may move with the lime. We 
have to see that such responsibility as has been given to us or as 
may be given to us is properly and efficiently discharged by us. 
Take the case of local bodies which are the real nurseries of local 
self-government. If we do our work properly and well in muiuci* 
paliiies and local boards, it will not be possible for those who are 
for progress to say * we have given you the chance, but what are 
you doing with it ?' We resent this argument when it is used, but 
we have to admit that there is a great deal of force in the aigumeoL 
We are not by any means satisfied with all the requirements of 
public life in the local bodies, and what is hafqrening there may 
also happen in other Gelds and in other directions, if further 
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responsibiliUei are eoaforred upon ui. We have, therefore, got to 
see to it that such responsibilities os ue conferred upon us are 
properly and eflSciently discharged by us. This is the three-fold 
work that lies before os in our public life. To sum up again, we 
have to build up the strength of our own people. How is it to be 
built up ? You cannot build up the strength of our people in a short 
time. It is bound to be a slow work. But it should be a steady 
and strenuous work. Every one of us must now devote ourselves 
to this work altogether. I will deal with this put of the subject 
towards the close of my address. We must go shout among the 
people, point out to them how other people are governed, point 
out also the advantages of their having a larger voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of their own ofiairs, impress upon them the responsibility 
which such self-government involves, and try to prepare them by 
the spread of education in a true sense among the people. Try 
to prepare them for this responsibility that we may expect good of 
them in the future. So far as the Government is concerned, you 
must remember that it is a British Home Government and it is 
accountable to the British democracy. That fact should inspire 
us with hope and also give us cleuly the idea that many of us have 
not of the slow manner in which this Government is bound to 
move. In England, every reform has been very slowly achieved. 
The Government does not care to move on until it realises that 
movement is absolutely necessary. The Englishman is here six 
thousand miles away from his land, but he has brought with him 
his instincts and traditions. Unless the Government sees clearly 
that thue is, beyond the shadow of doubt, evidence absolutely, that 
a fiurthu step in progress is necessary, you cannot expect the Gov¬ 
ernment to move of its own accord. The mistake that many of our 
people make is this that, by newspaper articles or speeches on 
platforms. Government would be brought to their view. Govern¬ 
ment is not moved by this. They are ready, they are anxious, to 
understand the value of the suggestions. Unless you fully satisfy 
them, you cannot reasonably expect Government to move. The 
Government is to woik und» the British democracy, and anybody 
who knows anything about British democracy will understand that 
it is hugely swayed by the considerations of humanity and justice. 
Anybody who undeistands that, will see that if we are only patient 
and persistent, this Government will ultimately be bound to accept 
the justice of the claims, provided they are just. We have, therefore, 
first of all to build up the strength of the people in public life and 
bring that strength to bear upon the Government. The people of 
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tliit oountrf must govern for themselves one day; that is the laer 
under Providence, I may say a few words on tfiis towards the close 
of my address. 1 am not speaking of the near future; gradual 
progress will lead to that goal, no matter how distant it be. We 
are not intended by Providence to always remain as a subject 
race—that is by no means possible. If we believe in Divine 
justice such an arrangement can never be attributed to the Creator. 
We may assume that our destiny will be the same in spirit as it 
has fallen to tl^ lot of other countries, a position of sdf-respect 
and dignity, and that a position of honor among the nations of 
the world is also in store for the people of India. What then 
is the position ? The movement of the world in the East uid 
West is towards representative government on a democratic basis. 
1 hope you will realise clearly the meaning of that. The days of 
personal rule even in the East are over; the days of personal rule 
in the West have long been over. The East and the West have 
come to stand so far as that matter is concerned on the same 
platform. We have to take advantage of the lesson, and we have 
to shape our course accordingly. The goal that we should keep 
in view, therefore, is representative government on a democratic 
basis. No longer government for a class whether it is for a class 
of Europeans and Indians, no longer government for a class cw 
section of a community such as Mahomedans as against Hindus or 
Hindus as against Mahomedans if possible. Government by repre¬ 
sentatives of all and government in the interests of the whole com¬ 
munity, that is the goal that has to be kept in view. Progress 
towards this goal has got to be made under British Rule. That 
is the other consideration that must constantly be kept in view. 
How is this to be achieved ? It is to be achieved in this way. 
The rulers have promised us of their own accord absolute equality 
with all the races in this land. We must put forth our best effort 
zealously to secure that equality, equality not only among Indian, 
but equality as between Indians and Englishmen in this country. 
That equality is not to be confined to cases that come before law 
courts, but equality in regard to every thing including the form of 
Government which the Englishmen have got for themselves else¬ 
where. That then is the goal Approach towards that goal is to be 
long. The realisation in pnmtice of that equality which has been pro¬ 
mised to us in theory by our rulers will only come slowly. You must 
remember that a great deal depends on yourselves. If we are not 
their equals to-day, it is because our average is much lower than their 
average, and there cannot be any equality so long as the averages 
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differ. We should never lose sight of that fact. I want you to try and 
build up a higher average in this country and build up that strength 
which is necessary before we can claim our equality with the rest 
of human beings, which shall be ours if we are only true to ourselves. 
There is nothing imp<»sible under British rule. If we only con¬ 
stantly keep in view these considerations in practical affairs, we shall 
endeavour to secure equality not only with the Englishmen in this 
country, but also in regard to the form of government which they 
have established for themselves everywhere else. This then is the 
direction in which we have to move. Our whole public work must 
be directed toimrds this end, towards the building up of our 
strength which can only come from a steady and persistent dis¬ 
charge of our public duties. Every man who has to work in the 
municipality as it is, and every man who does his work unselhshly, 
contributes to the strength of the people; every man who tries to 
impress our rulers with a sense of fairness and justice of our claims 
and of the sense of our capacity to manage onr affairs, contributes 
to the strength of the people. We have to build up this strength 
in a variety of and we have to bring this strength to bear 
upon the rulers and then further progress is a comparatively simple 
affair. 

THB HINDU-UAHOMEDAN PROBLEM 

There is one other consideration which the situation suggests, 
and which I must mention to you and that is in respect to our 
attitude towards the rulers. It is fairly clear because even if we 
were not so mind^, onr rulers are armed with authority which 
can compel our attention to duties in regard to them. The 
position is not quite so clear as regards the divisions among our¬ 
selves and the temptation when yon are hit to hit back, the tempta¬ 
tion to magnify small differences, the temptation to indulge in 
quarrel and conflicts which are best to be avoided. That tempta¬ 
tion is almost inevitable with the bulk of our people. It is no use 
minimising matters. This Hindu-Mahomedan question at the 
present moment is a most anxious one, not so much on this side 
because the Mahomedan community is a small one, but in certain 
provinces where they are in a numercial majority. This problem 
is one of acute gravity and it is the merest commonplace to say 
that unless we go on well with one another, Hindus and Maho- 
medans^ diere is really no progress possible for either of us. 1 do 
not want to apportion the blame, I have never done it, and 1 
will not do it on this occasion. It always takes two to make a 
quarrel. This is a safe propontion. 1 say this ftirther, that those 
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who pat foffNurd exac8««ted claimt for theoiMlves as also those 
who rant jurt claims coming from the other side equalljT make 
matters difliealt for both sidea There is a great deal of this at the 
premnt moment and what we require now is that a few men on 
either side who are willing to undertake the work should see that 
the small differences that separate us are kept merely imalli 
and that a constant endeavour is made to compose them and 
to see that the common points which bind us together are 
constantly and steadily kept in vieir. This is a matter 
of very great importance at the present moment. There are 
sectional organisations being formed eiwryvrhcro. The temptation 
to form a sectional organisation is very strong. I went a 
few days ago to Allahabad, and Z found the whole air 
there astir with this race feeling. What right and what political 
concessions that we should get for the people, and how we were 
governed, as these were minor matters to be brushed aside, llie 
thing that embittered the people most is the feeling that those 
people have got more seats than they should get, and that these 
people are asking for more than they should get. On the one side, 
the feeling was that these people resist what we ask ; we were atone 
time rulers of the land and we should get more than these other 
people. Questions like that embittered the relation^ social and 
personal, to such an extent that many thoughtful men are filled 
with grave apprehensions as to the future of the relations between 
the two communities. As to public worker he owes a responsibility 
not only to the present but to the future. These men who take 
mdes in these quarrels contribute their share to embitterment. 

The whole question becomes necessarily complicated and failure 
is certain. But they are uiged on by failures till they entirely lose 
sight of what is due from them to the people of the country. The 
future of the country depends pre-eminently upon harmonious co¬ 
operation between Hindus and Mahomedans. You cannot ^t rid 
of either the one or the other. The two have got to settle down and 
stoy together in this land and, therefore, they must work to^^ther. 
Without diis all hopes of a common nationality and all the advantages 
of self-government that come in irith common nationality are idle 
dreams to our people and, thmefore, public wmrkers must never lose 
sight of them, that they owe a duty to die future of their counby, 
and that they should do their best not to emphasise these diffoences 
but to compose them as far as possible If lU times passions are so 
roused that you are unable to do anything helpful, and if yon can 
do nothing to compose these differences^ hold your peace ; in any 
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case do not say anything or do not do anything that will embitter 
the situation any farther. A recognition of this essential duty 
is necessary before our public life really gathers that strength which 
it is necessary that it^should acquire. Tom among ourselves, we 
cannot build up any strength and cannot^bring any strength to 
bear upon the Government, and are unable to discharge our 
duties in the nurseries of self-government, and the whole thing will 
be in the feeble and chaotic state in which we sliall content to be 
as we are to-day. These are the responsibilities of public workers. 

STUDY OF PUBLIC QUESTIONS 

There are one or two other things that I want to mention : 
that is specially in connection with the reforms that have been 
recently granted. There is no doubt whatsoever that those who 
understand public affairs will at once recognise that these reforms 
have given great opportunities for the creation and for the building 
up of public opinion in this country, if nothing else. What we say 
in the Councils may or may not affect the rulers. 1 know it does 
affect the rulers and that very considerably. As a matter of fact, I 
found in days even before the reforms came, what we said used to 
have effect and influence upon the rulers, and what we say now 
naturally carries much more weight, not only because our numbers 
are large, but because there are wider powers conferred upon these 
Councils than they possessed before. You must deal with the 
ruling race as it is ; it is a hard-beaded race; no mere appeal to 
sentiment will go a long w.iy with that race. What is necessary is 
a careful and deep study of public questions. Our public men 
have b^un to acquire such a study. But you cannot bdce up that 
study when for the flrst time you go into the Council. Many of 
our men who are following their ordinary professional work in their 
life come forward and get themselves elected to the Council, and 
then they take up that study of public questions. Mind you, I find 
no fault with them, because in the past there has been no public 
life. But this must now cease. Only those who are acquainted 
with public questions and can deal with them with that weight and 
d igni ty which is necessary in the Councils should be sent to the 
Councils hereafter. If they know their subjects well, what they say 
will go much further with the ruling race than what they may say 
on mere sentiment. If public men are to study pubUe queatioDS, 
then the responsibility rests with the senior workers of this country 
to provide facilities to younger men for studying public qoestioni. 
'There are no such facilities anywhere at the present moment. 

Unless, our younger men take up the study of public questions, by 
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Mm liiiM tlMf ctMM to ptey a letdii^ pirt in public dRain h will 
not be ponible for tbem to acquiie that firm icqnaintuicet witb 
public queftiooa Mitf if Mffimble. 

Therelbre, h ti a new doty which our public men have to xeeog* 
nue if thef want to do their work property in Conncilfi in local 
bodiea, even in the preas. Public questions must be studied much 
■Kwe carefully and deeply than have been in the past Facilitiee 
must be provided for younger men in order that they may take up 
die study of public questions as soon as they can. Gentlemen, I 
have really spoken more than I intended and 1 think it is time 
that 1 should bring my remarks to a close. 

1 have dmdt with the difficulties of our'-public life as we see 
tbem, and 1 have also mentioned briefly the extraordinary difficul¬ 
ties that lie in our path. In fact, those difficulties are greater than 
conhont any other people on the face of the earth. I have pointed 
out to you also the special responsibilities that rest upon our work¬ 
ers firstly, as the result of the abnormal situation of the country, 
and secondly, as a result of temporary and existing causes. Now, 
1 will say one word in conclusion and then 1 will bring my remarks 
to a close. I have just now ptrinted out that our difficulties are 
much more formidable than those of any other people. Our path 
is not on level ground ; it is uphill and there is every discoun^e- 
ment in our path. We have got to face this, we should not be cast 
down and depressed by constant failures in out attempts. I have 
more than once said in other places, and I think I may repeat it 
here, that we have to realise that in our present state we can do 
work to our country as much by failures as by success. We 
cannot do more than what is possible in the existing circums-* 
tances, and we are answerable to God and man if we do not do all 
that is possible. 

WANTED YOUNG MEN 

But one requirement of the situtation above ail others is this 
that a sufficient number among us should come forward and 
up the work of public life fmr its own sake' exclusively.- Yon re¬ 
member that the expressitm 'public service’ has b^ used in 
the past to represent the Government service. A mao in 
public service means usually a man who is «i offidal. All that 
has to alter for our peo{de now. The meaning of public servme 
now for our people shbnld be voluntary service in the imasest 
of our fellow-beings. Govecnmmt service ahmild be dethroned 
from the place which it has held from our hearts all these years, 
and the real service should be installed in its piece, end thip ia 
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ponibte onljr’if a sufficient Bitmber of educated young mea eaa» 
forward to take up tin work of the country in the S[Mrit in which, 
it ought to be taken up. Nowhere eln are public affairs left 
eiclusively to nnn whMe whole time nearly is taken op irith. 
professional avocation. What srill you tiiink of a proprietor who 
employs a manager who spends the whole of fiis time in gardening 
and goes only in the evening to the &ctory and gives a fSsw orders^ 
or again what will you think of tlie naanager of a press who does 
other work during the day and turns off to the press only in the 
evenings ? lliere is no business in that kind of thing. We have 
now got to make a business of our public life, we^have now got to 
make a business of our public service. Young men must come 
forward to take up public service for its own sake, expecting 
nothing beyond one's own satisfaction and nothing less than 
a proper and efficient discharge of the service. Thfa is tlm 
supreme requirmnent of the situation. 1 do not mint to be 
unjust to those who are doing their best amidst difficulties. The 
earlier generation has done valuable work by clearing the ground. 
They have laid the foundation on which we should build the 
superstructure. The work of the coming generation is this work 
of superstructure, and this work is really not possible unless a 
sufficient number among us come forward to take up public life 
for its own sake. Look at the Members of the House of Commons. 
Many of these are men of means, but some of them are not men 
of means, and yet they exist solely and simply for public work. 
Surely there are enough number among our educated men who 
possess means of their omi. There are many among us who are 
welt provided for by industrious parents who have laid by a store 
for them ; many of the parents have spent the whole of their life¬ 
time either in Government service or in professional work, and 
they have well provided for their sons. There is no reason why 
these young men should allow their sense of filial duty so far as to 
make them walk exactly in the footsteps of their parents. They 
may now claim to judge for themselves as to how best they will 
utilise the education they receive and bow best they will serve the 
country which requires their service. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN 

To the young men of means 1 say this, and I shall continue to 
say it while there is breath in me. Go and lake up the work of 
the' country, take up public service in the sense in which 1 hai# 
described it for its own sake; think of the vast country that we have, 
tfaiitic the cares that have been bestowed upon it; iMnk of the 
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positkm vhidi the hamao bein^ of thia eountry are ca{>able of j 
and think ci the wwk that has been done to the country. This 
is a vMt irork, this is a rast mountain which requires vast fmce 
to move i^ and thia cannot be supplied by a few men working 
here and there or a huge number working in spare odd hours. 
Hiereforoi a great special responsibility rests on youngmen of means 
to come forward and take up the work of the country in that 
sf^it of devotion which the country has a right to demand at their 
handa If they do all that, I have no misgivings about the future ; 
I have enough faith in our own race, in the intelligence, in the 
capacity of our race. Young men of this country have got to 
be true to themselves. If they do this all else will come in its own 
time and so we riiall discharge that doty which we owe to ourselves 
out of our self-respect, and so we shall discharge that duty which 
we owe to those who have to come afterwards and so we shall have 
done that duty which we owe to our ancient land which has given 
us birth and which all of us love so well. 


INVESTMENTS IN INDIA 

The commercial and industrial evolution in India has, when the 
conditions, social and economic, obtaining in the country a century 
ago are taken into account, proceeded at a very extraordinary rate. 
People rarely attempt to realize what the conditions were, and are 
apt to criticize adversely the present administration of the country 
because its economic development does not appear to keep pace 
with Uiat of the nations of the West. It will be necessary, further 
on, to criticize the policy of the British Government in India in 
respect of several matters; but it is imperative, if such criticism is 
to be effective, to understand the circumstances of the country and 
to appreciate the conditions, social, political, and economic, which 
differentiate it, in respect of industry and commerce^ from any of 
the nations with which adverse critics usually compare it. 

Let us take, for example, the common criticism that, under our 
rule, the indigenous industries of India, which used to furnish so 
large a proportion of her exports, have dwindled or disappeared. 
Ifow those industries wme, for the most partj connected with tiie 
production of articles of luxury^-cloth of gold,^ embroid^es, mus¬ 
lins, and so forth ; (he surplusage, in feet, of the indigenous manu¬ 
factures for the wealthy. Articles of daily consumption by (be 
people at large (apart, of course, from certain food stuffs) have. 
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De«et formed the ttaple exports of India. And, eiMirt fitom certain 
raw materiali (such, for example as nitre) which India prodoced and 
other countries did not, it may be said generally, and with, suifi* 
cioit accuracy for present purposes, that, owing perhaps partly to 
the absence of a national oiganiation, but, as will be suggested, 
probaSly far more to the social traditions and instincts of the 
people, until the East India Company systematised matten^ there 
existed neither a r^ular export trade from India, nor organised 
popular industries within India. 

In a continent where the village was the social unit, where com* 
mnnications were precarious and difficult, and where the organising 
influence of a central power was felt only intermittently and then 
but seldom as an effort towards the well-being of the community at 
large, such Industries and handicrafts as had been evolved, were 
designed primarily towards the service of the small fraction of the 
community in the immediate neighbourhood. Only at the large 
centres, such as the Mughal Court at Delhi, did circumstances lend 
themselves to a comprehenstXe scheme of industrial organization. 
Again, the insecurity of all property, continuing through hundreds 
of years, had induced in the people habits which were most un¬ 
favourable to any wide diffusion of commercial enterprise. Since 
nothing was safe outside the personal control of the proprietor, pro¬ 
perty in the shape 'of money or valuables was invariably hidden 
away instead of being invested in profitable venture. The same 
feeling of insecurity tended to limit the scope of industry to the 
supply of strictly local needs. The advent of the East India Com¬ 
pany's systematic rule to a certain extent modified outward condi¬ 
tions, but did not really touch the inbred traditional instincts of 
Hindu society. Improved administration, especially on the coast 
line and at the chief ports of the country, encouraged larger specula¬ 
tive operations by the trading castes of the community, with wbeih, 
in its earlier years, the Company chiefly caine in contact. Vbr the 
first time, through the agency of the East India mochanti^ a r^lar 
market was opened up outside India for India’s raw material, and 
the risks incidental to supplyiitg that market was minimized tqr the 
improved administrative madiinery introduced into ffie Company’f 
provinces. But even so it wasi broadly speaking, taw materiid'' aJona 
that was exported Ind^enous manufiMtoras were nadieamt of on 
a large scale, and the Indian brokers and large Indian tamdlords tff 
Bmrgal were those who diiefly benefited by the commeioe. Hie 
East India Company wanted dividend^ and were nabually irriefestod 
rather in quick returns than in proqiective advantages lo be derived 
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from CuMretclufig neamrei deiigned for the commercial and indoa* 
trial reganention of India ; and the improvement! in government 
ware conieqnantly aimed rather at acliieving the former than at ai- 
piring to the latter. 

With the snhsUttttion of the Crown for the Company all this wai 
modified, and consideration! of commercial profit and Ion ceased 
to be of direct interest save as an index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the country at large; and a perusal of the Prioair 
LUtsrt tf tkt Afarptess ef Dalkousie will show what a difference 
in outlook this must have meant. Commerce now became the coa> 
cem of private enterprise primarily, to be fostered by the Ctovem- 
ment with regard to the general well-being of the people. Greater 
attention was directed to agricultural interests, and mMSures were 
concerted for their promotion. Indigenous industries Came under 
consideration, and It was observed with concern that changes in 
Europe, incidental to the vast expansion in the use of steam 
machinery, with the concomitant chmpness in output, had 
resulted in flooding India with imports—especially of woollen and 
cotton materials—which were npidly killing off home manufactures. 
Simultaneously, certain other exports of raw materials declined. 
Nitre, already referred to, ceased to be needed for the manufacture 
of explosives in Europe, consequent o n chemical discoverim there ; 
while, in spite of increased facilities and security of communication 
and the extension of railroads in India, it sras becoming increas¬ 
ingly ^flfoult to maintain the competition of Indian exports of raw 
material generally to Eurqie. All these circumstances insensibly 
tended towards a reorganisation of the industrial conditions of the 
country, and, as a first indication of the change, resulted in the 
establishmmit of the jute mills in Bengal and the cotton mills iff 
Bombay, which may be said to have been the first grmit stride in the 
direction of Indian industrial development, apart from agriculture 
and railways. Meanwhile, Uie posnbilities of India in respect of 
agriculture bad undergone great expansion under the impetus of 
British capital in Behar and Assam in the north-east, and in the 
Neilghenies in the south, where Englishmen had introdneed die 
cultivation of tea, coflbe^ and indigo, EngUsb capital was dios 
finding its way into India, not cmly for the devek^ment of agri- 
cuHure, but also for the estidilishmenr of indigenous indnitrim^ for' 
the jute nulls of Calcutta (unlike the cotton mUls) are praetieslly 
all the lesult of British enterprise. 

With this influx of capital, however, arose chcumslanees which' 
must now be briefly explained in order to make clek( why, in any* 
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sunref of India at a field lor invattineiiti it is aecetsary to ditcrimi- 
nate between British India and Nadve States. As early as 1798 
it had been found necessary to ^hibit British subjects from 
lending money to Indian Princes (Statute 37 , Geo.!!!., cap. 14 s, 
sec. xzviii.) without the consent of tlm British Indian authorities, 
as coosidecahle mischief had preriously resulted from the practice. 
The restriction continued in force until i 88 s, when it was relaxed 
in the particular case of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, when 
permisrion was given to the Nisam's Government to negotiate 
direct with an English financial house. Owing to suspicions of 
fraud on the part of the Nisam’s agent, matters eventually came 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, who, in 
i 888 | tendered advice, as a result of which it had to be laid down, 
as a general principle^ that whenever a Native State decided upon 
an undertaking, the prosecution of which required a financial 
arrangement with capitalists, the Government of India would, in 
protection of the interests of the State, negotiate with the capitalists 
the necessary instrument. Analogous to this, and, in part, for 
similar reasons, have been hud down certain restrictions upon 
mining and railway enterprises in Native States. Without going 
into particulars of policy, it must suffice here to say that Native 
States are required to inform the political officers of all contem¬ 
plated concessions in regard to minerals, and that the local govern¬ 
ment’s sanction is required to exploring and prospecting licenses 
even when these are drawn up in certain authoritatively prescribed 
forms. If, however, there is any deviation from these forms, or if 
the licenses confer any right on the licensee thereafter to apply for 
and obtain a mining lease of a portion of the area in qumtion, the 
sanction of the Government of India must be secured. Mining 
leases in Narive States all need the sanction of the Government of 
India, The reason why it is necessary to emphasize this point is 
th^ Native States, while recognising that, in regard to negotiation 
with oqiitalists not their own subjects the protection of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is valuable, regard the disability in the matter of 
independent negotiation of prospecting and exploring licenses, and 
of the grant of mining concessions, when these do not concern 
fore«n capitalists, as an infrbgement of their prerogative, which, 
rather than submit to^ causes them to prefer, not inCrequently, to 
forego the prospective benefits arising from the opening op of the 
natural resources of their States. It is not proposed, in tUs artfole, 
to discuss the justification for restrictions wbidi have iheir root 
chiefly in political considerations, especially ai it is bdieved that 
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the Government of fmKe an tally Alive to the diAwbeeki in(^en* 
tal to their poliqf hi thii matter ; but no paper dealing' with tome 
of tlie openii^ for inveatment of capital in Indian enterprises could 
atlurd to overlook a restriction which must vitally affect the embar¬ 
kation in ii^nitrial enterpriiei in a very large area of the Indian 
peniniula. 

Reverting to the general theme, we had arrived at the point 
at which the flow certain Indian exports of raw material was 
beginning to diminish or disappear, owing to auecessful snbstitution 
of cheaper equivalents, while cheaper imported manufactured 
articlea were succeeding in stifling some of the Indian handicrafts— 
such as weaving. Hitherto no direct reference has been made to 
two matters of the utmost importance to our subject, namely, 
the mineral products of India, actual and potential, and railway 
enterprise and construction. The general trend of the economic ' 
and industrial evolution of India, though profoundly modified 
by, was in essentials independent of, the latter; but the ex¬ 
ploitation of the most important of India’s mineral resources 
proceeds, as will be shown, almost hand in hand with the 
development of railway communications. For example, coal, 
though known to exist in many parts of India, would probably 
never h&vn been worked to the extent of its present production but 
for the railway demand, nor except for the facility afforded by 
railway transit could it have been profitably delivered at the ports. 
Again, iron ore of high grade occurs with sufficient frequency in 
the Indian area but it can only be worked profitably provided fuel 
is easily and cheaply accessible; and this condition as a rule postu¬ 
lates railway connections. Apart, however, from the effect of these 
in relation to particular industries, the profound influence which 
they hqve exercised over the general economic situation can hardly 
be overstated. India, from being (as it still is politically) a patch- 
work of heterogeneous nationalities and raceib has become, econo¬ 
mically, and to some extent industrially, a homogeneous whole. 
Where a fiiilnie of the aops in one part of the country used to cause 
local devasution only, it now mfluences the economy of the whole 
country. Starvatimi and misery are indeed averted in the affected 
locality, but at the cost of a rise in prices from Peshawar to Cape 
Comorin. Again, the development of new industrial' on a huge 
scale in India appreciably modifies the durtribation of the popula¬ 
tion and is exercising a perce{^le influence upon custom and caste 
tradition; mid all these fimtors inevitably affect conditiems from tiie 
point of view of foreign capital. 
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Bat, apart Groai the changes above referred to, which have come 
Mtomatically in the train of a strong administration applying 
modem improvements to the smvice of the ancient civilixation of 
India, the most vital and hitH«aching of the reforms, from the com¬ 
mercial standpoint of recent times has been the substitution of a 
gold for a silver standard of currency. It S almost impossible to 
realise to^y the disturbance to commerce and industry which 
accompanied the violent fluctuations in exchange which took place 
between the years 1887 and 1897 . With the rupee varying between. 
IS. ad. and is. 1 id., and the checks on business which were an 
accompaniment of these fluctuations, capital was necessarily deterred 
from Indian investments, and the exchange banks and brokers were 
the only people who profited. A perusal of books such as ** The 
Industrial Competition of Asia,” by Claremont. Daniell, will give 
some idea of the vital importance of the question as it presented 
itself to thinkecs in the nineties, and will make clear the extent to 
which the uncertainties of those days operated to prevent invest¬ 
ment in India. Such investments under the then conditions could 
only be speculative. To-^lay, however, the sovereign is current in 
India just as it is in England, and fifteen rupees is its constant 
equivalmit, with the result that the investing capitalist in England 
knows precisely, subject to bank discount, the position in which he 
stands, and the liability which he incurs, in relation to any Indian 
project. 

With these preliminary explanations it is now possible to give, 
ir 4 brief outline, under their several headings, some of the industries, 
projects and enterprises which are deserving of greater attention at 
the hands of British capitalists than they have received in the past. 
It has already been shown that undertakings of a commercial or 
indnsh’ial nature in Native Slates stand upon a, somewhat different 
footing from those in British India; and the necessity for discrimina¬ 
tion in this matter will be emphasised anew in the appropriate place. 
Disregarding this distinction for the moment, it seems convenient to 
^vide our subject into two main headings, namely, firsts the existing 
industries which are capable of large development, and secof^ the 
updevek^ied resources of the country. In regard to the first head¬ 
ing it will further be necessary to discriminate between those which 
■re controlled or directed by Government and those which are 
administered by .prirate enterprise. 

Existihg Inoustribs • 

A.—Cfndrr G^tnmni CttUroL—ltk the forefront of this heading 
come nflwssrs, Port Trust and Municifutl loans, mid certain agricul- 
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tunl pnducti, todi tai opittm, lieiiip, ^gs, tobaeco^ and so forth. 
Tlie oonstniction of railwajs in India was largelf the work of private 
companies, bnt under a contract with Government by which the 
latter, after the lapse of a specific period, had the option of pnr- 
cbase~an option of which the Government of India have availed 
themselves. For convenience, however, the railway systems con¬ 
tinue to be administered by the companies' boards. Railway exten- 
aions, on the other hand, apart from those undertaken by the larger 
railway systems, have largely been the work, in recent years, of 
private business firms, notably Messrs. Killick Nixon and Ca in 
Bombay and Messrs. Martin and Ca in Calcutta; the extension, 
when constructed, being usually worked by the larger railmiy system 
with which it is connected. A glance at the map of India will suffice 
to show that, even away from the desert areas, huge 8t»ces still 
remain unserved with railway communication, and that there is 
ample scope for extension. And here it becomes necessary to 
advert to the controlling authority. In a country like India it is 
obviously necessary that railway communications, which, besides 
being of commercial and industrial import to the country, are also 
of vital concern politically, should remain, in the last resort, under 
the control of the governing authority. It is also of moment that 
railway schemes should be scrutinised in the most cmreful possible 
manner with a view to avoiding liasty and ill-considered extensions. 
To the invmting capitalist such scrutiny is of value as assuring him 
that a given project is essentially sound. 

There is, however, a wide gulf between cautious investigation 
and the intolerable and unjustifiable delays which have sometimes 
characterised the administration of projected railway extensions in 
the past Where a scheme, as is often the case, involves traversing 
foreign territory a Native State) there are, of course, questions 
of a political character involved which afford a reason for some 
delay, but there are instances of procrastination on the part of the 
Government of India in the past which are not susceptible of 
reasonable explanation and which cannot fail to have had a most 
discouraging eff«:t uprni those who, whether from a phtlmthropic 
or a purely commercial point of view, have been desirous of forther- 
ing the extension of railway communicaticm in India. Perhaps the 
worst instance on record is the Bam Light Railway which I opened 
in 1903, and which had been more than ten years before the 
Government of India before its constrdctioni, which oeeopicd ten 
months, was sanctioned. Yet the Ban! Light Rftilway, designed 
to serve the cotton industry of the Deccan, was mneof those- imaU 
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extanaions which are bound to be a prqBuble venture, white the 
political inuea involved were of the simplest character. It is not, 
however,, necessary (though it would be quite easy) to multiply 
instances of this character. Lord Curzon quickly realised the 
necessity for reform in railway control, and instituted a central 
Government Railway Board, with a constitution designed with a 
view to the more rapid disposal of business, and there has been 
considerable improvement latterly, though complaints of delays and 
needless correspondence are still heard. These, it is to be hoped, 
will become fewer, and in any case there has been no period, since 
railway construction was first commenced under the inspiring 
administration of Lord Dalhousie, when projects for extension 
received mmre prompt and businesslike consideration at the hands 
of Government, or ofiered a more certain return in interest on 
capital than is the case now. In no country, it may confidently be 
said, are people quicker to avail themselves of increased facilities 
of communication, both for themselves and their produce, than in 
India, and even in the small province of Kathiawar, which, for 
pnlilical reasons upon which it is not necessary to enter here, is a 
fiscal entity by itself, debarred from profiting by the fiee trade 
within the continent of India, efficient railway administration would 
produce an all-round interest on capital expenditure approaching 
7% or 8%. I'here is thus unlimited scope for railway enterprise of 
a profitable kind in India. It has occurred that when railway 
schemes were being considered that there has been a disposition on 
the part of the official authority to let the outside capitalist have 
the least promising undertakings whilst reserving for Government 
those erf' assured good prospects. This is naturally a policy that 
does not encourage the investor, and it is to be hoped that wismr 
counsels will now prevail. 

Of Port Trust and Municipal loans it is not necessary to say 
mudi. Such concerns as the Bombay and Calcutta Port Trusts 
are as safe, and probably as efficiently administered, as are the 
-affairs of any corresponding bodies in Europe ; while tiie municipal 
corpontiona of the Presidency towns command the fullest confi¬ 
dence in the money market 

Except in respect of those products of agriculture which were 
ori^naUy alarted by British capital, such as tea, indigo, coffee, etc., 
there are practically none which have been the subject of foreign 
investment. Opium is, in any case, doomed ; but its doom is a 
matter of vital concern, not so much to the private capitalist, 
iHdian or foreign, as to the Native States of India. Though the 
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'matter is not directly relevant to the subfect of this paper, the 
serious effect of the abolition of the opium cultivation upon the 
revenues of several Native States oiaj be emphasised. It was 
recently pointed out in the Jimes that opium had been cultivated 
from a date long anterior to our rule, and if its prohibitiott is to 
cripple the resources cff any State surely it is our duty to shue the 
loss ; and the direct loss to the Native Sta^ arill be a heavy one. 
The States were not consulted in our policy, and Govemmmit 
should see that we in India do not practise [diilanthropy at tlie 
expense of others, however fashionable the policy may be at home. 

However, opium cultivation does not come within consideration 
here, nor docs that of hemp, sugar or, exc^ indirectly, tobacco. 
The cultivation of tobacco has not been the subject of investment 
so much as its preparation and manufacture ; and in respect of the 
latter, though there is doubtless room for further enterprise, 
especially in improvements in preparation and manufacture, such 
as will enable Indian cigars to compete more successfully in the 
open market with Dutch and other products, there is probably 
httic necessity to draw more particular attention to this subject here. 

'Q.—JPrivate Industries Independent of Government.’—\X is only 
possible to give a very incomplete list, and a very general descrip- 
-tion, of the industries under this heading which are appropriate as 
liiveslments for British capital. Allusion has already been made to 
the great jute industry of Calcutta and Bengal, and to the flourish¬ 
ing cotton-spinning and weaving mills of the Bombay Presidency. 
It was stated that the former was almost exclusively the result ctf 
British enterprise and represented , British investments. The 
cotton mills of Bombay, cm the other hand, are to a for larger 
extent the property and enterprise of the Indian mercantile com¬ 
munity. It must not, however, on that acc»UDt be supposed 
tluit these are worked exclusively by Indian capital, or are 
independent of British investments. The exchange {woblem has 
been solved and a gold standard luts been introduced ; there is 
practically a contiuuous demand for money for fii|ancing the 
Bombay cotton mills, and a s^% return can be counted upon on 
what IS, if ordinary care be taken, an absolutely safe investment. 

Indigo planting has been killed as a profitable invertment by 
the discovery of cbemical substitute^ though fresh eaqperiments 
are reported to have been made recently with a view to enable 
the natural dye to compete successfully with Uie syiMhetic 
product i but it remaim to be proved whether the results will 
restore indigo cultivation to its fcweaer .prospeticy. Under- the 
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heading of Agricultiiie, there remain only tea and coffee planting 
which have been the goal of British investments. Climatic reasons 
are doubtless in part responsible for this. 'IMie Englislnnan thrives 
in the climate where coffee and tea are grown belter than in the 
burning plains of Central India. It is, nevertheless, difficult to 
appreciate the reasons which have restrained the English investor 
from interesting himself in the cultivation of cotton or wheat. It 
is tme that the Indian ryot is a skilful agriculturist who has not 
much to learn in regard to the mere routine production of his crop; 
and he is content with a small profit on his labour. He is, how* 
ever, not an economical nor an enterprising individual. All the 
experiments which have been made with a view to improving the 
quality of the cotton of India have been conducted by Government, 
and it is'more than doubtful whether, when effected, they are 
made the most of by the Indian cultivator. l*hat a profit is to be 
made on cotton cultivation on a considerable scale is beyond 
question, and that the investment of capital to that end would be 
beneficial to India as well as to the investor, cannot be doubted. 
Since it pays the ryot to give, on what is known as the 6 hag batai 
(revenue in kind) system, one-half of his crop to the landlord, and 
since the Gk)vernment rent demand is often not more than one- 
tenth of the value of an average crop, it is reasonable to contend 
that cultivation on an extensive scale would show a substantial 
profit. 

While the greater part of the mineral wealth of India must be 
considered under the heading of undeveloped resources, there are 
three products which no longer come within that category. The 
devdopment of coal-mining in India is one of the most remarkable 
events in the industrial history of the country. In 1885, barely a 
million tons of coal were produced; twenty years later the output 
amounted to 8,417,739 >9°^ quantity rose to 9,783,150 

tons, with a pit-mouth value of approximately 1,000,000 ; and the 
annual output is now well over ten million tons. Ninety-five per 
cent, of tlte production is utilised for the domestic industries of 
the country, and, since only 30%, or less, of this is consumed by 
railways^ it may be inferred that there is a steadily Increasing 
deottnd for coal in furthming othw industrial developments. The 
greater part of the total output comes from Bengal, but the produc¬ 
tion m the Central Provinces and in Hyderabad (Deccan) shows a 
steady mcrease. Coal is known to exi8t,also in Rijputana, Cutcb, 
and in other localities, and dime appears to be a good prospect of 
ccMHiderabte further devdopment of the industry. The boom 
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which McooipKiitcd the explokation of coal between 1905 and 1906 
has aomewhat aabsided; and as the inflUed prices which niled for 
a time iiave gone back| the industry may be said to be in a normal 
stage of development, and, with reasonable caution, to afford an 
opening for very profitable investment The second mineral pro¬ 
duct, in the development of which great strides have been made, 
is petroleum. It is but twenty years since the first deep wells were 
drilled iu Burma. Sir Thomas Holland, in his “Sketch of the 
Mineral Resources of India”—* booklet which is invaluable to 
those interested in Indian development—shows that between the 
years 190a and 1906 the production of petroleum increased from 
56^ to 140I million gallons; and that, while the local consumption 
of petroleum has enormously increased, the imports of fmreign oil 
have shown a fairly steady decline from 76^ million gallons in 1903 
to million gallons in 1907. As it still pays, in Burma, to work 
liand-dug wells, it is clear that there is ample scope yet for the 
furthet development of the industry; and although exports are as 
yet comparatively sm ill, and fluctuate owing to commercial agree¬ 
ments between the companies and trusts concerned in the oil trade, 
it is safe to predict that in Burma, where^ as Sir T. Holland says, 
the conditions for oil production “ have been ideal,” there is a 
great future for the industry. 

The third mineral product of importance which no longer comes 
within the category of undeveloped resources, is gold, for the total 
value of the gold produced in the Kolar goldfields in Mysore, 
since wcnrkings b^n in 1886, now amounts to over thirty million 
pounds sterling. In actual value of annual output the gold mining 
industry in India still holds a lead over coal, although only by 
assigning pit-mouth prices in estimating the value of the latter. 
Within the past ten or twelve years prospectors have been busy 
prospecting for gold over the whole area of what is knosm as the 
Dbarwar system, and development, with good prospects of a remu¬ 
nerative output, is now in progress there. 

U-mobvxlopsd RxsouacBS 

It is, however, in respect of the undeveloped resources of India 
that there is the greatest scope for enterprisa In a paper such as 
this it is only possible to indicate a few of themany dhectioas m 
which the investment of capital is likely to be profitable not only, to 
the investor but to the country at large, and it is no part of my 
purpose to include consideration of Uie more i^>ecnlative projects. 
Just as we have seen, in considering the exbilng indastries of our 
great dependency that, whereas there has been no great expansion 
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of Bgriciilturid entoprise in respect of indigenous produce, it bis 
been posmUe to develop dte eultivetion of products foreign to India, 
such aa tea, coflee, &c., and that, in the process of such deTelo^v 
ment, it has been the privilege and advantage of English capital to 
initiate the innovation, so in respect of undeveloped industries it is 
now necessary to lay some stress upon the prospective importance 
of rubber cuUimition, in the hope that its development in the 
Indian rc^'on may be furthered by Britisli enterprise and may 
receive the encouragement it should do at the hands of the local 
governments in India. Since it has already been demonstrated 
that several variefles of rubber thrive, and c.tn be profitably culii* 
vated, in Burma it might have been legitimate to include rubber 
cnltivation under our Rrst heading, along witli tea, indigo, &c.; but 
although it is over thirty years since Para riiblier w.is first intro* 
duced into Burma, the rate of development of its cultivation, partly 
owing to the action of the local governments, and partly through 
ignorance on the part of the general public as to the progress of 
the experiment, has lieen lamentably slow; and, the great opening 
afltirded by the vastly increased demand for the product has not as 
yet called forth the requisite enterprise in experimenting in the 
cultivation in those parts of India which seem adapted to it. It is 
to be feared, however, that this is at least as much the fault of the 
governments in India as of the British and Indians who might be 
expected to develop the industry. Reference has already been 
made to the inordinate delays on the part of the authorities which 
used to mar their adminstration in respect of railway development, 
and it will be necessary to comment further on upon the same 
handicap imposed upon the development of some of the mineral 
resources of India. Here it becomes a duty to protest against the 
altogether extravagant delays of which the Government of Burma 
has been guilty in disposing of appIicAtions for rubber grants. 
Bight months-^no less I—U considered the normal period requisite 
to enable the authorities to come to a decision on a simple applica¬ 
tion for a grant of land for the purpose, and even this interval is 
oftmi exceeded. Were rubber a new and dangerous explosive there 
might be lome excuse ftw such procrastination in determining 
wbetber it should be cultivated cr noi ; but it is not even the case 
that 'BO pioMsioa bat been made in the regulations for it. Rules 
were dnwn up on April sy, 1906, and amended on August 30, 
19x0; a»dj wbalaver may. be said as to the merits of the regulations, 
they at least present no features of such com{dication as would' 
aecourt for, or-justify, the delay of practioally a year in adjudkating 
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upon applications to (Operate under them. As to their m^ils, 
howeYer, a word is necesMry. Rubber cultivation in Burma upon 
a large scale is comparatively re<»nt. It promises to develop into 
ap industry of great importance both for Burma and India. In its 
early days one would have expected from the authoritimi an encour¬ 
aging and sympath^ic attitude, however hedged about with safe¬ 
guards protecting the rights of the State in the future. But it will 
be found that the Government of Burma take power to levy a rent 
of Rs. s5 an acre per annum I It is true that this is the maximum 
figure; but since it far exceeds the rates levied on land miywbere 
in India, except pmhaps in a few places in Natifu States where 
Malwa opiumr is grown, there is little doubt that the possibility of 
being assessed to such a rent is having the effect of deterrii^ many 
Europeans and Burinans from entering upon an industry of great 
possibilities. It is to be hoped that the Government of Burma 
may see its way to modify its attitude in regard to what may become 
a factor of no small importance in the commercial development of 
Lower Burma, and that other local Governments in India may 
extend a more sympathetic treatment to the subject. There are 
many tracts in Southern India, and perhaps in Assam and parts of 
Ben^l, where it is probable, in view of the experience gained in 
Burma, that rubber may be profitably cultivated, and it seems to 
be a field tor investment well worthy of consideration. A good 
idea of Ute process and of the conditions necessary for success may 
be gained by a perusal of Mr, Ryan’s “ Notes on the Cultivation of 
Rubber,” published last year by the Myles Standiah & Co.’8 
Electric Press, Rangoon. 

The leather industry in India is one which has by no means 
reached the limit of its expansion. Cawnpore, which has witnessed 
the rise of this trade on a large scale, is perhaps still at the head of 
it I but huge tanneries exist in several centres, notably in Bombay, 
where Sir A. Peerbhoy has developed a large, prosperous and 
growing industry. Hides are plentiful and cheap ; and though not 
perhapsof Europeui quality, are now worked up to a state of finish 
which renders it difficult to distinguish between the indigenous 
and the imported product. No fewet than 38,000,000 hides and 
skins were still exported from India in 1907-8, and, so loqg as that 
is the condition of affairs it Is safe to assume that there is room fw 
a large expansion of the tanning and leather industry. 

It is, however, chiefly in respect of metalliferous minerals 
that there seems to be an almost unlimited field for development 
in India. It is impossible in a paper of this desctipti<m to 
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attempt to give an e'khaustive account of the possibilities of the 
cuBf and I must again refer to Sir T. Holland’s sketch as giving 
the most authoritative account of the possibilities of India as a 
field for the prospector. Here it most suffice to ‘ indicate briefly 
the development that has taken place in the discovery and 
production of iron and manganese. In regard to iron in parti¬ 
cular, great and important progress has been made since r904 
commencing with the discovery of rich ore bodies in the Raipur 
district of the Central Provinces and in the Mayurbhanj State. 
These are now in process of development by a syndicate 
organized by the late Mr. Tata, a Farsi merchant of great enter¬ 
prise and commanding business ability. Large steel and iron 
Works are in process of construction, and promise to become a 
must important factor in the industrial evolution of the country. 
There is no reason to suppose that this industry is not capable of 
vast development. Iron ore occurs with frequency in many parts 
of the Indian peninsula, and the discovery of other places where 
conditions are favourable to a profitable development of the 
industry is probably only a question of time and enterprise. 

When it is stated that it was only twenty years ago that the 
first attempt to exploit the manganese deposits of India was 
made, and that in 1907* *' India probably turned out a larger 
quantity of high grade ore than any other country,” it will be 
realized, not only that the mineral development of India is 
still in its infancy, -but that a very rapid return awaits the 
judicious investor who will turn his attention to this aspect of 
commercial enterprise. But in connection especially with 
manganese, the feature which offers the greatest scope for 
improvement is the unprofitable manner (to India) in which the 
product is disposed of. Practically the whole of the ore is 
exported direct, and worked up in Europe and America, tiere 
there would seem to be a large field for a scheme of profitable 
manufiicture. A large area of manganese-bearing country lies 
within the limits of Native State territory; and it is with special 
reforence to schemed of development in those limits diat 
advertence was made earlier in this paper to tlm restrictions 
on die Uberty of action on the part of Chiefs. The restrictions 
operate deleteriously, not only, as already mentioned, in the 
direction of deterrii^ our allies from entering into arrangements 
with financial authorities seeking concessions, bat also in con- 

* Sir T. KoHaad’s ** Sketch of the ICiaetal Reioiirces of India,” p. 35, 
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nKtkm with the delays incidental to concluding arrangements of 
a business character. The correspondence entailed, even when a 
Chief is willing to negotiate in strict accordance with the regula¬ 
tions laid down by Government, is so prolonged, and delays 
in obtaining sanction so intolerable, that business people are 
discouraged from prosecuting schemes Involving so many 
difficulties and obstacles. It is only fair to Government to add 
that this is no lunger due so much to the nature of the 
‘Regulations on the subject, which were revised by Lord Curzon*s 
Government in 1899, and which in themselves are open to few 
objections. The delays, especially those connected with projects 
for Native States, apparently take place in the departments of the 
Government concerned and must be due to faulty administration. 

In considering the starting of a new enterprise the labour 
question must be mentioned. The supply of labour is deficient 
for many purposes, and skilled labour particularly so. Wages 
in consequence have become very high. Still more difficult 
it is to obtain proper supervisors. European managers and over¬ 
seers arc, of course, expensive, and only certain classes and 
castes of Indians are well qualified for this purpose. But the 
field of selection is enlarging as more natives of the higher 
are training themselves in handicrafts. This, in past days, 
would have been held to be derogatory, for manual labour was 
considered only fit to be undertaken by the lower castes. 

One other point may be alluded to, which consists in the fact 
that the Indian is beginning to venture to invest his money 
instead of hoarding or converting it into jewellery. When this 
sense of security is developed and civilised methods of saving 
are adopted, the marketing of £ 200,000,000, which is the amount 
estimated of bullion lying idle, will make an economic change 
of no small moment. Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson drew attention 
to this in submitting the last Budget, basing his remarks on the 
fact that from April to December about ;£3,ooo,ooo, in coin had 
been imported, which under conditions that had come to be 
regarded as normal, would luive been presented at the currency 
offices in exchange for rupees ; whereas the greater share of it had 
not come into the hands of Government directly or indirectly 
and was believed to have gone straight into consumption. 

India is passing through a most important stage of her 
political evolution just now, and this is re-acting on all 
departments of her social life. This is not the place in which 
to enter upon a discussion of her political aspirations, but it 
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may be well to make one or two observattoas upoa mattem 
which have a direct bearing upon her economic well-being. 
Partly as the outcome of political agitation there had been- 
a movement in the direction of protection of her home industriea, 
which ii known in India as the swadesAi movement. In so far as 
this denotes a genuine interest in the promotion of the well-being ot 
indigenous manufactures and of their extension, it is not only all to 
the good, but it is one which has the cordial support of all English¬ 
men who have the prosperity of India at heart. Divested of political 
attributes, it is an indication of a wholesome ambition which all 
disinterested persons must sympathise with. Again, in conformity 
with the policy of gradually, as conditions justify it, effecting a 
further extension of the principle of devolving a growing share in the 
administration of Indian affairs upon the people of India, certain 
measures—the so-called “reforms”—have recently been passed 
enlarging the scope of the Legislative Councils of India. All this is 
as it should be ; but it would be well if the statesmen who guide the 
destinies of India could visualize the problem of our Eastern 
Empire as a whole. To give with one hand and to withhold with 
the other—to grant enlarged opportunities for debating and deter¬ 
mining the laws of the country, and of discussing its financial policy, 
at the same time imposing restrictions upon its liberty of action in 
respect of the factors determining its economic prosperity—such an 
attitude is impossible of maintenance. So long as the fiscal policy 
of India is shaped in the interest of British trade, rather than from 
Calcutta with a single view to India’s economic well-being, we shall 
remain exposed to criticism, and the commerce and development of 
orr Eastern Empire will remain under the obligation to wait upon 
the necessities of English politics. India has achieved much; 
entrusted with greater freedom to develop her commercial and in¬ 
dustrial resources, she should enter upon a period of increasing 
prosperity which, in turn, could not fail to react favourably upon 
the interests of those who are desirous of assisting in developing her 
natural resources. (Lord Lamington in the Financial Reoiewof 
Rmimi.) 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 

Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary for India, made the usual state¬ 
ment in explanation of the Indian Budget. He said: There is 
n regrettable custom which, if not unbroken and unbreakable, is 
at any rate nearly always respected—that the representative of the 
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India Office should thrust himself and his department only once 
a year upou the attention of the House. And yet 1 am conscious 
that this year the House has been asked to listen to me twice in 
one week, and this at a time when the noise and excitement of 
party strife are at their height, and when ominous clouds are hang¬ 
ing low over Europe. . But 1 make no apology, for India is, and 
India will remain, among the first of England's responsibilities 
and among the first of England’s glories. 

AFTER-SUPPER BET 

to 

After paying a tribute to the late Mr. John Ellis and the late 
Mr. Buchanan—two of his predecessurs in the office of Under¬ 
secretary—Mr. Montagu continued : Last year, it will be remem¬ 
bered, I gave the House some figures to show the numbers of the 
people which we had to deal with. I can give them more 
accurately this year, because in India, as in this country, a census 
was taken last spring. Within nine days of the enumeration the 
Government of India were able to announce the provisional figures 
of the provinces, feudatory States, and principal towns whereas 
the corresponding provisional figures in this country were not 
announced for seven weeks. Census-taking in India is not without 
its difficulties. 1 have heard of a case where a certain tribe became 
convinced that the enumeration was the preliminary to their being 
sold as slaves. The officer in charge realised that some other 
plausible hypothesis was wanted, so he summoned the chief men, 
and informed them that a bet had been made after supper between 
the Empress Victoria and the Tsar of Russia as to who had the 
most subjecti^ and that the reputation and fortune of the Empress 
were at stake. That tribe was numbered to a man. 

FINANCES GF INDIA 

The total population of India is returned at 315,000,000, against 
394,000,000 in 1901. But part of the increase is due to the inclu¬ 
sion of new areas. Allowing for this, the net increase in the ten 
years amounts to 6*4 per cent, the rate of increase shown by the 
recent census in the United Kingdom being 9*06 per cent. 1 now 
turn to the finances of India. In March, 1910, the Government 
of India budgeted for a surplus of ;^376,ooo. At the end of the 
year they found an improvement of £5,448,000, but of this 
£402,000 goes automatically to provincial Governments. Half of 
this excess may be disregarded, because it arose from an excep¬ 
tional and transient cause—the sensationally high prices of opium. 
Apart from this there was a saving of £118,600 on expenditure and 
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SD increase of £1,913,000 in the yield or heads of revenue other 
than opium. On the side of economy the most important feature 
was the saving of ^^358,000 in military expenditure, which was 
partly due to a decline in prices. The improvement of £1,912,000 
in the yield of heads of revenue other than opium was mainly the 
result of increased net receipts from customs and from commercial 
undertakings, such as railways and canals. Railways accounted 
for £, 137 , 000 , of the surplus, irrigation for £91,000 and telegraphs 
for £to4,ooo. 

The better financial position of the Government of India is not 
due to increased burdens on the people, but is the result of the 
favourable conditions by which the general population benefited 
much more largely than the Government. The Government of 
India is not merely a Government; it is a vast commercial under¬ 
taking. The Government is largely a partner in some of the most 
important enterprises of the country, such as agriculture, railways, 
and canals, and shares in the profits directly with the people. It 
is this situation which makes budgeting in India so difficult. 
Weather—here little more than a commonplace topic of conversa¬ 
tion—is in India the most important factor in the condition of her 
people. The world’s harvest is at the root of the world’s trade. 
In India the failure of the harvest brings ruin to millions and a 
deficit to the Government, while the success of the harvest brings 
prosperity to the people and overflowing coffers to the Government. 

The predictions we made last year as to the export trade have 
been fulfilled. The exports of Indian merchandise were, in 1908-9 
£100,000,000, in 1909-10 £123,000,000, and last year £37,000,000. 
There has been a corresponding, though smaller, increase in the 
imports. An extraordinary surplus was derived from opium. It 
did not arise in any way from a departure from the strict letter 
of the agreement made with China. Restrictions in the supplies 
sent up the price from £93 to £195 per chest in Calcutta. 

LARGE SURPLUS 

The total surplus with which I have to deal is about £5,500,000. 

Of this £1,000,000 has been granted to local governments for 
expenditure on public projects, education, and sanitation; 

£160,000 will be distributed between technical and industrial 
institutions, primary and secondary schools, colleges, hostels for 
students, girls’ schools, and European schools; 

£400,000 will be used for drainage and water-works in towns; 

£1,000,000 is granted for expenditure on the promotion of 
various administriuive schemes; 
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£3831000 goea to the improTement of the police in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam; 

£f,000,000 has been retained by the Government of India to 
impTOim its working balance. 

The sum of £2,000,000 has been set aside for the reduction of 
floating debt. 

This method of disposing of the realised surplus meets with 
general approval in India. The non-productivc debt of India last 
March was only £46,000,000, compared with £71,000,000 ten years 
before. At tliis rate of reduction the noh-productive debt will be 
wiped out in eighteen years. 

I now come to the Budget for 19ii-r2. Our estimates have 
been based on the expectation that harvest and trade will be good, 
and a surplus of £819,200 is anticipated. I trust that our expec¬ 
tations will be fulfilled, but the monsoon reports recently received 
give rise to a certain amount of anxiety. The only alteration in 
taxation was a reduction of the tobacco duty by one-third. 

THE DURBAR 

Provision has been made, without any extra taxation at all, for 
the cost of the Durbar and the review to be held at Delhi in 
December next, and for other expenses in connection with the 
King’s visit. The latest estimate of the gross expenditure is £942,000 
Imperial and £183,000 provisional expenditure. Most careful 
arrangement have been made to secure that the accounts of the 
cost of the Royal visit shall show the whole of the expenditure of 
every description. There are few questions of greater difficulty to 
decide than the exict scale of expenditure on a ceremonial visit 
when the tax-payers are poor and when, at the same time, there 
is among them a very general desiie that the celebrations shall be 
on an adequate scale. The scale of expenditure on this occasion 
was fixed after very careful consideration between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State. The financial provision was 
received by the Indian representatives on the Councils with, in the 
words of the Viceroy, “ a ddal wave of enthusiasm.” The Govern¬ 
ment of India think their decision represents fairly well the mean 
between possible extravagance on the one hand and on the other 
failure to give proper expression to the feeling of the people, who 
are deeply moved by this unique occasion.^ 

TWICECROWNED KINGS 

1 say unique, although His Majesty is not actually to be crowned 
at Delhi. There are, however, precedents for Kings of England 
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being crotrned twicft. Richard I «ras crowned at Westminster and 
Winchester) Henry 111 at Gloucestor and as Westminster, and the 
two Charles were crowned in Scotland as well as in England. 
This is not the first time that Delhi has seen the accession cere¬ 
mony of an Emperor. On this occasion, however, we do not 
think it necessary, as Aurungzebe thought It necessary, to decapitate 
500 thieves as part of the ceremony, *'thereby,” as the local 
historian states, * terrorising the perverse.” The unique feature 
of the ceremony will be that for the first time the people of India 
will have an opportunity of welcoming the English Emperor--^ 
(cries of " British ”)—the British Emperor and British Empress. 
The aim has been to make the Durbar as popular as possible. The 
outbreak of plague at Delhi has abated, and there is no probability 
of the untoward incident happening at Delhi as in London when 
James I was crowned, and when the people were forbidden to go 
to Westminster owing to the outbreak of plague. 

DURBAR PROGRAMME 

On December 7 their Majesties will arrive at the bastion of 
the fort at Delhi, where 150 chiefs will be assembled. The follow¬ 
ing day the King will receive the chiefs, and will lay the foundation 
stone of the All-India King Edward Memorial. In all, nearly 
100,000 people will see the ceremony, and will see it well. On the 
following day, in the morning, the King will receive the officers 
of the native Army. In the afternoon Their Majesties will attend 
a garden party, and a huge popular fete will be held on the open 
ground in front of the fort, at which it is believed some million 
people will spend the day in amusements and games provided for 
Ihpm. On the 14th there will be a review of unprecedented size, 
at which 90,000 troops will be present, and this will be the culmin¬ 
ation of manoeuvres on a scale never before possible. On the 
next day their Majesties will go in procession through the streets 
of Delhi, and the historic pageant will be over. 

We who have crowned our King this year will wish him God¬ 
speed on his Imperial mission—'feeling certain that he will receive 
a real and heartfelt welcome from all his people in India, not only 
because news of his popularity and devotion to his Imperial duties 
srill have reached them, but because they will see in his visit that 
the desire to serve fheir Indian fellow-subjects, which has always 
animated the British people, has increased by the lapse of time 
and the increase of knowledge. 

Coming back to finance, the Government of India have to face 
sooner or Igter the total loss of the revenue derived from the sale 
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of opittm. The new agreement that has just been concluded with 
Qiint confirmed the provisimial -agreement, and gave power to 
China, when it could demonstrate the total cessation of the produc¬ 
tion of native opium, to claim the cessation of the import of Indian 
opium into China. Some prophets say that under this agreement 
a revenue of three millions will disappear within the next few 
years. There is nearly two millions in hand to meet the deficit 
which will accrue when the opium revenue' disappears, and I 
believe as the country develops there will be at least a modest 
increase in the revenue. 

It has been said we contemplate a reduction in the native army. 
I can assure the House that nothing will be done to the army in 
India which will impair its efficiency to preserve the peace and 
maintain the defence of the great Empire of India. In politics the 
year has been uneventful. The North-West frontier has been 
peaceful, but on the North-East frontier, I am sorry to say, there has 
been a deliberate open attack on a small British party, in which 
Mr. Williamson, Assistant Political Officer, lost his life. The outrage 
is one for which his Majesty’s Government is taking steps to inflict 
punishment at the earliest possible moment. 

INCITBMBHT TO CRIME 

* 

Political crime has, I am sorry to say, shown its head once or 
twice. So long as there are men who lark in safety in the 
back-ground and suggest these crimes, so long as there are half¬ 
witted people to perform these crimes under the impression that 
they are performing deeds of heroism, so long, 1 am afraid, 
occasional outrages will occur. I must express the deep regret 
of the Government at the deplorable murder of Mr. Ashe, and 
tender their profound sympathy to the relatives of this promising 
officer. But horrible and deplorable as these things are, it is a 
very common mistake to treat them, isolated occurrences as they 
are, as examples of the political situation, or to make them the 
text for a long jeremiad in the most exalted journalese. Whatever 
articles may be written in the Press, the House may rest assured 
that the Indian Courts will not be deflected one jot from the path 
of strict justice, and the Executive Government of India will not be 
deflected from exercising clemency where clemency will serve the 
best interests of the country. 

The policy of Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge is the p< 4 icy of 
Lord Motley and Lord Minto—the determination to punish anarchy 
and crime, and to show strong sympathy for orderly and progreanve 
demands of the people they govern. This is not a mw (Kiiicifde of 
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Indian government May I lay that India is changing fast, and our 
views mast keep pace with the change ? 

TRIBUTE TO VISCOUNT MORLBV 

The political changes in any country must result from causes 
originating from within, not from without, and in that connection 
I cannot refrain from mentioning the name of the great statesman 
who has recently been in command of the India Office. Lord 
Morley, with a keen and liberal understanding of Indian men and 
affairs, has set such a seal on Indian progress as seldom falls to 
the lot of any statesman, and he has put off his armour with the 
universal regret of the people of India, and of all those who have 
worked under his leadership. By Lord Morley’s reform scheme, 
we have successfully marked the political development of India, 
and have provided a channel along which history may run for many 
years successfully and peacefully. This scheme, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, has been a complete success, and the 
work of the new Legislative Councils is worthy of the highest praise. 
I know there are some Indians who would prefer to throw off 
Western influences and return to Eastern autocracy; but if India 
is to win, as educated Indians desire she should win, a Western 
political organisation, that can only be obtained by Western social 
development. It is for India to work out her political destiny, so 
far as possible, under the existing Constitution; her attention must 
be turned to problems that make a greater call upon her energies 
than political agitation. The Government are ready to play the 
part, but without the exercise of those energies in proper directions 
the Government can do nothing. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 

India has developed from a series of isolated, self-supporting 
village communities, where the main occupation was agriculture, 
where payments were made wholly in produce, where such indus¬ 
tries were mainly hereditary, where the productions were sold and 
consumed in the village, and where justice, law, and order were 
enfoioed by the village itself, and often by hereditary officials. 
Hiat, perhaps, is an idyllic picture, but it is marred by the fact 
that India has been entirely at the mercy of climatic conditions. 
What has the developmmit been ? 

In the last twenty years the cotton mills, numbering is6 and 
employkig iis,ooo personiL have increased to 333 and employ 
336,000 persons. 

The jute mills during the same time have doubled in number, 
Md the persons employed have increased from 6f|000 to 193,000. 
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There are at present 2,500 factories worked by fiiectianical pov^, 
and 1,000,000 persons are now employed therein. 

The tea industry employs 600,000 persons, and its eapocta have 
increased to £8,000,000. 

The coal output has doubled in ten years, and the petroleum 
output has reached as much as 176,000,000 gallons. 

I'here are to-day in India no fewer than 2,156 registered com¬ 
panies, with an aggregate nominal capital of £76,000,000 of which 
£40,000,000 has been subscribed. 

The Bank capital has during tlie last ten years increased from 
£20,000,000 to £43,000,000. 

In the progress of this industrial revolution India has need of 
the assistance of the best and wisest of her subjects. 1 am hopeful 
that this revolution will not be confined to agriculture. What is 
wanted in the industrial part of the scheme of progress is the appli¬ 
cation of modern methods and science. We want to see a stream 
of educated young men entering industrial careers and leaving the 
over-stocked professions of the Bar and the public service. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

Technical education and people willipg to qualify are the want on 
the industrial side. I believe that Indian agriculture is going to be 
saved by a system of co-operative credit^—a boon from the West 
which has taken a marvellous hold. 1 think even England has 
something to learn from India in this respect. In three years the 
number of societies has increased from 1,357 to 3,498 } the number 
of members from 150,000 to 231,000; and the working capital from 
£300.000 to £800,000. The movement probably benehcially 
affects 1,000,000 people. Very little can be done by the officials, 
unaided. If it was not for the magnificent help of voluntary 
workers very little could be done. Much of the hoarded wealth of 
the country is being entrusted to co-operative banks. It seems as 
if we are reviving by this modern method the old hereditary village 
community. But progress is being hampered by a lack of workers. 
'I’here is still much to be done. I can conceive no more important 
field for the real believer in Indian progress than the field of help¬ 
ing the organisation of agriculture. Serious attention must be given 
to one or two important matters. There is no use blinking the fact 
that there is no general demand for education amongst the people, 
and they are not ashamed of their ignorance. 1 do not say that is 
any excuse for our relaxing our efim-ts to spread education, But 
while it is ihe obvious duty of the Government to provide better 
buildings, better equipment, better teachers, and a better curriculum. 
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there is, oa the other hand, a duty thrown on Indian educanonal 
reformers to create a willingness to allow children to be educated—a 
willingness to pay taxes or fees, without which no education on a 
large scale is possible. It is only by these means that we can bring 
in the 8o per cent, of the children who, 1 am sorry to say, are now 
growing up without education of any sort. ^ 

DISBASB AND MORTALITY 

With education will grow up, 1 hope, a higher standard of living. 
The present standard is lamentably low. The birth-rate is extremely 
high. The death-rate, notably of children, is appallingly high. 
Sickness, disease, and mortality are consequences from one point 
of view of a very low standard of living. At present only lo per 
cent, of the people of India live in towns. The effect of the reorga¬ 
nisation of industry will be to modify that. All civilising and 
educating methods, which are summed up under the word progress, 
are far more possible in towns than in sparsely-populated districts. 
On the other hand, there is a danger lest all the evils of town life, 
the overcrowding, the destitution, and the squalid misery of mean 
streets, with which we are all familiar, should be reproduced in 
India, and made worse there. Already we have overcrowding in 
Bombay. Much attention is being paid to the subject, but the most 
urgent need is the education of the masses in the principles of 
hygiene. There is a limitless field indeed for private ehterprises 
here. Archaic habits are tolerable enough in the country, but when 
transferred to the crowded town they become insupportable. 

TREATMENT OF THE RAT 

If there were less ignorance and less perversity, plague would 
never find in the country the lodgment that it has. It is an esta¬ 
blished fact that persons living under proper sanitary conditions are 
virtually exempt from the disease. Plague does not attack the gaol 
population or the native army. It attacks the ordinary civil popula¬ 
tion, because they live in houses which are not rat-proof, because 
they treat the rat almost as a domestic animal—because large 
numbers of them refuse to trap or kill it, and because they will nut 
adopt the sanitary precautions which are pressed upon them. 

Plague has now been present in India for fifteen years, and the 
appalling total of nearly 7,500,000 deaths from it has been recorded. 
Of this the Punjab accounts for nearly 2,500,000 deaths—almost 
a third of the total. The tale of deaths in the last ten years 
represents 11 per cent, of the population of that province. When 
1 think of the sensation that was caused in this country a short 
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time ago by what was by comparison a minor outbreak in 
ManchuriSf resulting in only 50,000 deaths, 1 fear that people in 
this country do not realise the awful ravages that this scour|^ is 
daily making among the Indian people. Scientific research has 
established that it is conveyed by rat fleas to human beings. The 
two effective remedies are inoculation and bouse evacuation. Pro- 
fessur Haflkin has discovered a vaccine by which comparative, 
though not absolute, immunity can be temporarily secured. But by 
an unhappy accident at Mulkowal several villagers died of tetanus 
after inoculation. Inoculation in India has never recovered from 
this disaster. It is hated by the people and avoided by them, except 
when the disease is in their midst. 

To the prevention of plague there would seem to be no royal 
road. The case is one in which lavish expenditure of money is 
not called for, and would be useless. But the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have spent^ and are spending, a good deal. The United 
Provinces have expended some £600,000 up to date. The Puniab 
Government is spending about £40,000 a year. The improvement 
of 'the general sanitary conditions under which the population 
lives is more and more clearly seen to be essential, and to improve 
them the local Governments are devoting all the money they can 
spare. 'J'hey have been helped to do so by the grants for sanitation 
made by, the Government of India. The scientific difficulties are 
enhanced by the difficulty of uvercoming prejudice and ignorance, 
habit and apathy. In some districts there is actually religious 
objection to rat-killing and inoculation. No better work can be 
done for India than to offer example and instruction in principles 
of life that appear to us elementary, mid to steive to exercise the 
foes of progress, superstition and resistance to prophylactics. 
There are signs that the sanitary conscience is beginning to awake 
among the people. It is not enough to point out evils to the 
Government, and to say that more money is required. Much 
must be done by piivate exhortation, by example, and by devotion 
to the problems of local self-government. Support is wanted from 
the Press and community foi municipal efforts^ and a public opinion 
wliich can be relied upon to control and af^reciate the respon¬ 
sibilities of municipal institutions. 

I must mention one more danger that the industrial revolution 
involves. The development of capitalisation is sure to Inring 
forward in India, as everywhmre, certain men who^ in the hurry 
to grow rich, will take advantage of tbe-necenities of the poor aod 
the want of organisation among the Indian labourers. A Factory 
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Act was passed last year giving increased protection to the worker 
and greater inspecting aiid controlling powers to the Government. 
But the Government cannot advance beyond that Indian public 
opinion which, at the best, ir only in its infancy. The leaders of 
Indian opinion must set their faces against the degradation of 
labour, which, long accustomed to drudgery, has not yet found a 
voice, and it will probably be long before it makes itself heard in 
the Legislative Councils. 

There remains another subject, and one of great delicacy, to 
which I feel obliged to draw attention. Nothing could be further 
from my intention than to say anything that might possibly be 
construed as offensive to the beliefs and usages of any religion, 
but I wish to suggest to the leaders of Hindu thought that they 
might, if they thought fit, look carefully into certain of their 
institutions and consider whether they are compatible with 
modem social conditions and modem industrial progress. Of the 
830,000,000 of the Hindu population, 53,000,000 form what are 
known as the depressed classes, who are regarded by the h^her 
classes as untouchable. 

OIRL WIVES 

There are 9,000,000 girl wives under 15, of whom 3,500,000 
are under II, and there are 400,000 girl widows forbidden to 
re>marry. It is here in particular that Hindu social conditions 
hamper to some extent modem development, both industrial and 
political. Under present conditions in India it is impossible to 
infuse fresh blood from the labouring classes into the ranks of 
the captains of industry. Social distinctions are rigid and permanent. 
But brotherhood within the Hindu community is not enough. 
Real national feeling cannot be produced while there are Indians 
side by side learning the national ideal and Indians denying their 
part or share in the history of the land in which they live. 

Racial distinctions do not offer a lasting obstacle to confedera¬ 
tion, but religious s^regation, which produces fierce exclusive 
patriotism, seems more obdurate and more difficult to overcome. 
In India, Hinduism teaches a fierce love of India itself—the love 
of country produced by worship of God. But Mohammedanism 
tes^hes a sort of extra-territorial patriotism, a love of the religious, 
which seems almost to laugh at distance. How can one |weach 
tolerance in this atmosphere 7 These are not mere dmiominations. 
I'hey are nations, the one bound together terrestrially and spiritually, 
the other spiritually only. How can one say to the Mafaomedan, 
** You need abandon no jot of your fervour if you add to it 
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principles of less exalted and more Western desire to help and to 
share the d:,sUny of the country in which you live And how 
can one say to the Hindu : '* Your religious susceptibilities really 
should not be outraged by rites performed by people who do not 
share your religion, even if you would regard them as wrong if they 
were performed by Hindus.” 

1 cannot see how this condition of affairs can do other than 
hamper the growth of national feeling in India. It would be 
criminal, of course, to foster this difficult antagonism, but not to 
recognise its existence is to be blind to facts in a way which must 
enhance the evil, 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The last word I have to say to all Indians is to unite and join 
hands for their country's good. I need assure no intelligent critic 
that the Government would be the first to welcome and to help 
the co-operation which we all desire. The opinions most familiarly, 
but not originally, stated by Mr. Kipling that the East is East 
and the West is West, and never the two shall meet, is contradicted 
by the fact that India is now rapidly passing through, with our 
aid, in a compressed form, our own social and industrial develop¬ 
ment, with ail its advantages and some of its evils. She has, 
however, still a very long way to go, and many hard problems to 
tackle if she. desires to acquire as an outcome of her conditions 
the same political institutions, and there is no other way in which 
she can or ought to acquire them. 

I desire, in conclusion, to say a word about the theory of Indian 
Government. The importance of the subject cannot be over¬ 
estimated. India is woven into the very fabric of our being. 
In a never-failing stream many of the best of our men and women 
give themselves, and the best of their lives, ungrudgingly to the 
service of India. I am convinced that Indian problems will become 
more important, more insistent, more vital as the years go on, 
and I see clearly the danger that we shall incur if they present 
themselves to a House of Commons which is inadequately equipped 
to grapple with them. How many members of this House are 
able to say that they are in a position to discuss with knowledge 
and depide with wisdom the great problems of India ? 

Among those members who do devote themselves to the study 
of Indian affairs there is growing up a tendency, which I earnestly 
trust will not grow any further, to form two parlies, the one thinking 
it necessary to espouse the cause of the governed by attacking the 
Government, and the other constituting itself the champion of 
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the offidal. The tendency to assume an antagonism between the 
interests of the Indian and the interest of the official is one which 
1 cannot too strongly deprecate. It is the negation of all we have 
done, are doing, and hope to do for India. We are there to 
co-opmte with the peoples of the country in working out her 
destinies side by side with the same objecf; the same mission, the 
same goal. 

GOVERNMENT BY PRESTIGE 

Time was, no doubt, ihen it was a most important function of 
this House to see that the theory of government by prestige was 
not carried to excessive lengths in India. Whatever reliance upon 
prestige there was in our Government of India is now giving place 
to reliance upon even-handed justice and strong, orderly, and 
equitable administration. But a great deal of nonsense is talked 
still about prestige. Call it, if you will, a useful asset in our 
relations with the wild tribes of the frontier, but let us hear no 
more about it as a factor in the relations between the British 
Government and the educated Indian public. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood. I mean by “ pr^tige " the theory of 
government that produced irresponsibility and arrogance. 1 do 
not, of course, mean that reputation for firm and dignified adminis¬ 
tration which no government can do without. 

This House, in its relations to India, has primarily to perform 
for that country the functions proper to an elected assembly in a 
country governed by elected institutions. The course of the 
relations between the House of Commons and the people of India 
has taken, and must take, the form of a gradual delegation from 
itself to the people of India of the power of criticism and control 
of their own government There are two problems always before 
this House. The one is how much of your powers of control to 
delegate to the people of India; the other is how most wisely to 
exercise the powers of control tliat you retain. Let the Indian 
official work out his position in the new order of things, where 
justification by works and in Council must take the place of justi¬ 
fication by reputation. I have every confidence in the result. 
My aim has been to make people think of India, and there is 
enough to think about. I do not believe there are any dangers 
in what I have said. I have pointed out a path along which 
Indians and Englishmen can travel together. There is room along 
it for all. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Our readers are aware that the Transvaal Government has pro¬ 
mised the repeal of the Registratim Act^f 1907. With the repeal 
of this Act, the immigration problem may be partially solved but it 
must not be supposed that will remove all causes of legitimate 
complaint of our fellow-countrymen in South Africa. Mr. H. S. L. 
Polak who has done so much to remove the disabilities of Indians 
in South Africa has sent round the press a paper from which we take 
the following to show that even when the Registration Act is repeal¬ 
ed, our fellow-countrymen there will have a great many disabilities 
to suffer from, and the treatment of Indians will remain as burning 
a question as ever. Says Mr. Polak 

** Taking the Union, province by province, we find that in 
the Transvaal, though it is not possible under the old law 
of 1885 to compel Indians to reside in locations for trading 
and residential purposes, attempts are now being made, by 
the joint operations of the Gold Law and the Township’s Act 
of 1908 to compel them to leave the premises where they 
have been carrying on their businem for years and the only 
alternative to what is really compulsory degradation in locations 
is virtually compulsory withdrawal from the country at enormous 
financial sacrifice. Whilst Indians are prohibited by the old 
Republican law from legally owning fixed property, the Courts 
have recognised the holding of such property in equitable trust for 
them by European friends, but the two above-mentioned laws, if 
effectively enforced, will result in the annulment of such tru^, the 
penalising of the European Trustees, and the confiscation of the 
properties. Municipal Ordinance has Just been gazetted providing 
for the refusal of hawkiws, pedlars, waahermmi, tndlery and gharry 
drivers, and other similar licenses without the right of appeal to the 
Courts. This measure, if assented to, will maintain Uie Municipal 
disfranchisement of Indian rate-payers and ruin many hundreds of 
inoffensive people. Tiiere is no doubt that, if attempts are made 
to enforce these measures, the Indian Community will un^imousty 
resort to passive resistance once more, for their livelihood will be 
in most serious jeopardy. 
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^ In NaUt, the Deaien* Licenses’ Act it ttill directed entirely 
againtl: Indian traders* Whilst some small relief has been secured 
by the amending lav of 1909, granting the right of appeal to the 
Court vhere the issue of renewals of trading licenses is refused, 
every attempt is being made by the licensing authorities to convert 
such licenses into new licenses against the iefusal of which there is 
no right of appeal. Thus it is becoming difficult for a son to 
succeed to his father’s business ; it is almost impossible for an 
Indian trader to Uke a partner, it being held that this creates a 
new interest; and transfers of licenses are almost unheard of so 
that an Indian trader is unable to obtain the full market value of 
his business. Only recently the application was refused of the 
Natal Indian Traders Ltd, a lawfully registered limited liability 
company, some 90 per cent, of whose shareholders are colonial- 
born Indians for the transfer to them of an existing Indian license 
in an Indian quarter at Durban for the carrying on of a business 
manned by and carried on with Indians. It will appear thus that 
even Indians born in South Africa find avenues of livelihood closed 
to them by the arbitrary decision of a Licensing Officer, backed up 
by a Council or a Board composed, as a rule, of the Indians' busi¬ 
ness rivals. The annual tax imposed upon all Indians (males 
from x6 years onwards and females from 13 years onwards) who do 
not choose to re-enslave themselves under indenture, or who for a 
variety of reasons are undesirous of returning to India, continues to 
operate as a direct incentive to crime, family desertion, and female 
shame. The tax is demoralising to the whole Indian community, and 
it is not impossible that a passive resistance struggle may commence 
in Natal to secure the repeal of this iniquitous impost, which 
General Smuts has refused. The Amending Act of 1910, giving 
magistrates discretion to exempt Indian women who are too old or 
feeble or indigent to pay the tax, has scarcely at all relieved the 
situation, for magistrates, in some cases, do not exercise the discre¬ 
tion allowed them ; others, again, exercise it in a limited degree, 
whilst a very few give full effect to the law. Although the Natal 
Education Commission of 1908, animadverted most strongly upon 
the callous negligence of the employers omitting to provide for the 
education of the children of their indentured employees the 
Government has taken no steps whatever to give effect to the 
Commission’s recommendations. The one employer who did, at 
bis own expense, provide education for the children on his estate, 
closed his school to avenge the action of the Government of India 
ip prohibiting the further recruitmmit (ff Indian labour for Natalw 
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The only education that ti to^iay recdved by thomaoda of poor 
Indian duldren is the degntdation of their mothers and of what are* 
to only too many instances, Uieir putative fathers, who outnosabex 
the mothers by three to one. 

The Cape Colony Indians, though far better off, than their 
bretbern in ttie other provinces still complain of the harsh incidence 
of the immigration laws and the Dealers' licenses Act. The immi> 
gration laws are most autocratically enforced. It has recmtly been 
held that if a resident Indian, who has left the Province upon a 
pmmit entkhi^ him to return within a period of one year, exceeds 
by evMi a few days the duration of his permit, he n»y be and is 
excluded as a prohibitive immigrant, and it makes no difference 
that he may have his family and his business in die Colony. 
Constant attempts are being made by the Immigration OflScers of 
both Natal and the Cape to evade tlie orders of the court, and the 
Chief Immigration Officer of the Cape Colony has just been convic¬ 
ted, by a full bench of the Supreme Court, of gross contempt of 
court and fined heavily for deporting an Indian whose detention 
Uie Court had ordered. So far as the Licensing Law is concerned 
practically the same facts apply as in Natal, except that there is no 
right of appeal, even against the refusal of the renewal of an 
existing trade license. 

In the Orange Free State, though hitherto a few Indians have 
been allowed to enter the province in a menial capacity, even this 
has now, on the autliority of General Smuts, been prevented. 

In conclusion Mr. Polak urges that the people of India should 
not rest until a vast improvement in the situation in South Africa 
is brought about. He says that public opinion in India may do 
very much to ameliorate it mid trusts that everything possible will 
be done to coKirdinate the many efforts to relieve it that are being 
made in tlie various pacts of India. 


THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS IN CANADA 

It is not in South Africa alone that Indians suffer from colour 
and ace prejudice. It seems that throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire they are under heavy disabilities and 
disadvantages. There ne some 6eoo Hindus in Canadi. Mort 
of them five in Uw Province of British Coiumbia. All leports go 
to show that they are a chut of sober, iodustrioub, hnMbidiBg 
people and not of undeanly habits. But hiqiite of all this they 
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have been condemned to degrading conditions. In some cases 
they snffer from greater disabilities than ,the Japanese and other 
oriental nations. It is with the object of tlw removal of some of 
these grievancei that they have sent a pet^on to the Ottawa House 
of Commons. We cull the following portion from this petition to 
show what the grievances and prayers our fellow-countrymen in 
Britidi Columbia are 

**(i) That the home life, dear to the be^rt of every created being, 
diould be made possible to them by the removal of the legal but 
altogether unjustifiable exclusion of their wives and families. Your 
petitioners respectfully suggest (without prejudice to their undoubted 
rights as British Subjects) that as regards the Hindu question 
generally, at least the same consideration and privileges be accorded 
to them as are already granted to the Japanese, namely :->-That 
entrance be permitted to a number, not exceeding 300 men 
annually. By this regulation relatives would be enabled to join 
them by slow degrees, but the extent to which this facility would 
be availed of would be regulated by the demand which automati¬ 
cally adjusts the distribution of labour. 

(a) That as in the case of other Orientals, the mercharts, pro¬ 
fessional men, and students of the Hindu race, may be given free 
access to the country. It may be stated here that not a single Hindu 
merchant or student has been allowed to enter Canada during the 
last two years. 

(3) That the money required to be produced by immigrants on 
landing may be regulated on a similar scale ($200,00 now being 
required of Hindus as compared with $50,00 in the case of the 
Japanese.) 

(4) That the existing fallacy of the statute law be abolished 
which at present stipulates that no Hindu shall be allowed to land 
in Canada who has not come direct from India, it being well known, 
that there are at present no direct steamers running from India to 
this coast, and it is manifestly impossible to fulfil the letter of the 
law. That the steamship companies in India will not sell tickets 
for Canada, for, the said companies would not take the risk to take 
them back if refumd admission, on account of this absurd statute, 
which was meant fr» Greeks, Italians and other foreigners, who 
wanted to cross into Canada from the United States. It may be 
Mated here that this very order-in-council Na pso has been 
suspended in the case of foreigners and we respectfully submit 
that it may be rescinded for our own fellow-subjects." 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

Our readers aware tliat speaking at the annual banquet 

of the Central Asiatf%^c!iety, London, Lord Minto- saidIf you 
want to create great industries in India, I do notjiee how you can 
do so without something like Tariff Reform." Taking this as the 
theme Sir Roper Lethbridge returns in the pages of tlie July num¬ 
ber of the J^inandnl Revutv of Rtoiews to his favourite idea that, in 
many respects, if not in all, in the present conditions of Indian 
commerce and industry, Indian interests as well as British interests 
are likely to fare better under a system of Imperial Preference than 
under absolute Preference. He says :— 

The late Mr. Justice Ranade, the father of modern Indian 
economic science, was never tired of warning his fellow-countrymen 
that in any scheme of Protection that might be possible, any attempt 
to sever Indian interests from British interests would infallibly 
alienate British capital and British technical skill—both of which 
are absolutely needed now, and will be for many years to come, in 
the development of Indian industry—>and would be even more 
disastrous for India than fur Great Britain. And, moreover, as 
Mr. Ranade pointed out, Indian industries are as yet not sufficiently 
organised to admit of absolute Protection, except at a ruinous 
immediate cost to the Indian consumers. 

Take, for instance, the case of the cot ton manufacturing industry, 
which is at present the most highly developed of any in India.- The 
demand for the abolition of *'Free I'rade" in regard to this industry 
is louder and more determined than in regard to any other—for 
everyone is absolutely agreed that the excise duty of 3^% ad valorem 
on the products of Indian cotton-mills is an odious, extortionate, 
and inquisitorial tax that ought to be abolished. This tax must 
go—and therefore the Free Trade system that depends on it must 
be abandoned. But just consider what would be the result, to 
India and to Great Britain, if we substituted for that Free Trade 
system a system of pure Protection. 

Protection would mean the abolition ot the 3}% excise duty 
and the maintenance and increase of die import duty on British 
and foreign cottons. 1 have already shown that that would mean^ 
for Great Britain, widespread ruin and starvation in Lancashire and 
South-West Scolhind—it would cause intense friction' and exaspera¬ 
tion between the industrial classes of India and of Grmt Britaiiii 
and the extensive withdrawal from India of Briti^ capital and 
British skilled labour. It may be admitted that for India it woold 
mean, after long years, the building-up of a * great cotton-manufac- 
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turing industry to supply the wants of the Indian home marltet. 
But, obviously, for long years the cost of the clothing of the whole 
population of India would be enormously increased^this terrible 
loss would fall on the whole population, and especially on the 
poorest dassea—and even in the long run the benefit would be 
reaped only by one clan, that of the c&ton manufacturers and 
operatives. And, further, in the meantime the increased cost 
of production would utterly ruin the cotton expoit trade of 
India, which would be even worse off than it is now under Free 
Trade. 

But, on the other hand. Imperial Preference would mean the 
simultaneous abolition of the odious excise duty on Indian cottons, 
and of the almost equally odious import duty on Lancashire and 
Scottish cottons, with the maintenance or increase of the import 
duties on the goods of the protected and subsidised Japanese and 
other foreigners. This would protect, at any rate from unfair 
competition, both Indian and British goods. It would cause an 
actual diminution in the cost of the clothing of the masses, for the 
competition between British and Indian industries, both equally 
relieved from taxation, would certainly ensure this. As the import 
duties on the foreign cottons would not be placed at a high level, 
there would doubtless be at first a certain loss of revenue by reason 
of the remission of the taxation on British and Indian goods; but 
this would be far more than recouped by the imposition of an 
export duty on the export of such Indian monopolies as raw jute 
and lac to countries outside the British Empire. These foreign 
countries must have the raw jute and the lac for the use of their 
own industries, and therefore the whole of the tax would be paid 
by the fmeigner. Such export duties are, or ought to be, quite 
impossible under a Free Trade fiscal system, for it is absolutely 
impossible to deny that a general oon-preferential duty on the 
export of raw jute would mean the grossest Protection of the 
Calcntta jute mills at the cost of the mills of Dundee. But under 
a system of Impeiial' Preference, ^uch an e^ort doty, bang 
remitted on cargoes to Dundee and other British ports, would only 
protect the Indian and British jute industry at the cost of the 
foreigner. There is a vast and rapidly progressing mark^ in the 
British Colonies both for Indian jute manufactures and for cotton 
roanulacturet. It cannot be doubted that Imperial Preference will 
render this market a secure as well as a profitable one—and tbese 
and many similar bene^ts would not be attainable under a sytten 
of pure ’Prolectioit. • 
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Now, I hftve here onijr epoken cS the cotton old |ute indnitrief. 
In nei^y vnsty other Indian indestiy that is possible, and to be 
hoped for, in the near future^ the system of Imperial Preference 
will gtfe practically the same benefit as that which would be pven 
by absolute Protection, for the eery good reason that in these 
other industries the keen competition comes not so much from the 
United Kingdom as from Foreign Protected States. 

I have already mentioned the exhaustive work of Sir George 
Watt on *‘The Commercial Products of India ;** and Lord Lamii^ton 
has drawn the attention of our readers to the admirable sketch of 
the *' Mineral Resources of India,” by Sir Thomas Holland. But 
during the last three years e«:h of the chief local governments has 
published a series of “ Surveys " or *' Reports " -on the iiKlustrial 
condition and resources of the territories under its control, drawn 
up by officers specially deputed for the purpose, which give us a 
vast mass of information on every detail of the subject. I can here 
only briefly refer to such instructive Blue-books as those compiled 
by Mr. Chattarton for Madras^ Mr. Chatterji for the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, Mr. Cumniing for Bengal, and Mr. Gupta for Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

In these remarkable works we get not only information about 
all existing industries, but also innumerable suggestions for future 
development. We hear about all the textile industries, all the 
mineral industries, all the quasi-agricultural industries, all the 
art industries. We hear what a vast future there is for paper, 
-glass, matches, soap, chemicals, rubber, lac, tobaco^ leather, ink, 
brushes, mica, oils-—everything that man can want and* that mmi 
can manufacture. The wants in India are those of a population 
of 300,000,000, with a rapidly advancing eivilisation and a rapidly 
improving standard of comfort, and at present they are largely 
provided for by the foreign manufocturer. If Lord Minto's 
advice be taken, and " something like Tariff Reform ” be adopted, 
we shall soon see those wants mainly provided by India herself, 
supplemented whore necessary by Britain—to the immense and 
lasting advantage of both couiitries. 


JUDICIAL TRIBUNALS IN ANCIENT INIHA 

Under the above heading Mr. Nares Chandra SenhGupta has 
contributed two well written articles to the CbAwMi WmUfy- AbAr 
in which be has attempted to give a systiMnaiw acooant of the 
judicial tribttiuls that existed in ancient In^. He says 4— 
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Hinda law book! ate {mneipidly conoerned with gifing ni the 
conatittttioa of die priodpal State Court presided over by the 
Kiog or in hit absence the JhmivhMtk, It is only by an occasional 
mention that we are introduced to the inferior tribunals where, 
it may be {wesumed, the great bulk of the judicial work of the 
country was done. The father of the family must have exercised 
a ^mufjudiciid authority over his children. But we do not know 
much of that from the law books so as to compare it with the 
posrers exercised by the head of a Roman family. 

Outside the family the lowest Court in which properly judicial 
work was done is called by Yajnavalkya and Narada the huia. 
[9WI:] [Yajn. II, 30]. This is explained by the Mitakshara 
as "the association of kinsmen, bandhns and other relatives.’ 
[wifinnrtf^’wwNfiui!:] 

As between others the lowest available Court would be the 
snni (wdl) m guild of persons who lived by the same trade or 
[ calling. Very likely these snnh included several gentes. But it is 
at the same time noticeable that the organisation proceeded not on 
the basis of blood relation or even of caste but on that of commu¬ 
nity of trade. For the Mitakshara defines sreni as an association 
of men earning their livelihood by similar occupation whether 
belonging to the same or to different castes. 

These were then very much like trade guilds. The illustrations 
that the commentator gives, however, are all drawn from classes 
occupied in lowlier trades and not. from the twice-born classes. 
Thme is some reason to think that sreni and ja/i were names which 
were not used with reference to organisations of twice-born men, 
(the vamas) whom the law books principally deal with. In several 
places in law books, jati (snBi) and puga (fw) are spoken of as 
referring to lowlier order of organisations than those of the higher 
ones of the varaas. 

The next higher tribunal was ccmstituted by fwi: consisting of 
inhabitants of a (Muticolar place. As in the case of the srenis and 
kitlast no clue is furnished as to the exact procedure followed in the 
trials by the piegas. It seems inconsistent with the spirit of Hindu 
law in general to suppose that low-caste people or persons following 
trades could be allowed to associate for the purpose with 
hi gh Jvwn Brahmans and Kshattriyu. That the work was per¬ 
formed fay select bodies seems certain, but it is as certain that it 
vas not.done by the officers of the K^ing. Foe although we are 
told of several classes of these oflkers and we are told that there 
was a headman (eraiflnBl ] for each village, we da not find 
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these ofBcMt menUoned as ttibunals competent to try tiiiis. from 
what we know of them they performed police duties such as weie 
performed by the chief constable [ ] of the c^iital city» 

[See for instance Yajn. under afW ]• 

It would seem that a few Brahmans pre-eminently, or a few 
Kshattriyas or Vaisyas at the most, were entrusted with the general 
management of the affaiis of a corporation and Jajnavalkya enjoins 
that the order of these speakers of the public good should be 
followed by every body ; whoever goes against it should be punished 
for a sa^sa of the first order. 

We are not told by whom these speakers of the public good or 
managers of its ailkirs were appointed. It seems likely that if the 
King did not appoint them be had at least an effective hand in theis 
appointment. 

It seems clear that in referring to the pugas as a tribunal, what 
Vajiiavalkya refers to is this governing body of the corporation. 
The law would be the same for srtnis as for these pugas. 

At the time of the Smritis the governing bodies of these pugas 
had perhaps begun to consist merely of royal nominees, but it is 
quite likely that they were originally independent oi^anisations 
which were Iwought within the state organism by gradual steps with 
the development of the power of the central authority. 

The kula was the tribunal of the lowest degree and above it in 
the ascending scale were the stent and puga. Over them all there 
were the Courts presided over by Judges appointed by the King 
[ wfuflnn: 1 and the final Court of appeal was the King in 
Council. An appeal was allowed from the decision of a Court of 
lower degree to one of a higher degree. But all the Courts at tlie 
same time exwcised miginal jurisdiction and appeal lay in every 
case through all sUges even up to the King. 

With reference to the appeal to the King the Mitakshara men¬ 
tions WTf weinc or suits with a wager. We aire not told what 
this exactly was, but we are informed that in these cases if the 
Appellant lost the suit, the wager sms forfeited to the Kifig. Hiis 
would seem to indicate that there was a special kind of litigation' 
ill which a wager was laid and one may suppose that a wager was 
necessary before there could be an appeal to the King. 

The principal Court of the State which Manu and Jagnavalkya- 
speak of is presided ova: by the King. When the King was absent 
on ndlitary expeditions, etc. a learned BnhmMi selected the 
King would sit with the officers and do the duly of the King, la 
NarUdV lime the esoploymeut of a Brahman to attend tosuito 
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became a pmrmadent iiutitutioii and the officer thus employed iras' 
called the Fradtdoak and became sometiiing like a Vice-President 
of the Court. * 

This was perhaps necessitated by the fact that law had so far 
developed lU this time that its proper administration could no 
loiiger be discharged by the King without the help of trained 
spedaliats. At this time the King followed the opinion of the 
PnANoak and not bis own opinion in pronouncing judgment. So 
the PmMoak became the real judge. Gradually the King dropped 
out altogether from the Court and the Pradvivak alone presided* 
It is probable that the Pradvivak had become the technical name 
for the Chief Judicial Officer, but he was not the only Judge nar 
his Court the only Judicial Court. It seems that there was only 
one Court of Pradvivak over which the King himself might preside, 
but there were other courts which were presided by judges called 
Adhiharimka. 

The King's Court which met for administrative as well as 
judicial purposes consisted of the King, his ministers, members of 
his Council and, according to later authors, of Pradvivak. Besides 
these there were a number of learned Brahmans and the royal 
Priest In judicial matters the only persons who had a share, 
besides the King, were the Pradvivak, the Councillors and the 
Brahmans. Tlie Brahmans attended to the proceedings and when 
asked gave their opinion. But they were under no obligation to 
give an opinion, nor was the King bound to listen to them. But 
he was recommended to give due weight to the opinions of the 
Brahmans. 

The Councillors who were uneven in number, being either 7, 5, 
or 3, were bound to give their verdict. The uneven number suggests 
that the opinion of the majority was considered to be the opinion 
of the Council. The Councillors were responsible officers who, if 
their verdict subsequently proved wrong or perverse, were liable to 
pay a penalty for their wrong judgment. 

This would seem to suggest that in practice the King usually 
adopted the verdict of his Council, for otherwise this great respon- 
siyiity of the Councillom would be inexplicable. At the same 
time the King was under no obligation to do so. Either this 
constitution did not extend in its entirety to the inferior Adkikrila 
Courts or in their caw, and it may be in that of the Chief Judge 
alsot these Councillors subsequently ceased to sit. 

• The choice of the Councillors lay with the King and it would 
seem that he could appoint different bodies of them for the trial of. 
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diffisrent laiti. They were preferably Biahmaiui bot might be 
Kahattriyai or Vutyas but never, according to Katyayana, Sudras. 
There were special bodies of Councillors for special classes of 
cases. Thus, for instance, in the trial of cases arising out of 
gambling the Councillors consisted entirely of that class. So also 
in the case of decisions on commercial causes a jury consisting of 
persons in the trade and having special knowledge of the mattw 
in hand had to be appointed. This would seem to indicate that 
these Councillon were not a fixed body, but were appointed 
specially for each particular occasion and special knowledge was 
generally insisted on as a qualification. 
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THE AWAKING OF THE EAST. 

Sometimes it is phrased “ The Awaking of the East sometimes 
“ The Awakening ", To not a few, possibly, the two words may 
ai^ear practically identical, but to othprs a distinct difference, and 
a very momentous one, is suggested. Awakening rather draws 
attention to the causes which liave aroused the slumberer, AwaMng 
emphasises the awaking itself, irrespective of the causes which may 
have induced it. 

No valid objection can be raised against the phrase “ The 
Awakening of the East for it can hardly be questioned that the 
new conditions which now obtain have been brought about by 
contact with the West; but it is of deep importance to enquire if 
the Awaking is merely response to outside stimuli, or the mani¬ 
festation of new activity possessing inherent strength, and capable 
of maintenance, growth and spontaneous development. 

Granted that the first awaking may be described as “ reaction to 
stimuli,” yet reactions differ greatly, both in their intensity and 
endurance, lliere may be reaction when a dying man is disturbed 
and addressed; fora minute the eyes open, a look of intelligence 
illumines the features, and then unconciousness ensues, the response 
to stimuli is feeble. A midnight burglar steps on a sleeping bull¬ 
dog, the reaction here is distinctly stronger; the burglar (if still 
alive), could give clear testimony on this point. Or take another 
illustration, from the awaking of the intellect. Two boys are trained 
under the same conditions, even under the same teachers. Both 
respond to the teachings; in one case, however, the response is 
feeble, the boy with difficulty, simply learns what be is taught; the 
intelligence has been awakened, but withdraw the stimuli and it will 
hibernate: the other boy vividly responds, his aroused intellect 
becomes so keenly alert that he not only receives what is imparted 
but soon learns to think for himself, and in a few years outstrips 
bis teachers. 

The point of these illustrations is very manifest. It is the 
impact of the West that has been the occasion of the great awaking 
of the East, llie vital question, however is this,——Is this waking 
state now dependent on the West, or is the Bast keenly awake on 
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its own acaount, and are the Eastern nations capable of sponta¬ 
neous progress on their own lines, fashioning ideals for themselves, 
‘ and strenuously endeavouring to achieve them ? Were the East 
being simply stimulated to imitate the West, or being provoked by 
it into opposition, the modem movements would be of quite minor 
significance ; but if these oriental nations, recuperated after long 
slumber, are vididly alive with inherent possibilities, keen to grasp 
the essentials of their own peculiar destinies, and strong to press 
forward to their realization, then the awaking is full of tremendous 
import, not only for themSelves but for the future of the whole 
world. 

That the East is genuinely awake is beyond the range of contro¬ 
versy. 

Take Turkey and Egypt, situated as they are on the confines of 
the Orient and Occident, what great changes have been, and are, 
taking place. 

Both these countries have been the fields of stirring scenes in 
past ages, but the movements of modern times are distinct in their 
character. How far they are genuinely nationait through and 
through, is a question the decision of which would necessitate 
lengthy investigation. It seems clear, however, that the despotisms 
of days gone by will not again be calmly accepted. In the breasts 
of very many a stronger sense of manhood and responsibility has 
been stirred, opportunities for self-development are being claimed. 

Similar unrest is manifested in Persia. It may take some time 
for aspirations to assume clear form, and for the conditions of 
steady and solid progress to be thoroughly grasped, but the past 
type of misrule can hardly again be resuscitated. 

For us who live in India probably Japan and China and India 
are the countries which will loom largest in our minds. 

We are familiar with the dazed look which is sometimes seen on 
the face of one suddenly aroused. The striking thing about the 
awaking of Japan was that the dazed look and the nibbing of the 
eyes came over, not Japan, but the onlooking world. Japan must 
have surprised herself, but she surprised others still more. 

In seeking to understand Japan's sudden rise to the brilliant 
position which she now occupies two characteristi<*s of the nation 
stand out with peculiar prominence. In the first place her open 
mind and assimilative powers; and in the second, her tenacity of 
of purpoM and grit. The Japanese are certainly not deficient in 
national pride, but possibly no natirni has ever manifested such 
genuine humility in her readiness to learn from others. Sbe has 
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bated her brow to every breeze that btowz, and proved her wilting- 
ness to lit id the feet of any teacher whom she recognized as truly 
able. The *' Swadashi ** cry certainly did not hail from Japan. She 
never worked on the lines that all that b worth knowing we know 
alreadyt and everything worth ponessing we already possess. 
Recognizing that there was very much that she could learn from 
others she settled herself to learn it; not to imitate but to assimi¬ 
late, not to touch and finger but to handle and grasp it. The 
really great awaking for us all is when we awake to our ignorance 
and open our ears and eyes, and minds and hearts, to learn from 
others. It is not the open mouth that does most to prove the 
wisdom of the individual or the nation. Knowledge is not a fruit 
grown only in our own garden, or to be obtained only from the 
garden of our next-door neighbour; it is a gift from God and 
belongs to all; it cannot be bought, it must be won by humility 
and patient toil. Like the fruits of the earth it is not to be obtained 
in its fulness in any one country; it is to be found in many lands 
and among various peoplei^ and should be sought from the very 
ends of the earth. 

No less remarkable than this assimilative power is 
the patience and tenacity manifested by the Japanese. The 
brilliant achievements of Japan have not been due to 
strokes of genius but to indomitable persistence. A book 
has been recently published in England. “A Japanese Ar¬ 
tist in London.” by Yoshio Markino. The quaint English in which 
it is written gives a charm to the book, but its great value lies in the 
revelation of character which it contains ; the cheery optimism and 
generous openmindedness, the pluck and unconquerable patient 
plod call forth the reader's admiration. 

There is, of course, a sense in which Japan is still but in the 
heyday of her youth. She has an ancient civilization behind her, but 
she is not staisfied with this. She has started on a new line of 
development, and though she has speedily attained a high eminence 
has very much adjusting and settling to concern herself about 
yet There is the danger of materialism to guard against. The mod¬ 
em achievements of science and the fruits of successful commercia¬ 
lism cannot make a nation truly great Character needs something 
more than good temper and hopefulness and perseverance: character 
means A/e, and for its full development the great essential is intelli¬ 
gent fellowship with the source of life, with God. Japan is all too 
vague in her religious life. Agnosticism has its many votaries, and 
Indifierenlism its disciples. Surely the crown of man's spiritual life 
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is not Ig^ance 11 Readers i n India need not be reminded that 
the strongest foctor in a nation's life is its grip on God. 

Modem movemmits in China may not hare laid hold so Mrongly 
of the popular imagination of the West as the daszling achievements 
of Japan but, they are as real, as great, and as momentous for the 
future of the Bast and of the world. 

The movements have not been so rapid as in Japan. The vast- 
ness of the empire in part accounts for this. The fact itself is not 
to be regretted. “ More haste less speed " is a maxim the truth 
of which is often verified. The pride of exclusiveness and self* 
sufficiency is being put aside, and the open mind is being cultivated. 
Communication with the outside world and inter-communication 
between the parts of the empire itself, are leading to a brcmder 
outlook. Railways, the postal and telegraph systems, together 
with the press, are important aids in this matter. Most stupendous 
changes are in progress with reference to Education; the old 
Conservatism has broken down) and the memorizing of ancient 
Chinese classics is being replaced by education of a broader 
character. The demand for, and the promise of, a Parliament i$ 
a matter full of deep significance, and changes in the government 
of the empire, of a drastic and wide-reaching character are imminent 
Social movements are also very much to the front The vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the opium habit are full of promise 
so also is the attitude, and activity, with reference to foot-lnnding 
among women. 

The subject of the Religions of China is a vast and intricate 
one. As compared with India religion has played a far less 
important part in the lives of the people. While in India the 
strong tendency has been to divorce religion from the ordinary 
interests of life, in China religion has been too preponderatingly 
associated with man's present and material surroundings, the over- 
world has not loomed sufficiently large, too little stress has been 
laid on the fact that our life here is only a small portion of our 
whole life, that the present is but the introduction to a great future 
for every man, a future in which character wiU abide, but in which 
conditions and environment will differ vastly from those amidst 
which our development is4iow proceeding, 

In matters of religitm a great work lies before China, and she 
must see to it that Western civilization and science, with intellectual 
culture and internal polidcal and commercial developments, do not 
crowd out the consideration of man’s relation to God, his spiritual 
and eternal destiny. 
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In ttirning to the queiHon of the awaking of India we muit 
not shrink from facing the enquiry as to how far that awiUiing is 
due to, and sustained by, contact mth the West, and how fiw it 
possesses inherent stoeogth, and the power to work out India's 
destiny along lines, and gnided by principles, which it has made 
its own. 

The position in India differs vastly from that which obtains in 
either China or Japan. Up to the present no such unity lias been 
found* as is evident in those countrim. Such unity as exists is due 
to the consolidating organisation ot an alien rule. Practically all 
the important modern movements are due to the impact of the 
West, not merely the domination of the Government, but the 
multifarious influences which have come through education and 
Christianity. Let it be fully understood that in saying this we are 
only insisting on the fact that the stimuli have been external. 
It is no^ for one moment, concluded that the " reaction ” has 
not spontaneity in it. This is the very question to be considered. 

If the modem movements should prove only the response to 
the stimuli from without, inspired by them, or provoked into 
activity by them, then the movements would have little abiding 
significance as regards any great destiny for India. The writer, 
however, is far from taking any such view. He thankfully recognizes 
that India’s past affords abudant evidence of her possessing luge 
powers of initiation, and remarkable ability. Not only in such 
realms as literature, philosophy, grammar, logic, astronomy has 
she achieved great things, but in more practical matters, such as 
architecture, administration, war, she has proved her strength. 
In the realm of religion she has manifested such an earnestness, 
originality, and wealth of output,--^s regards creeds, ritual and 
modes of life,-^ to eclipse any other nation. But pride of past 
achievement is a poor substitute for proof of present power, and 
it must be confessed that possibly some Indian writers are tempted 
to test their country’s reputation on their forefathers’ merit. We, 
however, refuse to believe that all the rich vitality of the past 
iiM away for ever. Undoubtedly it slumbered, but the 

Strang hope is entertained that, no matter how the awaking came 
about, India is truly and soundly awake, and is capable not merely 
of a response to outside stimuli, but the forceful 

activity of a refreshed and reinvigorated life. 

No attempt is here made to enter into the deUils of the 
poKtical situation. The conviction is expressed that for a long 
time the union of India and Great Britain it essential for 
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(he well-being of India. On both ridM it should be made a 
mattN of consdence to make the relations mcnre cordial and 
sympathetic^ and mutually considerate. National prgudice 
cannot eaclude from the writer’s mind the fact that deep 
wrongs and culpable mistakes base been committed by Great 
Britain. The past cannot be undone. The outlook is on the 
present^ and should be as generous and hopeful as possible. Let 
the strenuous endeavour be made by East and West to understand 
one another, to trust one another, to ruegnise the best in, and to 
make the best of, one another. Recriminations and burnings, 
quarrels and animosities can only be mutually injurious. 

The modem hope of '* a united India *' is a glorious dream, but 
at present it is a dream and not a reality. The prospects for its 
realisation are far better if it can be worked out under the peaceful 
conditions which now prevail than under any other. The most 
sanguine must see that enormous work has yet to be done before 
the various races and nations of India can be educated to identify 
their interests, and to fuse themselves into one great nation. I’his 
hope should be fostered, and every endeavour for its gccomplishment 
steadily pursued. '* Coming events cast their shadows before,” but 
it is useless to clutch at the shadow and labour under the delusion 
tliat you are handling the reality itself. India, like China, is too 
vas| to transform herself in a few years. She must formulate her 
ideals, apply herself to methods, patiently work, and not expect to 
cot her harvest while only the tender shoots are breaking through 
die ground. 

At present the tendency, on the part of some, is to import 
advanced political ideals from the West, and to imagine that repre¬ 
sentative institutions which have been painfully wrought out in the 
West after centuries of stress and strain, (and are not now beyond 
reproach), can be evolved in India in a decade. The political 
education of a nation is a tough piece of work; when different 
races and nations have to be welded into one the difficulties are 
increased greatly. 

This is an age of ctmferences and congresses, and they play their 
part in ^e world’s progress, but they can only help to make clear 
'the situation and draft programmes. For the ensurement of result 
there is necessary the quiet steady solid woric day by day. 

Though political aspirations have engiq^ed fat too great a mono¬ 
poly of attention in India during recent years, it is cheering.to note 
that other subjects have not been entirely ne|;lected. The airaking 
of India has meant the consitoation of matters .which have to do 
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with the social well-herng of the masses of the people, the building 
of them up for efficiency in all departments of life. No attempt 
need be made to dwell in detail on the familiar topics,—the altered 
attitude to the questions affecting womanhood (the education df 
girls and women, the age of marriage, the rights of widows to marry, 
dmadasis) ; the recognition of the wrongs which have been inflicted 
on the Depressed Classes, and the talk of righting those wrongs; 
the' consideration of Caste restrictions. These and other questions 
of vital importance are demanding and receiving a measure of 
attention and free discussion which afford hope that much may be 
attempted and accomplished. 

But matters political and social are not the only ones on which 
the future destiny of India depends. It has been truly said that 
man is “ incurably religious,** and this is specially true of India. 
A question which has to be faced i% not only, " How are the 
modern movements going to affect religion ?”, but “ How, how is 
religion going to affect modern movements?’*—one might add 
*' going to effect them ?’* 

We do not touch here on those well nigh innumerable cuUs 
which stand for superstition and degradation to mind and' life. 
Educated Indians would not defend these, though their efforts to 
give the masses something better in their place can scarcely be 
called strenuous. Can what is called the Higher Hinduism inspire 
and bring to fruition modern movements ? In no phase of life is 
the call “ Awake ** more clamant than in this matter of religion. 
The underlying conceptions on which so many of the great modern 
movements, which are to regenerate India, are built, do not accord 
with the basal assumptions with reference to God and the Universe 
which underlie the Vedantic and kindred systems. It will be found 
impossible to maintain enthusiasm in the affairs of the present 
world and the present life if these are pronounced to be only 
" empty dreams.*’ They are “ real** and " earnest,** and India needs 
to be filled with the burning conviction that God is keenly inter¬ 
ested in the affairs of man and the affairs of this world. Time is a 
part of eternity, space of the infinite, matter of reality. Let us get 
large and comprehensive views of God and of Religion. It is with 
no metaphysical Absolute that we have to do, but with a God 
intimatdy related to all that is most dear to men. Is not the 
question wmth renewed enquiry whether Christ has not made glmi- 
onsly possible, as no other has, the reconciliation of the present 
and thn future, the material and the spiritual, earth and Heaven, 
man and God ? May not God be more human than some have 
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maintained, may not man be capable (by God’s grace) of beeonttng 
more divine than many have shrunk from daring to hope ? 

The East is awake, may she "put on strength" and press 
forward valiantly to strive for the progress of the world. India 
also is awake, let her think out very calmly her destiny and her 
dut]^, an 1 in the strength of God work out His mind and will. 

B<awl» Ormmwmrn 

9f Benamt 


THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 

Not long after the booming of guns from the ramparts of the 
Fort William of Calcutta announced that the Indian portfolio had 
passed away from the chivalrous hands of I..ord Hardinge to those 
of an young pro-consul, tht Marquis of Dalhousie, the Indian chiefs 
and princes learnt witli otter amazement and apprehension the politi¬ 
cal principles which were to guide the new ruler in wielding the 
Indian sceptre. Lord Dalhousie authoritatively announced that " I 
can not conceive it possible for any one to dispute the policy of 
faking advantage of every just opportunity which presents itself for 
consolidating the territories that already belong to us by taking 
possession of states which may lapse in the midst of them 
and " 1 take this fitting occasion of recording my strong and 
deliberate opinion that in the exercise of a wise and sound 
policy, the Biitish government is bound not to put aside or to 
neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or reve¬ 
nue, as may from time to time present themselves.” This was the 
keynote of his Lordship’s policy and he pleased himself with the 
notion that it could not be disputed. But a large number of 
English statesmen had held different views on the subject from those 
enunciated by Lord Dalhousie and .some of these we give below : — 
The Duke of Wellington :—" By the extension of our territory 
our means of supporting our government and of defending ourselves 
are proportionally decreased. ’’ 

Sir Thomas Munro :—" Even if all India could be brought 
under the British dominion, it is very questionable whether such 
a change, either as regards the natives or ourselves, ought to 
be desired. For this change will have to be wrought about 
by the sacrifice of independence, of national character, and of 
whatever renders a people respectable. ’’ 

Sir J. Malcolm:—! am decidedly of opinion that the 
tranquility, not to say the security of our vast oriental possessions, 
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is mvotved in the preservation of the native principalities which aio 
dependant upon us for protection. 1 am further convinced that the 
permanence of our power will be hazarded in proportion as terri¬ 
tories of native princes and chiefs fall under our direct rule." 

Sir Henry Russel :—** The danger that we have most to 
dread in India lies entirely at home. A well conducted rebellion of 
our native subjects or an extensive disaffection of our native troops, 
is the event by which our power is most likely to be shaken, and 
the sphere of this danger is necessarily enlarged by every enlarge¬ 
ment of our territory." 

Mr. Mounstuart EIpbinstone :—“ It appears to me to be our in¬ 
terest as well as our duty, to use every means to preserve Uie allied 
governments; it is also our interest to keep up the number of 
independent powers." 

Lord Ellenborough :—" I would avoid taking what are 
called rightful occasions of appropriating the territories of native 
states; on the contrary, I should be disposed, as far as I could, to 
maintain the native states; and 1 am satisfied that the mainten¬ 
ance of the native states and the giving to the subjects of those 
states the conviction that they are considered permanent parts of 
the general government of India, would materially strengthen our 
authority." 

Availing himself, therefore, of those "lightful opportunities" which 
the others failed to see Lord Dalhousie annexed successively the 
Punjab, Sattara and Nagpur. Now the reference to him as to the 
recognition of the adoption in the Jhansi Raj presented a similar 
“ rightrul opportunity" to annex the slate. And accordingly he 
" recorded a fatal minute by which the death warrant of the state 
was signed. ”* 

Very dexterously he strove at the first instance to show in his 
minute the right and prerogative of the Imperial government, of con¬ 
firming and invalidating adoption in independent states, to support 
which he quoted the opinions of Lord Metcalfe in respect of the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand, which unfortunately instead of supporting 
the arguments of the noble Lord considerably weakened them. 
Lord Metcalfe, in reference to the Chief of Bundelkhand, 
observed the wide distinction that existed between "sovereign 
Princes and Jagliirdars, /. <r, between those in possession of 
hereditary sovereignties in their own right and those wlro 
hold grants of land by a gift from sovereign or " Paramount 


• Sit J. Kiye's »t the Sefey IVap, Vol. I, p. 91, 
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■Power.” **In the case therefore of Hindu sovereign Princes”, 
continued Metcalfe, “I should say that on failure of male heirs of the 
body, they have a right to adopt, to the exclusion of collateral heirs 
and that the Biitish Government is bound to acknowledge the 
‘adoption, provided that it be regular and not in violation of Hindu 
law. With respect to chiefs, who merely hold lands or enjoy pubUc 
revenue under grants such as are issued by a sovereign to a subject^ 
the power which made the grant or that which by conquest or other¬ 
wise has succeeded to its rights, is certainly entitled to limit succes¬ 
sion according to the limitation of the grant, which in general 
confines it to heirs maie of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption.”* 

I'hus quoting it at full length, Lord Dalhousie tried his utmost to 
prove that Jhansi was a grant from the British Government. In 
'the sixth para of his minute he notes :-^"Jhansi is a dependent 
principality j it was held by a chief under very recent grant from 
the Government as sovereign; it is, therefore, liable to lapse to the 
Government that gave it on the failure of heirs male.” In the 
seventh para he continues ;—" The dependent nature of the chief- 
ship of Jhansi does not admit of dispute. In 1835, Rao Ram Chand 
died. Although he had adopted a boy as successor the day before 
his death the adoption was not recognized.” The eleventh para runs 
thus “Still less can it be conceded, as the Ranee contends, that 
the present adoption should be recognised, because in the and 
article of the treaty of 1817, constituting Rao Ram Chand, his 
heirs and successors, hereditary chiefs of Jhansi, the British 

Government meant thereby.that any party whom he adopted 

as his son, would be acknowledged by the British Government as his 
successor.” The thirteenth para of the minute • '* The sound policy 
of regarding Jhansi as a state lapsed by failure of heirs male, is not 
less clear than our right to do so. The British Government will not 
derive any material adrantage from the possession of this territory 
for it is of great extent and the revenue is inconsiderable ; but as it 
lies in the midst of other British Districts, the possession of it as 
our own will tend to the improvemnet of the general internal 
administiation of our possessions in Bundelkhand. That its incor¬ 
poration with the British territories will be greatly for the benefit of 
the people of Jhansi,a very brief reference to the results of expmience 
will suffice to Bhow.”t 


• Vide 7At Pebtieal Pelatieust De Craz, p, 87, 
t LaidD»lhou:te's Minute, ay th February, 1854 j /Aatui 
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Such was the substance of Losd Dalhousie’s Minute. Its fallacies 
gave ample opportunites to more than one noble Englishman to 
refute it thoroughly. The weakness of the minute is shown for ins¬ 
tance by Major Evans Bell, a great authority on Indian questions. 
“I'he Raja of Jhansi was already not a Jhagirdar; nor did he, 
as erroneously stated several times in thi late Govarnor-Generars 
minute, hold his Principality as a grant, nor did either his 
father Sheo Rao Bhow or bis nephew Ram Chand Rao received 
it as gift from the British Government. I'here was no gift 
imeause Ram Chand Rao was already in possession; there was 
pretension to the relations of a sovereign and subject, for there 
already existed relations of amity and defensive alliance; there 
was no grant made nor Sanand issued, but a new treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the two states in 1817. By this new treaty of 
1817 the hereditary rights of the Rajas of Jhansi were gmranteed 
without reference to the titles of insignia, and this treaty contained 
no clause or expression restricting the ordinary operation of Hindu 
law or giving any right of confirmation or investiture to the British 
Government. The Raja of Jhansi was not a Jhagirdar but a 
hereditary ruler, a Hindu Prince.”* 

The treaty of 1817 clearly established this fact. By that 
solemn engagement the British Government confirmed the 
Principality of Jhansi “ in perpetuity ” on Ram Chand Rao, 
and " acknowledged him and his heirs and successors as hereditary 
rulers of the territory enjoyed by tb^ late Sheo Rao Bhao, his 
grandfather at the period of the commencement of the British 
Government and now in the possession of Row Ram Chand."f 
The .negotiator of this treaty, the celebrated Marquis of 
Hastings, had himself, distinctly admitted that the ruler of Jhansi 
*'who was a man of head sM well as of. courage succeeded in 
snaking the Subadarship, hereditary in his family.” He also says 
The Subadar of Jhansi is now our feudatory. 

Therefore Lord Metcalfe’s authoritative statements, regarding 
the prerogadve of the paramount power to invalidate the adoption 
in states held under grant, cannot be applied in the case of 
Jhansi, because Jhansi as has already been shown was not held 
under grant. Lord Metcalfe’s minute is intended to refer to a 
toully different class of states. But even in the case of Jhagirdars, 
Lord Metcalfe restricts the right of resumption by noting that the 

* Vidt tie Empirt in Indian p. SwQ’Sio. 
f Aitchiaon’i Jreatits, Revised Edition, 
i Lord Hastings’ JPrivat* Jmrmlt Vol ll, p. S 3 S. 
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Sovereign has only the power of refusing to sanction Adoption 
when the terms of the*grant limit succession to heirs male of the 
body. Therefore even if Jhansi were reducible to the category 
of Jhagirs or grants of land, Lord Dalhousie would not be justified 
in annexing it, because in the treaty and correspondence between 
the British • Government and the Raja of Jhansi there is no limit 
of grant confining its successors to heirs male of the body. The 
agent Major Malcolm clearly points out that the native word 
used in the treaty means successors in general, as opposed to 
heirs of the body or collateral heirs.’’* 

Hence Metcalfe’s minute, instead of supporting Lord Dalhousie 
in the annexation of Jhansi, stood directly against it. From 
these high and authentic documents it is proved and established 
beyond any doubt or question that the Raja of Jhansi was not 
a Jhagirdar. “ The chief of Jhansi on the contrary,” says 
J. hi. Ludlow, barrister-at-law, “ was at the time we entered 
into the treaty referred to by right or wrong, the actual ruler 
of his territories; we had ourselves treated with his prede¬ 
cessors thirteen years before, he was already hereditary, at the 
time we so acknowledged and constituted him. To speak of this 
as a grant, from the British Government of the principality, of 
the liability of that principality to lapse to the Government 
that gave it, is surely gross abuse of terms.”t 

** The faith of treaties is basely prostituted,” writes Vattal, " by 
studying to couch them in^ague or equivocal terms, to introduce 
ambiguous expressions, to revive subjects of dispute to overreach 
those with whom we treat, and outdo them in cunning and 
duplicity. Let the man who excels in these acts boast of his happy 
talents, and esteem himself a keen negotiator; but reason and 
sacred law of nature will class him as far beneath a vulgar cheat 
as the majesty of kings is exalted above private persons. True 
diplomatic skill consists in guarding against imposition, not in 
practising it.” { 

Lord Dalhousie fell into another great mistake when he 
declared in his minute that there did exist a precedent for refusing 
to sanction the present adoption. In speaking of the precedent, 
Lord Dalhousie says that “ Rao Ram Chand did adopt a boy, 
but the British Government did not acknowledge the boy as 
successor.” Lord Dalhousie here assumes a case which is totally 


* Jhansi Blue Book, p. 34. 

t Thettgkts on the Policy of ike Cromn towards India, p. 125-6. 
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negatived by the facts and circumstances of the question. In 1835, 
there was a great doubt about the validity and fact of the adoption. 
There were four claimants to the musnad of Jhansi. The fact 
of adoption was denied by the adverse parties. The decision 
in 183s of the Secretary to the Goverjiment bears testimony 
to this effect. “ It is to be observed, therefore, that in 1835, 
the adoption or nomination was doubtful; in 1853, the adoption 
was not doubtful, or in the slightest degree irregular or suspicious, 
but was effected in strict accordance with Hindoo law, and in the 
presence of British officers, and was officially reported to Govern¬ 
ment in writing, by the dying Raja. There is no parallel here; 
no precedent can be founded on the decision of 1835. Ihe 
settlement of 1835 was either right or wrong. If right, on account 
of adoption having been irregular or doubtful, then no precedent 
is arrived at. If wrong, then the fact of a wrong having been 
done once, is no reason that it should be done again.”* 

At Jhansi the adoptive son was himself a claimant by blood, 
the representative in the male line of a branch of the family older 
to the one which had hitherto enjoyed the chiefship. There 
were, writes the Resident, two other claimants ; one a nephew 
by a sister of the chief with whom the treaty of 1817 was concluded; 
another a representative in the male line of a branch junior to 
the reigning one, but more closely related. It was ruled that 
as there was “ no male heir whatever meaning of course no male 
heir of the body," a very different thing—'* of any Raja or 
Soobadar of Jhansi who has ruled since the first relations of 
the British Government with that slate were formed,” there 
was, “ therefore, no male heir whatever existing of the hereditary 
chiefship of Jhansi.”t 

The treaties and engagements clearly, defined the relation 
between '* the two governments the clauses gave no right of 
resumption or even investiture to the paramount powerLastly 
as a ground for his annexation of Jhansi, Lord Dalhousie boldly 
remarked “ that its incorporation with the British territories will 
be greatly fur the benefit of the people of Jhansi a reference to 
the results of experience will suffice to show.” Sir John Kaye aptly 
observes the results of experience have since shown to what 


* Maior Evans Bell’s Empire i» India, pp. 212-13. 

t Ludlow’s Thoughts on the Pohtp of the Ctowu, p. 144, c.f. fiansi Bin* 
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extent the people of Jhansi appreciated the beneGt of that incorpo* 
ration.’’* 

No time was lust in sending the notice of annexation to the 
Court of the Regent Ranee. Luchtnee Bai received the agent 
of I..ord Dalhousie, Major Ellis, most courteously, separated by'a 
furdak. When the Biitish representative informed her of this 
Jieart-rending news that Jhansi thenceforth ceased to belong to 
her, that it was incorporated with the vast domains of the mighty 
English, Luchraee Bai, in a loud and yet melodious voice, replied to 
the agent of the English—” Mem Jhansi denge nahe "—(I will 
not give up my Jhansi). ” In vain,” notes the accomplished 
historian of the Sepoy War, ” she protested that her husband’s 
House bad ever been faithful to the British Government—in vain 
she dwelt upon services rendered in former days to that Govern¬ 
ment, and the acknowledgments which they had elicited from our 
rulers—in vain she pointed to the terms of the treaty, which did not, 
to her simple understanding, bar succession in accordance with 
the laws and usages of her country—in vain she quoted precedents 
to show that the grace and favour sought for Jhansi had been 
yielded to other States. The Gat was irrevocable.’’ f Jhansi was 
annexed. The infant Annoda Rao’s rights were denied and the 
regent Ranee was left { to grieve unforgivingly. Justly remarks the 
great historian of the Sepoy War that it was perhaps the worst 
of all his annexations.”! Ky such annexations ” the Governor- 
General not only terrified the native governing class throughout 
India with the spectre of a resistless centralization, but struck at the 
root of Hindu religion and cut out of Hindu law its highest and 
gentlest enactment 'IT Justly remarks Dr. Nolan, "the policy of His 
Excellency appeared to be an exemplification of— 

*' The good old role, the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power ; 

That they should keep who can.” 

The temper of India at the time was not favourable to such 
a policy. His Excellency was warned of this. Lord Dalhousie, 
however, like men who make haste to be rich and pierce them¬ 
selves through with many sorrows^ provided a heritage of grief 
and blood for his country. 

€»• I#.D. 
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DR. P. C RAY 

(a biographical and character sketch) 

It is a much more difficult task to materialise ideas than to 
conceive them. Those who are able to translate ideas into the 
hard language of facts generally contribute more to the well-being 
of the human race than mere dreamers of good things. One such 
man in India to-day is Dr. P. C. Ray of the Presidency College 
of Calcutta. 

Not only as a school-master or a chemist will Dr. F. C. Ray 
be known to future generations of Indians. Dr. Ray has been 
as successful a pioneer and captain of a new industry in India 
as he has been in widening the bounds of chemical knowledge of 
the world. 

A very simple and straight man, Dr. Ray has given the best 
part qf bis life to build character among his students and inspire 
bis pupils with the love of knowledge for its own sake. He may 
have had his disappointments, but he has done more to inculcate 
the wisdom of plain living and high thinking than perhaps any 
other man now living in Bengal. A few racks of books, a miser¬ 
able-looking and antiquated bedstead, an eighteenth-century table 
with a few old-fashioned chairs form all his earthly belongings ; and 
though he has been to England twice, his dress is as shabby and 
poor as that of a beggar in the street. 

Dr. Ray's heart is as big as his head. He does not spend 
his earnings on his own personal comforts or does not lay them by 
as a miser. Dr. Ray is an old bachelor and has no intentions to 
marry and, therefore, is the complete master of his own purse. 
Almost all that he earns as a Professor or as profits from the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, he spends on poor 
boys, deserving institutions and public charities. It is difficult to 
spot out many poor boys in the Calcutta Colleges who do not 
receive some sort of aid or help from this sorry-looking Professor, 
and there are very few deserving charities in Bengal that do not 
count him as their patron. Indeed, behind a very ugly and 
attenuated figure—Dr. Ray has been a confirmed dyspeptic for 
over 30 years—he carries a heart as warm as the climate of his 
native land. 

Absolutely Oriental in habits and tastes, there are very few 
men in Bengal who have drunk so deep of Western knowledge 
and who have been so strong and steadfast champions of right 
thinking and right doing. A devoted and careful student of Mill 
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and Spencer, Dr. Ray is a rationalist in his heart of hearts. 
He seldom allows his emotions or the prejudices of his enviorn- 
ment to get the better of his judgment. He does not believe in 
caste or communal ideas and, though a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj, is far from thinking that that Church can claim any monopoly 
of any moral and spiritual wisdom. He hits as hard in private 
life against Hindu practices as against Brahmic pretensions and 
about a couple of years ago he contributed to a vernacular 
periodical of Bengal an article in which he boldly came out with 
chapter and verse to prove how the Bengalee intellect had suffered 
through foolish social customs and absurd religious prejudices. 

In an appreciative character sketch of the subject of this 
biography, Mr. Padminimohan Neogi writes ;— 

“ We have heard Dr. Ray say many a time and oft that poverty 
is a rigid school and its sessions are long and bitter; but the men 
and women who graduate therein come forth with physical frames 
capable of enduring fatigues, with hearts habituated to disappoint¬ 
ments, fortified against the rebuffs of fortune, and with intellects 
trained by laborious and unbending application. Though himself 
a prodigious man of charity (for which his friends have sometimes 
taken him to task) his opinion regarding money-giving has been 
but simple. Of all charities, he often says, mere money-giving 
is the least; sympathy, kind words, friendly advice and an en¬ 
couraging smile will frequently outweigh a mint of coin. " Bear 
this in mind,” we have often heard him say, " selfishness is the 
real root of all the evils in the world ; people are too isolated, too 
much wrapped up in their individual thoughts, interests and enjoy¬ 
ments. The first person singular is the god of the Age.” 

We have said Dr. Ray has not married and, what is still better, 
he has no intentions to mount the hymeneal altar. Our readers 
must not, therefore, run away with the idea that the premier 
scientist and savant of India has been quite impervious to the 
arrows of Cupid. But now is not the time to publish any account 
of his love-passage and we shall hold our patience for the present. 

Dr. Frafulla Chandra Ray was born in 1861 at Raruli-Katipara, 
a small village now in the district of Khulna, of a family well-known 
in that part of Bengal for generations. This obscure village is 
situated on the bank of the river Kapotaksha, immortalised by 

the great Bengali poet, Michael Madhusudan, in .. • 

at Versailles: 

f Wi? qw w% 
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His father, the late Haris Chandra Raf, who died in 1894 at the age 
> of 69, was a good Persian scholar and was imbued with the writings 
of Sadi and Hafiz and was a student of the Krishnagore College in 
the early forties of the last century, when the> celebrated Captain 
D.L. Richardson was its Principal. He waaa well-read man and held 
enlightened views on many social questions and was a pioneer in 
introducing English education in his own district. Harish Chandra 
was a member of the British Indian Association in the early sixties 
of the last century and was well acquainted with, among others, 
the late Raja Digambor Mitra, Krishna Das Pal, Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagara. The local M. V. School, 
which was founded and maintained mainly at the expense of the late 
Haris Chandra Ray, has now grown into a M. £. School and it is 
located in the very ancestral house of Dr. Ray, for the up-keep of 
which he spends annually a handsome amount even to this day. 
This ancestral home of Dr. Ray is more than a century old and 
is* partly in a delapidated condition, but it is still considered to be 
one of the finest buildings in that part of Khulna. 

Dr. Ray received his early training at his father’s School ; but his 
father, being anxious that his sons should receive the benefit of 
the best possible education, settled down at Calcutta towards the 
end of 1870. Young Profulla Chandra was admitted as a pupil of 
the Hare School immediately and read there for 4 years. In 1874 he 
got a severe attack of dysentery and suffered from it for nearly a year 
and consequently was absent from school for a long period; but he 
utilised this time in devouring the contents of a splendid library got 
together by his father and eldest brother. Being of studious habits and 
being disentangled from the trammels of ordinary school lessons—he 
read without let or hindrance in spite of bis malady and got passion¬ 
ately attached to the works of Goldsmith, Addison and some other 
classical English authors. When sufficiently recovered from his 
malady, he took his admission into the Albert School of Calcutta, 
then in the hey-day of its glory under the rectorship of the late 
Krishna Vihari Sen and here he at once made bis mark as a diligent 
student. From Krisbnabihati young Prafulla Chandra also imbibed 
his love of English literature. At this time, he became a constant 
listener to the lectures and sermons of Keshub Chandra Sen, 
and thereby he was slowly attracted to the Brabmo Samaj of 
which he has been a member since 1882. At this period of his life 
also, about 1875-77, he caught the enthusiasm inspired by the 
eloquence of the late A.M. Bose and Mr. S.N. Banerjea and fdt the 
impulses of a higher life—his mental horizon was extended and a 
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keen feeling of patriotism was roused. The story h^s been told b 
Dr. Ray himself sometime ago in the pages of the Indian W»ld^ 
From 1879-82 he was a student of the Metropolitan Institutioi 
and he has often told us that the one fascination he had fo 
joining Vidyasagar’s College was that he should be able to si 
at the feet of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. Indeed, the exposition c 
Morley’s “ Burke ” and Burke’s ** Reflections on the French Revolt 
tion ” from the lips of this great teacher made a life-long impressio 
on Dr. Ray. All this time young Ray was also a student of tfa 
Presidenq^ College (in the scientific Department) and here attende 
the lectures of Sir John Elliot in Physics and of Sir Alexandi 
Fedler in Chemistry. Dr. Ray’s father having lost in the meantin 
a considerable portion of his ancestral zemindary, he was preclude 
from giving the most brilliant of his sons the bene& of an edi 
cation in England. Young Ray took this to heart and slow 
and quietly prepared himself for the Gilchrist Scholar^ 
Examination, and it is singular that his father and other relatim 
were kept entirely in the dark about this matter, his eldest broth 
alone having been taken into his confidence. In i88a Ray pr 
ceeded to England as a Gilchrist Scholar and studied at Edinburi 
fm 6 years. Although his taste and inclination lay towards Englii 
literature and history, he realised that the future progress of Ind 
was bound up with the pursuit of science and thus he gradual 
weaned himself away from his former studies. At Edinbuq 
he was for sometime the pupil of the celebrated Peter Guthi 
Tait and of Alexander Crum Brown—two mighty intellects in tl 
departments of physical science and chemistry—and through thi 
teachings he shortly came to be devotedly attached to the study 
chemistry. Although Chemistry literally claimed him as her-own 
this time. Dr. Ray still continued to be a close student of Engli 
politics and of Indian Economics. Indeed, his “ Essay on Inc 
before and after the Mutiny,” written while on the eve of I 
appearance at the B. Sc. Examination at Edinburgh, bears impn 
of mature study of Indian problems. 'Hie Essay was warn 
appreciated at the time and Principal Sir lYilliam Mnir prononnc 
it as bearing marks of rare ability.* 

The leading newspaper of the Scottish capital ohaerved: 

” It is a most interesting little volume, and we do not profi 
to wonder in the least that it has earned a consid«able amount 
popularity. It contains information in refesence to India wbi 

* VSdt Imuganl Addrew to the Stodeats of the Uaiver^ of Bdiobori 
October 19, 1886. 
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wilt not be found elsewhere, and it is draerring of the utmcwt 
notice.”* 

John Bright, in acknowledging a copy of the booklet, wrote 
a'long letter to the author from which we make the following 
extract 

" I regret with you and condemn the course of Lord DnfFerln in 
Bttitnah. It is a renewal of the old system of crime and guilt which 
we had hcqied had been for ever abandoned. There is an ignorance on 
the part of the public in this country and great selfishness here and in 
India as to our true interests in India. These departures from morality 
and true statesmanship will bring about calamity and perhaps ruin, which 
our children may witness and deplore." 

But the attractions of the laboratory drew Dr. Ray away 
from the troubled seas of politics. His career at the Edinburgh 
University was brilliant—he obtained the Hope Prize Scholarship 
and, after taking the D. Sc. degree, he prolonged his stay by a 
year as he was loth to give up the original investigations already 
taken in hand.f 

He joined the Presidency College of Calcutta as a Professor 
a year after bis return from Europe, and since that year 
(1889) he has practically confined all his attention to his chemical 
researches. Fifteen years after he had joined the Presidency 
College, he was deputed by the Government of Bengal to visit 
the principal chemical laboratories of Europe and was everywhere 
received with open arms by chemists and savants. At a meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, Mr. Troost welcomed Dr. Ray 
and here is a notice of that welcome : 

Presence d’un savant etranger.—M. le President annonce que 
M. P. C Ray, Professor de chimie i Calcutta, auteur de travaux 


•The Scotspwi. , , .... 

t Writing from the University of Edinburgh, under date Sth April, 
1888, Prof. Crum Brown states. 

*'l have known Dr. P. C. Ray since he came to this University in 
1883, and have watched his career with much interest. Havi^ laid a 
sound foundation of general scientific knowledge, he devoted himself 
especially to Chemistry. He to<dc the degree of a Sc. in 188& and 
thatofD. Sc. in rsly. He held the Hope Prise ScholarAip m 
Chemistry during the year 1887.88. He wmked in the Chemi<»l 
Labosamviea durieg the Summer and Winter Sessions, from May 1883 
till March 1888, latterly assisting Dr. Gibson and myself in the work 
the Laboratory. As much of his worie was done under my own observa¬ 
tion 1 can sp^ with confidence u to his ability and knowledge. He 
has *an extensive and sound acquaintance with all branches of theoretic 
rbemistry, and is a carefiil and ^urete analyst, He ^ slwwa that 
he taee the capacity ibr miginal mvestigatton—his thesis for the degree 
of D. Sc being a piece of excellent analj^ical work, well arranged, and 
thorengbly anS conscientiously carried wt” ^ 
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importants aur lesnitrites ainsi qua d’ ana Histoira dai chimistas hindooa, 
assiste a la seance et lui souhaite la bienvenue.* 

At we began bp saping, Dr. Rap will be remembered bp 
future generations of Indians more as a builder than as a teacher. 
He has under exceptionally odd and untoward circumstances 
built up an indigenous industry in pharmaceutical preparations 
and deserves credit for this new opening of Indian activity. 
Starting the Bengal Chemical Works on a very modest scale in 
1893, with the co-operation of a friend wlio is now no more in 
this world, Dr. Ray has always remained its presiding genius. 
It was started with no capital except the devotion of Dr. Ray 
and his friend, and for a long number of years these two young 
men struggled through failure, discouragement and poverty. The 
early history of this institution reads like a romance and has got 
to be told in an adequate way but this is not the place for it. All 
that we can find space for in this paper is the mention of the 
fact that today the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
is one of the most successful joint-stock enterprises in Bengal and 
has a paid-up capital of 3 lakhs of Rupees while its annual 
dividends average about 6^ per cent, per annum. It has several 
departments now, including a department for the preparation of 
sulphuric acid and employs about 250 hands in its workshops and 
offices. 

Rightly has Dr. Tiavers of the Indian Scientific Institute said 
that the Bengal Chemical Works is a piece of research work for 
which Professor Ray and Mr. C. Bhaduri ought to be proud and he 
makes special reference to this fact. In the words of the same 
authority“ the construction and management of the works 
is the work of the past students from the chemislty department 
of the Presidency College, acting under the advice of these 
gentlemen. The design and construction of the sulphuric acid 
plant and of the plant required for the preparation of drugs and 
other products involved a large amount of research work of the 
kind which is likely to be of the greatest service to this country, 
and does the greatest credit to those concerned.” 

Dr. P. C. Ray is a man of many activities. He has not been 
content with only building up an industrial concern but has given 
his time and attention in establishing the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
the Academy of Literature in Bengal, which is fast developing 
into a very useful institution. Already the Parisad has a handsome 

Nature, iz March, 1905. 
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building of its own in Calcutta and several affiliated branches in 
different parts of Bengal. He takes a keen interest in Bengalee 
literature and himself is a careful student of it. Only two years ago 
he was called upon to preside over the Provincial Literary Con¬ 
ference in which he read a remarkable paper on the " Place of 
Science in Literature.” He has contributed many articles to several 
Bengalee periodicals, besides writing to the Indian World. 

Of Shakespeare Dr. Ray is immoderately fond and is never tired of 
reading and re reading his immortal products ; Emerson, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius have deeply tinged his life. His favourite 
novels are those of Thackeray, George Eliot and Dickens,<—he 
cannot tolerate any present-day novelists—not even Hall Caine or 
Marie Correli. 

As a teacher of young men for over a quarter of a century and 
having intimate association and close contact with a large 
number of students. Dr. Ray holds that the Bengali intellect is 
second to none—but the Bengali youth lacks the characteristic 
go, pluck, determination and the close application of the youths 
of Europe and Japan—it ripens early and decays early. The 
Bengalee, according to Dr. Ray, seldom can bring to bear upon 
anything sustained and life-long devotion and tenacity of purpose— 
his enthusiasm is short-lived and is of a flashy and dashing nature. 

Yet, it has been Dr. Ray’s practice for the last few years to invite 
some of his advanced students to help and take part in his re¬ 
search work. As the fascination grows, these young aspirants become 
devoted to the cause of original investigation and stick to the work. 
Year after year their number has been added to and this is how a 
school of chemists has been founded in Calcutta without any fuss or 
ado. We can find out the measure of the success of Dr. Roy’s school 
when we see that the journals of chemistry now-a-days contain con¬ 
tributions of genuine merit either from him or the pupils whom he 
has literally trained and inspired. The last May and August numbers 
of the Transactions of the Chemical Society^ London, it may be 
interesting to know, contain simultaneously five contributions from 
him and his pupils. Scarcely a month elapses without his contri¬ 
butions on the nitrites and hypo-nitrites of Mercury and Amines. 
His contributions up to date have been close upon forty and his work 
has thrown a flood of light on the chemical consUtution of many 
of the more important compounds of these. Truly, like Chevreu 
and Faraday, this great oriental savant has chosen research 
work in preference to money-making and well has Professor Sylvain 
Levi of Parip remarked in the course of his review of the HhUsr/r 
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of Hindu ChmiUiy that ** hii laboratory ii the autMHy Irom irhidi 
iaae forth the Chemists of New India.” 

It was in December, 1895, that Dr. Ray rose to fame and 
became known to the scientific world by his celebrated discovery 
of mercoroua nitrite. In his presidential address, delivered 
btfore the Asiatic Society in 1896, Mr. (Now Sir Alexandm) 
Pedler spoke of it as follows :~“Dr. P. C. Ray, by his discovery 
of the method of preparation of this compound, has filled up a 
blank in our knowledge of the mercury series.” Since that 
tim^ Dr. Ray has been busy working in the new field thus opened 
up and has incidentally discovered a lot of new compounds of 
mercury. Dr. Ray has described these discoveries in tiie course 
of a number of memoire, chiefly communicated to the London 
Chemical Society. One of the most interesting results of these 
researches is that Dr. Ray has been able to establish the fact 
that there exists a vmy intimate fitmily likeness between silver and 
mercury. In the course of a memoir contributed to the Jounud 
df the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1907 Vol. Ill No. a) Prof. Ray 
described the preparation of a silver mercuroso-mercuric nitrate 
by the action of a solution of mercurous nitrite on silver nitrite. 
This compound furnished the most convincing proof that univalent 
mercury has the power isomorphously to replace silver. In 
noticing this paper the Statesman made the following remarks 
"Dr. Ray’s researches have all along shown that uniwilent mercury 
should be placed side by side with silver, and his latest paper 
adduces most convincing proof in this direction. He has at last 
succeeded in preparing a compound of univalent mercury in which 
a pmrtion of this metal is isomorphously replaced by its analogue, 
silver. This isomorphous or—to adoirt: the happy language of the 
greatest living authority on the subject, Gioth—tiicano$ts substi¬ 
tution of mercury by silver, will, no doubt, be welcomed by the 
scientific world. Why should one and the same metal play this 
sort of double role ? We are at the dawn of a new Chemistry. 
Sir Wm. Ramsay has shown that radium is slowly transformed 
into helium. Possibly the soth century is destined to throw 
a flood of light on the duality as also on the transmutation of 
metals.” 

In December last Dr. Ray with a fellow co-worker made another 
important discovery in tiie form of a compound composmi of such 
antagonistic and mutually destructive agencies as methylamine and 
nitrous acid. The value and important of this magnificent discovery 
will be understood from the observations with which IMe BmpUo 
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noticed the pretiminary note read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in which this important discovery was announced. It wrote:— 

” The very preliminary note on 'methylammonium nitrite’ by Dr. 
P. C. Ray and Mr. Jitendra Nath Rakshit which was read at the 
last December meeting of the Asiatic Society, has not, we are 
afraid, attracted the attention it deserves. The authors with com¬ 
mendable unobtrusiveness announce in this communication the 
preparation of a new compound, which is destined to be hailed 
in the chemical world as a startling discovery. Sir William 
Ramsay, if our memory serves us right, has somewhere aptly said 
that a chemical process involves a marriage of elements (and of 
compounds as well). Now, the chemical union of methylamine 
and nitrous acid has been the desp.'iir of successive generations of 
chemists ; all the attempts to bring them together under the matri¬ 
monial yoke have hitherto failed, as these two compounds are 
mutually destructive of each other and their interaction almost 
instantaneously results in the formation of methyl alcohol and libera¬ 
tion of nitrogen. Indeed, this very reaction, as every tyro in organic 
chemistry knows, is made use of for the diagnosis of primary 
amines. The authors have evidently proved to be efficient 
chemical match-makers, as in their hands methylamine and nitrous 
acid have not only forgotten their antagonistic properties but 
have agreed to be united in chemical wedlock, giving rise to a 
beautiful crystalline yellowish compound. We understand that 
Dr. Ray has already been the recipient of warm congratulations 
from eminent English chemists, and it would seem almost im¬ 
pertinent to add our own. It is believed that since the discovery 
of mercurous nitrite by Dr. Ray in 1895, a preliminary account of 
which was also communicated to the Asiatic Society at the time and 
which at once made the name of its discoverer known to the 
scientific world, the laborious researches in the chemical Labora¬ 
tory of the Presidency College have not been rewarded with so rich 
a find.’* 

We have not the space here to notice in detail all the 
contributions of Dr. Ray to the chemical world. But no review 
of his life can be complete without a reference to that monumental 
work of his, THe History of Hindu Chemistry^ in which he has 
completely proved to the world at large, by reference to old 
Sansbit texts, the antiquity of the knowledge of Chemistry 
in this country. The first volume of the History of Hindu 
Chemistry appeared in 1902 as a result of 15 years' continuous study 
and research and was so favourably received that it was necessary 
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to publish a second edition in 1905. The second volume came out 
about five years after the first. In order to introduce our readers to 
the subject matter of this book we can do no better than to quote 
a few sentences from a translation of the review of the work 
which appeared in the Journal Asiaiiqut over the signature of that 
eminent scholar and orientalist, Mons. Sylvain Levi of Paris. He 
writes 

"In his first volume, Mr. Ray has given a picture of the 
chemical knowledge of ancient India, which he divides into four 
periods : the Ayurvedic period, from the pre-Buddhist era to about 
800 A. n. ; the Transittonal period, from 800 to 1100 a. d. ; the 
Tantric period, from 1100 to 1300 a. d. \ the iatro-chemical period 
from 300 to 1550 A. D. In the first period he places Charaka, 
Susruta, the Bower Mss. and Vaghbhatta ; in the secutid, 
Vrinda and Chakrapani ; in the third, Easarnava ; in the fourth 
Rasaratnasamuehehaya. 'J'o this list have been added a few 
monographs and a collection of Sanskrit texts. The second 
volume may be regarded as the continuation of the first. 
'J'he author has during this interval discovered or secured new 
materials, which lias enabled him to throw further light upon the 
questions piuviously taken up for solution. In particular, 
the Rasaraimikara of Siddlia Nagaijuna has floated before his 
vision as the figure of the great Buddhist philosopher who has 
acted so powerfully upon Indian thoughts. In this treatise on 
alchemy, Nagarjuna comes in as a friend of king Salivahana—a 
connection which has the support of an old tradition, as also his 
disciple, Ratnaghosa, whose name, though as yet unknown, has the 
probability of being a real personage. Alchemy was introduced 
into the sphere of Buddhism by Nagarjuna, which was almost 
neglected up, till his time. Mr. Ray has undeniably proved, not 
without surprise, the grand role played by Buddhist monks in 
alchemy and the preponderating part of Buddhism in the Tantric 
literature. Even in the thirteenth century, a Hindu Chemist, 
named Gobindacharya, author of Rasatara, declares to have com¬ 
posed his work "after having derived his information from 
Buddhist sources,” as also "from the Buddhists of Tibet.” Mr. Ray 
also notices a good many Hindu chemical Tantras and gives a 
summary of them and continues the list to about the seventeenth 
century. The conclusion at which Mr. Ray arrives is that Indian 
alchemy is of indigenous origin.” 

Mons. Levi does not indeed accept the contention of Dr. Ray 
that Indian Chemistry is of indigenous origin. But he does not 
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also deny it. He only wants more light on this point. We hope 
in some future years Dr. Ray will be able to adduce more 
convincing proofs in support of his theory which will satisfy all 
parties. 

M. Berthelot speaking of this book characterised it as an addition 
of a new and interesting chaf ter to the history of sciences and of 
human progress. 

We shall conclude this notice of Dr. Ray's life by appending 
below a complete list of the contributions made by him on the 
tesults of his own. chemical investigations and researches:— 

1. Conjugated Sulphates of the Copper-Magnesium Group.Ptoc 
Royal Soc. Edin., 1888. 

а. Chemical Examination of certain Indian Food Stuffs. Journal 

Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1894* 

3. On Mercurous Nitrite 

Journ. Asiatic Soc., 1895, and Zeit Anorg Chem., 1S96 

4. On the Nitrites of Mercury and the varying conditions under 

which they are formed. Trans. Chem, Soc , 1897. 

5. On the Action of Sodium Hyponitrite on Mercuric Solutions. 

Trans, Chem. Soc , 1897. 

б. Mercury Hyponitrites. Trans. Chem. Soc , 1897. 

7. Ueber Merkuronitrit. Liebig’s Annalen Bd 316, 1901. 

8. Dimercurammonium Nitrite and its Haloid Derivatives. Trans. 

Chem. Soc., 1902. 

9. Decomposition of Mercurous Nitrite under Heat. Trans. Chem 

Soc., 1903. 

10. Dimercurammonium Nitrate. Journ- Asiatic Soc., Bengal, 

1902-3* 

IT. Mercuric Nitrite audits Decomposition under Heat Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1904. 

13. Theory of the Formation of Mercurous Nitrite and of its 
Conversion into various Mercurous Nitrates. Trans. Chem. 
Soc., 1905. 

13. The Nitrites of the Alkali Metals and Metals of the Alkaline 

Earths and their Decomposition by Heat Trans. Chem. 
Soc., 1905. 

14. On the Two Varieties of Silver Nitrite. Proc. Chem. Soc., 

1905. 

15. On Fischer’s Salt and its Decomposition by Heat. Trans. 

Chem. Soc., 1905. 

t6. On the Interaction of the Alkyl Sulphates and the Nitrites 
of the Alkali Metals &c. Trans. Chem. Soc., 1906. 
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17. On Sil?er and Mercurous Hyponitrites. Trans. Cheni. Soc., 
X907. 

x8. Decomposition of Mercurous and Silver Hyponitrites by Heat. 
Ibid, >907. 

19. Decomposition of Mercurous aud Silver Hyponitrites under 
the action of Meneral Acids. Ibid, 1907. 
ao. The double nitrites of mercury and the Alkali Metals. Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1907. 

at. Silver-mercuroso-mercuric oxynitrites and the isomorphous 
replacement of univallent mercury by silver. Ibid. 1907. 
a2. Preparation of aliphatic nitrocompounds by the interaction of 
alkyl iodides meicurous nitrite. Froc. Chem. Soc., 1907. 

23. Molecular volumes of the nitrites of the alkali metals including 

those of silver and mercury. Trans. Chem. Soc., 1908. 

24. Lithium nitrite and its decomposition by heat. Ibid. 1908. 
as- The molecular volumes of nitrites of barium, strontiumand 

calcium. Ibid. 1908. 

a6. The decomposition and sublimation of ammonium nitrite. 
Ibid 1909. 

37. P, C. Ray and A. C. Ghosh, Decomposition of ammonium 
platinichloride and ammonium platibromide by heat. 
Zeitschrift fur Anorg. Chem. 1909. 
a8. P. C. Ray and H. K. Sen. Tetramethyl-ammonium nitrite 
and its decomposition under heat. Proc. Chem. Soc., 1910. 

29. The double nitrites of mercury and the metals of the alkaline 

earths Trans. Chem. Soc., 1910. 

30. The double nitrites of mercury and the bases of the 

tetralkylammonium series Proc. Chem, Soc. 1910. 

31. P. C. Ray and A. C. Ghosh. Decomposition of dimercuram- 

monium nitrite by heat. Trans. Chem, Soc., 1910, 

3s. P. C. Ray and S. C. Mukerji. Ionisation of the nitrites as 
measured by the cryoscopic method; preliminary note. 
Proc. Chem. Soc., 1910. 

33. P. C. Ray and J. N. Rakshit. Methylammonium nitrite 

Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911. 

34. F. C. Ray and H. K. Sen. Tetramethlyammonium hypo- 

nitrite and its decomposition under heat. Ibid. 1911. 

35. P. C. Ray and J. N. Rakshit. Nitrites of the alkyl ammonium 

bases: ethylammonium nitrite, dimethylammonium nitrite, 
and trimethylammonium nitrite. Chem. Soc. Trans. 1911. 

36. P. C. Ray and R. L. Dutta. Nitrites of the benaylammonium 

series Benzylammonium nitrite, dibenzylammonium nitrite; 
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and their sublimation and decomposition under heat. 
Trans. 1911. 

37. P. C. Ray and J. N. Rakshit. Trimercuridiethylammonium 

nitrite. 

38. P. C. Ray and J. N. Rakshit. Nitrites of the alkylammonium 

series, Part H—PropylBnimonium nitrite and Butylemmo- 
nium nitrites and their decomposition under heat. (Com¬ 
municated to the Cem. Soc. London.) 

39. P. C. Ray and R. L. Dutta. Allylamine nitrite. 
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The Progress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCE BY PROVINCE 


BOMBAY 


As 1 write, a regular famine has been almost officially declared 
in west Gujerat and Kathiwar. This year the 

Famine In Gujerat j n j u j ^ j 

monsoon opened well and every body expected 

that it would have the augury of a bumper crop For a month 

and a half the rains held off, not only in the northern portions of 

the Presidency, but also in the Deccan. Had these unfavourable 

conditions continued for a week or so longer, the situation would 

have been grave over the whole of the Province. But welcome 

showers came by the beginning of this month and a serious 

calamity was averted in many places. The crops of Gujerat have 

been entirely lost, however, in the British territory and the Baroda 

State. The gods of rain are to be thanked that in this auspicious 

year of the Delhi Durbar, the general situation is not worse than 

it is at present. 

The Senate of our University has been engaged for more than 
two years and a half in discussing various reforms 
in"ihe University made in collegiate education. The ball was 

set rolling by a Government letter which made 
certain recommendations about cutting down the number of 


examinations, relieving the burden of studies, bifurcating the 
courses and encouraging science. There was a desperate fight over 
the proposals and Sir Fherozeshah Mehta was the sturdy champion of 
the status quo. During his absence in England an arrangement was 
arrived at, a result chiefly of compromise. But when the report 
of the Committee which based its recommendations on the 


compromise came up before the Senate, the war was revived. 
Government sent another letter to the University taking objection 
to the retention of English History as a compulsory subject 
for the B. A. on the ground of its being an unnecessary 
burden that leads itself easily to cram and is difficult efficiently 
to teach. The ranks of the fellows nominated by Govern¬ 
ment—they are So per •cent, of the total number—were closed 
and presented a solid front to the popular opposition which was 
led jointly by Sir Fherozeshah and the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. Their 


arguments availed naught to convince a determined phalanx and 
English History was given the go-bye from the compulsory course. 
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Whatever the merits of the case may be, the fight over the retention 
of English History and its ill success under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances are a vindication of the popular outcry against Lord 
Curzon's Uii'versities Act of 1904. There is little now to distinguish 
our Universities from other departments of Government. 

Sir Pherozeshah, the outspoken advocate of the popular side, 

Sic P M. Mehta enjoyed the favour of the powers that be. 

Many a time has he made a bold and slashing 
attack upon erring officials and has bearded the lion in his own den. 
In the University and the Legislative Council he has always led 
the opposition to Government wliich the latter must have found 
inconvenient. Twice during the past few months the President 
of the Council, thoroughly within his rights, of course, has had to 
pull up Sir Pherozeshah while he was exceeding the twenty 
minutes’ limit. It is said that with growing age he has gut into 
the habit of exercising more freely the peculiar privilege of old age, 
viz., garrulity and irrelevance. There may be some truth in this, and 
the President of the Council is nut bound to extend to every 
member the favour of exceeding the time limit. But the fact 
that Sir Pherozeshah has been cut shoit while offering valuable 
and powerful criticism upon an important question has been widely 
resented and is regarded as the penalty he has got to suffer for his 
bold outspokenness. 

The*Hon'ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s Bill has received a 
hearty support at the hands of a Luge section of the 
Natb^uu’s ®<^ucated Hindu community in the Presidency. No 
wonder if the orthodox people regard it as a revolu¬ 
tionary measure tending to undermine the hoary foundations of 
Hindu religion and society. What is astonishing to discover is the 
opposition to the Bill which has sprung up in the camp of the 
wellknown social reformers themselves,—reformers who have often 
condemned from the public platform old superstitious customs and 
who have, in their own individual lives, discarded many of the 
injunctions of the so-called Hindu religion. Men who have not 
cared for caste and restrictions on widow marriage have allied with 
the ultra orthodox in a campaign against Mr. Basu's Bill. To see 
these reformers rubbing shoulders with men who regard caste 
distinction as an ordinance of God and who would not see the least 
change made in the existing customs, though they have before this 
bowed their necks to violent social changes is a sight worthy of the 
gods. Another astonishing feature is the strong support the Bill 
has secured from a quite unexpected quarter. A leading vernacular 
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paper from Poona with its English brother has accorded the Bill 
its most enthusiastic backing and this is in strange contrast with the 
almost fanatic opposition it has received from a handful of Bomba7 
reformers. A number of leading men from Poona have already sent 
in a memorial to Government with a blessing upon the Bill, while 
its supporters in Bombay are getting up a similar memorial, which 
I am told, is to be followed by a public meeting convened for the 
same purpose. 

While Bengal is astir with rejoicing over the Mohan Bagan 
Cricket victory, Bombay has been scanning the sporting 

columns of its dailies fur news of the cricket 
matches the Indian team is playing in the United Kingdom. 
Bombay is very strongly represented in that eleven and its repre¬ 
sentatives have won brilliant victories. Bengal is justly proud of 
its recently earned victory at Foot-ball as indication of pluck 
and stamina of Indian youth. Bombay has long maintained its 
own in another field and for the past twenty years Indian cricket 
elevens have maintained their ground against strong European teams. 


MADRAS 

The public of Madras does not seem to have fallen to dumb 
forgetfulness a prey. Soon after the demise of 
uSmodaT" Marquis of Ripon the citizens of «Madras, 

in public meeting assembled, resolved to comme¬ 
morate his great services to the people of this country by the erection 
of a public statue. The statue is nearly finished and at a meeting 
of the Committee of the Ripon Memorial Fund held recently at the 
Mahajana Hall it was resolved that an application be made tu His 
Excellency the Governor-in-Council for the free grant of a site 
for placing the statue of the Great Indian Viceroy. The site chosen 
by the committee is almost in the centre of the best known 
locality in the city of Madras, at the Mount Road, and it is to be 
hoped tliat the Government will comply with the request of the 
Committee and thus aid on keeping green the memory of one 
who did so much for India and her people. 

The Government of Madras has introduced as an experiment the 
elective system with regard to Taluk Boards and 
S*Taiuk Brords proportion of elective seats at one- 

third of the existing strength. This experiment 
has been in force for a period of two years and with re¬ 
ference to the experience gained and to a further examination of 
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The Indian 
Factories Act 


the question in connection with the proposals of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Decentrailixation his Excellency the Governor-in-Council 
has come to the conclusion that an enhancement in the proportion 
of the elected members may safely be permitted. It is proposed 
to raise the proportion from one-third to one-half and to give 
effect to the change from the ist January, igia. It is to be 
a great step in the evolution of local self-government and the Madras 
Government ought to be congratulated on this concession granted 
to the people. 

A Government order has just been issued summarising the 
main facts with reference to the working of the 
Indian Factories Act in the Madras Presidency 
during the year xgio. From this we note that 
the number of factories in the Presidency rose during tlie year from 
i8i to 301 and five new factories were brought under the Act in the 
Presidency town and 15 in the mofussil. The daily number of 
operatives rose from 50,314, to 54 . 344 > The number of accidents 
reported fell down. Inspections in the case of Railway factories 
in the Presidency were inadequate and this is ascribed by the 
Government Inspector of Railways to the late receipt of orders 
for the continuance of Government Inspectors of Railways as 
Inspectors of Railway factories. 

According to the scheme of the School Leaving Certificates, 
candidates are required to have attended each 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth forms for not 
less than 60 per cent, of the number of working 
days in each term and for not less than 120 working days 
in each school year. This is of course stiff as one day’s loss means 
the loss of a whole year. The Acting Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion drew attention of the Government to this unnecessarily 
stringent point and reported that some deficiency of attendance, 
as reckoned by terms, might be considered atoned for by a 
considerable excess of attendance above the minimum as counted 
by the year. The Board for the award of Secondary School leaving 
certificates agreed to this proposal and recently passed a resolution 
to the effect that a pupil who has attended for not less than 150 
working days in the school year should be considered to have put 
in the necessary attendance for admission to the public examination 
although he may have attended for less than 60 per cent, of the 
number of working days in one or both the terms. We are glad 
that this recommendation of the Public Instruction has Jbeen 
accepted by the Government. 
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Up till now the Syndicate of the Madras University has been 
recommending exemption from the production 
attendance certificates required for the B. A. 
Degree Examination under the old Bye*Ia«s to 
candidates who have been eligible for exemption under By* 
Law 150 (c) provided they will have completed their twenty- 
fifth year before the aoth March preceding the examination. 
Now the Syndicate has made a modification of this procedure and 
has resolved that in reference to the B. A. Degree Examination 
to be held under the old Bye-laws in the years ipia, 1913 and 1914 
it be prepared to recommend such exemptions to the senate 
in the case of candidates who will have completed their twenty- 
third year before the aoth March preceding the examination. 
This is indeed a concession to students who wish to appear for the 
B. A. Degree Examination under the old Dye-laws. 


BENGAL 

It was at one time feared that the Midnapur Damage Suit 
would not be finished before the end of the year. 
Dam^e^Suits' J“*tice Fletcher, however, has taken the public 

by surprise by concluding the trial at least a couple 
of months before they had expected to see it done. Though we 
have not yet heard the last of it, as it has been announced that there 
will be an appeal upon the judgment of Mr. Fletcher, credit must 
be given to the presiding Judge for the patience and thoroughness 
not to speak of the independence, with which he has heard the 
case and disposed of it. As regards the merits of the judgment it 
is not fair to make any comments now. The outstanding fact is 
that the honour of the Indian Civil Service and the honesty of the 
Indian Police stands condemnd by the judgment and, above all, 
what strikes one as perfectly unintelligable is the attitude of the 
Government of Bengal in the matter. Almost on the morrow of the 
delivery of the judgment by Mr. Justice Fletcher, awarding damages 
to the complainant, the Government of Ben^^l published in the 
official Gazette that the two police officers concerned in the case 
were confirmed in very responsible posts in their own service. Of 
course this could not be intendend as a reply to Mr. Justice 
Fletcher’s judgment, but any how there are not a few among the 
public who did interpret it as such. These appointments made by 
the Government of Bengal were for decency’s sake and for ttie 
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prestige of British rule in India promptly cancelled by the Govern¬ 
ment at Simla. But may we not venture to inquire why the Bengal 
Government should have exhibited such an indecent hurry in the 
matter of such important appointments, particularly when the persons 
concerned stand convicted by the highest judiciary in the land? 
Anyhow it seems odd that the local Government should not yet 
think it worth its while to reconsider its attitude towards the police 
in view of the collapse of the recent prosecutions in Bengal and the 
finding by a Judge of the High Court of the charge of conspiracy 
against officers whom it has honoured with titles. 

The Calcutta Improvement Bill has passed the Bengal Council 
with all the clauses which had given rise to bitter 
hnproMm^Bill cont^overssy and inspite of the strong opposition 
of our popular representatives. The debate conti¬ 
nued for six long days and nearly six hundred amendments were put 
forward by the non-official members. But not one of them could 
be carried which was not supported by the Government. As 
usual the Government did not accept any of the more important 
amendments and the result was that the Bill was passed almost 
in the same form as it emerged out of the Select Committee. 
Some technical alterations were allowed to be made, but as the 
principal objections remained unamended, the Bill could not be 
very much worse without them. The strong feeling which this 
Bill evoked may be gauged from the language in which the 
the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan expressed himself in the Council 
on the motion of Maharaj-Kumar Reshee case Law proposing the 
giant of compensation for compulsory acquistion of land. With a 
candour and bluntness which must have come as a surprise to the 
Council, the Maharajadhiraja said " What particular crime, the 
land-lords of Calcutta liad committed that they should be deprived 
of this additional compensation of 15 per cent, still remains to be 
demonstrated”. “They were,” he added, “going to throw the 
wholQ of the land-owning classes in Calcutta fnto a state of 
discontent and disquiet.” He also charged the authorities with 
ignorning the poorer classes, and warned the Government 
by saying:—“let them not forget the example of Liverpool,” 
Maharaj-Kumar Law said that the Bill would not only affect the 
big landlords but also the owner of small residential houses. He 
also pointed out that the withdrawal of the statutory compen¬ 
sation would press hard on the poorer owners. The Hon. Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu in a very neat and closely-argued speech 
pointed out very clearly how the provisions of the Act would tend 
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to operate against the best interests of the city and the owners of an 
land in it, but all these arguments were of no avail. The debate 
over this Bill has brought out completely the utter ineffectiveness 
of the non-official majority in the Councils as at present constituted. 

The resolution of the Bengal Government on the annual report 

^ ^ on the working of Co-operative Credit Societies 

Co-operative Credit , . “ . , , 

for the year lyio-ii has recently been 

published. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find that the 

report is a record of steady progress. The rate of advance, says 

the resolution, is considerably above that of the previous year. 

The urban development has been wholly spontaneous. On the 

rural side of the movement also much useful work has been done 

in the consolidation and expansion of established areas. The 

resolution says :—The average village society has become a more 

effective institution, financially stronger and better managed. A 

gratifying feature is the case with which funds are now obtained. 

The marked increase of local capital is an encouraging sign of 

confidence, and the sum of member’s deposits, which has risen 

from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1,16,000 indicates a growing habit of saving. 

In the actual working of societies the Registrar reports a very 

general improvement while admitting that many are still very far 

from perfection. Economically the development must be regarded 

ns satisfactory. 

The Government resolution on the health of Bengal during 

iQio, states that there were increases both in births 

Health of Bencal 

and deaths during the year. The number of births 
registered was 20,07,222 or 33*7^ per mille of population as com¬ 
pared with 19,09,547 or 37 9 per mille in the previous year. The 
deaths reported aggregated 1,672,640 or 33*10 per mille as against 
1,543,971 or 30*55 per mille. This deterioration in general health 
was almost solely due to the prevalence of cholera and plague, 
which were especially marked in Patna aud Tirhut divisions. 
Calcutta returns far better results in regard to deaths from fever 
that other towns. In comparison with other previnces Bengal 
stood fourth in order of birth rate as against third in the preceding 
year and fifth as regards death rate the same position it occupied 
in 1909. Cholera was responsible for 162,611 deaths or 3-21 per 
mille as against 56,7x1 or z*ia per mille last year. Mortality was 
however below average (i 74051) of the past five years. Patna 
and Tirhut Divisions suffered most severely and as usual, disease 
was spread by disregard of precautions in respect of drinking 
water. Though gradual decline has taken place in mortality firom 
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plague since 1905, the number of deaths increased this year as 
compared mth 1909. No reason can be assigned for this increase, 
but it synchronises with similar result throughout India. 


EASTERN BENGAL it ASSAM 

The Dacca Conspiracy Case has at last come to a close, after a 
dismal proceeding extending over a year. The 
finding has surprised many, and the sentences have 
sprung agony on almost every man endowed with 
human feelings. We do not know if the recent happenings at 
Mymensingh and in Madras had anything to do with the heavy 
sentences that have been passed. The Judgment of the Sessions 
Judge, Mr. Coutts, frightfully portentous as it is, has not been 
published as yet; and we must therefore postpone our remarks with 
regard to it. It is very remarkable however that the Judge differed 
from the two assessors, one a teacher in a Government School, the 
other a Professor of a Government-aided College who had pro¬ 
nounced their views in a diametrically opposite direction and that 
very strongly too. 

The trial opened in August 1910, with 45 persons on the list of 
the accused, only one of which was let off after the Magisterial 
enquiry was complete. Among the 44 who were sent up to the 
Sessions, Mr. Coutts acquitted only 8, convicting the rest, of which 
3 have been transported for life, 18 given 10 years each, 14 
sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment, and one only to 3 years’ im¬ 
prisonment. 

Long before the final stages of the trial had been reached, the 
interest which it had aroused in the public mind began to fall. 
The military pomp with which the prisoners were daily escorted 
from the jail to the Court were almost the only reminders to 
the man-in-the-street of the great trial at Dacca. There were 
no sensational developments in this case—no startling revelations 
like those in the Alipur Bomb case, or the Howrah and Khulna 
gang cases. It was perhaps the only political trial of its kind 
that had not its “Approver” which has grown to be almost an 
institution in, and has entered into the very connotation of political 
cases, in Bengal. Towards the fag end of the trial it seemed as 
though the public were not after all going to be deprived of the 
sensation and romance which one has learnt to associate with the 
magic name of approvers. But, as ill lock would have it, the would- 
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be approver tank under the weight of the mantle and bungled in a 
thoroughly disappointing manner—was pronounced to be demented, 
and sentenced, after all, to 7 years hard labour. Altogether a 
sorry prospect for would-be approvers, and a great discouragement 
besides to romancers of that ilk. 

At the initial stage of the Magisterial investigation, Mr. P. L. 
Roy in his role of the prosecuting Counsel deported himself in a 
very unpleasant way and went periliously near sullying the unassail¬ 
able honour and dignity of the Crown. *J'he presiding Magistrate, 
Mr. Bentinck, however was non-interfering to a fault and let things 
alone as best as he could. 

A noteworthy incident was the significant refusal of a Special 
Tribunal form of trial which was provided for crimes of political 
complexion by a special enactment of the Viceregal Council and 
which the accused in this case had repeatedly asked for. Whatever 
the authorities might say, it is the firm belief of many that some 
people cannot trust the High Court with their pet political trials 
which must be decided in accordance with the Executive standard 
of justice. Cases may go up, if they must, before the Calcutta 
High Court in appeal ; but in no instance should a case be tried 
in its earlier stages by the High Court if there is any help for it. 
This seems to be the frame of mind of some of the officials in 
Eastern Bengal; and it is this attitude which seems to explain 
their determination to have a High Court "of their own” at Dacca. 

During the trial at the Sessions, Mr. Garth did not display that 
hectoring genius which made Mr. Roy so famous. But we are 
sorry to have to say that Mr. Coutts did not prove himself to be an 
ideal judge. Attired in the fleece of the "judicial lamb” though he was, 
the claws of the lion could sometimes be imagined as ill concealed. 
The dramatic manner in which he went from the Court to the 
Sadar Ghat, where a special Police launch had been waiting for 
him, just after pronouncing the judgment, afforded amusement even 
to the common folk. 

On 7 th August last, the day the judgment was pronounced the 
Court room was packed full with spectators who had to prixure 
tickets for admission. The I. C. S. was represented there by the 
District Magistrate himself and a few junior ofiScers. The Indian 
Educational Service had its representative in Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, 
Professor of History of the I^cca College, who came there as a 
chronicler of contemporary history—vis., as a correspondent of the 
Anglo-Indian papers. We need not allude to the elaborate police 
arrangemoits that were made on the occasion. Police guards patrolled 
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the itreets, and C. 1 . D.i people in plain clochee tried to petrify by 
their bard stare those passers by that had the audacity to come 
within a hundred yards of the Court premises. After reading out 
the concluding portion of the judgment, the judge hurried downstairs, 
and, wedged in between two heavy military^ men and escorted by 
officers in /tAaJti, motored off at top speed'. Within 5 minutes>of 
his boarding the police launch, the vessel weighed anchor and 
steamed off at once. 

We have just passed through a very busy week at Dacca. The 

n m "speeding** of the parting L.-G. and the welcom- 
ing of his successor were made to synchronise 
with the Janmastami festivities. And the many noblemen—our 
*'natural leaders"—of the two provinces of Bengal who did 
come, came either to see the Janmastami tamashas or to 
bid farewell to Sir Lancelot and welcome Sir Charles Bayley. 
Farewell durbar, .valedictory addresses, unveiling of portraits and 
evening parties followed one another in quick succession. And 
quite in conformity with the requirements of our present-day 
Xafasuyast Truth was wholly banished out of Dacca during the 
week, and Falsehood did duty for it. Compliments to which Sir 
Lancelot had no claim were freely given him, and the many evils 
of his regime were forgotten. It is remarkable however that, for 
once. Truth asserted herself in the address presented to Sir 
Lancelot by the Provincial Mahomedan Association, inspite of 
all that this Association could do to suppress it. While meaning 
to defend the administration as a financial success, the Mahomedan 
Association observed that—"considering the flourishing growth of 
revenue, ne one can deny that the province is otherwise than in a 
solvent state." We donot know if we are to thank the Printer’s 
Devil for this unintentional expression of truth. However, this 
shows that the truth will sometiaies out even in an address of the 
Mahomedan Association. 

Sir Lancelot, at his parting, might well have spared us the 
threats which he held out of coming repressive measures which 
would be passed to affect the innocent and the guilty impartially. 
Referring to the dacoities. Sir L. Hare said" If this crime is to 
be combated by European methods^ if you wish that only those 
should be punished or shall have their liberty interfered with 
against whom proof satisfactory to the courts of the country can be 
produced, it is essentially necessary that you should as a people 
display the civic virtues of a western people. . . . Otherwise 
the adoption of western methods among a people without these 
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virile westera characteristics must mean that such crimes must go 
unpunished and will increase and flourish appallingly. . . . 

We are also ready to impose additional temporary police where 
these are shown to be necessary and the cost of these unlike that 
of the permanent force which will be paid for out of general 
revenues, will have to be defrayed by those who have made this 
Course necessary.” European methods indeed! If Sir Lancelot 
is ready to swear that during his regime nothing has been done 
which could be interpreted as un-European in character, we think 
we must include the Deportations, the taking up of "confessions” 
to bolster up false cases, dogged methods of espionage directed 
even against those honorably acquitted by a Court of a criminal 
charge-—among the peculiarly “ European methods ” which a 
European conscience feels no hesitancy in adopting in India. 
Alas, for the "virile western characteristics”! But does Sir Lancelot 
really mean that these "virile characteristics”—the "civic virtues 
of a western people”—which he demands in us, do as a matter 
of fact characterise each and every "virile” administrator who comes 
out to govern us ? Do they even characterise a large precentage 
of the measures which the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam have seen enacted during the last six or seven years^ 

In another place, in this speech, adverting to the length of 
political trials and their expense, Sir Lancelot observed—"and if 
the condition is laid down that punishment is only to follow on con¬ 
viction in court then it is folly to take exception to the necessary 
consequences of such a resolve.” 

"If the condition is laid down.a sentiment which 

should be carefully noted as given expression to by a preacher of 
the "civic virtues of a western people” and an exponent "virile 
western characteristics”. We wonder if Sir Lancelot thought that 
the "condition” is laid down by the caprice of the individual, and 
is not the very breath of justice—a demand of common humanity. 
We cannot say who composed this part of the farewell speech 
of Sir Lancelot. Who ever he is, he should be given the credit of 
importing some Russian notions of legal administration into a 
civilised form of Government. 

The "Provincial Mahomedan Association," and the "Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Moslem League”—a distinction without any 
difference—presented two separate addresses both ot which asked 
for a separate University and a separate High Court at Daccsi> 
Referring to the demand for a University, Sir L. Hare thought 
that the expense of establishing one at Dacca at present would be 
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very heavy. As regards Jthe High Court, Sir Lancelot said—“1 
agree with you as to the desirability of this and 1 think most 
people will hold the same view. It is at stny rate a matter of much 
significance that the largisi section r^resenHng the great majority of 
this Frovinee have deliieratefy expressed this v 4 fh" 

The Marionette Moslem Leaguers—“representing the great 
majority of this Province”—“deliberately expressed this wish”, and 
the Master of the Show, who controlled the strings, replied in terms 
not likely to deceive one for a moment. Ventriloquism in exaisis / 
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The Modem Re^idto 

Sister Nivedita leads off the August number of the Modern 
Rtvivtv with an article headed, The Place of Foreign Culture 
in a True Education. “ Cosmopolitan ” describes the work ^ of 
Mr. V. R. Sindhe, llie Brahmo preacher and the founder of “ The 
Depressed Classes Mission Society of India.” This society was 
founded on October iS, 1906, under the presidency of Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar. We ask our readers, especially those of Bengal, to 
read this article in order to see that while Bengal is talking, Bombay 
is doing real useful work in the cause of ameliorating the condition 
of our backward fellow-countrymen. The parent Society of Bcmbay 
maintain several schools fur the education of the children of the 
depressed classes, one boarding house in connection with one of 
these schools with 21 boarders, a book-bindery, a shoe-factory, and a 
mission. Twelve blanches have been started at Thana, Manmad, 
Mil ha bales Wiir, Oapoti, Poona, Saiara, Kolhapur, Akola, Amraoti, 
Indore, Madras and Mangalore. The Thana branch takes advan¬ 
tage of the Panebama school maintained by the Municipality. The 
Manmsd branch conducts a day school with about 50 pupils and a 
night school with 12 boys. An industrial school has been started by 
the Mah.ableswar branch. The Poona branch has got a night and 
a day school. There are also day and night schools at Satara. 
The Kolhapur branch has got a boarding house with 15 boarders. 
The Amraoti Branch maintains a night school at Patipura. The 
Madras branch maintains four schools. The Mangalore branch 
conducts a day school, a boarding house, an industrial institute 
and a colony of Panchama families. Mr. S. Sinha contributes 
an interesting article under the title Some Fiictors in Large 
crop Production, Mr. Narendra Nath Law then describes The 
Department of Live Stock in Chandra Gupta's Administration. 
A Peep into the Earliest History of Arya India is an unfinished 
article of some interest by Mr. S. C. Sarkar M. a. Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra then gives an account of the 

Hindu religious literature whi^-he saw stored up in the great 
libraries of Taskil-hunpo, Narthang and Pal Sakya in Tibet. 
Major B. D. Basu urges the necessity of propagating Hindu 
literature among the people of the country. Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy contributes his second article on the Ethnography of the 
Mundas. 'A. B.' gives an interesting account of an eminent Yedic 
savant, Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami, who breathed his last on 
the Ist of June last. The Present Position of Women mhich Sister 
Nivedita wrote for the Universal Races Congress is published in 
this number. Besides these (i) (Commercial) Crisis of i 8 fs 
in England, (9) The Man in 2 \irJ^ (an account of Mahmud 
Thafket Fpha whom the writer calls the Savioqr of Turkey and 
the man in the Easi), (3) The pluralistic pantheism of William 
Jones by Mr. Mahes Chandra Ghosh are some of the articles of 
interest. The last pages are, as usual, filled up with Editor's 
'notes,' ‘comments and criticism' and ‘Review* of Books. 
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The Hidttsion 

The August numbet of the Hindustan Review opens with 
Mi. John Renton Denning's sympathetic article un The Truth about 
India. The writer concludes his article tlftis'—“It is a cumiiion 
trick among certain shallow observers to sneer at the “educated 
Indian” as a class. Never was a sneer so outiageously silly. 
We are told by these superior critics that the educated Indian 

represents a mere fraction of the population.Granted 

that the educated Indian, counted by mere numbers, is a small 
class—yet he is the articulate class—and however English Civil 
Servants in India may seek to deny it, he stands to-day as the 
representative of millions. Do these men want self-government ? 
I reply emphatically they do. And what is more they iiie.ni—at 
least—to put forth an effort to attain it—in the fulness of 

time.The Fliiidu can wait. He has gamed s'lmctliing. 

He knows he will gain more. We have given somlhing, and, if 
we be frank with our consciences, we know we must give more 
still. As for those who have already accepted Self-Governinent 
as their political creed, they will go steadily along in their woik. 

Nothing will turn them back.I di-sire to eniphasiso 

beyond any misunderstanding the true Indian aspiration. Not 
the aspiration of the few—hut the aspiration of pinctically all. 
Not, perchance, the aspiration of the raiyat to-day, nor m.ay be 
to-nioriow ; but certainly the day after to-moirow. The aiticuintc 

class will take care of that.” Then follows the second 

instalment of Justice Beaman's paper— The Philosophy of Life, read 
before the Sassoon Mechinic’s Institute at Bombay. Mr. S. K. S-arma 
continues in this number the second instalment of his article —A 
Gold Currency for India. Prof. Ramavatar Sharma then contributes 
his article on Kalidas. Since April last the Hindustan Review 
is publishing a series of interesting and illuminating papers 
by Mr. Mushir Hussain K.idwaj under the heading Islam and 
Socialism. It appeals that these papers aie intmded to be 
published in book-form. In the present number the writer wys 
somewhere:—“The one means by which Muhammad raised 
the Arab nation was the socialism which he introduced in all 
departments of human activities. The one cause of the later fall 
of the Muslim nations, which unfortunately still continues, was 
selfish individualism”. The best example of selfish individualism, 
says hci can be found in the Musulmans of India, Pandit Madho 
Ram next puts forward a vigrorotis plea for tlie greater use and a 
close study of Sanskrit and Hindi by the Hindus. Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh is contributing a series of articles on his American 
experiences. The present number contains the twelfth of these scries. 
Mr. Singh says;—“The Asian has to be very careful in his dealings 
with Americans. This for a very obvious reason. The minute he 
naps, he is lost. The American has reduced over-reaching to an 
exact scientific art, and God protect you if you transact your 
business with him carelessly.” This article is followed by one on 
The Junction of Art by Prof. P. A. Wadia. The last portion is taken 
up as usual by 'Reviews and Notices of Books,’ editor’s notes on 
'the topics of the day', usd other miscellaneous things. 
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The July number of the above review opens with a song from the 
pen of that gifted poetess, Mrs. Sarojini Naidli. Next comes an ably 
written article on uie Social Marriage {AmeadmeHi) BUI from the 
pen of Sir Pratul Chandra Chatteijea in which he discusses how 
the orthodox Hindu may be affect^ by it and rightly comes to the 
conclusion that the proposed amendments will make no change 
whatever in his position, "beyond depriving him of the very poor 
satisfaction of driving his advanced brother who resorts to the Act 
from the pale of Hinduism.” Then follows a paper on, Indiana in 
South Africa^ which Mr. H. S. L. Polak sent to different news¬ 
papers and ^ magasines of India in common with us and of which 
the more important portion will be found in our pages. The 
Servants of India Society founded by Mr. Gokhale forms the 
subject matter of the next article. C^r readers may remember 
that in our last number we had something to say on a pamphlet, 
2 he Hindu Vnroersity of Benares^ which Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavya sent round the press. This is incoporated as the 
next article in the Review. Mr. Krishna Lai M. Jhaveri contributes 
a readable paper headed as Bemimstences of the late fustice Ranade. 
The subject-matter is taken from a Marathi book, Some Reminis- 
eenees of Our Life^ which Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, the talented widow 
of the late Justice Ranade has recently placed before the public. 
Mr. Parameswar Lai follows with a very balated review of Mr. R. 
Macdonald's now famous book. The Aruahenlng of India. In the 
next article, Mr. S. Satyamurtty warmly supports the New 
University Schemes. We confess we are unable to follow the 
ai|;uments which lead the writer to hope that he has made out 
**at least a fairly strong case” for denominational Universities in 
India. We find he makes two important admissions"First, It is 
well for us to keep steadily in view the ideal of a United 
Indian Nation/' secondly, " There is no doubt that when 
these Universities are founded, friendship between Hindus 
and Mussalmans may grow less than it is at present.” In 
The Right and Left Hand Caste Feuds Mr. V. Chocklingam 
Pillai describes the forgotten chapter of social revolution brought 
about by the introduction of the Aryan polity of castes into the 
Tamil lands. The right-hand castes represent the Brahmin and 
all the non-Brahmin castes down to the Pariah, excepting those 
that fall within the category of the rival sect. The left-handed 
castes represent those non-Brahmans who rebelled and separated 
from the main section of the community. These feuds continued 
till the advent of the English in India and were suppressed by 
them. Misa Annie A. Smith describes the Coronation MentJU 
in Lcmdon. Mr. A. P. Patro then gives the main features of The 
Allahabad EduccUwnat Cotference held last winter. Then follow 
the usual notes on current events by Rajduari, other notes and 
topics from periodicals. The full text of Mr. Gokbale's speech at 
Madras on the Elementary Education Bill is reproduced in the 
number. 



REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THB EDITOR 

We accord a most cordial welcome in Bengal to the 

THE HON*BLE Gohhale who has come h^e 

GOKHALE to educate public opinion in regard to his Bill. 
IN BENGAL really a matter of great surprise that Mr. 

Gokhale should have misunderstood the attitude of the opposition 
in Bengal and that he should have thought it necessary to go out 
stumping in the Mofussil to fight this opposition, A large number 
of the supporters of Mr. Gokhale's Bill in Bengal had evidently 
misconceived the principles of his Bill, and no sane publicist 
would care to give his assent to all these principles as thus pro¬ 
pounded and put forward. Mr. Gokhale's return to Bengal has, 
therefore, given the public an opportunity to hear from his own lips 
as to what he himself considers as the fundamental principles 
of his Bill. He now defines them to be as (a) compulsion, 
{&) introduction of this compulsion area by area, and (r) local 
initiative. If these be the only principles to which he wants public 
assent, we for ourselves heartily accord our support to them. 
Times without number in these pages we have asked for 
compulsory and free education in India, and even while 
discussing Mr. Gokhale's Bill only a couple of months ago we 
distinctly stated that we were prepared to go not only the whole 
hog with him, so far the principle of compulsion goes, but even a 
step further. As regards the second principle of extending it area 
by area, as these areas grow ripe for compulsion, we had the plea- 
iure of supporting Mr. Gokhale in our April issue. If it is only a 
ijuestion of the Municipalities, and of such Municipalities only 
whidi can claim to have 33 per cent, of their boys of school-going 
igtt to be attending one school or other, no reasonable man 
tan have any objection to accord hu whole-hearted support to 
diis jvinciple also. Now, as regards the third principle of local 
initiative, those who stand for popular bodies cah not refuse 
their assent to it. For, after all, it is one of the first principles 
of natbnal self-help that we must not look to the Goveni- 
moit i<a initiative in every question of domestic and social 
politics. The mme we advance towari^the ideal of a democratic 
and popular government the more must we admit the necessity 
of popular local bodies taking initiative in social and domestic 
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organisations. Mr. GokhaJe has now definitely stated that these 
are the only principles on which he stands and insists on ; and 
regarding other important points of his Bill, (of whate'ver im¬ 
portance they may be,) he is open to reconsideration in the light 
of public criticism. 

In the matter of the special education rate for the District 
Boards, Mr. Gokhale sees the force of our opposition, but hopes 
the provision will not come in force till the District Board 
areas are ripe for the introduction of compulsion and are re¬ 
constituted on a more popular basis. Though we donot share 
Mr. Gokhale’s optimism on this point, we arc- glad he secs the 
risk of this provision in his Bill and is willing to meet public 
opinion in the Select Committee. He is also agreeable to the 
suggestion put forward in these pages that the apportionment 
of expenditure on primary education should be stipulated m 
the Bill itself and not left to the Secretaries at Simla to frame 
rules for it as best as they please. On the point of compulsory 
education being free, Mr. Gokhale sees eye to eye with us and 
with a view not to put a great strain upon the Indian tax¬ 
payer all at once, he w'ould rather wait a few more years to make 
compulsory education free in India. In the meantime he has 
noted public criticism, including that of ours, as regards the 
payment of tuition-fees by all such boys the income of whose 
guardians and parents does not exceed Rs. lo. He has given a 
definite understanding to the public of Bengal that, so far as 
he is concerned, he will do his level best to see this minimum 
of ten rupees raised to tw'enty-fiv’e. That meets public criticism 
on the point halfway. Put in these terms and explained in this 
way, one finds it just possible to support Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. 

In this connection we have one word to say to Mr. Gokhale’s 
supporters in Bengal, some of w'hom have evidently allowed their 
judgment and commonsense to be overrun by their enthusiasm. If 
they had confined their attention to the principles which now 
Mr. Gokhale enunciates, much of the bitterness of the controversy 
would not have taken place at all and serious misunderstandings 
could have been avoided. How we wish that Mr. Gokhale had 
himself explained things earlier than now or allowed previously 
his personal interpretation of the Bill to appear in some other 
authoritative shape. However, if Mr. Gokhale's appearance in 
Bengal has put matters right a long way it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation ; and if there axe some matters to which exceptions 
are still being taken, such, for instance, as an education rate 
for the District Boards, we can for the time being agree to differ. 
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Dale 

21. Mr. Montagu moved the second reading of the Bill to amend 
the Indian High Courts Act of i85i in the House of Commons. 

22. A meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council was held at 
Belvedere the acting Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. Mr. F. W. Duke, 
presiding. 

After four day's sitting the Burma Agriculture and Co-operative 
Conference concluded its deliberations at Mandalay to-day. 

23. A public meeting of the citizens of Poona convened by the 
Deccan Sabha was held today in the Poona ^city for the purpose of 
supporting the Hon*ble Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill. 

24. A wire informs that the Secretary of State has sanctioned the 
the te-organisation of a Provincial Agriculture Department in Madras. 

25. The Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay assem¬ 
bled at Council Hall at noon today, there being nearly a full attendance 
of Members. His Excellency Sir George Clarke piesided. Unlike 
former years, the Budget for 1911-12, on the present occasion, was 
quite a brief affair. It showed an opening baLince roughly of 13^ crores 
with 6 ^ crores expenditures and a closing balance of y8 lakhs 

36. In the House of Commons today, Mr. Montagu introduced the 
Indian Budget. 

27. A Simla wire informs that the formal sanction of the Secretary 
of State has been received for the despatch of a small punitive force 
against the Abors. 

28. Three Biahmins, Shivaram Damodhar Athavle, S. B. Joshi, S. 
B Laxman Samant, were convicted today by the Fourth Presidency 
Magistrate of Bombay of dissemination of seditions matter, the publica¬ 
tion of which was proscribed by Government. They were ordered to be 
bound over in a sum of Rs. 500 and to furnish secuiity for a like amount 
and to keep good behaviour for one year. 

29. The Mohan Bagan foot-ball team wins today the I. F. A. 
Challenge shield by defeating the East Yorks by 2 goals to l. 

30 A meeting of the Mabomedans held today at Bombay adopted the 
following resolution :—That this meeting of the Mohamedans of Bombay 
under the auspices of Anjumani Islam resolves that Mohamadan Law 
ofWakf should be recognied by legislation and supports the main 
piinciples of the Hon. Mr. Jinnahs’s Bill. 

31. In the House of Commons today, Mr. Yerburgh asked whether 
the question of pioviding India with her own Navy was being consi¬ 
dered, Mr. McKenna replied:—“I am aware of the suggestion but it 
has not yet come before the Admiralty officially.*' 

AUGUST—J9H 

I At a meeting of the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion, the resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Gokuldas K Parekh sup¬ 
porting Mr. Basu’s Special Marriage Bill was passed. Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar presided. 

At a public meeting held at Madras under the presidency of 
Mr. S. Srinivas, Ayengar, High Ccuit Vakil, a resolution was p.Tssed in 
support of Mr. Basu’s Bill. 

Replying to Mr. Ingleby in the House Commons today, Mr. 
Harcourt said that Government was unable to^grant the Indians in the 
Malay States a representative on the Federal Council. 

2. The P. and O. steamer Caledonia leaves with £,6fx>o worth of 
gold for India. 

3 A wire from Rangoon informs that a Clock Tower costing about 
seven thousand and five bundled rupees is to form the King Edward 
Memorial for Moulmein. 

4. Lecturing at the Crystal Palace this afternoon, Sir Krishna Govinda 
Gupta said that the Indians were a sensitive people, proud and tenacious 
of past achievements. The Colonies, he said, would do mil to remem¬ 
ber that the denial to Indians of the ordinary rights of citizenship would 
not in any way lessen the difficulties of ruling the Empire. Sir Krishna 
added While there is a growing consciousness in India of the 
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inevitable nf alien rate, there is also a wide^r^d cbbviction 

that national salvation can be obtained under the fbstaii^ care and 
guidance of Britain. The best minds among the Indians eagerly gaze 
towards the goal htinging her on the level of the self-governing Colo¬ 
nies. so that she may take her place in the Empire not as a mere 
Dependency bnt on terms of equality and co-ordiuation.” 

7. In connection with the 7th of August celebratitm, a Swadeshi 
nula was opened at Calcutta today. 

Mr. CouttS| the Additional Judge of Dacca, delivered judgment 
in the Dacca conspiracy case and convicted 3 accused including Babu 
Pulin Behari Das to transportation for life, 18 to lo years' rigorous 
imprisonment, 14 to 7 years and 1 to 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 8 
were acquitted. 

Mr Justice Fletcher delivered judgment in the Midnapur 
damage suit in which Babu Peary Mohnn Das charged Mr. Weston, 
Inspectors Lai Mohan Gnha and Moulavi Mazliaral Huq with con¬ 
spiracy against him His Lordship found that the reason for the 
piaintifTs arrest was to put pressure on his son Santosh to confess and 
not under the belief or suspicion that he had anything to do with the 
bomb Mr. Justice Fletcher ordered the plaintiff to pay of Rs. 1,000 as 
damages with costs on scale No. s. 

8. At the High Court of Calcutta, Justices Caspersz and Sharfuddin 
delivered judgment, today in the reference made by the Sessions Judge 
of Dacca in the Rajendrapur train dacoity case in which he disagreed 
with the verdict of the jury who found the accused Suresh Chandra Sen 
Gupta not guilty. Their Lordships found him guilty and sentenced him 
to transportation for life. 

In the High Court of Calcutta, Justices Caspers and Sharfuddin 
dismissed the appeal preferred by Lalit Chandra Chowdhuiy, the accused 
in the case known at the Munshiganj Bomb case, in which he was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for 10 years by the Sessions Judge of Dacca. 

9 Hiralal Chakravatty and Makhanlal Sen, the remaining accused 
in the Sonarang outrage case, are discharged. 

10. Mr. Montagu was heckled today in the House of Commons 
regarding the Midnapore case. Mr. Byles asked who would pay the cost 
of the ti iai, and Mr. Keir Uardie asked whether the accused officials 
would retain their honours and promotions. Mr. Montagu replied that 
the cost would fall upon the Bengal revenue. 

11. Ihe House of Commons pass the third reading of the 
Indian High Courts Bill, and the second reading of the Bill empowering 
the Government of India to grant superannuation allowance to the 
widow and other personal representatives of a civil servant dying while 
on the active list. 

The United Provinces Legislative Council met today under 
the presidency of the Lieutenant-Governor. Besides interpellations 
and replies the only business transacted was the introduction of the 
Court of Wards Bill. 

13. A wire from Lahoie informs that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Pui^ab has fixed October, i, xpii, as the date on which the Punjab 
Municipal Act of 1911 ahall come into force. 

13. At a crowded meeting of the Hindu citizens of Lahore held this 
evening under the presidency of Mr. Harkiasen Lai the Elementary 
Education Bill was supported and a Hindu Elementary Educa¬ 
tion League for Lahore was formed. 

A largely attended meeting of the Hindu community was held 
nt Lucknow at which resolutions were passed protesting against the 

f rant of separate representation to Mahommedans on municipal and 
istrict boards, and urging that, if aneh representation were ipante^ 
Mahommedans should not be allowed to participate in mixed eleraona. 

14. A press informs that the Gkwernmeal of India have 

this year sanctioned the award of ten State technical adiolardiips. 

15. Reuter wtrea that Mr, Ramsay Macdonald will leave for India 
on December i^t. 
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BAY. 


BAOB. I 

Strong Directorate of Rajas, Maharajas, and Merdiant 
Princes of Bombay. • 

Efficient managem^ guaranteed,^under most expert 
supervMion. 

Details worked by Bombay Merchants who are from time 
immemorial Past Masters in Shipping Industry. Goods and 
Passenger service between Bombay and London to be opened 
at present. 

’ Living in strictly orthodox style guaranteed on board 
ship and at the Company’s Hotel at London. 

Passage and cost of living reduced to a fabulously small figure. 

Special privileges with free first and second class family 
pass given to large share-holders —these privileges running 
uom one hundred shares and upwards. 

Free passage- and exceptionally liberal terms allowed to 
our Canvassers. 

Unique opportunity for students, traders, and travellers 
for living in foreign countries on Western and Orthodox 
style at a minimum cost. 

For Prospectus, share-forms, Canvassing terms, references 
and other literature write at once to our Representative in 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 

SBIJUT SAOHINDBA PRASAD BASU. 

7 /-/, Sitaram Ghosts Street^ CalttMa. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL 
N. S. Murty’s 

golden hair oil 

. ’ t 

Contains alf the favourite perfume of this fashion¬ 
able world. Its ff-agrance resembles the odour of 
the newly blossomed and freshly collected jasmine 
flowers. It is also a great remedy for all hram 
^dis^es, Ipss of memory, sleeplessness and kindred 

complaints. 

* 

It is par txcelieme a standard Hair oil for pre* 
serving, beautifying and strengthening the hair. 

' Pike Rft. X, a i^iiaL 
N. S. Murty & Co., 

' THE GODA VARY aflVIlCAL WORKS 
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VBOaTBRBD VNDBR TUB COMPANIBST ACT, MAY iHf 

Head office :-QWXUTTA 

FIRST 3 YEARS' BUSINESS 


Total Abiounts 


Year 



faid'Up Share 
value 

Insurance 

Fund 

• 

RateSof Dlvi- 1 
dens declared 

Rs. 

Rs. 


24.265 

2145 1 

n ' 

82,230 

84,560 

9% 

2^342 

3,12,184 

log 


Figures for the year 


Year 

Value of pro¬ 
posals received 

Value of 
Policies issued 

Amount of 1 
Claims paid 1 


Rs. 

Rs..- 

Rs. J 

1907-8 

12,24,650 

4,66.350 

Nil 1 


42,15.13s 

23,50,275 

* 

2,000 1 

1909-10 

118,71,375 

72,25,350 

24,000 f 


1. The quantity of business beats the record of oflibe 
over 15 years old, 

2. The very moderate number of claims testifies to the 
soundness of the quality of its business. 

3. The unexceptional character of the security it oflTecs 

is indicated by the large share capital and automi^icany 
increasing insiirance fund. • >1 

Apply for Prospectus and other jumpers to 

Surendra Nath Taifore, B.A., 

Central Secretary, 

. l' 30, Daihousie Sq. S. 
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Ill'VtDC N DS 
^aid at the 
jrate of 6,7 
Lad 8 % for 
the half-year 
Gliding De- ' 
' icember 31, 
jipog, on Pre- 
1 e r e 11 c e , 
iOrdinary and 
D eferred 
Shares res- 
|)ectively» 


Ghi Preference 
Shares, 6 per 
isent. 


0^1 (Ordinary 
Shares, 
per cent. 


Qb Deferred 
Shares, 8 per 
tent. 


ALL KINDS Of SANKINO 
BUSINCSS niANSACTED. 

CUBREIT UGOQITS'.-Inter¬ 
ests at 2 p. c. per annum 
allowed on a daily balance 
of Rs. 100 and multiple 
thereof. 

aifiissiun: —Interests at 
3^ to 4 p. c. per annual 
allowed on a daily balance ' 
of Rs. 10 and multiple 
thereof. Withdrawals 
allowed twice a week. 

PEUDEITILL DEP 0 S 1 TS:-In- 

terest allowed at 5 per 
cent per annum on daily 
balance of Rs. 10 up* 
wards. 

FIXED DEPOSITS :-are re¬ 
ceived and interest allow- = 
ed from 4^ to 5^ per 
cent, per annum. I 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS ;—are re¬ 
ceived for special petiuds 
and on special terms. 


CAPITAt 
Rs. • . 

20,000.000 

DIVIDED. . 
INTO . . 


(i) 20,000 Pre¬ 
ference Shares 
of Rs. 100 
each. 


(2) 60,000 Ordi¬ 
nary Shares of 
Rs. 50 each. 


(3) 15.00.000 De¬ 
ferred Shares 
of Rs. 10 each. 

Jt ^ jl 


JHOif PAJir/CULARS eOPPLY TO- 


KABUNAKJLTA GUPTA, 

Chief Manager. 

t4, Hare Street, tatcuttd. • 
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• mHRANJAHt 

• 4 

SJtmili mt hi tm^nutdcd with tin mt^ihuk if spiviimAair-iils that 
mt fiadivgtktmarhtU 

KeMWMiHlhw dntinct 
qualHits ibwid in no otbtr. 
preparation. Ilia acenti* ^ 
ncally propwred toaoit the 
reqdtementa of Indian, 
puntlemeii and ladiea. It * 
la abKduteljrihe beat hair- 
oil tlwt your money can 
purcliaae. 

Kesbraqlll has abund¬ 
ance of sweet perfume and 
distinct medicinal virtues. 
It relieves headache brain- 
fng and regulates hasty 
judgment. It is a vondm^ 
fill hairitrower and is, 
therefore a speciBc agwnst' 


Ladies toilef is hardly 
complete without Kesh- 
EAMJAN—the world's best 
dressing. 

Price pet pUal Re. 1. Post-free Re. 

« 

OUR AGNIDIPAK cures all bilious complaints, Dyspepsia, 
heart-burn, sour bitter tastes, headache, and loss of appetite. It 
regubtets the action of the stomach, liver and the bowels. 

Price per phial Be. 1. PackliigaiidPMrtage Aa. 5. 

OUR KARPURARISKTA is a great specific for Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Indigestion, Tympanitis, and distention of the 
abdomen. It does not produce headache, giddiness, prostation of 
strength and stupor. 

PriceperidtbdAs.8. PaekfatgaadpoetafiAs.A 

Tlie efficiicy nf our medicine* i* univemlly admiite<i. The Mtdkiiud Oitk, 
CiMt, BilHut, Muih, Maiaradkw^a, and other Ajn&vaUt 
piepnred or kept by us, are acknowleoged as (lie best atid liie cheapest. 
Illustrated cntalot-nes, containing full accounts of diseases and .a^eiiiCB, art 
iransmittMl free on apidicalion. 

Ptet'iipiiitu witli or without Medicines are sent to Iii<|ia» Buhna, 

Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Cape and the British Isles, oo icceipt of 
piecise description of disease. 
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THE CHEMKAL 

Sociarv, Pabis ; 


N ajwwlra Matt Sw. 

■ -. Surgical Aid Socibtv, 

€oVt, Jfs^aa/ CiirattcAL Sociarv (u. L a.) 
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>JHK.TI|IVIQIIE HEAT OP 
, , 8.MMMER 

flilTWvKldb'ksseiM if you uie in 
your balh imd toilet our highly scented 
and medicated Hair-Oil—SU RAMA. 
It ia die leadkis l^r-oil of the day. 
Without a Irla^ |ou would not be 
convinced of its usefulness. It cools 
the brain, removes scurf and dandruff, 
invigorates the growth of hair, makes it 
black, 1^ and glossy and helps a lady 
great dral in her evening toilet. 


Price per botUo 
Post free 


Post free 


As. IS 


Rs. a-13 


THE SPEdEV: FOR ORCHITIS AND VARKXXXLE 
It radically cores these maladies. It removes the pain, 
reduces the size and stops the fever accompanying the diseases. 
If the disease be of only one year’s standing two hoses of the 
medicine woukli suffice; but if of longer stanmng it should be 
continued for some time. 

Price per R 6 z with a Phial ... ... ■ ... Rs. s 

Packing and Postage ... ... As. 10 

S. P. SEIV a Oo.'a 

' FINE SWAraSm PERFUMES 

ft BANGAMATA—Represents the sweet Hasuna 
Henna. 

SABITRI—^The lover’s delight—possesses a 
unique odour and strength .'ind pleases all tastes. 

SOHAG—The lover’s lovely present—has a 
charming aroma. 

CHAMELI—It relieves all nervous ills and is 
most refreshing after exhaustive brain works. 

BOCOOL—The sweetest popular scent—better 
thsin the best available in the market. 

All the Perfumes are bottled in three different 
shapes, vis :—Large, Medium and Small. 

^ ‘ Prices Re. 1, As. la, and As. 8 , respectively. 

*‘^C^foeAso)hlainingftill desolfitions of disessM and oedidBes me 'mm 

Mined free on spplicatioa. ^ 

with or withont Medicinei arc sent to evffy nait of India, 
^nitt-SMtlemeatSi Caps agd tbt Britisb, Isles ^ receipt of 
demleaMONiDt of diidBses. 

a P. SEN & Co. 

■AMUPAcmmiHa obhhxsts. 

' Calcutta. 
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1 } KUNTAL-KAUMUDI TAILA 
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I It is the only scientific preparation 
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" l^^pt^ucing i luxuriant growth/sf' 
:^lW.;*W“^sUeJty or rawid, ,. . 

r.i 4 . ^rj/rtir-'. ‘ ■• ..L. 

;: ^KivM E t: Sefi,.ti^ 
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NOTES & NEWS 

GENERAL 

Bombaj Stamp B«ventte 

The estimated stamp revenue of the Government of Bombay 
for the present year is Rs. 40 lakhs and expenditure under the same 
head only Rs. 1,18,000. 

Oenans Figures of O. P. 

The final census figures for the Central Provinces and Berar 
show a population of 16,038,310 as compared with 13,602,593 in 
1901. The census oi 1901, which followed shortly after the 
disastrous famines of 1897 and 1900, disclosed a considerable 
decrease of population. The number of Christians has risen during 
the last ten years from 37,000 to 73,000, /. e. by 169 per cent. 
This is due mainly to a vigorous propaganda in the Native Stale 
'of Jashpur. AniiRsts have increased bjT 3O1 Hindus by 16, and 
Mahomedans by 13 per cent. The final figures of the census differ 
from the provisional totals by only i ,733 of P®*" 

Sir Andrew Fraser on Xdfie of India 

Sir Andrew Fraser, late Governor of Bengal, addressed a meet¬ 
ing in connecUon with the “Vacation Courses” at Edinburgh 
University. His subject was “ Life of India.” The "Collecto^^ or 
Magislrate of the district, he pointed ou^ was the officer through 
whom people generally come most directly into contact with the 
Govemn^ent. He had some of the duties of a Magistrate ^nd 
Judge end even'of a policeman, and was concerned with sanitation, 
jcducation, and medical reUef. But he was also the agents of the 
Govenux^t in its capacity of the jgreat. landowner. of India, The 
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interest which r good landlord ought to feel in all that concerned 
his tenantry ought to be felt the Collector for the people of his 
district Everywhere, except in the parts of Bengal where the per¬ 
manent settlement of the land had been made, the Collector was in 
clear touch with the people in their agricultural interests. Every¬ 
where he was expected to carry out himself, or to lead the people in, 
every enterprise for the public good ; to forget this was to misunder¬ 
stand the situation. He pointed out that India was an agricultural 
country ; that only one-tenth of its people lived in cities of over 
5000 inhabitants ; that the town was out of touch with the country, 
and that the man that did not know the village life of India could 
not be said to know Indian life. He illustrated the strange co¬ 
existence of our twentieth century civilisation along with the old ci¬ 
vilisation of India much as it was before the Christian era. Even 
elementary education itself, he stated, was confined to only 5 per¬ 
cent. of the population, even in Bengal; that the vast majority of 
the people were simple, uneducated village folk, with a strong be¬ 
lief in the justice, impartiality, and strength of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; that divisions of race and religion emphasised and stereoty¬ 
ped by cast^ constantly demanded adjudication between conflicting 
interests ; and that a knowledge of local circumstances was essential 
to efficient rule. He urged that India was no place for the doc¬ 
trinaire man or the man who lived apart, or for undue centralisation 
that fit men to be trusted must continue to be selected for work in 
India, and must be trusted in their work ; and that while great prin¬ 
ciples must be laid down for their guidance, details should be left 
to the man on the spot. He concluded by speaking of the great 
attraction that the Indian races exercised over those who knew 
them well, of the fact that we shared with the people of India not 
only their general human characteristics, but also with many of 
them the racial characteristics of our common Aryan blood, and of 
the duty of seeking to govern them as far as possible in accordance 
with their ideas. 


MunlolpalltleB In SrlUBh India 

The total number of municipalities in British India in the year 
1909-10 was 717. It was 794 in i88o-v, 749 in 1885-6, 764 iq 
1890-1, 750 in 1895-6, 764 in 1900-7, 749 in 1905-6, 
746 in 1907.8, and 717 in 1908-9. The population within 
municipal limits wu 16,739,963 in 1909-10. The total mumber 
of members of municipal councils (or boards or committees) in 
the same year was 9>7S9< It was over ie,ooo till the year 1907-8. 
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The total monicipal income was Rf. 6 , 46 , 11 , 489 . The following 
figures enable one to make a comparative study of the subject 


Year. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 



Rs 

Rs. 

1880-1 

• •s 

2,19,12,625 

... 2,07,60,267 

1885-6 

• ■s 

2,46,58,605 

2,47,86,756 

1R90-1 

• •• 

8.09.82,624 

... 8,60,59,891 

1895 6 

• •• 

8,83,83,190 

... 4,22,74,209 

1900-1 

• •• 

4,89,23,665 

... 4,57,85,550 

1905-6 

eea 

5,40,91,353 

... 5,71,75*865 

1907-8 

• • • 

5,85,91,026 

... 6,03,49,068 

1908-9 

e • a 

6,04,72,929 

... 6,32,69.188 

1909-10 


6,46,21,489 

... 6,79,63,787 

Nothing more 

than 

a bare recital 

of these figures is needed 


to demonstrate the hand-to-mouth existence of municipal bodies 
and the utter impossibility of their undertaking any large sanitary 
or educational schemes which cost much money. It should be 
added that in 1909-10 another five crores and eighteen lakhs of 
rupees were available to them as extraordinary and debt, but this 
fact does not affect the truth of our general statement; the more 
so because over four and a half crores had to be spent as ' extraor¬ 
dinary and debt.' Including these, the total receipts in 1909-10 
was Rs. 11 , 64 , 91,817 and the total disbursements Rs. 11 , 31 , 74 , 038 . 

Ziooal BoaxidB in British India 
The number of local boards in British India in 1909-10 was 
1,103 against 1,091 in the previous year. The numbers of members 
was 16,174 against 15 , 984 . The figures of income and expenditure, 
excluding debt and debt charges, during the last twenty years are as 
follows 


Year. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-1 

... 2,59,66,512 

... 2,59,14,501 

1895-6 

... 2.88,05.557 

•a. 2,94,38,898 

1900-1 

• ■. 2,64,52,529 

... 2,59,90,779 

1905-6 

... 4.30,89,009 

... 4,01,69,752 

1907-8 

... 4,71,21.166 

... 4,59,20,491 

1908-9 

... 4.78,54,438 

... 4.97,45.850 

1909-10 

... 4,83,96,899 

... 4,82,12,102 


Receipts under the head of debt was Rs. 30 , 96,637 and expen¬ 
diture under the nme head Rs. 37 t 3 S> 34 fi in the year 1909 - 10 . The 
total of the receipts including debt in 1909-10 was Rs. 5 ,i 4 , 93 „ 5 a 6 
and the total disbursements were Rs. 5 ii 9 , 47 t 45 o. 
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Wild Anlmalerand Snakes la India 

'According to a statement published by the Home Department 
of the Government of India the total number of persons killed by 
wild animals in zgio was a,400, compared with 3,496 in 1909. 
Man<eating tigers were more aggressive in the Sundaibans portion 
of the Khulna district, and this fact is attributed to the diminution 
of their natural food supply owing to the drowning of large numbers 
of deer in the storm-wave which accompanied the cyclone of 
1909. In the Central Provinces and Berar tigers destroyed 67 
victims, as compared with loa in the preceding year. Six known 
man-eating tigers and two panthers were killed during the year 
in these provinces. The abnormal number of deaths due to 
wild pig in 1909 in Eastern Bengal and Assam—126—was not 
maintained, though 50 persons were victims to these animals. 
The total mortality amongst human beings caused by snake-bite 
rose from 21,364 to 32,478. An increase in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam is attributed to snakes being driven by high floods to 
take refuge in the raised village sites. Both in this province and 
in the United Provinces, a considerable number of cases were 
treated with the Brunton lancet and permanganate of potash, and 
a high proportion of them are reported to have recovered. No 
reliable deduction can, however, be drawn from the use of this 
lancet, owing to the lack of proof that the bites it was used upon 
were really those of poisonous snakes. The following table gives 
the number of persons killed in India during the last three years by 
wild animals and snakes 




1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Elephants 

s s ■ 

55 

63 

53 

Tigers 

• s • 

... 855 

896 

909 

Leopards 

« • s 

... 351 

46a 

303 

Bears 

■ s • 

... 109 

96 

zoo 

Wolves 

• s • 

... 319 

356 

269 

Hyenas 

• • ■ 

as 

57 

37 

Other animals 

... 688 

666 

496 

Snakes 

S S 2 

... 32,478 

*11364 

* 9 . 73 » 


Total 

... 24,878 

23,860 

31,904 


The number of cattle killed by wild Mtimals was 93,074, i^inst 
94,207 in 1909. A sum of Rs. i, 44 t «89 paid as rewards for 
the destruction of wild animals, as compared mth Rs. 1,42,176 
paid in 1909. For snakes the rewards paid rose from Rs. 2,499 lo 
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Rs. 2,875. The table 

below contains 

the numbers 

of animals 

and snakes destroyed 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Elephants ... 

»3 

3 * 

*3 

Tigers 

1,421 

it 473 

x ,449 

Leopards 

5.029 

: 4.977 

S.359 

Bears ... 

2,29a 

2,116 

*.336 

Wolves 

3.114 

2,849 

3.615 

Hyenas 

414 

457 

517 

Other animals 

6,989 

5 . 45 * 

4.727 

Snakes 

91,104 

88,503 

70,736 


COMMERQAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Tea Induatr^ In India 

The total number of tea plantations in India was 4,402 in 1910 
as against 5,890 returned in 1909, showing a net decrease of 1,488 
plantations. In Eastern Bengal uid Assam 944 plantations are 
reported to have a total area of 442,582 acres under tea, an average 
of 469 acres. In Bengal 301 acres is the average of 178 plantations, 
and in Travancore 403 acres of 75 plantations. In 
Madras and the United Provinces the average is much 
smaller, being about 140 acres in the former and X09 acres in the 
latter. In the Punjab where tea cultivation is conducted on a 
small scale, the average area is only 3 acres. 

Tli« Indian Cotton Indnatiy 

In his annual “ Review of the Trade of India,” the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, Mr. Noel Paton, discusses the 
position of the Indian cotton industry in the ofBcial year xpio-ir. 
The ruling factor was the high price of raw cotton, which led to 
high rates for yam. As the handloom weaver is not blessed with 
much capita], and the dearness of yam involved some risk as well 
as a heavy outlay, he naturally curtailed his purchases, knowing 
that his customers would buy as little cloth as possible in a dear 
year. The spinning mills were also handicapped by the decreased 
Chinese demand for yam, due partly to high prices and partly to 
severe famine. For these reasons they fared badly, and at one time 
twenty-two mills were shut down in Bombay alone. The activity of 
the spinning mills during the year is computed at only 69 per cent 
oidietr capacity. The total decrease in the productimi of yam was 
19 million pounds, and the decline in the export business was near¬ 
ly 44 minion pounds, or 19 pec cent. Mills whidh have weaving 
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•hed« w«re more fortonate, and the Director-General holds that 
the year's experience "thoroughly justified the recommendations 
that have been pressed upon Indian mill-masters to increase their 
weaving power. The joint-stock capital engaged in the industry is now 
10,840,000, an increase of 5 50,000, upon the previous year. The 
number of mills has increased from ajj to 143, spindles have grown 
from 6,111,535 to 6,375371. The production of cloth was the 
largest on record, the increase being 75,460,000, yards, and as the 
increase in export was only 5,653, 000 yards the balance must re¬ 
present a largely increased consumption in India. A curious fact 
in the trade of the year is that while Egypt's imports of cotton 
yarns from England declined by 900,ooolbs, she increased her 
imports from India by r,4oo,50o lbs. 

Dealing with the aggregate value of the imports into India of 
cotton yarn and cotton goods, Mr. Noel Paton gives the following 

table In¬ 
woven and 

Yarn Other goods. TPtal. 

1905- 06 ... £ 3,283,000 £26,012,000 ... £ 28,396,000 

1906- 07 ... £ 2.149,000 . £35,139,000 ... £ 37,378,000 

1907- 08 ... £ 3,463,000 . £39,566,000 ... £ 33,028,000 

1908- 09 ... £ 3433,000 . £22,9x1,000 ... £ 35,343,000 

1909*1® ... £ 3,313,000 ... £34,034,000 ... £ 36,347,000 

' 19x0-11 ... £ 3,091,000 ... £37,803,000 ... £ 39,893,000 

Thus the increase in 1910-1 x was £ 3,646,700. In yarn there 
was a decline of 7,796,000 lbs., a serious fall when it is remembered 
that the total quantity of imported cotton yarn is now, taking an 
average of five years, 34,387,000 lbs,, as against 400,563,000165., pro¬ 
duced by the Bombay mills. Japan has come into this trade with 
imports to the extent of 3x6,000 lbs. In a comparison of the past 
year with a period of 33 years, Mr. Noel Paton shows that grey 
goods have declined by 8*6 per cent., while white goods have ad¬ 
vanced by 19 per cent, and coloured goods by 37*8 per cent. In 
these three classes of cotton goods the British percentage was 99 in 
greys, 98*3 in whites, and 94*1 in coloured goods. 

Jolat-Stook Oompanles Is Bengnl 

A return concerning the joint-stock companies in Bengal issued 
in the Cakutta GautU shows that the number of companies 
working at the close of 1909-10 was 543. These had a nominal 
capital of Rs. 48,63,58,954, of which Rs. 36,14,38,803 had been 
issued and Rs. 34,90,12,316 was paid op. During the year 19x0-11, 
fifty companies were registered with a total capital of Rs. 31,39,59,000, 
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of which Rs. 6j,soo wai issued and paid up. Duiing the year 
under review 114 companies increased their nominal capital by 
Rs. a8|49,ooo, while the nominal issued capital was raised by 
Rs. 54,33,755 and the paid-up capital increased by Rs. 84,55,763. 
One company decreased its nominal capital by Rs. 5,000 and 
twenty-five companies (with a nominal capital of Rs. 77,44,500 
a nominal issued capital of Rs. 49,85,037 and a paid-up capital 
of Rs. 49,84,852) ceased to work. The total number of companies 
working at the end of the last financial year was 568, with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 79,54,17,454, a nominal issued capital of 
Rs. 36,19,50,030, and a paid-up capital of Rs. >5,25,45,736. 

A further statement shows that the banking and loan companies 
in operation numbered 27, with an aggregate nominal capital of 
Rs. 37,31,25,000, a nominal issued capital of Rs. 3,50,78,604, and 
an aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 3,49,08,677. Fifteen insurance 
companies were working, with an aggregate nominal capital of 
Rs. 11,74,35,000, a nominal issued capital of Rs. 71,01,163 and a 
aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 71,12,932. 

•The tradipg companies, including navigation, railways and 
tramways, co-operative associations, shipping, landing and ware¬ 
housing, and painting, publishing and stationery were 174, with an 
aggregate nominal capital of Rs. 7,43,99,200, a nominal issued 
capital of Rs. 4,38,55,807 and an aggregate paid-up capital of 
Rs. 4,17,50,427. Of these railway and tramway concerns were 
the most important, numbering fifteen with a paid-up capital of 
Rs. 1,54,18,183. 

The mills and press companies, including those for the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, jute, silk, hemp, paper, rice and flour, numbered 
74, with an aggregate nominal capital of Rs. 10,50,55,000, a nominal 
issued capital of Rs. 8,73,37,275, and an aggregate paid-up capital 
of Rs. 8,71,85,373. Of these, jute concerns numbered 34 with 
Rs. 7,42,55,000 in aggregate nominal capital and Rs. 6,67,14,875 
in aggregate paid-up capital. 

Tea (125) and other planting companies (6) had a total nominal 
capital of Rs. 4,07,03.880, a nominal issued capital of Rs. 
3,37,59,945 and an aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 3,3<S*,34,2io. 

Mining smd quarrying companies numbered 132, of which 114 
were devoted to coal-working. These had a total nominal capital 
of Rs. 7,37,71,630, a nominal issued capital of Rs. 5,96,31,831, 
and an aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 6 , 88 , 73 ,^ 9 ^* Other 
companies include those for building, ice manufacturing, and 
sugar manufacturing. 
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THE HISTORY OF DEUfl 

WHY DELHI IS CHOSEN 

No doubt the question is often asked why Delhi should be 
the city chosen for the Royal Durbar. Precedents may be cited for 
it as it was in this city that her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed the first British Empress of India, and it was also 
in the same city that the announcement of the accession of his 
Majesty King Edward VII. as Emperor was made to the people 
of India at a great Durbar which was graced by the presence of the 
Duke of Connaught. 

These precedent!^ however, do not answer the question, and 
the precedent for these precedents will be asked. The answer 
to all such questionings is that Delhi from earliest times has been 
the religious and political capital of India—the pulsating heart 
of the nations—the one city of India which represents the former 
greatness of both Hindu and Mahomedan rule, and consequently 
the proper place where his Majesty in person can represent the 
unifying effect of his rule amongst all classes and creeds. 

*' Delhi bahaut dur hai "—literally translated this means 
'* Delhi is very far away "—but the hidden idiomatic meaning is 
" the task is very difficult of accomplishment” To attempt in a 
short article to give even a faint idea of the history and importance 
of this imperial city is indeed difficult. Modern Delhi stands, not 
like its twin eternal city Rome upon seven hills, but the site 
surrounded as the seventh city by an aiea uiuie than forty-five 
square miles in extent strewn with the ruins of former great cities. 
On this area different races have ruled and many revolutions and 
upheavals have occurred to change the destinies of a great nation. 

It is impossible to wander amongst these ruins without thinking 
of the millions who from the dim unwritten ages of history have 
played their part in the erection, despoiling, and re-creation of the 
various cities in the different eras. In no other city in the world- 
save one—have human passions—love and bate—played such an 
important part for weal or woe. Delhi has ever been the place 
where history is made, and the story of Delhi is the history of 
India. 
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Before Romulus and Remus were born—Imperial Rome as yet 
onknoira—a highly cultured and spiritual people had built them¬ 
selves a royal city at Delhi—and from that time, more than 
3,000 years ago, Delhi has again risen from her ashes to assert her 
dignity and has kept alive the traditions of a wonderful past. 

Throughout the pages of her history we find many that are 
stained with blood and many still wet with the tears of anguish, 
whilst others tell of human joy and happiness and all that is noble 
in human nature. The golden days of the heroic age have long 
since passed away, but let us hope that the present peaceful era 
may long continue for the many millions to enable them to pursue 
the even tenor of their lives. 

As the history of Delhi is more or less the story of the lives 
of its emperors and rulers, a very long story indeed, it is only 
possible to briefly recount in chronological order the names 
and characteristics of its rulers, and the principal events of their 
reign. 

HINDU DELHI 

Towards the end of the 15th century before the Christian Era, 
a fortified and royal city existed, known as Indra-prastha or 
Indrapat, founded by Judisthira, the eldest son of Pandu, who 
became its first king. • 

The site of this city has never been forgotten and is to this 
day covered by the Puranakilla, or old fort, known still as Indrapat, 
about two miles south of the modern city. 

Although this old fort has been many times restored, it bears 
upon its scared face the appearance of hoary age. At different 
times the Emperors of Delhi have tried to change its name, but 
have never succeeded, and as Indrapat it is known to this day. 
Modem residences are frequently known by the name or title of the 
first occupant—evidence of the manner in which the people cling 
to old traditions. 

In tracing the early history of Delhi it is necessary to span the 
chasm of centuries by the lightest of suspension bridges. 

Judisthira Is reputed to have had a long and glorious reign and 
to have been succeeded by 30 rulers of his dynasty until a usurper 
in the person of Kiserva, the Minister of Rashwaka, the last of 
the line of Judisthira, obtained the throne after murdering his 
master—the first of a ghastly series of murders of the rulors of 
Delhi. 

The descendants of Kiserva held sway for 500 years, and in 
the fulness of time the line terminated, as it had begun, by murder. 
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Next followed the Gautama line, and after that the dynaitf of 
Mauryas, which is all that can be recorded of the years that rolled 
by from 15^1 century B. C. to B. C. 57. 

^ About this time, the name *' Delhi *' was being evolved first as 
Milupur, the suffix puf meaning " of," therefore the city of Miln, 
possibly the last reigning member of the Maurya dynasty. 

In the year 57 B.C. Vikram is reputed to have succeeded 
to the throne of Delhi and to this day his virtues are recorded in 
Indian lore. This great emperor, a Rajput by birth, achieved 
great victories over the Scythians, the untiring foes in those days 
of the Hindu kingdom. He encouraged learning, and it was to 
his activities that the transcript literature became established. 

His empire extended from the Deccan to Cabul, but at his death 
it fell to pieces. 

About the first century of the Christian era, the Scythians gained 
ground, and Kaniksha, a famous general of that race, is reputed to 
have been the founder of the Saka or Buddhist era. 

We arrive again at a period when our suspension bridge 
is required to span chasm of centuries—our bridge must be a 
thousand years long, with but one light at the 7 th century mile¬ 
stone, the year B. C. 610, when Siladitya, the famous enlightened 
and pious Buddhist King, emerges from the gloom, of whom many 
beautiful stories are told. 

We know that throughout these centuries the Punjab was the 
highway fur a constant succession of invasions by the Scythians 
and Tartars of Central Asia, with Delhi as the goal of their desires— 
of these the '* White.Huns " were the terror of both Europe and 
Asia. 

In the eighth century A.D. Anangpal, the founder of the Tuar 
dynasty, is stated to have rebuilt Delhi, his capital, an event which 
marks the beginning of the rise of the Rajput empire which, though 
it took a long time to accomplish, was consolidated about 
B. C. 1000 and lasted for over 400 years. 

It would appear from a record cut in the famous wrought-iron 
pillar on the site of the Rajput city of Delhi that the city had again, 
since the eighth century, been despoiled or deserted, for it states 
that '* Anangapal peopled Delhithe date given being equivalent 
to B. C. 1053—diis must have been the second fuler of that name. 

In 1154 during the reign of Anangapal 3rd, who was the 
last representative of the Tuar dynasty, Delhi was taken by the 
Rajput chief Visala Deva, but by marriage the families of the 
victor and vanquished became united. 
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In the year 1191 the throne of Delhi wai held by Pritht Raj, 
the grandson of Visala Deva and Anangpal. 

We now arrive at a period which marks the downfall of the 
proud, brav^ clever, and mttch>to-be admired Rajput line. For 
400 years the Mahomedans had been overrunning the Punjab, 
but had never gained a permanent footing owing to the military 
genius a^d bravery of the Rajputs and had never succeeded in 
even making an attack upon Delhi. 

In this year 1191, Shaliab-ud-din, known as Mohammed of 
Ghori, an Afghan, a great soldier but a cruel man, made a descent 
upon Delhi, but was utterly defeated before he could ever gase 
upon the prize he coveted. 

Although defeated, he was not disheartened, and after a short 
time succeeded in collecting another great army with which he 
set out for Delhi. Owing to internal feuds and the recollection 
of their previous victory, the Rajputs became careless, and were 
this time outmatched by the cunning Mohammed, after a terrible 
battle which raged the whole day and ended in the occupation of 
Delhi by the first Moslems, and the cold-blooded murder of the 
gallant Prithi Raj after he had been taken prisoner. 

MOHAMMEDAN DELHI 

It is impossible to trace the rise of the Mohammedan power 
in this brief article beyond stating that within 100 years of the 
initiation of the great religious movement which proclaimed 
"There is no god but God, and Mahomet is His prophet,” the 
Crescent had been carried victoriously over continents, and old 
kingdoms like packs of cards had fallen before the conquering 
maicb. 

The great preacher not only taught the Arabs the unity of God, 
but was a splendid organiser, and impressed upon his devotees 
that by the power of the sword his message should be taken into 
all lands—an extraordinary contrast to the teaching of the man 
how lived 600 years before the preaching of Mahomet began, who 
had laid down bis own life, not the lives of others, in order that 
man’s redemption might be obtained. 

Although in other countries Mohammedan arms bad proved 
invincible, it took from about the year 71a until 1191 before tlie 
Crescent was firmly planted on the walls of Delhi. 

Although Mohammed of Ghor was, as we have seen, the first 
Moslem victor to plant his foot in Delhi, he did not proclaim 
himself king, but appointed as his viceroy Kutab-ud-din, one of bis 
generals. 
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In the year 1306, Mohammed of Ghor was mnrdered, and at 
once Kutabmd*dm proclaimed himself at Delhi the 6nit Moslenk 
King of India and the first of the line known as the “Slave 
Dynasty,” from the fact that as a child be had been brought from 
Turkestan as a slave. 

After reigning four years, during which short period he won for 
himself a reputation as a just and able man, he was succeeded by 
his son Aram, who within one year was deposed by his brother-in* 
law, Altaroash. Altamash was a very capable ruler, and though 
originally a slave in the service of Kutab-ud-din, he grew so much 
in the affection of his master that he became the husband of his 
daughter. 

Altamash was the first Mohammedan ruler who conquered 
Bengal, which vast territory from that time was claimed as a por¬ 
tion of their empire by the successive Emperors of Delhi. In the 
year S339 he was recognised by the Caliph of Baghdad as an 
independent sovereign. This Emperor, after a reign of 35 years, 
during which time he restored Delhi, died in the year 1335, and 
was succeeded by his daughter, Riziya , who thus became the first 
Empress of India—a title never again borne until it was assumed 
by the late lamented Queen Victoria. 

I'he Emperor Altamash had several sons who were of dissolute 
habits, but his daughter was a woman of great ability, who had 
assisted her father in affairs of State, and fur these reasons he 
nominated her as his successor. 

Her reign was rendered very difficult in consequence of the 
intrigues of her generals and others, and ultimately ended in a 
mutiny. 

At the head of her loyal troops she took the field against the 
mutineers, but was made a captive by the Governor of fiatinda, 
whom she captivated and married. In order to regain her throne 
another battle was fought, but with disaster to her cause, as she was 
taken prisoner and put to death in the year 1340. 

For the next six years the throne was held first by Bahram, a 
son of Altamash, and a grandson of Masaud, but both suffered 
violent deaths at he hands of the nobles. 

Nazir-ud-din Mahmud Ghori, the third son of Altamash, next 
succeeded. He was a quiet, studious youth, who had no desire 
for affairs of State, with the result that for 30 years, until his death 
in 1366, the country was governed by his brother-in-law, Balban, 
a former slave, who by his energetic habits had made himself 
indispensable to the Court. This man was a firm ruler, who sub- 
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dued all enemies, but his name is stained wkh the murder of count¬ 
less Hindus. 

On the death of Balban in 1387 he was succeeded by his 
dissolute grandson, Kai Khasru, who was soon assassinated, sharing 
the fate of so many of the early Mohammedan rulers of Delhi. 
He was succeeded by Kai Kubad, who was deposed and ultimately 
put to death—a fate which followed his successor, an infant son, 
in 1290. 

The next to assume the kingly office was Jalaluddin, of the 
Afghan tribe of Khiiji, who was the first of the dynasty known by 
that name. He had long been in the service of Balban, and was 
seventy years of age when, contrary to his wishes, he was made to 
assume the supreme office. He is reputed to have been a merciful 
ruler, not by any reason of weakness in his own character, as he 
was a brave soldier. This man had nurtured from childhood a 
nephew named Ala-ud-din, who had developed into a brave, fierce, 
reckless, and cruel man who, without mercy, crushed down all 
revolts. To get possession of the throne, he treacherously murdered 
his uncle in 1296, and reigned for twenty years, during which time 
he carried his victories further afield than his predecessors, and 
was the first Moslem conqueror of Southern India. He is supposed 
to have suffered towards the close of his life from dropsy, but his 
favourite, Malik Kafur, who succeeded him, is believed to have 
hastened the end by poison. He died in the year 1316. 

This man, Kafur, upon seising the reins of office, at once put 
out the eyes of the two eldest sons of Ala-ud-din and would, in all 
probability, have inflicted the same terrible disablement upon the 
two younger sons had it not been that the tyrant was murdered by 
some of the officers of the palace. 

The third son of Ala-ud-din, Mubarak Shah, ascended the 
throne, whose crimes were as black as his predecessors, even to 
putting out the eyes of his younger brother. Swift retribution, 
however, followed him, as he in turn was murdered in 1320 by a 
renegade Hindu—Khusru Khan,—who was allowed but short reign, 
and fell before Ghiassudin Tuglak, the governor of Lahore, by 
whom he was beheaded. This Tuglak, the founder of the dynasty 
known by that name, was the son of a Turki slave, and had a Hindu 
mother, and this accident of birth was the reason for the gentler side 
of his nature which became so manifest after the bloodly misrule 
of his immediate predecessors. He applied his activities not to the 
acquisition of territory, or to whole murder, but to the erection of 
a fort famous to tliis day as Tuglakabad, about nine miles frodi 
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modern Delhi. This great builder was not allowed for long to 
enj<}]r the fruits of his labours, as he was in the year 1335 cunningly 
murdered by his son Juna Khan, known as Mohained Tuglak, who 
at once took possession of the vacant throne, and built a magnifi> 
cent tomb for his father-—the equal of which, in point of massive¬ 
ness and rugged grandeur, nowliere exists. This man, from records 
of his achievements, appears to have bad the abilities necessary for 
a great ruler, but was too headstrong, and time after time embarked 
upon large enterprises without consideration, which ended most 
disastrously for his arms. He led an expedition into Cbina, but 
had to retreat across the Himalayan Mountains. He had no 
regard whatever for life, and his cruelties obtained for him the title 
" Khuni Shah,'* or bloody king. • 

He died in the year 135 r, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Feroz Shah, and it is the pleasant duly of the historian to record 
that at last the people found a humane and sensible ruler who was 
permitted for 37 years to reign over them. He was tolerant in 
religion and wise and capable in his administration. Like his pre¬ 
decessors, he erected a new capital known as Ferozabad, the ruins 
of which are found immediately outside the walls of the present 
city at its south-east corner. The city probably extended in a 
northerly direction along the river bank on the site now covered 
by the fort. In addition to being a builder, his engineering abilities 
were also developed along other lines, and he constructed an 
important canal for irrigating the thirsty plains, which to this day 
is in use. This was the first of a series of impoitant waterworks 
in India which, under British rule, have been enormously developed 
and added considerably to the development of the countiy and 
the improvement of the conditions of life under which the mass 
of the people live. When 90 years of age he placed 
his grandson, Ghias-ud-din Tuglak, upon the throne, and 
soon afterwards, in the year 1388, this much-beloved Emperor 
passed to his rest. Though he had appointed his successor, the 
foundation of the throne became very unstable, and in rapid 
succession men assumed the kingly office to be speedily deposed. 

In the midst of this strife and anarchy appeared Tamerlane the 
Tartar, known as Timur the Terrible, who, with an invincible host, 
swept as a whirlwind through the Punjab, never halting until Delhi 
had shared the same fate as all the places be had visited—^leath and 
desolation marking his progress. The achievements of this extrap 
ordinary man, who, for the lust of conquest loot, and murder alone, 
despoiled twenty-seven kingdoms, mark him out as one of the 
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greatest generals the world has ever seen and certainly the records 
of his cruelties and the millions of lives he squandered has no 
parallel in history. AAer murdering the inhabitants of the city and 
despoiling all its beautiful places he carried away all that was 
valuable and left the city a veritable shambles. Naziruddin Nasrit 
Shah, Che king at the time of the sacking of Delhi, escaped, and after 
the departure of Timur came out of hiding and for a short time 
occupied the throne, but was deposed, and Mohamed, a son of one 
of the short-lived Emperors, was elevated to the kingly office, but 
without any semblance of authority.'or splendour—and in the year 
141a he ended a wretched existence over the remnant of a once 
powerful kingdom and so terminated the Tuglak dynasty. 

Over this poor heritage a succession of rulers followed, viz., 
Khisr Khan, one of Timur's governors; his son Mubarak; Mohamed 
and Ala-ud-din; but in the reign of the last-named Delhi, was again 
besieged and the throne secured by an Afghan, Belol Lodhi, who 
founded the Lodhi line, restored the lost power of Delhi by recon¬ 
quering the provinces which had passed from her cpntrol. He 
was a virtuous ruler, just and upright, and encourged learning. He 
died in the year 1488 after a reign of 38 years. 

He was succeeded by his son, Nizam Khan Sikander Lodhi, 
who was the able son of an able father. He r^ained more of the 
lost Delhi provinces. Notwithstanding, however, his ability and 
learning he was a religious despot, and did his utmost to crush 
Hinduism. He died in the year 1518, and was followed by his son, 
Ibrahim Lodhi, the last of the Lodhis, who, through tyranny, 
Buc^eded in alienating the people, and his kingdom revolted 
aguinst his rule. 

At this time—the year 1525—Zahir-ud-din Mohamed Babar, a 
man of Turkish descent, was King of Cabul. He was invited to 
take possession of the kingdom which on several previous oocasions 
he had entered. He set out with xs,ooo men only, but being 
convinced that he was led by divine inspiration he never doubted 
the result which ended in a triumph for bis arms over the hordes 
of disaffected mercenaries led by Ibrahim on the classic field of 
Panipat near Delhi, where on four occasions the fate of India has 
been decided. He was not allowed, however, to settle down quietly 
in his newly-acquired kingdom, as the Rajputs, who bad never for¬ 
gotten their former greatness, determined upon.making another bid 
for power, which resulted in their ultimate defeat. 

The memoirs of this king are intensely interesting, as he was 
a most extraordinary man, who in the 48 crowded yean of life,- 
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amongst other achievements, laid the foundation of the wonderful 
hloghal Emigre and dynasty. He was a great soldier, but, unlike 
his predecessors, fought not for the glory and fame of his arms, but 
that be might introduce peace, order, and good government. It is 
extraordinary that the age in which he lived, the race from which he 
sprung and the religion he professed could have produced this 
great man, one of the finest rulers of which history bears record. 
His character was lovable and sympathetic for the well-being of 
his subjects. He was a man of cultured tastes, a scholar, poet, and 
musician, the contemporary of our English Henry VIII., who 
boasted of his abilities in these subjects, but with whom further 
comparisons can not be made with credit to our 'blufT King Hal.' 

This great Baber died on the a6th December, 1530, and was 
succeeded by his unfortunate^ though brave and capable, son, Nazir- 
uddin Muhamed Humayun. The Moghal settlers introduced by 
Baber were hated by the Afghans who had been settled in the 
country for many years, and resulted in a long struggle between 
Sher Khan, the Governor of Bengal, and Humayun, who, owing to 
this powerful Afghan, was for about six years a fugitive, wandering 
up and down the country, during which time the kingdom was 
ruled by Sher Khan, known as Sher-Shah, and after his death in 
the year 1545, for eight years by his second son, Selim. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Afghans revolted, due to dissensions and debauchery 
amongst the members of the ruling family, four members of which 
had in a few months ascended the throne, and in the midst of these 
discords Humayun, with an army he had collected at Cabul, came 
to his own at last on the 33rd July, 1555. 

His restoration, however, was short-lived. On the a4th January, 
1556, he died as the result of an accident in his palace at Delhi—a 
strange life ending for a man who had emerged successfully from 
so many dangers and difficulties. His tomb, outside Delhi which 
took 16 years to huild, is admitted to be one of the most beautiful 
mausoleums in the world. During the period of his fugitive wander¬ 
ings, which he bore with patience and dignity, his beautiful and 
much-beloved wife, Hamida, gave birth to her first-born son, the 
Great Akbar, who, on the death of his father, ascended the throne. 
The reign of Akbar was contemporary with that of our English 
Queen Elizabeth, and like hers was equally great. He ascended the 
throne a mere boy and found the kingdom still distracted, but by 
his wonderful administrative abilities, his brave generalship, love 
for all men, and bis extraordinary religious toleration, be succeeded 
in incorporating the discordant elements, and during his reign 
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Moghal supremacy became eitoblished. Akbar in his many 
capacities stands out as one of the greatest rulers of history, whose 
lives have been spent in the uplifting of his subjects. The last 
years of this illustrious grandson of the great Baber were saddened 
by the revolts and miscondut of his sons and by the intrigues of 
his Court on the question of succession. 

On his death, in the year 1605, he was succeeded by his son, 
Selim, known as the Emperor Jehangir, who, after a reign oi as 
years, died in the year 1627. His wife, Nur-Jahan, was a woman 
of extraordinary ability and influence, who controlled the affairs of 
State through the person of her husband. During the reign of 
Jehangir two small events occurred which destined to make history, 
viz .; In the year 1613, a grant was obtained for a British factory 
at Surat^ and in 1615 the Emperor received at his Court Sir Thomas 
Soe, the first British Ambassador to India. Several otiier Euro¬ 
peans visited the Court of Delhi during this reign. 

In January, 1628, on the death of his father, Shah Jehan pro¬ 
claimed himself King, and resorted to the means, so frequently 
adopted before, for making his position secure by murdering all 
possible claimants to the throne. With this Emperor our interest 
in the long line of rulers receives a great impetus, as he was the 
builder of the city called Shahjehanabad, the seventh of its series, 
and known to us as modern Delhi, 

For 80 years the Court had resided at Agra, in which city 
Shah Jehan erected the renowned Taj Mahal, the most beautiful 
mausoleum in the world, to the memory of his beloved wife, 
Mumtaj Mahal. Shah Jehan was not a great soldier, and be 
deputed his sons to conduct the various military expeditions of 
his reign, whilst he devoted his energies to the erection of his new 
capital. Modem Delhi, and the gems of architecture to be found in 
Delhi and Agra. 

In this reign Afghanistan was severed from the Indian Empire. 

The end of Shah Jehan was tragic in the extreme. Three of 
his four sons, when they realised that their father’s power and influ¬ 
ence was waning in consequence of his failing health, made a bid 
for the throne, the eldest son. Data, and his sister, Jehanara, a most 
lovable character, nursing their father in his illness. Ultimately, 
owing to the cunning of his son, Shah Jehan was made a pcisouer, 
and in 1658 Aurangseb entered Delhi and proclaimed himself 
Emperor of India. 

Shah Jehan died a prisoner in the year 1666, and was buried 
by the side of his wife in the beautiful mausoleum erected to her 
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memoi^. Aurangrib reigned for 4 jreari amidst great splendour, 
and further eatended the Moghal Empire. The records of his 
reign contain many blots, and his bigotry was responsible for much 
of the ultimate trouble which descended upon his dynasty, owing 
to his trmdment of the Rajputs and Mahrattas. It was his wish 
that his three remaining sons should divide the kingdom, but to 
this they could not agree amongst themselves, and after a series of 
battles, his son Muazsim became ruler In the year 1707, and is 
known as the Emperor Bahadur Shah. This man made a truce 
with the Rajputs and Mahrattas as he feared the rising Sikh power 
against which he led an army and succeeded in defeating them. 
Bahadur Shah died after a three years* reign, in the year 1710. 
I'he struggle for headship amongst the sons again occurred on the 
death of the father, and the eldest son secured the throne as the 
Emperor Jahandar Shah and slew all possible claimants he could 
secure, but was himself slain in the year 1713, and his nephew, 
Farukhsiyar, became Emperor, and was murdered in the year 1719. 
After his death intrigue and jealousy, which was rapidly under¬ 
mining the former powerful Moghal dynasty, made the selection 
of a successor a difficult matter, but ultimately the choice fell upon 
a prince of the line by name Mohamed Shah—a degenerate who 
was unable to control the disruptive forces at work, and the disso¬ 
lute Delhi Court had to witness the^ parcelling out of their kingdom, 
'i'he Mahrattas secured the greatest piece of territory, and this 
concession having whetted their appetite for conquest and power, 
they, knowing the weakness of the Moghal Empire, attacked Delhi. 
Peace at any price had to be purchased, and the Mahrattas secured 
for their raid the sum of 50 lacs of rupees. 

Troubles within the borders were bad enough, but a greater was 
to come, and this occurred in 1739, when the powerful Persian 
King, Nadir Shah, invaded the Punjab with an army of 65,000 
mmi, and after little resistance entered Delhi; the Emperor of 
Delhi surrendered himself and undertook to pay an indemnity. 
The iniMbiunts of Delhi enraged at the intrusion insulted the 
Persian troops, with the result that the cruel Nadir Shah gave his 
soldiers license to murder and pilagt^ with results that are belter 
imagined tlian described. C^e street near the Golden Mosque, 
where Nadir Shah sat whilst this carnage was proceeding, is known 
to this day as Khuni Darwaza,” meaning bloody gate-Hsnd thus 
tiie new city was drenched with blood. Nadir Shah piuudered the 
city for $8 days after murdering loo^ooo of its mhaintants, took 
away with him spoil of untold value, incloffing the fttmous jewelled 
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peacock throne from the Fort. The downfall of the Mc^hal power 
was very rapid, and nothing but a semblwice really remained— 
Afghan raids were numerous, and raids by a tribe of Rohillas of 
frequent occurrence. In 1747 the Emperor Mohamed Shah died 
and his son, Ahmed Shah, succeeded him, who was soon deposed, 
his eyes put Out and a successor in the person of a son of a former 
Emperor, Jehandir Shah, known as Alamgir, appointed. 

The Mahrattas, having been called in to assist the Moghal power 
against their many foes, coveted the throne of Delhi, and being at 
that time a powerful confederacy would have succeeded, had it not 
been that the Afghans were again ravaging the Punjab, bent upon 
securing possession for themselves. 

In 1759 Alamgir was murdered, and for the first time in history 
no successor was at once forthcoming. 

In 1760 the Mahrattas, reinforced by Rajputs and Jats, made a 
determined effort to drive out the Mohammedans from India, but 
on the famous field of Panipat they were defeated, and the Mahratta 
power received a blow from which it never recovered. 

THE RISE OF BRITISH INFLUENCE 

Whilst these remnants of former mighty powers were at war 
against a common enemy or with each other the British were slowly 
but surely gaining a footing in the country, and in the year 1761 
three of the political factors were extinguished, vis.: The Moghal, 
the Mahratta, and the French. 

‘I'he son of the murdered Emperor Alamgir was at this time in 
Bengal receiving a pension from the British, but he had assumed 
the title of Emperor Sluli Alam, but it was not until 1771 that he 
returned to Delhi, and remained for 32 years a puppet, if not a 
prisoner, in the hands of the Mahrattas, who managed the afiairs of 
what was left of the former State. 

In the yeat i8oj General Lake, after defeating the French 
troops and the Mahrattas, entered Delhi and took the old Emperor 
under his protection. 

In the year 1806 Shah Alam died and was succeeded by his son, 
Akbar II., who in turn was succeeded in 1837 by Bahadur Shah, 
the last of the Moghal line, who was deposed and transported as a 
political prisoner for his actions in aiding and abetting tlie mutiny 
of 1857 against British rule. 

I'hus set the sun on the long line of Eastern rulers of India to 
rise upon the British successors—the first of the line in the person of 
her late Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, who was proclaimed 
Empress of India in the year 1877 at DelhL 
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Hia late Most Gracious Majesty Edward the Se?enth was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor of India at Delhi on the ist January, 1903. 


A REUGIOUS FAIR IN INDIA 

Far back in the Himalayas—in Himachul, land of the Eternal 
Snows and home of the Great Gods—there trickle from the feet 
of glaciers little rivulets which, coalescing, form larger streams, 
and these in their course southwards and downwards are fed by 
tributaries and become the Aiekananda, Mandakini, and Bhagirathi, 
Increasing in volume and strength and tearing through defile and 
valley in their rapid descent they presently unite and run on 
together as the mighty Ganges—sacred to millions of men as 
flowing from the foot of Vishnu ' like the slender thread of a lotus 
flower/ Debouching from the bills into the plains, she reaches 
the sacred centre of pilgrimage—Hardwar, the gateway of Hari 
or Vishnu—and is immediately seized upon by sacrilegious 
engineers, who steal away nearly all her substance to feed canals, 
and send her on, a sadly diminished stream, to recover herself, 
however, in size and power, and with undiminished sanctity, until 
she joins the Jumna and the invisible river Sarasvati at Pryag 
(Allahabad) and hurries on to wash the steps of the temples at 
holy Kashi (Benares) and to cleanse away the sins of countless 
worshippers on her hallowed course to the sea. 

Hardwar, to visit which is the cherished desire of all good 
Hindus is situated at the end of a long, elevated valley, the lovely 
district of the Dun, enclosed by an outer range of mountains, the 
Siwaliks, and the lower slopes of the Himalayas. Immediately 
behind the little settlement itself are low hills, while in front flows 
the deep and rapid river, sparkling and bright as it came from 
its distant source. The portion of the town which lies along the 
bank of this consists entirely of stone shrines and temples, the 
stately residences of great Hindu chiefs, and dAntmsa/as, or rest- 
houses, the headquarters of the various mendicant religious sects. 
About half-way along the river front is the bathing-place, the sacred 
pool called Hari-ki-pairi in reference to the origin of the stream 
from the foot of Vishnu. This is the goal of the pilgrims who 
come in their hundreds of thousands from all parts of India every 
year to be cleansed from sin and all impurities, and here it is that 
when life is past the Hindu would have his ashes left after being 
gathered from the funeral pyre. There is a subtle charm about 
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the spot, quite apart from its religious associations, which appeals 
to the most Philistine mind : Nature smiles in her solemn grandeur— 
a fitting place for the worship of the Preserver. 

From the northern bank of the river stretches for many miles 
an unbroken forest of tall umbrageous trees to where the foot-hills, 
also heavily wooded, extend in long spurs into the plains, divided 
by deep valleys passing up into the Himalayas above, and forming 
the channels through which the mountain streams and torrents find 
their way to join the larger rivers below. The whole of this tract 
is but sparsely inhabited, for the climate for part of the year is 
deadly, and little agriculture is possible. Small clearings are met 
with here and there where the half-wild people raise their scanty 
crops, and across these are often stretched long ropes connected 
with bells which ring when pillaging animals visit the fields and 
come into contact with the entanglements. The great forests are 
full of game large and small, from the wild elephant, tiger, or bear, 
down to the little four-horned deer, the wild pig, and Jungle-fowl. 
Boa-constrictors are occasionally seen, and the deadly and aggressive 
hamadryad {Ophiophagus eiaps\ which ,is an extremely rare snake 
in this part of India, has been shot here. The view from Hardwar 
looking north is, indeed, superb. In the foreground is the bright 
and rapid river, then come the dense and sombre forests, gradually 
coalescing and becoming continuous with the belt of tall conifers 
clothing the Himalayan slopes, while beyond the summits of the 
great hills above rise the shining peaks of the Snowy Range. 

About a mile below Hardwar is the picturesque little town of 
EUnkhal—now, alas 1 sadly marred in its beauty by the erosive 
action of the river—where there are other large and imposing 
Dharmasalas and to the west again is Bhimgoda, a sacred shrine 
and pool, the washing in which should be included in the pro¬ 
gramme of all orthodox pilgrims—especially women. 

The town itself, apart from its strangely beautiful situation and 
its long facade of stately buildings on the river bank, presents 
few objects of interest, and, with the exception of certain shrines 
and rest-houses, consists mostly of shops for the supply of food, 
cooking vessls, cloths, rosaries, etc., and of the lodging-houses 
for the accommodation of pilgrims. It possesses railway and 
police stations, a h'ttle hospital, and bungalows for district 
ofiScials, canal engineen, and visitors. Of course, the great 
centre is the sacred pool. Formerly a dirty collection of water, 
more or less circulating in a recess scooped out of the bank by 
the action of the river, and approached by steep and narrow 
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•toiM lUira upon which numbers of people were frequently 
crushed to death, it is now, by the assistance of Government, 
converted into a broad pool through which the pure water of the 
stream is led in a constantly changing current, to which accMs 
is dbtained by a high broad flight of shallow stone steps, and 
from whence an exit has been formed by the construction of a 
wide paved platform along the bank between the river and the 
houses. Standing near the centre of the water is a little stone 
shrine upon which the engineers have affixed a board marked 
with numerals to indicate the height of the river, and which is 
frequently made obeisance to by the simple villagers under the 
impression that it is one of the numerous objects of veneration 
with which the locality abounds. A light iron bridge thrown 
across the front of the pool safeguards the bathers from being 
swept into mid-stream, and is utilised for controlling purposes by 
officials. The water swarms with great mahseer —the * Indian 
salmon,’ so called from its game characteristics, but really a hill 
carp, the Barbus Th#'—which are regularly fed by the pilgrims to 
the spot. Custom has made them quite fearless, and they take 
absolutely no notice of the bathers, pushing their way through 
them with perfect enquanimity. A handful of grain thrown into 
the water will bring them together in an almost solid mass, all 
tumbling over one another, and among them are many of huge 
size. At Muttra, another very sacred bathing-place, water tortoises 
{Trionyx) are similarly fed by devotees. 

The little town is in a constant state of bustle. Crowds of 
monkeys infest the neighbourhood, sacred bulls wander about the 
thoroughfares, temple bells are constantly ringing, a steady flow 
of dripping bathers is hurrying along,/zyii/rs squat under great 
mat umbrellas by the roadside, and various monstrosities, such 
as cows with superfluous legs hanging from their backs or necks, 
are exhibited by their owners for alms or gifts, in the streets and 
thoroughfiures all round. On the outskirts are various minor 
but holy shrines while scattered about the site itself, and 
notably in the vicinity of one temple and bathing place, ate 
little, unpretending monuments in masonry. They bear no 
names and are all now of condsiderable age, for they were erected 
in past times in honour of widows who had performed ns/Ars. I'he 
rite bad not actually been carried out here, but the ashes of the 
victim had been bro);^ht and bestowed in the sacred river and the 
little structnm raised to her memory. They are very numerous, 
and it is impossible to view them, with a recognition Of their 
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import, without reflecting upon the awful tragedies to which thef 
bear silent witness. Rough dabs of stone, upon which a rude 
figures of a woman is depicted, are nut infrequently to be seen in 
out'Of 4 he>way parts of India, and these probably usually denote 
the actual sites where the immolations took place. 'I'he practice 
of suttee was abolished by Government in 1829. i’he Abh^ Dubois, 
writing in 1816, has given us a graphic and distressing description 
of one of these gruesome ceremonies. 

By day and night the pool itself is thronged with bathers, 
worshipping according to an established ritual, while the edges 
are crowded with the Brahman 'pandas' who minister to their 
religious wants, impart information regarding births, deaths, 
marriages, descents, relationsiiips, and other family details, care* 
fully recorded in quaint long books written in the vernacular; or 
carry out the ceremonies attendant on the dispersal of the a&hes 
of those of the family who have died during the past year. If 
one looks through the clear water to the bottom of the pool, one 
may see there a snow-white deposit, consisting of the calcined 
bones of generations of Hindus, which have been brought here 
in little cloth bags by the relatives—often from many hundreds 
miles away. 

AH castes and conditions of Hindu men and women are here; 
the stately Brahman, absorbed and abstracted in the peiformance 
of his devotions; the lusty youths and their young wives, full of 
life and gaiety; the middle^ged matron with her chidren, shriek¬ 
ing half in fear and half in pleasure as they are plunged under 
the water; tottering old folk led by their relations; the local 
priest tendering assistance and soliciting alms and benefactions; 
faqmn and religious ascetics and mendicants, some in saffron 
robes and others literally in dust and ashes, some emaciated 
to an extraordinary degree and others remarkably fat and sleek; 
and certain unconcerned-looking individuals, with wicker plates 
in their hands, apparently scratching the bottom of the pool with 
their feet. These last are feeling with their toes, which use lias 
made almost like fingers, for articles of jewellery, rupees, etc., 
which votaries have dropped into the pool as offerings to the gods, 
and which, when fished up^ will be placed in the platters they 
hold in their hands—« proceeding which, curiously enough, appears 
to excite no feeling of disapproval among Uie people. Here.are 
the manly Sikhs and Jats, with their splmidid physique, the Hindu 
tesidenu of the Punjab, the sturdy Rajput from Central India, 
the Mahrattas and mhabitants of the Deccan, whose fcwefiMhns 
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collected chauth (one quarter of the revenue) with some nideness 
from the ant^ori of certain modern Indian politicians, the hill- 
men, the portly and sleek Bengali, and the general population 
from the Upper Provinces, Rohilkfaand and Oudh. They are all 
more or less worshippers of the Hindu Triad, the Trimurii,--' 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva: the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer^and you may know the followers of the second by the 
mark of a trident, and those of Shiva by the horizontal line, on 
their foreheads. 

When Brahma the Creator resolved to create the world he 
assumed the visible form of Vislinu. At this time the whole earth 
was covered with water, on which Vishnu floated sleeping on a 
bed which rested on a serpent. From his body sprang a lotus, 
from which issued Brahma, who created the great island conti¬ 
nents. The god Vishnu is the type of all that is best in Hinduism, 
and his worshippers number amongst them most of those who 
strive to throw off all the impurities and extravagances which have 
crept into the faith. Shiva, the Mahadeo or God Omnipotent, is, 
as Mr. Slierring in his Western Thibet truly says, a grim god, with 
whose worship and that of his consort Kali is associated most of 
what is cruel, brutal, or obscene. Brahma has comparatively few 
votaries, for, having created the world and stocked it, he is 
considered to take little concern with the management of it; he is 
too remote and abstract an influence for popular worship. It is 
Vishnu who constantly reappears on earth—either in human or 
animal shape—interposing decisively at some great emergency. 
The belief in these Avatars, descents or reappearances of Vishnu, 
constitutes one of the most essential and effective doctrines of 
Hinduism, and it is thus that most of the famous saints, heroes, 
and derai-gods of romance are recognised as having been the 
sensible manifestations of the Preserver. Sliiva, or Siva, represents, 
as Sir Alfred Lyall says, the impression of endless and pitiless 
change. ' He is the destroyer and rebuilder of various forms of 
life, he has charge of the whole circle of animated creation, the 
incessant round of birth and death in which all nature eternally 
revolves.' 

But whatever may be their particular religious predilections, 
all orthodox Hindus recognise certain books as of divine authority, 
especially the Vedas, the Institutes of Manu, and the Puranas. 
The first are of great antiquity, mitten in a very old form of 
Sanskrit, and deal with religion and philosophy. They are 
attributed to the inspired Vyasa and other tishis or patriarchal 
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sages, * the mind-born sons of Brahma,’ and date from about 
1500 B.C. The Vedas proper are four in number of which the 
Rig-Veda is the most important and bears internal evidence of 
being the original. It is the great fount from which is derived the 
knowledge of the old and most genuine forms of the institutions, 
religious and civil, of the Hindus, and is probably the oldest sur- 
' viving record in the world. The doctrines inculcated in these 
books much resemble those taught in Babylon, what Humboldt 
found in Mexico, and what the Saxons brought to England. The 
five great cardinal duties enjoined to be performed daily are: 
studying the Veda ; making oblations to the Manes; to fire in 
honour of the deities ; giving rice to human creatures and receiving 
guests with honour. The principle of caste is insisted on. The 
four original castes were : the Brahmans, who were not necessarily 
priests, though all priests must be Brahmans ; sickness being the 
result of sin, they were necessarily the only physicians. The second 
was the Kshatriyas or military caste. '1 he third was the Vaisiyas, 
or merchant caste, which also practised husbandry. And last of 
all came the Sudras, stamped socially and morally as degraded 
beings ; the penally for killing a Sudra was the same as that for 
killing a dog ; he never could be invested with the sacred cord and 
become a ' twice-born ’ man. Th<s idea of regeneration—and, 
indeed, a good deal of Hindu polytheism generally—points almost 
certainly to a Chaldean origin. 

Nowadays among the members of the lowest caste a good 
many gradations are recognised. Caste, indeed, generally has been 
much weakened by the greater extent and variety of occupations 
introduced of late years. Brahmans may be seen earning their 
livelihood in many ways (though retaining their privileges prac¬ 
tically intact), and low-caste people have immensely benefited 
socially by the opening up of fresh fields of labour and enterprise. 
The day is possibly not far distant when the difficulty of obtaining 
men to carry on the most menial and lowest offices will become a 
very real and serious one. 

Our knowledge of the Vedas is largely derived from the 
' Institutes of Manu,' reputed to have been compiled somewhere 
about the twelfth century before Christ. Manu, the reputed son 
or grandson of Brahma, to whom the latter made his revelation, 
is considered by many to correspond with Adam, and is claimed 
by Hindus as their patriarchal ruler and l^islator, the primeval 
sagft and progenitor of mankind. The sage Vrihaspati says in 
his law tract : ' Manu held the first rank among l^islators because 
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he had expressed in his code the whole sense of the Veda ; that 
is, no code was approved which contradicted him; that the 
Shastras (annotations on sacred works) retain splendour only so 
long as Mann, who taught the way to just wealth, to virtue, and to 
final happiness, was not seen in competition with them.* 

Much change took place before the appearance of the Puranas 
eighteen in number, the sacred books believed by many to have 
been written by the authors of the Vedas ; but evidence seems to 
show that they were compiled at various and comparatively recent 
periods, and probably none are more than a thousand years aid. 
They record the achievements of gods and heroes and repeat much 
of what is contained in the great epics, the Mahabkanita and the 
Ramayana. Space dues not permit of a lengthy reference to these 
last-named works, but it is certain that some acquaintance with 
them is necessary to enable the dweller or traveller in India to 
understand the sentiments of the people towards their most popular 
deities. 

The Mahabkarata is the history of ' the Great War * {Maka- 
bkarat) between two branches of a reigning dynasty in the misty 
past which derived its lineage from the moon. The drama opens 
with the appearance of Pandu and Dhritarashtra, who are con¬ 
tending for the possession of Hastinapura, a territory to the north¬ 
east of Delhi, which still retains the ancient designation. I'he 
family of Pandu consists of five sons, Yudishthira, Bhima, and 
Arjuna by one wife, Pritha ; and Nakula and Sahadeva by another 
Madri. Dhritarashtra has a very numerous progeny, of whom 
Durjodliana is the eldest of a hundred sons. An important 
difference between the two families is that the wives of Pandu 
appear to have bestowed their favours upon certain of the great 
gods, so that their five sons are of superhuman origin. Thus 
Yudishthira was the son of Dharma, the god of justice ; Bhima 
of Vayu, the god of wind ; Arjun of Indra, the god of the firma¬ 
ment ; while Nakula and Sahadeva were twin sons of the Sun. 
'I'hese divinities are held to correspond with Pluto, Didlus, Jupiter, 
and the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) of Roman mythology.* 

Pandu (the Pale), the elder of the two brothers, is suspected, 
on account of his pallor, of possessing the seeds of leprosy, which 
would incapacitate him from reigning, and, being voluntarily set 
aside, retires to a retreat in the Himalayas, where he dies. His 
companions then take the sons to their uncle, who receives them 
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under his guardianship j but the action arouses the violent anger 
and hatred of his own sons, who endevour to destroy their cousins 
by setting fire to tlie dwelling of Pritha and her three boys, who 
ue all believed to have perished in the flames. Escaping, how> 
ever, by a subterranean passage, they flee into the forests and 
assume the garb utd mode of life of Brahmans. While in their 
retreat the sons hear of the unrivalled beauty and perfections of 
the daughter of Drupad, king of the upper portion of the country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, who at a ceremonial rite called 
Swayambara is to select a husband from a congregation of suitors. 
The brothers, in a spirit of knight-errantry, repair to her father's 
Court, win the fair prize, and then, their achievements and success 
being bruited qyer all the land, are sent for by Dhritarashtra their 
uncl^ who makes them joint heirs to the sovereignty with his 
own sons. 

We now see the young Pandava princes Vudishthira and his 
brethren ruling over a large tract of country, of which the capital 
was Indraprasthra, and a part of the royal city of Delhi still bears 
this name. They carry their conquests far and wide, and presently 
Vudishthira in his pride resolves to celebrate the Raja Suya 
solemnity, a sacrifice where princes officiated in the most menial 
posts ancf made presents in acknowledgment of submission. In 
the course of these celebrations his cousins, who are present, 
burning with rage and enmity, entrap him into what is probably 
the greatest gamble on record, for he loses bis palace, wealth, 
kingdom, wife, brothers, and eventually himself. The game 
played appears to have been a sort of backgammon which was 
called Facheesif and is the origin of our word ‘ chess.' I'he aged 
monarch Dhritarashtra intervenes in his favour, but the fates are 
against the gambler, and presently we see him stripped of every- 
thiiig and compelled by stipulation to pass, together with his 
brethren, twelve years in the forests, and one year incogmfo. 
This bond they faithfully adhere to, and, the twelve years being 
over, they take service with King Virata, rise in the monarch's 
favour, and, having completed the thirteenth year, disclose their 
indentity, secure his alliance, and obtain bis aid to vindicate their 
rights of sovereignty. 

War is declared against the cousins. At this point there 
appears upon the scene a deified hero, Krishna, a most pi^uresque 
character, who, as a relative of Duryodhana, offers him the choice 
(rf a large army or his personal services. Duryodhana unwisely 
selects the former, and Krishna, in himself a host, enlists under 
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the banner of the Pandavas, and becomes the charioteer of his 
fiiend and favourite, Arjuna. To his great prowess and wisdom 
are principally due the victories of his brothers in arms. The 
glowing descriptions of the battles and the personal feats of valour 
rival in vividness and variety the recitals of the //hd. 

Yudishthira, having vanquished all his foes and surmounted 
all his difficulties, becomes the victim of regret and lament for the 
past, and having abdicated his kingdom, sets out with his at¬ 
tached brothers and mother for the nursery of his race, the holy 
mountain Meru in the Himalayas. On the journey, the avenger 
of former misdeeds visits the members of the little party and each 
in succession drops ^ead by the way, until when Indra comes to 
convey them to Swarga, his heaven, only Yudishthira and his 
faithful dog, who has followed him from his capital, are left. He 
declines to accept Indra’s favour unless his dog be also admitted. 

'1 he poet follows the heroes into the realm of shades, but here 
we must leave them. It will strike the reader that almost every 
aspect of romantic fancy with which we are familiar, in classic 
legend and in recent limes, is included in this wonderful and 
venerable epic. The theory of solar m}ths probably largely 
affords the explanation of this fact. 

The a still older poem, relates the deeds'of Rama 

whose identity has been established ; the great conqueror and 
deliverer of the world from tyrants. His life was a mixture of 
ascetic devotion and active warfare, and his conquests extended 
even to Lanka, or Ceylon. The king of that island, a ten-headed 
giant called Ravana, had stolen away Sita, Rama’s wife, and the 
story of her rescue is narrated in every Hindu household. Rama 
was greatly assisted in his expedition by Haniiman, the monkey 
god, especially in effecting the crossing from the mainland by 
means of a bridge formed of great boulders dropped into the sea. 
When the bridge was ready, so the legend runs, all creatures were 
warned off it; but the little grey squirrel, as impudent apparently 
then as he is to-day, disobeyed tlie command and hid in a cleft 
among the stones, with the result that he was branded in thiee 
lines upon his back by the foot of the god as he passed over, and 
his posterity cany the marks to this day. Rama’s end was un¬ 
happy, for having slain his brother Luchman, the companion of 
his dangers and triumphs, he committed suicide from remorse. 
He was deified, and he and his ally Hanuman, are among the most 
prominent gods now worshipped in India. 

The most serious rival and opponent to Brahmanic cosmogony 
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and belief was Buddhism. This religion, founded by Sakya 
Muni, or Gautama Buddha, as contained in the Buddhist gospel 
appears to have been a protest against the priestly tyranny, ritua¬ 
lism, and caste privileges inculcated in these religious works, and 
for long the two creeds contested for supremacy ; but eventually, 
somewhere about the twelfth century, Brahmanism triumphed and 
Buddhism was driven out. It is still, however, the religion of 
Burmah and the northern Himalayan tracts. 

The origin of the Shikh religion again was also a revolt against 
the tyranny of priesthood, ceremonial, and caste exclusiveness, 
and was fostered by oppression into a great warlike movement. 
Baba Nanuk, the first of the Gurus, or priestly leaders, was born 
in the Punjab in 1409. He was a gentle, tolerant teacher, who 
held that a man could obtain eternal happiness without forsaking 
his ordinary worldly duties. He taught that there was 'but one 
Lord and One way,' and for him there was ' no Hindu and no 
Mahomedan.' He refused to don the sacrificial thread of the 
former saying to the Brahman priest. ' Make mercy thy cotton, 
contentment thy thread, continence its knot, and truth its twist,' 
The Sikh scriptures are contained in the sacred book known as 
the Granlh Sahib. The fifth Guru in succession was Arjan, who 
was done to death by the Mahomedans. Much persecution 
of the sect was practised, and presently the enraged people rose, 
and under Guru Govind Singh bitterly avenged their woes. Caste 
was abolished, the word *Singh,’ or lion, adopted by all, so that 
no man was inferior to another, and all male adults were initiated 
as soldiers. Every Sikh was bound to carry steel in some form 
about his person, to wear blue cloths, allow the hair and beard 
to grow, and never to clip or remove the hair from any part of 
his body, and was forbidden to smoke tobaccof Thus arose the 
great nation of religious warriors, the army of the Khalsa-—the 
'Ironsides of India.' In 1780-1839, under Runjeet Singh who 
revolted against the Afghan Amir and founded the Kingdom of 
the Puujab, they became an important power. They supply 
some of our best troops, and the Sikh regiments have glorious 
traditions of bravery and loyalty. Sar.ighari will live for ever in 
the records of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Max Arthur Macaulifie in his work on the Sikh religion 
tells us that Guru Teg Bahadur, who was executed by Aurungzeb 
in 1675 on the false charge of gazing in the direction of the 
Emperor's seraglio, replied to the charge : 'Emperor Aurungzeb, 
1 was on the top story of my prison, but I was not looking at thy 
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private apartments or at thy queens. I was looking in the direc¬ 
tion of the Europeans who are coming from beyond the stts to 
tear down thy purdahs and destroy thine empire.* It is said by 
a writer of the sect that those words became the battle-cry of 
the Sikhs in the assault on Delhi in 1857 under General John 
Nicholson. Guru Teg Bahadur’s words were prophetic, for four¬ 
teen years after his death the English determined to acquire 
territorial possessions in India in order to resist the oppression 
of the Moguls and Mahrattas. To-day the Sikhs ^re a quiet, 
orderly race, but that the old martial spirit burns as fiercely as 
ever below the surface has been shown in a hundred fights under 
the British flag. They numbered a, ^95, 000 at the last census. 

It is a curious and interesiiug scene, this bathing at Hardwar, 
and with the clear blue sky above, the bright, swift-flowing river 
in the foreground, and the majestic mountains towering behind 
and stretching to the snows beyond, one not likely to be readily 
forgotten. 

Although pilgrims visit Hardwar all the year round, still 
there are certain great festivals and days when it is particularly 
expedient for the orthodox believer to be here and bathe. Some¬ 
times astrologers and Brahman sages discover conjunctions of 
planets which should be marked by special religious observances 
and thereby bring great and unexpected worry and anxiety on the 
officials responsible for the proper conduct of proceedings ; but 
usually the great day falls about the second week in April, and 
is determined by the phases of the moon. According to Chaucer, 
this was the favourite time in past days for pilgrimages in England. 

' When that Aprille with his showres swoot 
The drought of Marche has pierced to the root, 

And bathed every veyn in suche licour,’ 

From which vertu engendred is the flour. 

When Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspired hath in every holle and heeth. 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his half course runne. 

And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open eye, 

So pricketh them nature in their corages> 

Thenne longen folk to go on pilgrimages 
And palmers for to seeken strange stnndes. 

To distant seiiites, known in sondry landei 

Once in twelve years occurs the ‘Kumhh^ and the occasion is 
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particularly propitious, and so in a lesser degree is the Adh^Kumbh^ 
which occurs every six years. For such a gathering very special 
anangements have to be made, for suddenly from all quarters of 
the land some five or six hundred thousand persons will gather 
together and concentrate upon one small spot—the sacred Hari- 
ki-pairi, the bathing-pool; especially as not only is the day, but 
approximately the hour, fixed when it is most conducive to the 
soul’s benefit to plunge into the water. Of course, all cannot 
bathe at the same moment ; still, the rush at such a time is terrible, 
and it can easily be imagined what a risk attaches to the collection 
of these enormous and dissimilar concourses of men, women, and 
children—exhausted, excited, and mostly quite strange to the 
locality. The district officer, or his representative, has been days 
or weeks on the spot making arrangements; canal officers watch 
the river ; engineers ruu up temporary pontoon bridges connecting 
the mainland with a long island opposite the pool, for this area will 
presently be black with people camping in little reed huts, and 
thronged with an immense crowd of the religious mendicants 
known as Bairagis. Then the police come in great force and erect 
barriers on the roads leading to the bathing place, so that the 
people may be marshalled in detachments to their goat, and be 
thereby prevented from hustling and crushing each other with 
serious and even fatal consequences ; and railway officers come 
down to watch and control the traffic, and arrange for the arrival 
and departure of the numerous and crowded special trains. 

In past times the history of the great Hardwar fairs was. to use 
the words of one of the writer's predecessors, ‘a record of disease 
and death.' Not only were accidents numerous and fatal, but the 
awful scourge of cholera was seldom absent; for this is the season 
the year for its appearance, and when the disease was once 
introduced it spread like a conflagration. Then the frightened 
people fled to their homes, carrying the seeds and scattering disease 
all over the land, and leaving a long trail of corpses in their tracks. 
In 1879 it was estimated that not less than 20,000 persons 
perished in this way. 

Many persons visiting Hardwar travel on into the hills to visit the 
shrines of Badtinath and Kedarnatb, and when cholera breaks out 
at the fairs, there is aq enormous risk of the disease being carried 
there. But in olden days the bill-man had his own system. To 
pass into Garhwal tn route to the shrines a rapid and deep rivet had 
to be crossed, and before the iron bridtge was built this could only 
be done by means of a rope bridge known as a or swiiw. 
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which consists of nothing more than stout ropes fixed to eacii bank; 
(he two lower ones held together at short distances by pieces of 
bamboo tied to them, upon which the passenger walks, holding on 
to the two hand-ropes above. When the pilgrims arrive at the 
bank, they would discover that by an unfortunate accident the 
ropes had broken on the further side of the river and the long 
bridge was training uselessly in tlie torrent! 

At the chief sanitary authority with tlie Government, it has 
fallen to the lot of the writer of late years to organise and control 
the sanitary arrangements of many of these great gatherings. The 
staff was a large one, comprising medical subordinates, police 
patrols, and hundreds of sweepers, (low-caste conservancy servants), 
supervised by European deputies and selected Indian assistants. 
I'iie town and its surroundings Avere thoroughly cleaned up a few 
days before the fair ; field hospitals, etc., were run up and staffed ; 
the arrival of trains and of carts was watched for cases of infectious 
disease, which if found, were promptly isolated ; overcrowding in 
the lodging-houses was as far as possible prevented ; and the whole 
site constantly patrolled to ensure cleanliness and to detect the 
appearance of disease in time to arrest its spread. They 
were periods of constant anxiety and strenuous action, but of 
intense interest, since an officer Avas brought into close and 
intimate contact with people and conditions seldom met with 
elsewhere. 

A prominent feature of the large fairs at Hardwar, as in a lesser 
degree at Allahabad, Benares, Ajudhya, Gya, Puri, and certain 
other localities, is the great gathering of religious ascetics and 
mendicants known as jogiSt sanyasist gosains, sadhus^ faquirs^ etc. 
—many of them attended by their ehelas^ or disciples. Tliey are 
seen at ordinary times wandering alone, or in very small parties, 
all over the country ; but perhaps it is not generally recognised 
that most of them are banded together in great brotherhoods, with 
definite leaders who control the collection and expenditure of 
considerable wealth belonging to the community, and who possess 
great personal influence and authority with their followers. The 
writer has known many of these leaders, or mahunts^ long and 
fairly intimately, and has, as a rule, been struck with their intelli¬ 
gence and force of character. At Hardwar the clans are mostly 
those found in the Punjab, such as the 'Nirbanis,* ‘Nirmulas,* 
'Udasis,' etc. All these more important ahharat (the word 
seems to be used to describe both the clans and their gather, 
ing places) have definite headquarters in laige dkarmsalas and en- 
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Oftmpowiits, where they deceive free rations and hold discussions. 
Bairagis appear to have little oigtmisation. 

Although to^ay these religious ascetics and mendicants are 
of all castes, the custom of thus abandoning the world and living 
upon charity is of great antiquity in India, and, indeed, goes back 
to-those remote times when the Brahman Desert Philosophers, 
Vanaprasthas and Sanyasis, were held in such esteem and veuera> 
tion that great Western leaders of thought and action did not 
disdain to seek them out and learn wisdom from them. Among 
these, indeed, were such men as Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and 
Alexander the Great. Ancient writers, Strabo, Megasthenes, 
Arrian, pupil of Epictetus, and others, speak of the ‘ Brachmans ’ 
as a tribe or caste divided into two classes—' Brachmens ’ by 
descent, and ‘Germanians’ by election. The latter were only 
elected after very careful examination, and the code of both was 
originally very high and pure. The three guiding principles were 
reverence of the Divine Being, obedience to the laws and a hearty 
concern for the welfare of the society, and love of liberty and the 
obligations they were under to sacrifice their own particular happi¬ 
ness to the preserving of the form of government under which 
they lived in its full vigour, in order to preserve thereby the 
security and welfare of their posterity. They taught the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, imagining that in proportion as men 
heightened or depressed their animal faculties in this life they 
should fare in the next; that is to say, such as gratified their 
passions passing into beasts, and such as cultivated the virtues of 
Uie mind rising by degrees through the several classes of man¬ 
kind until in the end they merited an entire freedom from body, 
and were received into the company of angels. Authors who 
speak of them as gymnosophists are but partially correct, for they 
only went naked when in seclusion ; their public functions were 
always performed in robes. They usually confined themselves to 
one form of learning; thus one would be a philosopher, another 
would dovote himself to the laws, etc. After spending thirty-seven 
years in the ministry they were allowed to quit it, and to live 
the remainder of their lives in towns, to eat the flesh of wild 
beasts, and to marry wives as they liked to perpetuate 
the race of Brachmans, though they were not to reveal any of 
the secrets of their philosophy to them, ' because there was great 
reason to doubt whether they would be discreet enough to conceal 
what they were taitgbt, and, secondly there was no less doubt 
whether this aocession of knowledge might not mcline them to 
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pride and disobedience.* They enjoyed the suppcnt and respect 
of all, and when the inconveniences of old age began to weigh 
them down, they ordered a pile of wood to be erected, and then, 
dressed in their best garments and singing hymns, they laid them¬ 
selves down on their faces and presently remained there still and 
quite, without so much as a groan, until, fire being set to the pyre, 
they were consumed to ashes. 

The Germanians, the second or elected class, were also 
known as yoghis or Jogis. They appear to have been as good 
and wise as the Brachmans by descent, but they did not enjoy 
the same privileges as the latter, for they could never marry or 
quit the order. A later writer, one Signor Pietro della Valle, 
a noble Roman, a learned and candid writer, and whose travels 
are justly esteemed as accurate as 'were ever made into this part 
of the world,’ thus describes them in more recent times : ' The 
yoghis* he says, ' are not Brachmans by Descent, but by Choice, 
as our religions orders are. They go naked : most of them with 
their bodies painted and smeared with different Colours \ yet some 
of them are only naked with the rest of their bodies smooth and 
only their foreheads dyed with Sanders (sic) and some red, yellow, 
or white Colour, which is also imitated by many secular Persons 
out of superstition and gallantry, 'lliey live upon alms, despising 
Cloaths and all other worldly Things. They marry not, but make 
some Profession of Chastity, at least in Appearance, for in secret 
it is known that many of them commit as many Debaudieries 
as they can. They live in Society, under the Obedience of their 
Superiors, and wander about the World without having any 
settled Abode. Their habitations are the Fields, the Street^ 
the Porches, the Courts of Temples and (Iroves, especially where 
an Idol is worshipped by them, and they undergo, with incredible 
patience. Day and Night, no less the Rigour of the Air than the 
excessive heat of the Sun, which in these sultry countries is a 
thing sufficiently to be admired.’ This description would be very 
fairly accurate at the present time. 

Many hold that the Brahmans to-day are the people most oppos¬ 
ed to British rule in India, dreading that their position, still very 
great, is being undermined and may presently be destroyed. But 
they need have very little fear of this for a long time to come. 
Hindus, and especially Brahmans, have unda all dynasties had a 
great deal to do with the government of the country and held the 
highest positions, though often undent the supervision of the niliqg 
power, as was the case with Todar Mul and others under AMnut. 
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Thejr are, of course no longer solely priests, but the caste—and it 
is impossible to dissociate caste from Hinduism—is still uniirersally 
regarded as a thing apart, and its members as something more than 
ordinary men. They are, as a rule, proud, and of a pessimistic 
temperament, as is fitting to anyone living in the JCali- Yuga — that 
direful age and era of decadence, when life is short, falsehood and 
deceit have replaced truth, and when the great gods no longer 
strive together in the land. 

To batlie at the sacred pool, the several brotherhoods proceed 
in great processions, and if two such of difierent clans collide 
there is trouble, and in past years such occurences led to much 
bloodshed, so that now the magistrate confers with the leaders and 
appoints definite and separate times for each to march. It is a 
wonderful sight to stand on the light iron bridge already referred 
to at the pool, and to watch the approach of one of these pro¬ 
cessions. As soon as the barrier is raised in the street above, 
they march on in thousands, in some sort of formation, with 
numerous rich and costly silk flags and banners flying, to the weird 
bowls, blasts, and screeches of conches, and long quaintly curved 
trumpets and horns, and the clattering of sticks together, until 
the broad and lofty steps are packed with devotees and fanatics— 
many stark-naked. In front and in the centre, in a palanquin 
richly canopied, are borne the objects of worship—a copy of the 
Grantb, images of the gods, or balls of ashes—and on each side 
a lofty standard is raised. Arrived at the margin of the water, 
the palanquin is advanced into the pool and the standards slowly 
lowered in absolute silence. At this moment the most stoical 
observer cannot fail to feel a thrill of excitement. 'I'he instant 
they touch the water, it is as if pandemonium had broken loose. 
With shouts and cries of religious import, the whole wild crowd 
rushes into the water, and the pool becomes a mass of frantically 
excited humanity. It is a strange, barbaric scene, and one cannot 
fail to recognise that here the veneer of civilisation is very thin. 
Introduce a few mangled corpses and eliminate the European staff, 
and it probably affords a very fair presentment of what a great 
bathing was five hundred years ago. 

Presently horns and trumpets are sounded, and the first rush 
troops out of the pool and takes its way along the paved roadway 
leading to the bridge over the river, to be succeeded by crowd after 
crowd until all have washed their sins away. And then the proces- 
simi re-forms, and, with strange sounds and waving of flags, and 
beaded by the leadms on elephants, returns to its encampment. 
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The writer has often watched and pondered over theta great. 
gatherings of itinerant ascetics and religions mendicants—strange, 
wild personages, with hair (often false) coiled up high on their 
heads, curiously distorted sticks, long iron pincers, or Wa^ 
begging-bowls of eoco-de-mr in their hands, often covered with dust 
and ashes and with no other raiment than a scanty waist-cloth. 
Here is a man reclining on a wooden frame full of large iron nails 
pointing upwards and passing into his flesh ; here is another with 
mi uplifted arm, shrunken from disuse to the size of a stick and 
anchylosed at the shoulder-joint; here is a faquir who has vowed 
never to sit or lie down for eleven years and who takes his sleep 
hanging on to a padded rope suspended from a tree. No doubt 
there are some unmitigated rascals; many others are rank 
impostors ; but, still, the majority aie probably more or less sincere. 
Often when talking to them the writer has been interrupted by a 
respectful correction (though the faquir never salaams) couched 
in excellent English from a weird figure, more or less attired, who 
has thrown up a position of considerable emolument and respect¬ 
ability in furtherance of a religious vow. Oue such personage, 
with hardly anything on to cover his nakedness and with Imig hair 
hanging down his back, was a friend of the writer's for years. He 
spoke and wrote excellent English and was reported to have 
studied at a Scottish University. He was possessed of considerable 
wealth, nearly all of which he gave away in charity, and was a man 
of much influence, with which he used to support the authorities at 
the time of the disturbances in connexion with plague measures. 
He lived in a little encampment on the island opposite Hardwar, 
and had followers whom he considered to be possessed of strange 
psychological powers, and he was very fond, as many of these men 
are, of the works of Marie Corelli. His letters were very interesting, 
and a correspondence was maintained for a long time, until he 
wrote that his environment was unsatisfactory, as he could no 
longer hold converse with the same spirits as of old; so he went 
to Lhama, but returning once more to the Punjab, fell ill of plague 
and died. Whatever the character of these faquirs and ascetics 
may be, at all events the common people regard them as holy men, 
whom to ofiend is dangerous; and the writer has seen the women, 
when the horde of dripping bathers in the procession has passed 
along the paved embankment, rush in and gather up the srater fitom 
the puddles they have caused and cury it to their'Ups ! 

It is probably not very weU known bow many there are of 
these religious mendicants, but most Ukdy there are .tew of 
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thomaads in Upper India alone. They wander all over the land, 
moviiq; from place tp place, invading the privacy of dwellings where 
few other people can find admittance, and they are the repositories of 
great secrets. There are comparatively few telegraph or telephone 
posts in the rural tracts of India, but what a marvellous agency for 
the circulation of news and propaganda suCh a community may, if 
or^nised, become ! The system is simple. The word is passed to 
a man, ' Tell this in secret to five true believers’; each of these 
passes it on to five more, and so on, so that information spreads 
in an ever-widening circle. These men claim to have abstracted 
themselves from all worldly things among which, it is imagined, 
politics are included ; still the writer is of opinion that it is most 
important that officials should keep in touch with the leaders of 
religious thought—and this is an elastic term. They very frequently 
will not be persons of much pretention, and the disreputable-looking 
figure sitting at the bathing ghat, and receiving alms with apparent 
indiflierence and complete mental abstraction, may be a man of very 
great weight in the community. But the wise official knowelh these 
things, and attendeth thereto. We have had some emergencies 
in Upper India in recent times—plague, pestilence, famine and 
'unrest ’; and those called upon to deal with them have learnt 
many facts. 

Nowadays the condition of pilgrimage to the great bathing 
fairs have much altered. To begin with, a great many people 
object to any form of control over their actions, and the effect is 
that, wliereas probably just as many persons bathe at the sacred 
spots as formerly, the concourses at the great fairs themselves 
ate somewhat smaller and the attendance is spread more regularly 
over the whole year. This, from a public health point of view, 
is an advantage. And considerable importance is to be attached 
to the greater ease and comfort with which pilgrims can now 
travel to and from such gatherings. Bacteriologists tell us that 
some animals, normally immune to certain pathogenic or disease 
•germs, are rendered susceptible by being shaken up and otherwise 
frightened and disturbed. The writer holds the view, even as a 
sanitary officer, that in the greater comfort and security which 
pilgrims now enjoy lies the explanation of much of the immunity 
from epidemic diseases which has mercifully attended these great 
'■bathings in late years. 

Wiimi, after some days are past, the fair is over, the people 
return bj^rail, in carts, or on foot to their homes, singii^ religious 
bymiM and bearing most of them bottles of Ganges water enclosed 
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in wicker baskets and suspended at either end of bamboo poles 
swinging on their shoulders. The author has seen large quantities 
of this water, quite clean and pure, stored in metal vessels in' 
the cellars of a Hindu prince in Southern India, and was assured 
that it had been there for years, for, it is averred, the contents 
of the holy river never putrefy. And, indeed, such water, taken 
perhaps from a source at far-oJf Gangotri, probably contains little 
or no organic matter. 

Fairs, such as the one it has been attempted to describe, occur 
all over India. They are primarily the occasion of religious 
observances, but they are a good deal more even than this. There 
is not a Hindu house or hut of which the inmates do not look 
forward with eager interest to joining in these gatherings. 
Children's ages are often reckoned from a Kumbh. Here one 
combines an act of merit with excitement and pleasure—here the 
ashes of the cherished dead are bestowed as they would have wished 
—here the business is transacted with the semi>religious recorder 
of domestic incidents—here old friends are met, new sights seen, 
and all the excitement, bustle, and religious enthusiasm. 'J'here 
is no action which could be taken by Government which would 
produce tlie same dismay and resentment as their prohibition. 
The part of the State as is well recognised is not* to interfere 
unduly but merely to watch over and protect the people gathered 
here from injury, disease, and—incidentally—from one another. 
—(Lieut. Col. Samuel J. Thomson in the Nineteenth Century). 


COTTON MILLS IN INDIA AND JAPAN 

The first spinning mill in India was erected in 1817 on the 
banks of the Hoogly. Nut much is known of its history, and the 
mills on the old site are the revival of the first attempt to establish 
the industry. In 1851 a mill was built at Broach, and in 1854 
another at Bombay. From that time onwards the Indian cotton 
industry made steady, if not rapid progress, and by 1880 British 
India contained 58 mills with r,461,598 spindles and 13,50a looms. 
Employment was given to an average daily number of hands 
amounting to 44,410, and approximately 1,078,708 cwts. of raw 
cotton were consumed. The initiation of the industry In Japan was 
somewhat later. In 1863 the first spinning mill was erected at 
Isogaama with English machinery, under the stimulus fiat of the 
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Prince of Satsuma, and after his death of Prince Yoshimitsn. The 
second mill was erected in 18^0 at Sakai. In 1875 the Kashima 
Spinning Mill was erected, and in 1878 the Government started 
several model mills of a,000 spindles each. Four years later the 
Osaka Spinning Company came into being. But the first power- 
loom was not started until 1887 (by the Vodogawa Cloth Manu 
factiiring Company of Osaka), and it was not till 1890 that the 
Japanese industry was fairly launched. In the twenty years, 
therefore, following that date a useful comparison may be instituted 
of the progress of the industry in both countries. 

I'he material for the comparison is in the reports of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and in the review of the history of the 
Japanese industry published by the Secretary of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association. In 1890 there were 137 mills in India, and 
in 19118 24T. In Japan at the same dates there were 30 and 89 
mills respectively. No'direct deductions, however, can be drawn 
from these figures, inasmuch as the last decade of the country saw 
many important amalgamations in the Japanese trade. More may 
be learnt from the increase in the number of spindles. In 1890 
India had 3,274,196 spindles and in 1908 5,756,020—an increase 
cf 3,481,824. In Japan the spindles increased from 277,895 to 
1,611,168—an increase of 11333,273. Cotton power-looms increased 
in India from 23,412 to 67,920—an increase more than in pro¬ 
portion to that in the number of spindles in spite of the imposition 
of an excise duty on the products of power-looms, fiom which the 
output of yarn is free. In Japan up to the latest date the number 
of looms has not increased to more than 14,000. So far, then, in 
the number of mills, spindles, and looms, progress in India has 
been considerably more rapid than in Japan. 

Statistics relating to the consumption of cotton and the output 
of cotton yarn are not available before 1900 for both countries; it 
is characteristic of the Japanese industry that Indian, American, 
and Chinese yarn is often mixed. Besides these she imports a 
small quantity of cotton from Egypt, Annam, and Saigon, and 
further grows a small percentage at horrie. From 1900 to 1908, 
Japan’s annual consumption increased from 434 million pounds to 
610 million pounds—an increase of 176 million pounds. In India 
the consumption rose from 5,087,000 cwts. to 6,970,000 cwis.—an 
increase of 1,883,000 cwts. The consumption, therefore, has 
increased much more rapidly in India, and the comparison is a fair 
one, inasmuch as though Japan consumes double the quantity of 
cottem per 1,000 sjundles that India does, yet she works just nearly 
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double the number of hours per day. In the beginning of the 
century tlie on^ut of Japanese yarn was 389,000,000 pounds and 
by 1908 this had risen to 506,000.000 pounds. In British India 
the average yam output in the last four years of tiie century was 
445,000,000 pounds, and by 1908-9 this had risen to 630,000,000 
pounds. The increase in the case of Japan, therefore, was 117 
million pounds, and in the case of India 185 million pounds. Two 
results stand out from this comparison. The first is that the pro¬ 
gress of the protected Japanese industry has been considerably 
slower than that of the Indian, which works under a Free Trade 
regime. The second is that the imposition of the excise duty on 
the products of Indian power-looms has not prevented a large and 
rapidly growing measure of success. The industry which is alleged 
to be about to eclipse both Lancashire and Indian trade in the Far 
East has been notably less successful than the industry which is 
alleged to be hampered and restricted by the selfishness of Lanca¬ 
shire. 

The efficiency of the Indian operative appears to be less than 
that of the Japanese. In the matter of wages there is probably not 
much difference. The calculation of the relative efficiency of the 
workers of the two countries is based on figures given for the 
Bombay Presidency by the Bombay Millowners’ Association and 
by the Mitsui Bassan Kaisha, Limited, for Japan. The Bombay 
Presidency represents a very large proportion of the total Indian 
industry. In 1908-9, according to the " Statement Exhibiting the 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India,” the 
Presidency contained 71 per cent, of the spindles, 80 per cent, of 
the looms, and produced nearly 74 per cent of the total output of 
yarn and about 80 per cent, of the total output of cloth. Twenty- 
four per cent, of the Bombay spindles are mule and 66 per cent, 
ring. In Japan less than 3 per cent. mule. The Mitsui Bassan 
Kaisba, Limited, put the number of Japanese working spindles in 
1909 at 1578,506, the output of which was 1,048,145 bales of yam 
(of40olbs. weight each) of an average count of a 1.3. In 1908-9 
the 3,584,886 Bombay working spindles turned out 908,199 bales 
of yarn of an average count of a little below 16s. Japan, therefore, 
produced i65lbs. per spindle of average a 1*3 counts, as against the 
Indian 1401b. per spindle of average 16a. The number of hours 
and days worked by the Bombay mills varies, but probably 13 
hours per day and 309 days per year, or a total of 4,017 hours in 
the year, may be taken as correct. The Japanese mills wcwlced 
as'iy hours per day and ay.s days per monUi, or a total of 7,a36 
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hours. Reducing the working day to 13 hours in both cases the 
equivalent of 556 days were worked in Japan as against 309 days in 
India. The fact that the output per spindle in Japan is roughly 
double that in India is thus accounted for by the longer time worked 
in the Japanese mills. The average counts are slightly higher in 
Japan than in India, but roughly speaking, the efficiency of the 
machinery appears in both countries to be equal. Not so the 
efficiency of the work-people. In Bombay Island, 105,751 work¬ 
people were employed to woik 39,264 looms and 2,584,886 
spindles. In Japan 84,314 work-people were employed in two shifts 
to work 131813 looms and 1,578,506 spindles. The exact pro¬ 
portion of operative to looms is not known, but assuming the 
proportion of two hands to every three looms, which is probably 
not far from correct, 307 work-people were required for 1,000 
spindles in Bombay, as against ao.8 m two shifts in Japan. 
Tiiese figures foi India agree roughly with those given by Mr. 
Amo Schmidt, who reported that in an Indian mill of 23,424 
spindles which he visited 1890 work-people were employed. The 
efficiency of operatives in Japan thus appears to be considerably 
greater than in Bombay. 

We come now to a comparison of the import and export trade. 
Japan’s imports of yarn have always been an exceedingly small 
proportion of her output. In 1908 out of a total output of 506 
million pounds of yarn she exported just over 66 million pounds, 
or, roughly, 13 per cent., which was in the proportion of 16 to i of 
2o’s counts and under. From 1900 to igo8 her imports and 
exports have both decreased, the former by 10,000,000 pounds and 
the latter by 16,800,000 pounds. According to the Review of Trade, 
of India, in 1908-9, the Indian mills produced 597,608,000 
pounds of yarn of numbers 1 to 25, against imports of 4,095,000 
pounds. Of numbers 26 to 40 she produced 55i339iOo° pounds, 
as against 25,668,000 pounds imported and of numbers above 40 
she produced 4,697,000 pounds, as against imports of 8,580,000 
pounds. Thus only 9 per cent, of the total production consists of 
yarns above 255, and these are spun chiefly in the Bombay milb. 
Ilie imports of yarn were about 6 per cent, of India s total pro¬ 
duction, and a very small proportion of these was of counts under 
25s. She exported 235,000,000 pounds, or more than a third of 
her total production. Since 1900 the yarn imports into British 
India have increased slightly, whereas her exports have expanded 
by nearly x 20,000,000 pounds. > 1 he comparison of the foreign 
tnule in yams therefore tends in favour of India. 
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A comparison of the piece^oods trade is more diflficub, inas¬ 
much as the Japanese returns wre given in value and not in yardage. 
The British Commerdal Attacbd in his report on the trade of 
Japan in 1909 puts the output of Japanese piece-goodi at 
i8I(976,97s yards. In the same year she imported 114,000,000 
yards from the United Kingdom, and this formed the bulk of her 
imports. The production in India is incomparably greater. Of 
grey and white piece-goods the Indian mills produced 771,130,000 
yards, as compared with r,739,870,000 yards imported, and of 
dyed goods they produced 193,330,000 yard^ as compared with 
463,830^000 yards imported. Thus India imported rather more 
than twice the total yardage produced by her own power-looms, 
and she exported 94,137*558 yards or rather less than one-tenth of 
her total production. 
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BUR. basips am marriage bill 

Although Bengal does not se^m to be very much moved either 
one or the other by the Civil Marriage (Amendment) Bill 
introduced into the Imperial Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Bliupendra 
Nath Baiu, it is receiving a great deal of attention in other parts of 
India, especially in the South; and it may be said now that, barring 
a dissentient voice here and there, the country, as a whole, 
has pronounced in favour of the measure. Public meetings have 
been held in very many places in support of the Bill, and almost 
all the responsible journals have given their cordial support to it. 
Such staunch exponents of orthodox Hinduism as the Makrathn 
and the Kesari^ not to speak of others, have stood up for it. The 
Punjabee of Lahore has no doubt raised a dissentient voice, but 
its objection is not so much against the principles involved 
in the Bill as against government interference asked for in the 
shape of legislation. Inspite of all these, it is gratifying to note that 
the opposition, be it from what quarter it will, has not been 
very strong, nor has the discussion been of that heated and 
acrimomous character which similar measures used to inspire 
in days gone by. Whatever may be in store for Mr. Basu's 
Bill, this of itself is of no small value showing as it does 
that the country as a whole is advancing slowly but surely in the 
path of progress. Indeed, that such a Bill has received so little 
opposition from the orthodox community is in a sense rather 
astonishing and means a great deal. 

We are glad to find that such representative leading men as 
Justice Chandavarkar, Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterjee and Mr. 
Srinivas Ayengar have come forward to support this bill—Sir Pratul 
Chandra and Mr. Ayengar in the pages of the Indian Review and 
Justice Chandavarkar in coune of a remarkable speech delivered 
recently at a meeting held at Bombay for the purpose of support* 
ing the Bill. 

The facts and arguments brought out by the above-mmed 
gentlemen prove conclusively (r) that neither the Act as it exists 
at present not the Act as it is proposed to be altered can introduce 
any each changes into Hindu community which are not supported 
by Hindu Skas/eos or by Hindu custom in some part or other of 
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tlie country, and (a) that the changes which the uUra-conserrative 
section of the Hindu community dread and put to the credit of 
the amendments are already involved in the Act as it stands and tlie 
amendments make no difference on those points. For, under Act 
111 of 1872, it is open to any Hindu to contract a Civil marriage, 
provided he makes a declaration that he does not '* profess" the 
Hindu religion. 1 here is nothing in the Act or any other 'law 
to prevent or disqualify him from calling himsef a Hindu after having 
made the declaration and intermarried under the Act. In such 
a case he has every riglit to follow the Hindu religion and call 
himself a Hindu. The ultra-conservative section can not legally 
object to his doing that. But it has the right to excommunicate 
him if it so pleases, and this right of excommunication is not 
proposed to be taken away by the ammendments. 

Hie following objections are raised by the ultra-conservative 
Hindu against the Bill 

(1) It will destroy the sacramental character of Hindu 
marriages. 

(2) It will create an innovation in Hindu Society by 
sanctioning divorce. 

(3) It will create difficulties in relation to succession. 

(4) It may lead to marriages between parties so related to 
each other that may be regarded as incestuous or reprehensible. 

(5) It may facilitt^e marriages between members of the same 
caste or sub-caste resident in different parts of India contrary to 
present practice. 

(6) It may bring about intermarriages between different 
sub-castes of the same primary caste. 

(7) It may legalize intermarriages between members of the 
four primary castes of Hindus. 

(8^ It may legalise inlet marriages with non-Hindus. 

The first of the above objections has been very ably discussed 
both by Justice Chandavarkar and Mr. Ayengar. On this point 
Justice Chandavarkar says:— 

It is said that the Bill is revolting to the religious sense of the 
Hindus because it seeks sanction for civil marriage as legal, whereas 
the very basic idea of marriage, according to the Hindu religion, is 
sacramental. In considerii^ this objection I pass by the foot that 
Hinduism, in spite of its sacramental idea of marriage permit 
customs, prevalent among some castes within its fold, which make 
marriage more or less a civil affair. Inhere was a rase the other 
day in the High Court in which it was found that, in a emtain 
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caste of Hindus in Guzerat, a custom prerailed by which a man 
and a woman could legally become husband and wife by merely 
agreeing to live together as such without any religious ceremony. 
I do not, however, desire to lay stress on the fact of such customs 
as an answer to the objection 1 am noticing. That objection would 
be sound, if Mr. Dasu’s Bill had proposed to abolish the sacramental 
character of Hindu marriages and to compel the community to 
adopt the system of civil marriage; or, again, if the Bill had sought 
to interfere with the sacramental idea of marri.tge more than the 
Legislature has interfered already by means of the law now in force. 

Mr. Ayengar says 

It is not every form of marriage known to Hindu law that was a 
sacrament. For women and Sudras the only sacrament is marriage 
and for Sudras no Vedic mantras are prescribed. The marriage 
of a bride or a bridegroom who is purchased can in no way be 
regarded as a sacrament. And yet the pervalence of the Asura 
form and of the other and never evil cannot be ignored. I'he 
nuptial texts were held applicable only to virgins, but they have 
been made applicable to re-marriage of widows by the 
Hindu Widow Re-marriage Act. According to one view, vicarious 
performance of homum for Sudras is permissible. 'I'he form of 
marriage in the Grahya Sutras, according to the expressed statement 
of Asvalayana, was only a common form. 'I'he Gandharva form of 
marriage was by the ancient Rishis premitted to all the castes and 
the only thing required to constitute it was me agreement of the 
parties. The Bill does not prevent religious ceremonies being gone 
through or marriage from being treated as a sacrament. Manvi 
himself in one place says that the marriage tic is the result of the 
gift by the father and that the recitation of the nuptial texts is only 
for the sake of securing good fortune. It is perfectly clear that 
both the secular and religious forms of marriage were and are known 
to Hindu Law that though marriage undoubtedly is, the religious 
ceramonies connected wiih marriage are certainly not the basis of 
Hindu Society, and that the marriage rites are neither uniform in 
practice nor of equal importance and have not been without radical 
imwrations. 

It is not that marriage performed according to particular rites 
only is a sacrament. Every marriage contracted fur the purpose of 
discharging the debt to the ancestors, in other words, for the sake 
of having a son is a sacrament. And the Hymn to Love and “ the 
^edic texts that are recited on the completion of the seventh step 
by the bride clearly show that the Hindus even in those early days* 
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had learned to regard marriage aa a true companionihip of the 
purest character, a union of pure hearts, for the cultivaticm of the 
best feeling of our nature.” And this is the reason why a marriage 
without Vedic mantras is per se a sacrament. 

As regards the dread for the introduction of divorce into Hindu 
Society, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar says:— 

It is urged, again, by the opponents of the Bill that it creates 
an innovation in Hindu society by sanctioning divorce, which, it is 
said, is abhorrent to Hindu law and religion. Those who use this 
argument forget that there are castes among Hindus in which 
divorce is allowed by custom, which, according to Hindu religion 
and law, overrides even the Shastrat. When some people speak 
and write in the name of Hinduism, they but think of a portion 
of it and forget wh.tt Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in his As/aHc 
Studies that Hinduism includes within its fold, and absorbs, all 
kinds of religion and custom and that it is in that way that it has 
preserved such vitility, as it has in its caste system. If some 
Hindu castes are permitted in the name of custom to have the 
system of divorce, what objection should there be to those Hindus 
who wish to intermarry to adopt that system? Their castes can 
outcaste them; the Legislature is not asked and is not going to 
deprive the castes of that power. The men who intermarry will 
of course continue to call themselves Hindus. Why should Hinduism 
object to that? .Mr. jasu’s Bill will effect no change which is new 
to the history and traditions of Hinduism. 

Mr. Ayengar says:— 

It is enough to say that people who do not wish to have the 
right of divorce need not avail themselves of its provisions. The 
right of divorce exists by custom, in various parts of the country, 
and need not by itself make the marriage tie looser. It may con¬ 
ceivably make for purity, and provide a solution of some acute 
domestic problems. We are perhaps too ready to assume that every 
Hindu household is filled with peace and happiness. The undoubt¬ 
edly high average of domestic felicity is due to the ineradicable 
greatness of Hindu women rather than to any institutional peculiari¬ 
ties. Though divorce is now, apart from custom, unknown to Hindu 
Law, the correctness of the current view that it was always unknown 
to Hindu Law is open to question. The marikal tie was severed 
in several cases and the wife was enabled to re-marry. In additioa 
to this perfect type of divorce, there was anrtfher form of divorce 
by which the wife was put away without being completely released 
from the husband, in other words, without bmng enabled to 
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re-marry; and she was not entitled to rights of inheritance. Hie 
fact that a wife who was separated from bed and board was entitled 
to some kind of maintenance does not detract from the view that 
divorce, perfect as well as imperfect, was known to Hindu Law any 
more than the grant of a permanent alimony at the discretion of 
the court after a decree absolute is inconsistent with the dissolution 
of marriage thereby effected. The oilhodox party should, however, 
be eager to welcome this feature of the Bill as it will decidedly 
limit the area of inter-marriage and cool the ardour for experiment. 

On the 3rd point Mr. Justice Chanda vat kar expresses himself 
thus:*^ 

But it is Said that the Bill, if it become law, will create chaos 
in the constitution of the Hindu family system. For instance, 
suppose a Hindu co-percener in a joint Hindu family marries a 
Mahomedan under this law, the sons of the marriage will call 
themselves Hindus and claim shares in the joint family. We are 
asked—-will this not be a monstrous evil? Suppose it is. Thai 
evil will not be due to and be a creation of Mr. Basu’s Bill. The 
evil exists now, and has existed for more than haif a century on 
account of what is known as the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
of 1850. Under its provisions, if a Hindu becomes a Mahomedan 
or Christian and loses his caste, he does not forfeit his rights of 
property and inheritance which he had under the Hindu law before 
his conversion to the new faith. Mr. Basu’s Bill effects no change, 
creates no revolution at all in this respect.* Its opponents are 
quarrelling in its name with laws which have been in force for years. 
And yet these laws have not revolutionised Hindu society. 

Mr. Ayengar says:— 

The Bill, in fact, removes a difficulty caused by the existing 
Act III of 1872 which however must be taken to be set at rest by 
the decision of the Privy Council in a case from the Punjab. The 
Indian Succession Act was pronounced inapplicable to Jains, Sikhs 
and Brabmos who were held to be Hindus governed by the general 
Hindu Law. A Hindu by becoming a Brahmo does not necessarily 
cease to belong to the community in which be was born. Depar¬ 
tures from the Hindu regulations regarding diet and ceremonial 
observance, and other similar lapses from orthodox practice, cannot 
exclude from the category of Hindu—for purposes of succession 
and other purposes mentioned in the Civil Courts Act—one who 
is born within it and who never becomes otherwise separated from 
the leh'gious communion iu which be is born. Hindu Law is not 
the monopoly of orthodox Hindus. 
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The remaining points are dealt with by Sir Pratul Chandra 
Chatteijee. We quote below his observations on these poir^s. 
He says:— 

Let us now discuss specifically some of the prominent changes 
which the Act is calculated to bring about if it is in wider 
operation. 

First. It may lead to marriages between parties so related 
to each other that we regard their union as incestuous or reprehen¬ 
sible. On this question I personally think the restrictions of Hindu 
Law are very wholesome and, if it could be done, would propose 
to do away with the provisos to section 2 of the Act which would 
leave the restrictions untouched. This, however, may possibly not 
suit the advanced sections of Brahmos. As it is, the degrees 
prohibited in proviso 2 or such as to obviate the objections of 
most people who dislike marriages between close relatives. It must 
not be forgotten that custom among us is not uniform and in the 
most intensely orthodox part of India, vis.^ the South, marriages 
between first cousins on the mother's side are permitted. 

Secondly. It may facilitate marriages between members of the 
same caste or sub-caste resident in different parts of India contrary 
to present practice. It is, however, admitted that the practice is 
of modern growth and did not exist in pre-Mahomedan days. It 
is not founded on religion and its abrogation is much to be desired. 
Rajputs, at least of the higher classes, have continued to intermarry 
from different parts of India and recently there is a movement 
among the Kayasthas towards similar intermarriages. In Bengal 
and in the Punjab, the restrictions against marrying in a different 
section of the same sub-caste are being fast abrogated. This 
objection therefore has no force. 

Thirdly. It may bring about intermarriages between different 
sub-castes of the same primary caste. Such marriages are not 
unknown at the present day and cases relating to them have come 
to Court in all parts of India. The trend of authority in the High 
Courts and the Privy Council has been to uphold their validity 
on the ground that there is really no religious prohibition agunst 
such marriages. 

Thus, this so-called danger exists independently of, and is not 
created by, the Act. The Act might be helpful in clearing the 
situation as regards this point and thereby checking litigation which 
are points in its favour. 

Fourthly. The Act may legalise intermarriages between mem¬ 
bers of the four primary castes of Hindu society. Here a^in dm 
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present practice differs from that of earlier times—for Sanskrit 
literature is full of allusions to such intermarriages. All the Hindu 
law-givers recognize it, and some of the earlier commentaries also 
mention the same and do not forbid it. The Alitakshimt refers 
to such marriages saying, under the sanction of the Uw instances 
do occur”. As regards the present practice,' such marriages have 
been abolished, but it is believed that in Nepal, to which the 
disorders consequent on the Mahomedan conquest did not extend, 
they are still in vogue. In the Punjab Hills too, the prohibition 
is generally not so strict anJ the Jats of the Puiij ib practically 
ignore it. There is h.irdly any Smriti laying down the prohibition, 
though it is acted on thoroughout the greater part of India. There 
is no cogent ground why, if custom has changed in the past, it 
should not change now. Custom depends on the consensus of 
opinion in the community in which it prevails, and the growth of 
such opinion cannot be overlooked nor positively interdicted. 

Lastly, It may legalize intermarriages with non-Hindus. This 
is quite possible and instances of such marriages in old times are 
not altogether wanting. The historic instance of the Maurya 
Emperor, Cbandragupta, having married a Greek Princess, the 
daughter of Seleucus Nikator, and the alleged marriage of the 
daughter of Yezdgird Ill, the last Sassanide King of Persia, with 
one of the rulers of Mewar mentioned in Rajput annals, are cases 
in point. Marriages of Rakliasha, Naga and Gandaharva women 
with Kshatriyas are constantly spoken of in the Sanskrit epics and 
other religious books. Some of these belonged to other races than 
Aryans and some were non-Hindus. Marriages between Hindus 
and Buddhists were quite common in the days of Buddhist 
ascendancy. Even now the Princes and Nobles of Kathiawar have 
marriages with Alahomedan women whose male issue frequently 
succeed to their fathers’ states. Some Nobles of Hyderabad have 
Mahomedan wives. All these people are orthodox Hindus in 
other respects and Hinduism has been very well studied in the 
strain of their inclusion in the ranks of its votaries. In Upper 
India, intermarriges with Jainas frequently take place. Broadly 
speaking, however, this would involve a momentous change from 
the present practice and would be distasteful to the great bulk of 
Hindus. 

Sat a/I fAese conseqtunus are, as already pointed out. Involved in 
the Act as it stands. The amendments make no different on these 
points; they merely aim at not driving those who contract marriaffts 
this nature from the fold of Hinduism against their will. 
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It is suggested that as die proposed law will be taken advantage 
of by a very few only, no legislation is necessary. In anwer to this, 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar veiy pertinently says:— 

It is not a question of numbers as was said and said truly by 
that great-minded English official who piloted the Widow Marriage 
Bill in the Legislative Council of the Vicerc^. It is a question of 
conscience. If a Hindu believes in the Hindu religion in all 
respects except as to caste and the rule prohibiting intermarriage 
and desires to intermarry and yet remain a Hindu, what right has 
the Hindu community to say to the Legislature : ^'Prevent him 
from giving effect to his convictions and force him to do as we 
dictate.” Nay, has not Hinduism gone on allowing castes to be 
formed within its fold on similiar lines ? This is the narrow issue 
raised by Mr. Basu’s Bill. 

Sir Fratul Chandra also holds very decided views with regard 
to the questiou whether Government should legislate in this matter 
for Hindus, when opinion in favour of such legislation is not 
unanimous. He says:— 

I venture to think that it should. Hindu Law professes to be 
based on divine authority but* it is like other laws, a brancli of 
sociology, and with the progress of society is apt to get antiquated 
and unsuited and insufficient for the needs of the people. Positive 
law is constantly lagging behind the times and the efforts of states¬ 
men and legislators are constantly directed to close or narrow the 
gulf and the necessities of a progressive society as Maine points out 
in his Ancient Law. Now the corrective has hitherto been furnished 
by the growth of custom which is recognized by Hindu law-givers 
as paramount law. This is how Hindu society has managed to 
endure in the past though inefficiently and with difficulty. But 
under British law, custom, after it has once passed through the 
crucible of a court of justice, becomes crystallized and incapable of 
expansion or alteration. The result is to stereotype the existing 
state of things for all time. No change is possible unless there is a 
change of religion. Surely this would be an intolerable state of 
things and the Government would be justified in giving some relief 
to the progressive section of its Hindu subjects. In the past 
Government has interfned by positive enactments abolishing 
existing practices in the interests of humanity and morality, in 
the case of sati and of loss of caste, the Age of Consent Act and 
the Widow Marriage Act. 
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Mr. D* E. Wacha recently read before the Deccan Sabba of 
Poona an extremely interesting and illuminating paper on Indian 
military expenditure. This paper has now been reproduced in the 
pages of the August number of the Indian Rtview. 

The growth of the army expenditure in India is exhibited by 
Mr. Wacha as follows 
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Two fundamental causes of this increase are : 

(i) The fateful 


Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 ; and (2) the change of policy 
of the Government of India in relation to the frontiers and trans- 
frontiers since 1885. The amalgamation scheme was forced on 
the Government of India in 1859 by the Home Government against 
the almost unanimous opinion cf the most trusted and experienced 
British officers who had served for a lifetime in the army in this 
country, notably General Sir G. Balfour whose vigorous condemna¬ 
tion of it may still be read with profit in the evidence recorded by 
the East India Finance Committee of 1871-74. The net result of 
that fateful scheme has been that lakhs upon lakhs have been 
claimed and exacted by the British War Office for a variety of pur¬ 
poses, often of a most unfair and unreasonable character, which 
have from time to time formed the subject of vigorous remon¬ 
strances by successive Governments of India and by many a Secre- 
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tary of State. These exactions have not been a little fraitfnl in 
disturbing the estimates of Indian Revenue. And it is evident to 
those who have fully studied the financial evils of the greatest 
magnitude which have flowed from this onerous scheme during tlie 
last 50 years and more that lakhs upon laklis will continue to be 
claimed and exacted by the rapacious British War Office in the 
future till the hardened conscience of England in this matter has 
been aroused by some great parliamentarian in the House of 
Commons and the scheme knocked on the head. 

Before the direct government of the country was assumed by 
the Crown in 1858, the European branch of the Indian army, it 
should be remembered, was partly recruited in this country and 
partly in England. Its combined strength at the outbreak of the 
Sepoy Mutiny was 39,375 British, and 214,985 Indian troops. After 
file close of the Mutiny, it was decided that the Indian Army 
should be recognised on the basic principle of one European 
soldier to every two Indians. The entire organisation of the army 
was to be directed from England by the War Office. Whatever 
changes took place in the army organisation, these had to be adopt¬ 
ed here without one if or but, without counting their cost and 
without a consideration of Indian conditions which are so widely 
different from those of England. In short, the Indian Government 
was to be deemed next to negligible and the Indian taxpayer never 
to be thought of. Is it a wonder that such an one-sided and unfair 
scheme was condemned in toto by Indian military experts from the 
very day of the amalgamation? Tlie exceedingly burdensome 
nature of the scheme was fully inquired into by the East Indian 
Finance Committee, consisting of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, who recorded evidence on Indian affairs from 1871 to 
1874. No member thereof was more assiduous in getting at facts, 
and scarchingly sifting them to the bottom than that great friend 
of India, the late Professor Fawcett. Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
was Governor of Madras and afterwards Finance Minister in 1865, 
observed in his evidence on the scheme : '* it was based on a 
principle which lias been found to be extravagant and crushing in 
practice.” Mr. Fawcett himself, after having ably mastered the 
full details of this " exravagant and crushing scheme,” condemned 
it in the following scathing termsA few years after the aboli¬ 
tion of the East Indian Company, what is known as Army Amalga¬ 
mation Scheme was carried out in direct opposition to the advice 
of the most experienced Indian statesmen.- India was then, as 
it were, bound liand and foot, to our own costly system of army 
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administration, withoat any regard apparently being had to the fact 
that various schemes of military organisation which may be perfectly 
suited to a country so wealthy as England, may be altogether un- 
suited to a country so poor as India.” 

This is exactly the position to which India has been reduced 
by the mischievous Amalgamation Scheme of 1859. It has been in 
force now for 52 years, during which many embittered controversies 
have taken place between the India Office and the War Office but 
in which the former has hardly been ever completely successful. 
Heavy claims, sometimes of a most irritating character, were pre¬ 
ferred against India on wliich the Secretary of State had had to 
arbitrate with but little relief to the Indian revenues. 

Some of the charges which have been the subject of many 
indignant and emphatic protests by the Government of India are the 
following : (i) Capitation allowance; (2) depot charges; (3) trans¬ 
port charges; (4) sibre charges; (5) regimental pay of officers and 
soldiers and their allowances; (6) furlough charges; (7) field and 
ordnance arms and ammunition charges ; (8) miscellaneous, and 
last though not the least, pensions to retired officers and soldiers. 
The total of all these, it may be mentioned, came in 1908-09 to 
4*67 million sterling or, say, 7 crore rupees 1 But they were not 
half so burdensome 30 years ago, though even then, the Govern¬ 
ment of the day used to inveigh against it. 

We may now turn to the other fundamental cause. With the close 
of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, Sir John Lawrence's peace policy 
came to an end and the forward policy of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Lytton was retried by India’s first ” Imperial” Viceroy, Lord 
Pufferin, who was supported by Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
then the Secretary of State. They completely ovei threw the old policy. 
At each end, say, at Westminster and Calcutta, there was to be 
found at the helm of affairs a person deeply imbued with the spirit 
of spread-eaglism. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was vigorously 
plying its suit for the opening up of Upper Burmah by any means. 
It was urged that nriiish merchants in Mandalay were molested and 
otherwise obstructed. Exaggerated, if not fallacious, accounts about 
the so-called anarchical condition of the dominions of King Theebaw 
were circulated by a venal Press. As a combined result of these 
events. Lord Randolph resolved to hoist the British flag at the 
capital of the Alamporas. The preliminary step was taken, namely, 
of augmenting the Indian Army. In defiance of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Simla Army Commission that 60,000 British and 120,000 
Indian troops would amply suffice to meet all emergencies and 
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requirements, internal and external, that masterful Secretary issued 
his mandate to increase the forces by i 0,000 European and so,000 
Indian soldiers. Thus the Jingo policy was fully set in motion again, 
and it is a truism to say that since that time, more or less with tem¬ 
porary interruption, that policy has been allowed to have its free 
sway in India. 

It is superfluous to say that more or less this new-fangled policy 
held its ascendency during the Viceroyalty of Lords Lansdowne and 
Elgin. There was the Kashmir imbroglio and the subsequent 
occupation of Gilgit, Hunza and Nagyar. The Chitral expedition 
followed and later on the ingloriojs expedition to Tirah. All these 
were the fruitful products of that ascendency. But the policy 
became exceedingly mischievous duiing the masterful and "strenu¬ 
ous” Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. No Viceroy came to India 
more steeped in the reddest of red Imperialism than he. It even¬ 
tually led to that so-called " peaceful ” expedition to Lhassa, with 
the ulterior object of threatening China in South-west Yunan. Ilis 
ludicrous spread-eaglism and pompous Cssarian attitude in the 
Persian Gulf is well-known. In his person Lord Curzon demons¬ 
trated to the hilt the truth of the statements made by high officials 
of State before the Welby Commission, that Indian finance was 
liable to the greatest disturbance with a strong Commander-in-Chief 
and a too militant Viceroy, But for the fat profits chiefly derived 
from the enormous coinage of rupees, the financial disturbances 
would have been seen at a very early date. The taxation imposed 
last year might have been earlier imposed by Lord Curzon himself. 
His surpluses were in reality wind-falls and spent after the manner 
of spend-thrifts, though we must acknowledge with thanks the 
remission of the salt duty. In the matter of the new Tangled organ! 
sation carried out by Lord Kitchener, entailing further permanent 
burden on the revenue. Lord Curzon wus one with him. Thus, 
the policy having been what I have described above, is it a matter 
for surprise that from the days of Lord Dufierin to those of Lord 
Curzon, military expenditure, as already shewn in the early part 
of this paper, was allowed to mount upwards by leaps and bounds ? 

As regards the retrenchment of army expenditure, Mr. Waclia 
says. 

No substantial retrenchment can be effected in tlie army 
expenditure unless the strength of the entire force, European and 
Indian, is brought back to what it was in 1885. There are most 
cogent reasons for such a reduction, seeing that the conditions 
which prevailed from 1885 till the date of the Anglo-Russian 
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convention have altogether changed fat the better. There can 
be no fear of external aggression from any European or even 
Asiatic Power, either from the north-west or north east. The 
internal duties of the troops have been considerably lightened by 
the increased reserves by the larger volunteer force, by the armed 
native police, and by the trained Army of the Native States. Thirdly, 
there has been enormous improvements and facilities of communi¬ 
cation. Fourthly, more fortifications, military defence woiks, and 
strategic railways have been constructed. Lastly, the army to-day 
is infinitely more efficient everyway in arms and accoutrements 
than it was in 1885. Each and every one of these are strong 
reasons in favour of a reduction. Apart from that it is highly 
imperative to modify considerably the Army Amalgamation Scheme 
of 1859, which has ijeen the perennial source of increased Army 
charges for European troops, not infrequently of a character to 
embarrass the Indian exchequer as the Government of India has 
to its cost felt times out of number. It is an unequal partnership 
of a most burdensome character and withal so^ unjust that it 
offers next to no voice to the Indian Government to resist crushing 
charges imposed from time to time. The scheme, from the very 
first, has been condemned by experts some of whom have not been 
slow to observe that it is a convenient instrument for the War Office 
when opportunity offers to serve the exigencies of British estimates. 
Such an one-sided and grossly iniquilious scheme needs either 
to be ended or mended. And lastly, the Imperial policy in 
reference to the maintenance of its supremacy as an Asiatic Power 
in the East requires to be so far modified as to diminish to a 
large extent the. financial liabilities and obligations it imposes— 
liabilities and obligations which should equitably fill on the British 
Treasury and against which the Government of India has per¬ 
sistently protested and appealed to the Imperial Government but 
hitherto in vain. 


INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION 
Under the above beading, Mr. Justice C. Sankaran Nair 
contributes the first of a series of articles to the Contemporary 
JReview of September last. In this article he discusses the difficulties 
of social legislation in India, but does not put forward any sugges¬ 
tion as to bow they may be remedied. We believe th^ 
suggestions will come later on in a subsequent article. He says :— 
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Laws must conform to and vary with the ethical and practical 
needs of a community. In* ancient India they did so vary and 
develop. In the old days each class or community made its own laws, 
and administered justice among the members of its own class. The 
King had little to do with the internal organisation of a caste or a 
class, or its administration of law amongst its members. The 
Brahmin Pundit declared the mode of life and the laws designed 
to attain spiritual bliss. The community generally followed the 
Brahmin lawyer, and their rank in the social scale depended upon 
their conformity in life and usages to the Brahmin Shastras. But 
it was left to the community to follow the whole or any portion of 
the law, as declared by the Brahmin Pundits. There are instances 
of communities who follow usages in direct conflict with Brahmini- 
cal teachings. Where the Brahmin Pundits differed, the com* 
munity made their choice. If, again, a section held views different 
from those of the majority, that section had merely to designate 
itself a different caste, and it obtained, i^so facto^ legal sanction for 
its tenets. This process had gone on for centuries, when the 
Hindu Law first fell under the eyes of British officers, and it went 
on under the eyes of British officers, in provinces where the theories 
of English law were not being rigidly applied ; nay, it is going on 
under our eyes to the extent the law will allow it. If there was 
only one man who wished to leave his community he might do so 
with personal immunity, but with the result that all relationship 
between him and the rest of the community was cut off. He might 
many and live a separate life. This system is in accord with 
sacred Hindu Law. Both Manu and Yajnavalkya, whose commen¬ 
taries with one excption now guide the courts, declare the following 
to be the Dliarma or guide of a man’s conduct : 

" Sruti, Smriti, Sadachara, Svasya Cba, Priya Atmana” which 
is thus translated : " the Veda, the Sacred Tradition, the customs 
of virtuous men, and one’s own pleasure .”—Books oj the 
Eastt aj. 

The right of every man to act according to his own pleasure 
sufficiently circumscribes individual liberty within reasonable limits, 
while allowing full scope for it when another person is not affected. 
After the schism in the Hindu religion brought about by the rise 
of Buddhism, the commentators, afraid lest so wide a statement 
should be taken to justify conversion to another religion, declared 
that a man had his choice only when there was a conflict among 
the sacred texts, and that the authority of each of the four sources 
above enumerated should prevail in the order named. As some 
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sacred authority can be found to justify almost any departure front 
recognised practice, the gradation of the authorities made no 
practical difference. Questions in dispute were to be decided by 
an assembly consisting of a certain number of persons, or it might 
be by even one Brahmin, versed im the law. 

It will be seen that the King is nowhere Deferred to as the source 
of law. His functions seem to have been limited to administering 
the law. 

The above conception of law is utterly foreign to British Juris* 
prudence, where the sovereign alone is the source of law. I’he 
English judges, therefore, did not act upon this theory, and perhaps 
it was in the best interests of Indian society that they enforced the 
English view. 

The British Government have declared that the Hindus shall 
follow Hindu Law in their domestic relations, and in all questions 
of inheritance. They have thus imposed on all Hindus the 
necessity of following the Hindu Law as declared by the Shastras 
and the religious riles required to constitute such relations, or to 
generate any claim under Hindu Law. A Hindu may feel that 
the injunctions of the Shastras ought to be disregarded, that they 
are tyrannical, and breed misery; but he is bound to follow them. 
If he disregards them, he may find that his wife is only a concubine 
in a court of law, and his children all bastards without civil rights. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate other consequences. 

If, then, in some of these respects there is a proved necessity 
for change in the interests of the well-being of our society, how is 
such change to be effected ? 

The old policy of the Hindu Law of allowing each class to 
make its own laws is now impossible; a system which is based 
on the theory that the Sovereign is the fountain of all law has 
no place in it for such a policy. 

There remain, then, two methods; judicial legislation and 
direct legislation by the Legislative Councils. In England, till 
recently, it was usual for English Judges to mould the law to the 
requirements of English people, in some cases even in defiance of 
legislative enactment. That was natural enough, seeing that the 
Judges felt the pinch of the law themselves equally with their 
relatives and friends. But English Judges in India are not affected 
by the rules of Mann, and are not therefore personally interested in 
seeing reforms carried out. They are sworn to administer the 
Hindu Law, and there is nothing to deter them from administering 
it without regard to consequences. No doubt in some cases, when 
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they taw thdir way clearly, they did hot hesitate to introduce vast 
and beneficial reforms in the Hindu Law. 'Ilie removal of restricT 
tions on alienations of property, Uie relaxation of bondage within 
the family, the introduction of wills, the decided amelioration of 
the status of women, are welUknown instances of reformatory 
judicial legislation. If tiie Privy Council had bad its way mid had 
been loyally supported in India, the Hindu Law would have been 
substantially released by now from the benumbing influence of 
dogmatic religion. It may be regretted, therefore, that owing to 
the increasing influence of Indian Judges, the English Judiciary 
have ceased to take the same active part that their predecessors 
did in moulding the law to the requirements of the people. It has 
also to be remembered that judicial legislation cannot be safely 
entrusted to judges wlio are not themselves governed by that law. 
The Indian Judges generally belong to a class imbued with notions 
derived from ancient books on religion. Their tendency is to accept 
the law as laid down exclusively in the old religious books, and 
to forget what Mr. M.iyne pointed out years ago, that those who 
derive their knowledge of law not from books, but from practical 
acquaintance with the Hindus in their old homes, did not admit 
that they were governed by any Brahminical Law as laid down in 
such religious books. Our Indian Judges have not the traditionary 
instincts of the Englinh lawyer, who regards law as a living and 
growing organism; and in their hands, therefore, tl\|a law has a 
tendency to become not progressive, but reactiemary. It is a matter 
of common observation that almost all the rules of Hindu law 
in favour of progress were laid down by English Judges« against 
the protest of Indian Judges of great eminence. That English 
Judges have not yet succeeded in stopping the consecration of 
young girls to prpstitiition in temples, and that they hesitate to 
enforce the provisions of the Penal Code and root out the institution 
of dancing giils by treating their usages as immoral, is perhaps one 
of the latest concessions to Indian Judicial opinion. 

It may be asked, why should not the Legislative Councils 
modify the Hindu Law where, in the interests (A prq^ress, it 
requires alteration ? 

As regards this, Mr. Justice Nair observes that the expmience of 
the past does not hold out very high hopes in this direction and that 
the remedy must be sought for elsewhere. The virulent nature of the 
opposition that came from the orthodox quarter against the Sati 
enactment, the Widow Remarriage Bill and the Consent Bill diows 
that those who delight in calling themselves ortho 4 ox Hindus are 
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still as intolerant as ever. l*lieir mind is still at the stage where it 
was beford the Sati Regulation. They are themselves not prepared 
to take the forward vtep, and tliey oppose, tooth and nail, not only 
any attempt made to upheave society as a whole, but the slightest 
move made by reformers in the Legislative Councils that may have 
the effect of wealcening the power of the priestly caste or of promot¬ 
ing the freedom of women. While education has, on the one hand, 
swelled the ranks of the social reformers, it has had the effect, on 
the other, not of permeating orthodox Hindus with liberal ideas of 
progress, but of strengthening and hardening the reactionary ele¬ 
ment in them. Almost any practice is supported by sacred texts, 
which educated orthodoxy brandishes in the face of the reformers, 
just as we saw the Vedas and the Shastras brandished in the face 
of Ram Mohun Roy in defence of the barbarous practice of Sati. 
It is equally true that the reformers are busy collecting other texts, 
equally sacred, in support of their measures. In fact, it is the 
general tendency of Pundits all over India to ferret out from the 
Shastras such texts as their patrons would like to have, and to 
scare away by specious objections other texts that may seem to 
have any bearing to the contrary. As one of them told Sir Alfred 
Croft, when the Bill to raise the Age of Consent was under 
discussion in iSgr, they are ready to prove from the Shastras that 
“the Bill is right or the opposite.” 

Under tlie present conditions, this state of things renders it 
practically impossible for the members of •the Legislative Councils 
to reform generally the Hindu Law. In countries governed by 
an elected Legislature, any party pledged to carry out a measure 
begms with the education of the electorate. The chances of 
success increase with the number of representatives pledged to 
support its cause in Parliament. When the final appeal is made to 
the electorare upon the main question of reform, and a majority is 
returned in its favour, no possible objection can be taken to the 
measure being finally passed by Parliament; nor can the dis¬ 
appointed side fairly complain of the result. But in India all this 
is not possible. The conditions under which elections are held 
here make it difficult to turn an election upon any definite issue 
of social reform; and as the electorate, i. e., the Local Boards, 
constat of quite as many members nominated by Government as 
elected by the people, even if we could get the elected representa¬ 
tives of those Boards to vote upon any particular issue, it woidd 
be open to the opponents fairly to urge that the resuite of sudh aa 
election should not be regarded as a true index of public opinion. 
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Furthermore, beudes the members elected by Municipal Councils 
and District Boards, there are many others who are nomlnaled by 
Government, and nomination, as it now takes place, detracts, as a 
matter of course from any weight attaching to the opinion of such 
members as representatives of the public. On the whole the 
Legislative Councils, as we now have them, cannot be expected, as 
representatives of public opinion, to deal with questions of social 
reform. 



REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ-Vol. 1 

Pandit Sivanath &tstti. Published by R. ChatUtjea at 
210I3I1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. j]. 

The author of the volume before us commences his work with 
a preface in which he describes at some length the circuiiislances 
under which he came to write the book. " 1 commenced wiiiing 
this book,” he says, “ during my residence in England in the year 
1888 at the urgent request of the late Miss S. D. Collet, the well- 
known historian of the Brahmo Samaj. Under some peculiar 
circumstances which need not be related here, she insisted upon 
my taking up this work and placed all her records at my disposal. 
After having gone through the first portion of the work I had to 
leave that country. Upon my return home, 1 laid it aside, owing 
to my numerous engagements in other ways, only resuming it from 
time to time, till there came a consideration which influenced me 
almost to give it up altogether. 1 was deterred by the thought 
that having been one of those who had a leading hand in the 
organisation of a schismatic Brahmo movement, 1 was not the 
proper person to write a history of the Brahmo Samaj, and that 
It should be left to outside obseivers. I remained in this state of 
hesitancy for years when there came another impulse from another 
direction. The dying request of my esteemed friend, Mr. A. M. Bose, 
conveyed in the words—" Please do not fail to record our version 
of the story "—finally impelled me to resume the narrative. Alter his 
departure from this world, 1 devoted much time to self-examination 
and prayer before finally making up my mind to resume it with the 
thought that,—* fact is fact and history is history, let me record 
the facts and leave the readers to form their judgments. 1 
have tried my best to do so.’” No one who grasps its true 
meaning and significance will need to be told that it was 
no easy task which the writer thus set to himself. Fact may 
be fact and history may be history, but how many even 
among the most famous and successful historians of the world 
liave been able to record facts as such, and in a'spirit of 
absolute disinterestedness ? The truth is that neither the power 
of observation and study nor the faculty of description are purely 
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liassive instruments. The activity of the ego does impress itself upon 
srhat we call fact, and it is only by so impressing itself that it 
is able either to understand the fact or to interpret it. And the 
activity of the ego includes, except in the case of men who have 
undergone a long course of scientific training, various prejudices 
and preconceptions which colour men’s outlook in all their 
observations or reflections as well as in their speeches, their 
writings, and their actions. It is this which makes the writing of an 
impartial history so difficult. The difficulty is particularly great in the 
case of a wiiier who, like the author before us, undertakes to write a 
history which he has himself helped to make. All that is best in him 
combines with all that is worst to render his task one of superhuman 
difficulty. Very often he can make his narrative impartial, only 
by making himself indifferent and the narrative itself dull and 
uninteresting. In truth he is not often impartial, and if impartiality 
means, as our author seems to imagine, * leaving the reader to 
form his own judgment,' he is never impartial. We are nut 
sure, indeed, if impartiality in this Sense can be worth achieving 
fur any man, far less fur a historian in the proper sense of the 
term. Not only is the power of forming judgments upon men 
and events a sacred human function which no man would be 
justified in surrendering, but it is a function altogether inseparable 
from the task of the historian. A bare chronicle of events in 
the human woild is not history, as we understand it to-day. Tlie 
task of the historian is to record the progress achieved, or 
the deterioration suffered, by branches of the human family 
from day to day and from generation to generation in morals, 
roanuers and religion, in organisation and discipline, in education, 
science and art, in industry and commerce, in laws and in 
government, in the sacred domain of human liberty, and to find out 
the causes which have been at work in each period of a 
people’s life, making for either advancement or retrogression, 
to explain the origin and trace the growth of leading ideas 
and conceptions, secular and religious, of institutions, customs 
and usages. No historian who in the fulfilment of this task 
resolves to withhold his judgment upon the phenomena he is 
describing would succeed in producing a work of the first order or 
indeed any work which posterity would not willingly let die. It is 
not incumbent upon any body to sum up his judgment in a 
customary “ yes ” or “ no ”, or ** good ” or ** had.” But judgment 
of^some kind is presupposed in every line Of la great historical work, 
and in many cases the judgment is of a pronounced ordeir. 
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Such being our conception of the true function of hiitory, we 
do the author of the volume before us no injustice when we 
say that he has not succeeded in " leaving his readers to ittrm 
their judgments’*, in the sense of entirely withholding his own 
judgments from them. His treatment of his opponents, their 
ideas, their ruling principles and their' actioni^ is throughout 
characterised by scrupulous fairness, but he has not perpetrated 
the folly and the absurdity of studiously concealing his dissent from 
them. He has not asumed the role of a superior person condes¬ 
cending to bestow praise and blame upon men and things, 
but he has distributed praise and blame according to his 
lights. Thus, after referring to the valuable services of Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the writer exclaims : *' But alas ! much 
of the good effects of these valuable services was neutralised 
by the Kooch Debar incident.” Again in bringing the volume to 
a close the writer says “ The Bralimo Samaj rose with Kesliab 
Chandra Sen; with him perhaps it has gone down in public r^ard. 
I say this with great, very great, regret and with a sense of shame 
that we, the standard-bearers of the new faith, have not proved 
quite worthy of the trust reposed in us.” No judgment could have 
been m^e pronounced and none more appropriate. The affect¬ 
ation of impartiality which would exclude such judgments from a 
work of tlie kind we have before us is a disease, not a sign of 
health. 

This brings us to consider the wider question, namely, whether 
a man who has taken a leading part in a niovement is, by 
that circumstance, disqualified for the task of being its 
h'storian. There is absolutely no doubt that for such a man it is 
difficult to be impartial and unbiassed. The temptation to exaggerate 
his own side of the case, where there are more sides than one, may 
easily prove stronger than bis love of tiuth or accuracy, and in the 
name of history he may be sitting down coolly to write what is little 
belter than fiction. But this is a one-sided view. The advantages of 
a historian who has taken a part in the preparation of the movement 
whose history he is writing are also by no means negligible. If he 
can resitf the temptation to which he is too often exposed, he is likely 
to write far more effectively than an outsider. He knows all the 
men ; he knows all the forces at work. Being familiar with alt 
things be knows far better than others the difficulties which con¬ 
fronted the several sets of actors, the temptations to which they 
were exposed, the consideratitHis which determined the attitude of 
each group at the successive stages, the help they received from sur- 
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rounding bodies of facts or men, or the obstacles they met with. What 
others must gather from contemporary and often conflicting records, 
he knows at first hand and knows beyond the possibility of dispute. 
Few readers who have read the volume before us can doubt that 
the writer has had all these advantages in a pre-eminent degree, 
owing to the circumstance of his having been a leading actor in 
ths drama whose successive chapters he is unfolding. And these 
advantages, one must note with pleasure, have not been neutralised, 
as they would have been in the case of a writer in whom the spirit 
of egoistic self-assertion was more aggressively present, by a con¬ 
stant and teasing endeavour to make out every body, who has had 
the misfortune to differ from him, to be either a fool or a knave or 
perhaps both. Greatly as our author differs from such men 
as Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, 
one will search in vain for a single epithet in any pait of the work, 
used with reference to either of them, which can be regarded as 
offensive or harsh. For the rest, it may justly be said that there is 
at least no bias against truth. One method which the writer has 
adopted for doing all the justice in his power to his opponents is 
worthy of all praise. In all cases of conflict of opinion he has 
tried, to use his own words, to state facts in the language of the 
parties concerned. Thus in describing the Cooch Behar incident, 
he has drawn freely from such books as Mr. Prolap Chandra 
Majumdar's *' Life of Keshab Chandra Sen ” and Bhai Gaur Govinda 
Upadhyay's Bengali life of the Minister, and has given Babu Keshab 
Chandra's side of the case as much as possible in the words of his 
most accomplished and competent advocates. 

The author very appropriately commences his narrative with 
a reference to the state of Bengal at the time of the foundation of 
the Brahmo Samaj. " The Brahmo Samaj “ is perhaps a some¬ 
what inappropriate name for the little band of worshippers of the 
One True God, as they called themselves and as they came to 
be called by others, who used to meet in the house of prayer 
consecrated by Raja Ram Mohun Ray on the asrd of January, 1830. 
Apart from the form of prayer adopted by them, which was 
essentiaily theistic, there was hardly anything to (listinguisb the 
vast majority of this band from the rest of their countrymen. The 
movement of social reform with which the Samaj came to be 
identified at a later stage and which has been its most conspicuous 
feature ever since in the eyes of the vast majority of men was at 
the time hardly dreamt of by anybody except the great founder of 
Brahmoism who, as we know, protested to the last moment 
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of bis life his adherence to oithodoz society in almost everything 
except idolatry. Still there is im> ^ubt that the foundation 
of Brahmoism was the starting point of a movement of reforni> 
and renovation in this country the end of which is not yet in sight. 
It was in fact the starting point of the transition from the old 
order of things to the new, from mediaeval to modern India. No 
part of modem Indian history would be more interesting than the 
page which deal in the proper spirit and manner with this 
supremely interesting, this momentous, transition. One is con> 
strained to say that the author of the volume before us has not 
adequately realised the importance of this theme or he would not 
have devoted barely a doimn pages to it. That he has not done 
justice to the subject cannot possibly be denied. He has drawn 
attention to some of the main features of the condition of social 
and religious life, such as it was at tiie time, but his treatment of 
the era immediately preceding the era of Brahmo iliumination 
remains the least satisfactory part of his valuable work. When 
one considers the laborious care which liistorians of similar 
movements in the West have taken to explain the genesis of such 
movements, one must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
that our author should have contented himself with so meagre a 
treatment of so vast a subject. This, however, is a defect whicli 
the book before us shares with most other books of the same 
kind of which we have knowledge. The history of India imma* 
diately before the British advent and of the early days of British 
lule, like most other periods in the life of our people, is unhappily 
yet to be written, and it is not altogether surprising that our author 
should have contented himself with a bare reference to such 
facts as are fairly within the knowledge of the average reader. 

The book is divided into three chapters, tlie first of which, 
commencing with the foundation of Braiiraoism, brings the 
nurative down to the death cf Raja Ram Mohan Ray. The 
second commences with the conversion of Devendra Nath Tagoie 
and givM a fairly exhaustive account of the second great epoch 
in the Ufe of the Samaj, the memorable epoch which culminated 
in the secession of Babu Keshab Chandra Sen and his party 
from the Adi Brahmo Samaj. It was during this period that 
Brahmoism became a living and a potent creed, partly through 
the unceasing efforts of the Maharshi, partly through the 
seal and ardour of younger men, headed by Babu Keshub 
Chandra Sen, What is now known as the Bnhmo Samaj owes ita 
origin not to the great Raja, but to the Maharshi, and even joore 
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particularly to Babu Kesfaab Chandra Sen and hki aiaociatea. The 
atniggle of the Brahmo Samaj daring tbia period to adjust itself to 
its oivironment and also to make its existence felt, as well as the 
Internal struggle which culminated in the schism, are dealt with by 
the writer with a fullness of knowledge and an amplitude of 
detail which leaves little to be desired. The third chapter opens 
with a description of the state of things in the Brahmo Samaj, more 
particularly in the branch of it under the leadership of Keshab, at the 
time when the first schism took place; and after referring to the vigor* 
ous activities of Keshab and his associaties in the cause of the con¬ 
solidation of their church it concludes with an account of the second 
great schism in the Brahmo Samaj. The most notable part of die 
chapter, as, indeed, of the whole book, is the portion that relates 
the Cooch Behar marriage incident. The different phases of that in¬ 
cident ate described with a wealth of detail which could only have 
come from personal and first-hand acquaintance with the struggle. 
The writer gives his own version of the events leading up to the 
schism, which is the version of the most progressive branch of the 
Samaj at the present day,and gives also the version of his opponents ; 
and if he does not " leave the readers to form their own judgment,” 
he at any rate deals with his opponents in a spirit of fairness which 
might well be an example to political controversialists. We are 
perhaps too near the time to be able to form a judgment upon 
this memorable episode, which posterity would accept in every 
detail, but so far as its essential features are concerned, few men at the 
present day would be disposed to deny that truth and justice were 
alike with the secessionists. Not only was the doctrine of adesh 
upon which the great leader of the New Dispensation church relied 
altogether repugnant to modern ideas and modern thought, but 
the older leaders followed a procedure for silencing their opponents 
which was nothing if not arbitrary. The schism itself, which the atti¬ 
tude of Keshab and his associaties made inevitable and which was tho 
immediate effect of the Cooch Behar marriage, was in reality con¬ 
ditioned by deeper causes. An ardent social reformer as Keshab 
Chandra Sen was, a time had come when he could no longer keep 
pace with the march of the spirit of reform. It was the developing 
difference between the two groups on certain quesdons of social 
reform and also on the question of churcti government that had 
been slowly preparing the crisis which the Cooch Behar marriage 
precipitated into a schism. Ibe schism has in our opinion been 
all for the good of the Samaj, for it has brought into existence an 
orgauiution which in moat essential features represents an advance 
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upon the preceding Br&limo organizations. If ,Babu Keshab Chandra 
Sen and his associates had been more conciliatory than they 
actually were or if the younger party had been less zealous in up* 
holding the doctrines and principles which they held dear, the schism 
might have been avoided. But the important thing to remember 
is that the continued association of the two parties would have acted 
as a clog so far as the younger and more advanced members were 
concerned. Not the least important function of the Brahmo Saraaj in 
India is to act as an exemplar to orthodox society in certain respects. 
This function can never be adequately fulfilled by an organization 
which is not sufficiently imbued with the spirit of reform and 
pr6gress or whose constitution is not sufficiently elastic to enable 
it to move with the times. Whether the Sadliaran Brahmo Samaj 
itself which the schism brought into being has been able to keep 
pace with the march of men’s ideas and of the great moral, social 
and economic forces working in tlie bosom of Indian society is 
one of those questions which we are not called upon to answer 
in reviewing the volume before us, for it stops at the foundation 
of this branch of the Samaj. The time for answering the question, 
whether for the reviewer or the author, will come while dealing 
specifically with the activities of this branch. 

The most glaring and conspicuous defect of the book lies in its 
treatment of the Brahmo movement virtually as an isolated move¬ 
ment ill the life of the community, or rather of a small section of 
the community. There is no reference in any part of the book 
to any contemporary movement, no sign of a recognition on tlie 
part of the author of the great truth that a society is an organism 
and that there is usually a relation of inter-dependence among the 
movement, through which and by means of which it seeks to fulfil 
itself. The Brahmo movement might be above everything else a 
movement of religious and social reform, but social and religious 
reform itself to be real must form parts of a wider movement, a 
movement which is intellectual as well as moral, political and 
economic as well as social or religious. The new-born self-consci¬ 
ousness of Hindu Society of which the Brahmo Samaj was a product 
produced other results of an equally momentous kind. The 
Brahmo Samaj itself, as the writer himself recognises, was made 
possible by the intellectual awakening which followed in the wake 
of the introduction of English education and English influences, 
and when it came into being it naturally acted on and 
was in its turn reacted on by the other movements which the 
same causes had brought into existence. AltogeUier what 
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ttrikes one laoit in penning the book is that while it is so 
admirable in temper and spirit, so &ir fin its trmitment of 
opponents, lo accurate in the presentment of details, it at the same 
time suffers from the defect which is inseparable from a historical 
book produced by a writer who has not the proper equipment of 
the scientific historian. As a narrative, the book is profoundly 
interesting; as an attempt at explaining the origin and evolution 
of a great movement, it is but a partial success. The impartiality 
of the historian the writer can justly claim, but not his 
insight nor his comprehensive grasp of bodies of mutually depen¬ 
dent facts. Nothing, in fact, seems to be more conspicuously lacking 
in the historian whose work we are noticing than the sense of the 
unity of all history. He has a fine sense of parts, but not a sense of 
the whole. A good and faithful chronicler, his ideas of perspective 
are too narrow. While therefoie we commend the book most heartily 
to all who wish to have a fair acquaintance with the successive 
stages though which the Brahmo Samaj has passed since the 
days of Raja Ram Mohun Ray and the leading incidents in each 
stage, we cannot commend it to those who want to have an adequate 
idea of the rise and growth of the Samaj as a factor, and a highly 
important factor, in the wider life of the community. 

X. N. X. 
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EVOLOnON OF HINOUISM AND MR. BASITS BILL 

In the August number of the Indian World the editor 
makes the following reflection regarding Mr. Basu’s Bill : "If the 
Bill is allowed to be passed, it will rank much higher in the social 
history of India than even Lord Beniinck's suppression of the 
Suttu and infant'cide or Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagai's 
Remarriage of Hindu Widows Act.” Considered as an estimate 
of the far-reaching possibilities of the Bill, this is, if anything, an 
understatement rather than otherwise. And then the editor goes 
on to indicate, in necessarily brief outline, but with just precision 
and insight, the various beneflcent ways in which the enactment 
may be expected to operate towards the purification of social abuses, 
the growth of social reforms, and the up-building of the Indian 
nationality generally. The present article only seeks to develop 
these suggestions in more detail, but with some, diversity of light 
and setting, and thus make some contribution, however humble, 
to a serious discussion of this important subject. 

The problem of social reform has become an imperative necessity 
at the present day. In one sense it is bound pp with the very 
principle of the British occupation of India, and is part of the 
larger question of the synthesis of the East and West. To start 
Vtith, we have had the partly unsettling and partly liberalising 
influences of the British connexion in its most general administra¬ 
tive and economic aspects. An interesting example of how an 
administrative measure gives a fillip to social agitation is found in 
the question of classification raised under the recent census 
operations. We have had next the more definite force of English 
education, and more specifically, the inspiring stimulus of the 
English literature. The various religious movements, themselve.s the 
product of the same general conflict of ideas, have had also a direct 
‘and potent influence on this important question. These have led 
to the formation of communities more or less independent of the 
present stock. Some of the more advanced of these bodies have, 
indeed, in the first impetus of reaction, so far detached themselves 
from the main social polity that no regular channel of gradually 
progressive-recruitment, so to say, is now left open between them. 
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They are like positions held too far in advance of, and without 
any secure communications with, the base. For the most part, 
they are fed by that stream of stragglers who are, owing to a great 
variety of causes, but mostly other than purely religious, in daily 
increasing numbers, forced out of the pale of the orthodox 
community. Those continual desertions weaken the general com¬ 
munity, for they, quite naturally, include some of our best men 
of talent, enterprise, and character. On the other hand, they do 
not bring any corresponding accession of strength to the reformed 
communities, for they do not quite assimilate with the latter, 
lliere is no healthy process of absorption or incorporation ; the 
connexion remains more or less internal, and even reacts unfavour¬ 
ably upon that inner tie of religious unity which binds, or ought 
to bind, these organisations. This is indeed the draw-back of 
making social organisation an immediate corollary of particular 
religious dogmas. When the religious feeling rises in flood, it 
sweeps past social barriers, which it would take decades of patient 
reforming industry to remove or break through, and plants the 
standard of humanity leagues ahead. But when the tide has 
receded, and we are left on the dull shore of routine, then defini¬ 
tions, restrictions, exclusions again appear to choke the path of 
progrels. But let us not forget the supreme service that the 
various religious movements have done for the cause of social 
reform. In fact, the sense of social justice and humanitarian zeal 
formed a good part of the inspiration of these movements. For 
the first time, they enabled us to shake off the moral inertia of ages, 
and to develop a determination to do and dare. Almost necessarily, 
perhaps they somewhat overshot their time, but to them belongs the 
very great credit to have prefigured in a distant, and if we will have 
it so, imperfect way, the transformation that our society, if it is to 
survive and thrive, is bound to undergo. From the necessity of 
those earlier times, social reform was sought to be carried out too 
much in a spirit of negation and revolt. In the reaction that followed, 
arid we should also add, with wider culture and intellectual out¬ 
look and more extended sympathies, a desire to overcome this 
limitation naturally arose. To this desire, we have the various 
conferences and associations for social reform, with educative 
aims more or less, and easily laying ^emselves open to the charge 
of being merely academic. Yet another attempt in the same spirit of 
compromise and adjustment, but with more directly practical ofajecbi, 
are the various casts organisations of more recent growth. But for 
reasons presently to be adverted on, these associations, though 
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abundantly fruitful of discuwions, have not yet shown correspond* 
ing results. The discussions lack breadth and perspective, and run 
more or less in traditional grove, and, not unoften, show a spirit 
of reaction. But they have been, in one way or another, very 
provocative, which is a distinct gain in the present circumstances, 
and s^m to have made some appreciable dents on our case- 
hardened indifferentism. The growth of political feeling and aspira 
lions, and, let us add, a growing sense of a common and serious 
stake in the Government of the country, h>ive been also unifying 
and liberalising influences of an incalculable value. This brief review 
of the main currents in the social life of our people would be 
wholly incomplete, were no reference made to those more recent 
and notable events in the political world, both here and abroad, 
which have wondei fully stimulated the patriotic sentiment, and with 
the increasing pressure of the economic condition, which have led to 
the inculcation and wide acceptance of the ideal of Swadeshi. And 
this newly developed self-consciousness, and longing fur self- 
expression and self-fulfllment, the joint product of a wholesome 
spirit of reaction and assimilation, has been accompanied with a 
correspondingly deepened sense of the historical condition of our 
progress, of the extremely complex and multiform character of the 
Indian social polity, of a national destiny proportionately com¬ 
prehensive and exalted, and of the need of the requisite wisdom 
and patience in working it out. And to this new i/iumina/ion, the 
theosophic movements in their general character, and in our 
province, at least, the wonderful renaissance of the Bengali literature 
in some of its aspects, have notably contributed. The Bill under 
discussion comes most opportunely at the present moment, as it 
tries to push the most progressive social tendencies of the day 
over the widest breadth of the area. 

The institution of marriage is the binding cement of the social 
fabric, and Mr. Basu’s Bill touches on this central principle. Its 
importance and power for good are, therefore, far greater than any 
question of piece-meal reform or the eradication of particular 
abuses. It is the main merit of Mr. Basu's Bill that it will help to 
co-ordinate, incorporate and organise the various scattered and 
sporadic forces and activities making for progress. It will put the 
question of civil marriage, or for the matter of that, social reform, 
on a strictly scientific basis, free to receive what reinforcement it 
can from religious and racial movements, but with none of their 
disturbing or reactionary accompaniments. It will serve the in* 
dividual and society equally well. It will respect the rights of thb 
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individiwt eoMeieoce, and will free the lodlal sense of the com* 
miinitjr hrom the vis inertia vi the traditional forms which it is fut 
outgrowing. Viewed in this light, it is an extention of the principle 
of religious liberty itself. It may afford some cure of those social 
hypocrisies and conventions by which many of us patch up a 
fictitious truce between orthodoxy and latitudinarianism. It will open 
a possible way for the peaceful devolution of Indian Society, and 
afford means for the eventual incorporation of those disjecta membra^ 
those more or less amorphous bodies, by which the parent com* 
miinity finds itself surrounded to-day. But while all this and 
much more is true of the essential Undenciss of the Bill, its chief 
merit lies in its future. Alter all, the prospects of social reform 
depend on social vitality and it is still somewhat doubtful and 
uncertain how far we have been, or shall be, able to adjust our¬ 
selves to our new environment. For the present, it is not to be 
expected that the measure will produce any radical change in the 
existing state of things. It will create no revolution, far less 
hasten on a millenium. Those know very little of the undoubted 
strength of our social system, and the part legislation plays in social 
reconstruction, who imagine that the Bill, if passed, will produce 
wholesale desertions from the ranks of the orthodox society. Such a 
contigency might be extremely alarming, but for the fact that it 
would never come to pass. Indeed, were it otherwise, this very 
circumstance would be the worst condemnation of the existing 
system, and the best justification of the proposed measure. The 
thing is that for the present things would very much go on as now. 
But tire Icnowledge that people have an alternative course in this 
to fall back upon will greatly strengthen the hands of the reformers, 
and stimulate those agencies of progress that are now doomed to 
comparative sterility or impotence. For the rest, the law is in one 
sense a negative or permissive measure. It does not displace 
any other ritual or form of service that people may think fit to 
adopt. It is possible to imagine that at some future day it may be 
superseded by some binding ceremony founded upon social 
consent. But for the present and an indefinite length of time to 
come, its scope of usefulness in our complex and multiform com¬ 
munity is practically unlimited. It will serve as a good working 
principle for social reform and also as a definite, if rather distant, 
objective for it. It has been the bane of our social nfimn 
movement that we have practically left everything to mdividual 
initiation and enterprise, and even capnce. Whateviu social 
transformation there has been, it would be hardly just to call it 
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re*construclion, has been brought about mostljr by the forces of 
dismtegraiion and' detrition. But this state of things should not be. 
Society must react with sufficient energy on the changes that are 
almost inevibibly introduced into it by the sheer force of the 
environment. These must be self-conscious, self-purposed effort; 
the social organism must develop as such, otherwise its nerves and 
cells must come to atrophy. If we can carry out even a minor 
item of social reform by our corporate and self-directed activity, we 
shall have done more for the cause of social progress than any 
amount of transformation wrought by the forces of disintegration, 
personal and impersonal, that are so fully active at the present 
day. But while this should be our ideal of social reform, and the 
caste organisations are so far right in principle, experience has 
brought to light certain practical difficulties in the present state of 
things. These organisations are faulty in so far as they do not 
sufficiently take advantage of all the progressive elements of our 
society. To do so, their constitutions should be broadened. 
There should be inter-raste and inter-provincial organisations agree¬ 
ing to act upon a definite programme of reform, however moderate. 
In the present state of things, it will be a pious wish more or less 
that we should be able to carry out reforms by a unanimous social 
vote, or one of preponderant majority. We should do well to 
remember that the actual fighting force of every forward movement 
must be a limited number. It is enough if the bulk of the people 
among whom the propaganda is to be carried on are morally 
acquiescent, or even not actively hostile. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Basu’s Bill, if passed, will help to call into being an organisation, 
not necessarily limited to particular castes or provinces, pledged 
to carry out certain reforms, and actually doing it. It may be 
that these organisations may at first find themselves in conflict with 
each other according to the greater or less extent to which they are 
prepared to carry out the priitcipk of the Bill. But the prospect 
need not dismay us in the least. For we may be confident that the 
nascent affinities of these newly liberated bodies will all the more 
hasten a general coalescence. This will, besides, have a healthy 
reaction on those bodies with more limited aims that exist at 
present. 

The Hindu religion is, no doubt, largely bound up with the 
social polity, yet the social polity does not exhaust the religion. 
Tiiose who say so speak only from the outside. True, Hinduism 
does not readily lend itself to being formulated in a definite creed. 
But that should be one of its main merits, as it best agrees with 
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the Kientiific temper of the ^;e. Regarded ai a means'of guidance 
and training (rf man as a 8{HrituBl being, it attempts to be the' 
most sjstematic and comprehensive of any. Its strong point is the 
union of speculative freedom with the particularity of elaboration of 
spritual disciplines for different types of character. Allied with 
this is the confident promise it holds out of those profounder 
possibilities of spiritual intuition and beatitude, which are regarded 
with such superstitious feelings of incredulity, jealousy and contempt 
by the protestant and secular world of to-day, but which was the 
real soul-force of all the great world-religions in the days of their 
prime. The time has almost gone by when it was the fashion to 
deride or discredit the inner truths of our faith as nothing but the 
mystifications of an obscurantist priesthood. The progress of 
theosophy and spiritualism has inspired even the ordinary work-day 
people with a sort of half faith in those things, at any rate 
tempered their scepticism and indifference with respectful curiodty. 
Here again Hinduism is nothing if not scientific. It applies its 
psychological theories in the sphere of spiritual discipline in quite 
as thoroughgoing a manner as a Froebel or a Pestalozzi in the sphere 
of education. It holds fast to the individualistic or temperamental 
standpoint—the only secure standpoint perhaps in such a case and 
attempts to lead the individual initiate, step by step, in the selected 
path. It is not to be denied that in this direction it has run into 
extravagances of sorts. But after all what system is free from the 
defects of its excess ? Hinduism has shown itself capable of great 
and successful attempts of social expansion, adjustment and 
assimilation, and who can tell that successes equally great may not 
attend it in the future^ At least, we should all hope and act in 
that spirit. The genius of Dayananda has shown how radical and 
sweepii^ a reform movement may be, while still true to the 
dogmatic standpoint of Hinduism, and keeping itself in line 
with the great historical tiansformations it has undergone. Of course, 
no critic is competent or obliged to forecast with anything like 
certainty the form renovated Hinduism may be destined to take. 
But whatever it is, it will be the furthest off from that narrow and 
illiberal orthodoxy which, however unhistorically or entravagantly, 
is assumed to represent Hinduism at the present day. 

The genius of Hinduism consists in its univoialism of tiiougfat, 
and spirit of practical accommodation and tcdemnceof c(mtradic< 
tions. It is this which has made the caste-system so long-lived, and 
tolerable even at the present day. The qsirit of ■comamodation and 
tolerance has, however, been stiffiuied by an intelliipbla process of 
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traiufoniutioD, into a rigid coniervatiiin ia the rales of observance 
and practice. To a certain extent, this might have been rendered 
necessary but for our depressed political condition to which again it 
might have been a contributing cause. But it is quite evident that a 
policy of self-inclusion and entrenched resistance, so to say, is 
no longer possible nor desirable. The critical spirit of the ^y 
has effectively sapped the only real and secure foundations of our 
code of observance and practice, viz., the moral faith and sense 
of ceremonial sanctity on the part of those who obey it. The 
restrictions about food, travel, touch &c., against which so much of 
the traditional animus is yet directed, have been notoriously 
relaxed in practice, and are often conveniently ignored. It is my 
impression that if the overland route from India to England were 
opened to-day, in ten years’ time these restrictions will have practi¬ 
cally disappeared. Besides,in clinging to our policy of isolation 
we do not sufficiently take advantage of the very favourable conditions 
insured by the Pax BHtannica under which we live. Hinduism was 
like a fortress which did well enough so long as it could hold out 
successfully against those forces of disruption by which it was for 
centuries assailed. But at the present day when its rules have 
been seriously breached and the invading forces are heavily push¬ 
ing in, the only practicable generalship requires that we should, while 
not alt(^ether leaving the vantage of its protecting walls, lay out our 
forces more in the open. In the great struggle of the civilised 
world of to-day, we require to mobilise our social forces from top to 
bottom. Our aim is not to cultivate statical virtues in the rank 
and file, and a rare excellence in the select few. The general good, 
the good ' in the widest commonality spread,' ia to be the motto of 
our best efforts of social service and regeneration, and all should 
have equal part and opportunity in achieving this noble object. It 
is very likely that the progress will be extremely slow and even 
disappointing, but we should not lose heart, for the conditions of 
our professed task will be proportionably arduous. 

The union of catho&ity of sentiment with strict obedience to 
rules of observance is no doubt a subtle principle, and gives a 
cortain suppleness to the national character. But it has its 
dangers, which are only too well-known. It has lulled and debi¬ 
litated our practical instincts, never very strong perhiqn constitution¬ 
ally and historically, and has dulled the sense of social equity and 
the social conscience. While, therefore, a thorough reformation of 
our sodal {folity is absolutely necessary, no thoughtful man desires 
a violMt breach with the past. We are accustomed to speak of 
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the water-tight compartmenti of Hindu Society. In one senae, 
this condemnation is quite just. But otherwise every part of the 
Hindu social fabric is planned on a generous scale and measute. 
Within its ample chambers, its various component sections find 
more liberal accommodation and protection than in any of the 
d(p^enting organisations now existing. Even the caste-system does 
not work out so ill in practice as it seems repugnant in principle. 
Caste virtue was constituted a social merit irrespective of particular 
castes, and in tiiat way it ministered to the self-respect of the 
individual. The system was practically unconnected with any 
material political disabilities, whicli have elsewhere proved such 
a fruitful source of irritation. Its industrial limitations served 
definite economic purposes of no mean importance in their 
time. At the present day these limitations, with civil disabilities 
of all sorts, have practically ceased to exist. Hinduism has 
covered the whole of this continent with a net-work of self¬ 
acting organisations for religbus ministration and social service. 
What schemes and establishments could we expect to devise which 
would be at all an adequate substitute for this simple and efficient 
machinery, specially in regard to the great masses of our popula¬ 
tion ? Its great ascetic orders, and round of holy places, fairs and 
pilgrimages inspire respect even in those who do not own its sway. 
Its traditions reach back into the remote and misty past, and are 
the most rich and varied of any that we know of. Its rituals and 
services are almost always simple and inoppressive, and at the 
same time profoundly spiritual. Its rites and ceremonies are full of 
colour and social tone, and often replete with beautiful sym¬ 
bolism. The way in which the rakhi banihan ceremony has been 
adapted to a social and political purpose on an historic occasion 
shows the latent vitality of many of its rites and ceremonies, and 
that, in a purified condition, they may be destined to survive and 
serve much longer yet. In the varied range of its rites, ceremonies 
and institutions is locked up a capital of popular devotiotMtl feeling 
and sentiment which if^ indeed, too great and precious to be lost 
by a violent disruption of existing practices. Nobody is, of course, 
interested to deny the thick crust of abuse that masks its noble 
features to-day. But if what I have striven to say has any meanii^, 
nothing can be more superficial than to seek to imprison the 
subtle spirit of Hinduism in a set definition, leastway to identify It 
with its obvious abuses, which are, for the main part, ciystaUtsed m 
its present social constitution. The spectacle of diversity presented 
by the existing ordinances add practices, among the various classes 
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Bad commanitiei followiog the Hindu fiuth, should teach us how 
futile it is to hope to find an adequate expression of Hinduism 
in any particular set of rules and formulse. What we plead for in 
all eam^ness is that Hinduism, and for the matter of that every 
professed, historical creed, should have a fair chance to develop 
more and more in consonance with the social and scientific spirit 
of the times : that all those who care to remain within the fold of 
Hinduism should have the same privilege and equal opportunity 
of working the rich mine of its spiritual treasure, according to their 
special gifts of insight and aptitude, and grow with its growth; that 
nothing should be allowed to hamper fulfilment of that higher 
destiny which we fondly hope is still in store for the Hindu 
faith ; that nobody should be obliged to renounce the name of 
Hindu or cut himself off from all those resources and all the 
wealth of historical environment and inspiration which Hinduism 
affords; and that no one who professes its tenets should be called 
on to identify himself with any particular type of social constitution, 
least of all that antiquated, magical and make-shift arrangement 
which passes for such at the present day. It is because we hope 
that Mr. Basu's Bill will contribute, however indirectly, to the 
eventual realisation of these objects, that we welcome it so very 
cordially. We have confined our remarks mainly to Hindu Society, 
as it stands most in need of reformation, and as the Bill affects it 
more immediately than any other. We hope, however, that the 
sentiments to which we have given expression will commend 
themselves to every patriotic Indian, Hindu or otherwise, for they 
have not been con(»ived in any sectarian spirit. I have not touched 
on the legal aspects of the question, as the Bill will make them no 
worse or better than what they now are. 

In conclusion, I may repeat that no great results are of course 
immediately expected from the passing of the Bill. It is unfor¬ 
tunately too true that the social conscience in India, has not, except 
in comparatively few people, been roused to a point strong enough 
to insure practical compliance with its dictates. It is unfortunately 
too true that while money can flout or buy public opinion, men of 
moderate mmns are severely handicapped in giving effect, in their 
private spheres, to their desire for reform. And their hands are 
the more effectivdy stayed by those social ordinances and 4errors 
with which the institution of marriage, more than anything else, is 
still so securely hedged round. This lays the odds heavily ag^nst 
that great body of middle-class eduoited people whose desire for 
reform, though hardly aggressive, is still sufficiently sincere. The 
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if piMedj will hearten and rally this great body of modotate 
opiniooi which otherwise d(»8 not seem to make any steady 
headway. It will equalise the conditions of the struggle between the 
mrthodox and the liberals, and will undoubtedly release the tension 
created by the growing discordance between opinion and practice. 
In our humble opinion, it will do far more than that in the 
evolution of the Indian nationality in the more or less distant 
future. But even it does no more than the minimum that can be 
confidently predicted of it, it will have deserved all the good, and 
belied all the evil, that is being said of it. 

MaehbllaevI MooKwrfi 


THE TAKKASILA AND ITS UNIVERSITY 

About the time when Buddha flourished, the border-province 
of Gandhara was a stronghold of Brahmanical culture and learning. 
Its capital, Takkasila, situated in a valley and watered by the 
waves of the Hyphases (Beas), was a city far-famed for its wealth 
and learning. Arrian describes it as 'a large and wealthy city, and 
the most populous between the Indus and the Hydasphes;' 
Strabo declares it to be a very large city, and adds that 'it was 
governed by good laws and the surrounding country was thickly 
peopled and very fertile,’* and Pliny calls it a famous city. In 
fact, nearly all the Macedonian writers under Alexander were loud 
in their praises of the glories of Takkasila. But .this city was already 
a very renowned place and a pre-eminent seat of learning in India 
long, long before ' the great Emathian Conqueror ’ was even born. 
The Mahabharata legends about the great 'snake-sacrifice' perform¬ 
ed here by Janmejayaf seem to point to the historical conclusion 
that it was for a long time the scene of hostilities between the Aryan 
conquerors and the aborigines. At any rate, Takkasila must 
have been one of the earliest colonies of the Aryan settlers in 
India who chose this site on account of the beauty of its scenery 
and the fertility of its soil which attracted the notice of Hiouen 
Thasng even so late as the 7th century A. D.| 

The origin of the name of this city is now almost inextricably 


* Stnbo’s Geography, Book XV-~HeCrindie’a Andint India, 

T Adiwva. 

■i. t.See Watten^'Cto VmClMwiig,’Vol. I, p. S41. In Nepalese Buddhist 
liteiatnr^ it u said ttet TakkasUa occupied the site of a ta^ da 

named Bh^rwU (Rajendia Lai Mhia’s ^Buddhist Uteiatare of Nepal ,mcl 
( cfsricd to by Watters, Vol I, p. 341). * ’ 
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infolfed in Hindu and Buddhistic myths. Both in the Ramayana 
and in the Mahabhanta, its name is derived from Takka, the son 
of Bharat and nephew of Rama, the epic hero; the Chbese 
traveller Fa hian fancifully derived it from an old legend -of 
Buddha's having made an alms-gift of his head here <lit. Head-cut), 
while its real etymological meaning is 'rock-cut' having reference 
to its situation in a valley. Again, Takka or Takkaka is the name 
of a race of non-Aryans in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
and the city might have got its name from these non-Aryans 
who were its original inhabitants. But whatever the origin of its 
name, it is undoubted that in days of very remote antiquity, Takkasila 
used to be resounded with the '‘ten cries heard in a populous city” 
—"the noise of elephants, and the noise of horses and the noise of 
chariots; the sounds of the drum, of the tabor, and of the lute; the 
sound of singing, and the sounds of cymbal and of the gong; and 
lastly the cry, 'Eat drink, and be merry 1 ’ ”* 

The city of Takkasila, however, was more an Asiatic than an 
Indian city, and its cosmopolitanism has been very finely described 
by the pen of an Irish lady: " It lay on the highway of nations. 
Fast its very doors streamed the nomadic hordes of invading 
Scythian and Tartar, both before and after the birth of the 
Christian era. . . In the Moorish University (Cordova), African, 
Arab, Jew and European all met, some to give and others to take 
in the great exchange of culture. It was possible there to take, 
as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the most widely separated races 
of men, each with their characteristic outlook. In the same 

fashion, Taxila in her day was one of tbe focal points, one of the 

great resonators, as it were, of Asiatic culture. Here between 
600 B. C. and 500 A. D. (?) met Babylonian, Syrian, Egyptian, 
Arab, Phoenician, Ephesian, Chinese and Indian. The knowledge 
that was to go out of India must first be carried to Taxila, thence 

to radiate in all directions. ”t The sphere of its intellectual 

influence thus "extended to Persia in the West, to Bactria in the 
North, and to Magadha and Frachya in the East,”} Being 
Uius a cosmopolitan Asiatic city, Takkasila had peculiar advantages 
as an educational centre and a university town. 

In fact the mingling of peoples at Takkasila left some traces on 


* See MAorfariHibbam Sutta and Jlfmia-Stulusam Suita (Rhys Divida’s 
BtMkist StUtoif S. B. E.f_pp. too, 349)* 

t Sister Nivedita of R. K. V. in the Affdltm Mivitw, Vol e. No. ii, 

t^'^Tha on Universities in Ancient India, Rtoibm, Ifar^, 

iSoS. 
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the educ^tioiuil establisfameot of the place. Both Sejrthian and 
Hellenic influences probably acted to great results on the theatre 
of Takkasila’s intellectual life. The city itself was originally 
inhabited by die Scythian people—the Getce of the Chinese, the 
Scytbi of the Greeks and the Takkas of the Hindus.* Hellenic 
culture also came into contact with the life of this University 
town after the invasion of Alexander. The city, as every 
schoolboy knows, had given military aid to the great Macedo¬ 
nian invader, and Alexander himself sojourned here for three days ; 
and it is more than possible that Greek settlers from the new 
towns, Nikaia and Boukephala,t founded by Alexander to com¬ 
memorate his invasion of India not very far from Taxila, some¬ 
times visited this city. Fhilostrates (and cent. A. D.), the author 
of the *' Life of Apollonius of Tyana,” tells us the story that 
when his hero, who imitated the practice of his master, Pythagoras, 
in travelling widely to extend the bounds of his knowledge, went 
to Taxila while on a visit to India, he was welcomed by the King of 
that city in Greek J Apollonius is also reported to have seen out¬ 
side the city walls a magnificent shrine hung round with pictures 
on copperplates representing the feats of Alexander and Porus. 
We need not take for gospel the stories of Philotrates, 
but that Greek influence must have been felt to a ctmsi- 
derable extent in Takkasila admits of little doubt. There was a 
later influx of Greek influence into Takkasila under the Greco- 
Bactrian King, Eukradites, successor of Demetrius, in the and 
cent. B. C., in whose dominions this city was included and from 
whom it was wrested by the Scythian Abors. 

These two foreign influences had probably great effect on 
Takksila’s intellectual culture and educational methods. For 
instance, the custom of receiving money in exchange for teaching, 
which was in vogue in the University of Takkasila, is foreign to 
Hindu or Buddhistic culture. 'I'hen again we know that Takkasila 
was a great seat and nurturing ground of Hindu medical science 
which, as is well-known, shows very striking resemblances to the 
Greek in its humoral pathology and other points. And it is just 

* Gandhan, of which the cafdtal was Takkasila since the earliest times, 
is included in early Chinese works in the country of the Getse of North India. 
See S. C Oas on Universities in Ancient India, Bindmttm Jltvkw, igoA' 

t See V. Smith's ‘Sarfy Histmy eflndiOt’ and Ed., p. 65. Vivien the troops 
of Alexander ejected to further ptogrms in the Indian interior, the neat warrior is 
said to have delivered to them an inspiriting address which was replld to by Kobws, 
his great cavalry general in the oonffiet with Poios. In the coorse of nis reply 
he spoke of the diminution of Alexander’s army, among other OBmes, tfaranip 
the number of unwilling exiles In newly founded sides. 
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possible that Hindu medical ideas came into contact with the Greek 
in the University town of Takkasila. But at least this much we may 
reftard as certain that the University was affected by the two 
influences we have mentioned| vi&, Scythian and Greek. 

The main sources of our knowledge about the University 
of Takkasila are the Jataka book and the story of }ivaka in the 
eighth Kkaniaha (section) of the Mahavagga.* There are 
references also to this University in the derivative Buddhist litera* 
ture of China, f but the Jataka book alone supplies us with 
references sufficient to give us some idea of this old-world Univer¬ 
sity. This book, which contains the oldest collection of folk-lore 
in any language in the world, has been carefully analysed by two 
eminent scholars t and the conclusion has been arrived at that 
the political and social conditions depicted in it belong "to the state 
of things that existed in North India in and before Buddha’s 
time.**! 

At that time the University was at the height of its fame. And 
its fame must have been alive at least till about the middle of 
the 4th century B. C. when the Mahavagga is known to have existed. || 
But Takkasila was still an important place about loo B. C.* when 
it was the capital of a Scythian satrap named -LiakaiH and if the 
biographer of Apolloniers of 'I'yana is to be believed, it was not 
shorn of its magnificence even in the ist cent. A. D. Besides 
these, we have little chronological materials to go upon in deter¬ 
mining the duration of the University of Takkasila. 

This University, like all other colleges or universities in ancient 
Indie, was a residential one and it was divided into departments of 
study, each under a special teacher. These departments covered 
eighteen branches of learning—a classification found in the 
UpamsAads-~^h\c\i constituted the liberal culture of those days, vis.. 


* I have Gonsnlted the English translation of the Jataka book published 
in 1893 (6 Vols.) under the editonhip Cowell and 4he Mahavagga in the 
Vinaya TexU (part II) of the S. B. E. series. 

t As in Ta-Choang-Yen-Hun-Ching, ch. 8 , 15 referred to by Mr. Watters 
io "On Yuan Chawng,” Vol. I, p. 140. 

t George Bnhler in the /ndian Stadia, No. 5, and Rhys Daviib in 
Baddkut India, ch. XI. 


§ Rhys Davids’s Bnddkitt India, p. aoy. 

H See Rhys Daoids and OH&udur/s Pnfaa ta tk* Vinaya Texts in the 
S, B. S, Stria, 


V See Vincent Smith’s AarA Uiittry tf Indus, and Ed., p. 57 -Foot note. 
The names M and Patika, wbe governed North-Western Punjab at 

Taxila are found in a eopper-jdate inscripuon in which the foundation of a 
mnaastrv and the placine of a relic of Sakya Muni are recorded. Ep. Ind, 
Vtl. IV, p. 54 jft refered to by Bbandarkar in/. Bt, A, S., Vtl, XX, p, iff4, 
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For instances, the Jataka bo(^ gives us stories of many princes 
who attained proficiency in archery ( W|ps*tF:) in tliis Univer* 
sity*; the use of charms (snaidi:) is also referred to more 
than once or twice, and we have the interesting story of one student 
of this science who turned it to monetary account by an exhibition 
of snake-charming; f state-craft (wnfwTif) also received 
hs due share of importance, and the great Taxikn Brahmin, 
Chanakya, the minister and friend of Chandragnpta, whose 
practical application of the science of state-craft in the service 
of his master has been made the plot of a Sanskrit drama entitled 
Mudta-Rakshasas by Vishakhadatta, made time amidst the 
engrossing duties of his ministerial office to compose a compre¬ 
hensive treatise on This has been recently discovered 

and is now being translated.} 

But the science which received special cultivation at Takka- 
stla was the science of medicine ( ). It was as a 

centre of medical learning that this University seems to have enjoyed 
an Asiatic reputation, and the story of a Chinese prince who went 
to Takkasila to find a remedy for his ophthalmia would, among 
other facts, bear witness to this fact.§ The situation of Takkasila was 
to a great extent responsible for its being a seat of medical culture. 
The Ayurveda system of medicine, which was cultivated here, con¬ 
sisted chiefly in herbs, salts and aromatic plants and the north-western 
parts of India have always been famous fur the abundance of these 
pharmacopceial materials. l*he Macedonian writers under Alexander 
and other medieval travellers from the west like Marco Polo as well as 
lliouen Thsang and others amply attest this fact. In the Maha- 
vagga, we are toIB that when Jivaka was studying medicine at 
Takkasila, the medfcal professor asked him to take a spade, seek 
round about Takkasila a Vb/atia on every side and bring to him 
all plants which were not medicinal. Jivaka did as he was bade 

* See Asadisa/aiaJta (VoX. II, p. 60), Cutladkamiggak^ftttaH (Vol. Ill, 
p. 144), Sarabkaaffi /otalka (Vol. V, p. 6a) cfc. 

t See Campejg^a Jataka (Vol. IV, p. a8> and also An^kiraH faiAka (Vot. 
IT, p. 68) 

t In the Indkm Aatiptmy. 

|‘Tb» story is found in Kanmniiva’s GUmsa tersim if Atwm^ha't 
SH^lankant Sutrar^ eolleetion of didaftle storks (Naniio's Catalogue, Mo, 
118s). See CammmtUatiam am Atvt^askm and Ht grtai apiu by K. Wataaabe 
in }. R. A, S. for ipny, p, 66$. 
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to do, but he eoald oot lighf apoa vxf plant which had not 
medicinal properties.* Jivaka, who was the firiend of Buddha and 
court-phfsician of Bimbisara, Uie Magadhan King, is said to have 
studied medicine with Aitreya, a medical professor of TakkasiU 
an(f this Aitreya has been sought to be identified with the legen¬ 
dary medical authority of that name. We have, however, some 
historical evidence that medicine received special cultivation 
at Takkasila in the Bower Manuscripts, now published, which were 
discovered by Dr. Hoernle in Yarkand about twenty years ago. 
The manuscripts have been subjected to critical examination and 
the inference has been drawn from their age and the nature of the 
Kashgar-Brahmi characters in which they are written that they 
were “more the results of the seat of Sanskrit learning of Gandhara 
than of Magadha."t These manuscripts contained a set of the 
earliest medical treatises of India. Now Gandliara twice became 
the chosen home of Sanskrit learning in India—once about the 
time of Buddha and again under Kaniksa. But this second period 
was a period of exclusively Buddhist philosophical culture. We 
must, therefore, refer the results embodied in the Bower Manuscripts 
to the former period when Takkasila was the intellectual capital of 
Gandhara and when other circumstantial evidences, such as the 
story of Jivaka, prove it to have been a centre of medical culture. 
So far about the subjects taught and cultivated in the University of 
Takkasila. But it would not be quite accurate to speak of these 
pretty numerous subjects being * tauglit and cultivated ' at Takkasila 
in the mordern sense. These were not embodied in text-books 
prescribed for study, as we find much later on—about looo years 
afterwards—in the University of Nalanda. A knowledge of them 
was imparted to students by oral instruction, tlie systematisation 
of the subject being left to the intelligence of the teacher. The gram¬ 
matical work of Panini also is conclusive proof that the scientific 
principles of systematisation were known and applied with lemark- 
able results in India, even before the University of Takkasila came 
to fame. Books, however, in the 6th cent., B. C. in India were hardly 
known,$ students being taught Uirough the medium of memoria 

* MMaoaggttt KhandAko, Vltl, i, f (S. B. £., Vol. XVII, pt 175). Strabo 
quotes Onesikritos who observed it to be one of the characteriatiet m the people 
of llousikaiias that *' they studied no science with attention except medicine.'' 
M. corremmded mote or leu cIomIv with what was known subsequently as 
Upper &n^—Me Crindie's Anatnt Imdia, p. 41. 

t See S. C. Das's UMvenititsin Atuimi /mdu, HmibutmJlmitWt March. 
1906. 

See the eonchuive proofs adduced by Rhys Davids in Chapter VII of 
Buddkia India. 
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teckkiai. Theie' mtmeria Uchnica w«e called * sutras* in Sanskirt 
and ' suttas* in Pali. There was an enormous advancement on this 
primitive method of instruction (in respect of which the Babylonian 
Universities enjoyed an advantage in having a good stock of clay 
cylinder books) in the later Indian universities with their wealth 
of well-assorted libraries. 

Some idea of the life of this university also can be reconstructed 
from existing materials. Students, when they were sixteen years of 
age, used to come here to study from various parts of India,' 
from princes of blood royal like Prasenajit from Kosala* to stray 
waifs like Jivaka from Magadha, embracing all grades of society. 
Brahmin, Kshatiiya, Vaisya and Sudra. The Jataka book is replete 
with stories of princes of royal houses going to Takkasila to receive 
educationf and the salutary effects of a course of training for a 
prince at Takkasila, are thus spoken of in a Jataka stoiy : " kings of 
former times, though there might be a famous teacher living in their 
own city, often used to send their sons to foreign countries afar off to 
complete their education, that by this means they might learn to 
quell their pride and highmindedness and endure heat and cold, 
and be acquainted with the ways of the world.** The story, 
from which we shall quote extracts later on, then goes on to tell 
how Brahma Datta, (a name as good as Richard Roe in the Jataka 
book) king of Kasi, sent his son to Takkasila to enable him to 
obtain these benefits from a course of training there. J In a very 
curious story the five Pandavas of Mahabharata fame are repre¬ 
sented as having studied at Takkasila and married Kanha (Draupadi) 
at -her svayambara (self-choosing of husband) ceremony on their 
way from Takkasila back home. A very garbled version is given 
of the story, and Draupadi is represented not as one of the five 
women of legendary chastity, but as a plotting adulteress. § The 
University of Takkasila was thus, as may naturally be expected, 
a little aristocratic in character—an Indian Oxfoid, as a modern might 
say, of 6th century B. C. No wonder that the charge for a whole course 
of training in this University was no less than looo coins. || But the 
custom of sizarship also obtained and personal services to the 


* See Rhys Davidi's BuddkUt India (in whidi his life, com(Hled from Pali 
sources, is given), p. 8. 


t /n the Maka-Sm*ta 9 iM pataka (Vol. V, p. a4y}, hundred and one princes 
are said o have been receiving instmetien at T. at the time of the story. 

t liia~MtUthi'Jtattka (Voi II, p. 193) 

8 One of the many stories in the Kmtaia f«^ka (Vol. V, p, esy) 


VsJl • ** P* .*3^** -*"•««****» <VcL I, p. 14D. 

Tua^Mutiiu /alaka (Vd. II, p. 193) etc., etc. 
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teacher were often acce|)ted in lieu of mouetaiy payment. ** Thus 
poor students, who were desirous of learning, were enabled to 
prosecute their studies here. A student might specialise in any 
department of leiiming, and princes of blood royal generally excell¬ 
ed in archery. The period of residence can not exactly be deter¬ 
mined, how, but was probably regulated by the difficulty of the 
special branch of study undertaken. Jivaka spent seven years in 
this University in order to master the scienceof medicine. We have 
also indications of the very salutary custom, of which there is a 
close parallel in the English universities of to-day, of students 
completing tlieir education, after the expiry of their term at 
Takkasila, by a continental (r. e., Indian) tour, f We are also told 
that science students took this opportunity of learning the practical 
uses of science as well as gaining experience by observing the 
customs and manners of different countries, f This is a wonderful 
proof of the genius of Indian civilisation. 

The following extract from the Tila-Mutthi-Jataka would prove 
intensely interesting as setting forth not only some of the customs 
that prevailed in the University of Takkasila, but also some interest¬ 
ing features of the social life of that age"Brahmadatta, the 
king of Benares, calling his boy to him,—now the lad was sixteen 
years old—gave him one-soled sandals, a sun-shade of 
leaves, and a thousand pieces of money with these words: 
'My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there*. The boy 
obeyed. He bade his parents farewell and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. I'here he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and 
reached at the time when the teacher had finished his lecture and 
was walking up and down at the door of the house. When the lad 
set eyes upon the teacher, he put off his shoes, closed his sun-shade, 
and with respectful greeting stood still ^here he was. The 
teacher saw that he was weary, and welcomed the new-comer. The 
lad ate and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher and 
stood respectfully by him. 

* Where have you come from ? ’ 

* From Benares.' 

' Whose son are you ? ’ 

* I am the son of the king of Benares.* 

' What brings you here ? * 


* See the story of Jivaka and Tili^-Mutthi Jaiaka, 

t Set Brahmaei^ta/a/aka ^o\. Ill, p. 70) Migradka ftUakm (Vol. IV', 
p, S4), Amba-Jaiaka (VaL IV, pi IS4), Sonata /ataka (Vol. V, p. isy etc.., etc. 
X Btaimaetaf/a /atatot Smata /atata etc, and also the story of JividEa. 
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^ I come to learn,* replied the lad. 

* Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee ? Or do you wish to 

attend on me in return for teaching you ? * 

* I have brought a fee with me,’ and with this he laid at the 
teacher’s feet his purse of a thousand pieces. The resident pupils 
attend on their teacher by day and at night they learn of him: 
but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in this 
house, and thus they learn. And this teacher like the rest, gave 
schooling to the prince on every light (?) and lucky day. * Thus 
the young prince was taught.” 

As we have already said, it is nearly impossible to determine 
exactly when the University of Taxila began or when it ended. But 
we may reasonably conjecture the limits to be circa. 600 B. C. to 
100 B. C. 

SFulSamar Dwtt 


THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 

On the 13th of March 1854 it was proclaimed to the people 
in general by Maj-ir Malcolm that—" Whereas the Maharaja 
Gangadhur Rao of Jhansi, having departed this life on the a 1st 
of November 1853, and having previously to his death adopted 
Damodar Gangadhur Kao as his heir, and whereas a letter has 
been received by me this day from the Secretary to the Govern> 
ment of India, dated the 7th instant, informing me that the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council had for several reasons, 
declined to confirm and sanction the said adoption and had 
directed that the Principality of Jhansi should be taken under the 
Charge of the British Government, the present proclamation is 
issued to all, to notify that the said Principality has been assumed 
by tlie British Goverumeut, and that I have for the present placed 
Major Ellis, the Political Ageut in Bundelkhand, in charge of the 
same. It is therefore incumbent on all the subjects of the said 
Principality to consider themselves under the authority of the said 
government and paying the revenue due by them to Major Ellis.” 

Major Malcolm also proposed to provide the dethroned Ranee 
with a suitable pension. He wrote on the i6th of March, 
1855, on Uiis subject to the Secretary of the Government of India, 


* The meBning here is admitted I y the tnnalator to be rather obscore. But 
it is well-knowB that aunnce* we» neqaently euttolted in fixing work-da}ra in 
ccrilcget in Ancient India. The itoiy of the origin of the by 

Vaitiihari whose grammar clan waa rudely defiled the entrance of an 
elcphuit is well-known. 
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Foreign Department—*' 1 therefore beg to lubmit for the con¬ 
sideration and sanction of Government, the following proposition 
in regaid to this lad^, who bears a very high character and is 
much respected by every one at Jhansi : rsL that a pension of 
5,000 Company's rupees should during her Hfe-tirae be paid to her 
monthly from the treasury at Jhansi, or at any place at which she 
may choose to reside ; snd. that the palace at Jhansi should be 
made over to her for her residence and to be considered as her 
private property; 3rd. that during the life-time she and her 
personal female attendants should be exempted from arrests and 
from the processes of our courts; 4th. that in compliance 
with her hustuind's last request, all the state jewels and private 
funds, and any balance remaining in the public treasury after 
closing tlie accounts of the state, should also be considered as her 
private property ; and finally that a list of the old adlierents of 
the family should be prepared and submitted to the Grtvernment 
of India, with the view to their obtaining during their life-time 
some stipends fur their support.”* 

In reply to this J. P. Grants, Esqr., Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India wrote to Major Malcolm—'* In reply, I am directed 
to acquaint you that the Governor-General in Council approves of 
the proposals that all the property of the late Rajah should be 
given to the Ranee. His Lordship in Council apprehends that 
it is beyond the powers of the Government so to dispose of the 
property of the Rajah which by law will belong to the son whom 
he adopted. The adoption if regularly made was good fur the 
conveyance of private rights, though not for the transfer of the 
principality ”.t 

The latter part of the letter caused grave doubts to be enter¬ 
tained as to the legality of the Ranee’s obtaining the property of 
her late husband, who, besides jewels and ornaments, bad left in 
the treasury 3,45,738 rupees in gold and silver in different 
currencies. { " Thus the Ranee was not only deprived of the 
regency, but was held to be cut off from other claims by the very 
means her dying husband had taken to insure her future position.” § 

The Ranee, formerly the ruler of her land, was now offered only 
a pennon of Rs. 5,000 a month. " Bitter as was her remonstrance 
against the course which she considered not less as an insult than as 


* P. sS, fkmsi P^rst 
t Jlumti J^rj, p. 3>. 
t /kami Pafiertt 18^, p. re-ll. 

I Martin’s /Mth'oH Em^pt, VM. II, p. 58. 
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a fimiid, it wat unavaiUng.”* Relusing to aecq}t her penaioii from 
GDvemment that had taken her Kingdom she grieved unforgivingly 
and relegated to futurity the luxury of being amply avenged on the 
authon of her ruin. J. C. Martin who had been at Jhansi at 
that time and survived the massacre says, “ she refused to the 
day of her death to receive the five thousand monthly granted 
to her as a pension by the Government” f But this fact clashes with 
Sir J. Kayes’ account of the case, according to whom the Ranee at 
first declining to accept the preferred sum at last reluctantly 
accepted it.^ 

" Upon the extermination of a native state ”, remarks Mr. John 
Sullivan, a member of the Madras Council, *' an Englishman takes 
the place of the sovereign under the name of commissioner; 
three or four of his associates displace as many dozen of the native 
official aristocracy, while some hundreds of our troops take the 
place of the many thousands that every native chief supports. 
The little court disappears, trade languishes, the capital decays, 
the people are impoverislied, the Englishman flourishes, and 
acts like a sponge, drawing up riches from the banks of the 
Ganges, and squeezing them down upon the banks of the Thame8.”§ 
These natural evils of annexation fell with irresistible force 
in Jhanshi, after the native rule ceased to exist there. '* The 
native institutions were demolished at a blow, all the establish¬ 
ments of the Raja’s government were superseded and the regular 
troops in the service of the State were immediately paid up and 
discharged.”|| 

I'he Ranee was allowed to live in the palace shorn of all 
privileges and powers. The private property intended for her 
use by her late huslrand was denied to her, but the said property 
amounting to 7,00,000 of rupees were deposited with the English 
Government on Damodur Rao’s account as, according to the 
Governor-General, the adoption was good for the conveyance of 
private rights.” A lakh of rupees out of this fund was given to 
the Ranee to perform the upanayafta ceremony of her adoped son. 

This was not all. "Evil things were said of her, for it is a 
custom among us odisM fuem caseris —to take a Native ruler’s 
kingdom and then to revile the deposed ruler or his would be 
successor. It was alleged that the Ranee was a mere child under 

* MaitiMH's I/istoty ^ tk» Indint Mniinjf^ Vol. I, p. tSz, 
t Idss, mtts from th$ adopttdson o/tht Xam$* 
i autory of tho Sefoy War, VtL HI, p. 3601. 

I A PUa for iht Princes «f India, p. 67. 

|i Marlin’s Indian Empire, Vol. 11, p. 57. 
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the influence of otben, and that she was much given to intern- 
peif^c^, l^hafc she was not a mere child was demonstrated by 
her (^verwtira ; imd her intemperance seems to be a myth/'* 
This v^i<pn of Sir John Kaye has already been corroborated by 
the.high opinion entertained of her by Si^ J. Malcolm. She was 
.toppily endow^ with that keen intelligence, fine strength of mind, 
.and, brilliant wit which made her a politician and diplomat 
of no mmm merit. With ease she could discuss political matters with 
a Commissioner or Governor. All these various qualifications 
were rem^ered more conspicuous by her lofty moral purity, which 
gained ^r her an enduring love and profound admiration of her 
people. She was deposed under humiliating and aggravating 
circumstances. 

From that time the Ranee’s whole attention became so 

I 

engrossed with her country’s wrongs,that all her waking hours 
, were one continuing and prolonged prayer for its deliverance. 
"Surely,” remarks Mr. Ludlow, "the natives of India must 
be less than men if their feelings could not be moved under 
such circumstances in favour of the victims of annexation, 
Upd against the annexer. Surely there was not a woman whom 
sufh annexations did not tend to make our enemy, not a 
child whom they did not tend to train up in hatred to the 
Firinghee rule. Surely Lukshmi Bai of Jhansi vainly urging in 
4854 on her husband’s fidelity to England, dying in the field before 
Qpwalior is but a type of feelings that must have been shared, 
more or less acutely, by thousands of Hindu wives and widows.”t 

Infuriated at the extinction of native rule so loved and cherished 
by them, exasperated more at the sight of the miserable plight in 
which the noble Ranee, the mother of her people, was reduced, they 
cried aloud for vengeance, and anxiously waited for an opportunity. 

. In 1857 that opportunity presented itself to them, in all its horrible 
aspects. They rose to a man to defend the cause of their country 
gnd their queen. 

O* !«• Da 

A NOTE ON BENGALEE PROPER NAJHIES 

The process of transliteration has recently been applied to (Mental 
proper names, and this, as taking the place of the old practice of 
wHting such names according to the very faulty English graphic 

* ’ t ' __ 

. * See Mittarrtf th» S^cf. War, Vol. Ill, pp. 361-62. 

f LoAow’s n0ttgkts m tU'IWqf of tke CftkHt, pp. 35-36. 

ij 1. » * I' ♦ 
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lyitem, hu been a decided improvement. An evil bee raiuUed, 
however, from want of recognition in all casei of the differences 
betsreen the powers of certain Indian characters as used in writing 
Hindi or Bengali on the one hand, and the powers of the same 
or corresponding letters as used in writing Sanskrit on the other. 
This want of recognition has given rise, in fact, to conflicting 
methods of transliteration. In this connection, some of the instruc¬ 
tions issued by the Bengal Central Examination Committee in 
their circular order No. 354, dated 3rd November xgos, and the 
mode of transliteration adopted by the Qilcutta University, deserve 
examination. 

(i) w final is to be omitted after single consonants, where 
not sounded ; is Rdm, not Rama.”—This very necessary rule is 
not strictly adhered to even in certain Government publications. 
In the Quarterly Civil List, corrected up to the ist April 191X, there 
occurs on p. 238 the name of a well-known Pandit spelt as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhya Nath Tarkabagisha. The Bengali 
paper, iswiwn:, which is subsidised by the Bengal Government, 
romanises its title as Sulabha Samachara. 

(s) “ The initial a is to be represented by j or by j*, accord¬ 
ing to its pronunciation in the word in which it occurs.”—The 
Calcutta University observes this rule and never represents a non¬ 
initial sr by J, even where it bears the English sound of the letter 'j*. 
The Bengal Government, however, very properly goes beyond the 
rule and represents a non-initial u by j, where it bears the / sound. 
In the Quarterly Civil List above referred to there is on p. 38 thO 
name Suijyakumar Agasti instead of Suryyakumar Agasti, as the 
University has the name in the list of graduates. The rule needs, 
therefore, a little expansion. The non-initial ^ has sometimes 
the 'e* sound as in the words wtuvn and Why should not 
the w in such cases be represented by e, just as the Arabic character 
is represented by 1 or e according to sound ? 

<3) " V is to be represented by gy and not by /m.”—T his 
is a very good rule, for the j sound of v has in Hmdi given place 
to the g sound, and the Bengali \ too hu always the g sound, and 
never the J sound. The Calcutta University goes against this rule, 
however. 

(4) is to have for its equivalent hh in the case of 
Bangala, and eM, in the case of Hindustani.”—’piis rule is a bit 
defective. % when initiali is equivalent to kh j when non 4 nitial 
it is equivalent to MA Similarly w is equivaleat to €kh and also 
to Ockh, ilfrw is pronounced as mokkha, and Htn as mochchh in 
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Hindi The Calcutbi University goes against this rule, and gives 
V its Sanskrit ksk sound. In the Quarterly Civil List too there 
is an instance of ksh for hk in the name Kshitish Chandra Sarkar 
on p. 89. 

(5} i| in Bangala is always to be represented by b and not 
by V. In Hindi it should be represented by b or n, according to 
its pronunciation in the word in which it occurs.-^The w sound 
does not exist indeed in Bengali. But where a forms a conjunct 
character with another consonant preceding, as in Inv:, the 1 has 
not the sound of but it duplicates the sound of the consonant 
to which it is conjoined. Here b would not answer well for w ; v 
or w seems to be needed. In the case of such titles, again, as 
it seems desirable to represent w by 0 in conformity to 
existing practice, for such Sanskrit titles, if written with v instead 
of bt would be readily intelligible outside the limits cf the Bengali- 
speaking area. 

The optional use of s, instead of s for w, and the use at the same 
time of s for w has caused a good deal of confusion, for w and w 
differ in sound as widely as sh and s do in English, while w and w 
differ in sound only as much as does sh in shawl differ from sk in fish. 
The innovation recently adopted by the Bengal Government of 
representing both w and ^ by sh and w by s has been a decided 
improvement. The Quarterly Civil List has on p. 84. Asbutosh 
Banarji instead of Asutosh Banarji. The Calcutta University 
has not yet adopted this very desirable improvement. 

The application by the Governments of the two Bengals of 
the authorised system of transliteration to the historical anglicised 
patronymics,—Mookeijee, Banerjea or Banerjee, Chatterjee, 
Gangooly, Bhattacharjee, Chuckerbutty, Mitter, Bose, Ghose, Dutt, 
dec.,—has been more on the line of a natural. process of evolution 
as they continue to be written in Bengali character, although 
the written forms have dropped out of the language as spoken. 
In place of the rather classical spelling of Mookeijee, Banerjea 
or Banerjee, Chatteijee, Gangooly, Bhattacharjee, Chuckerbutty, 
Mitter, Bose, Ghose, Dutt, &c., the University of Calcutta has now 
Mukhopadhyay, Bandyopadhyay, Chattopadhyay, Gangopadhyay, 
Bhattacharyya, Chakrabarti, Basu, Ghosh, Datta, &c. The corres* 
p»n«Hng names in common use in the mouths of the people are 
Mukujje, Banrujje ). Charojje, or Chatujje, Ganuli, Bhatchajji, 
Chakkobatti, Mittir, Bosu, Ghosh, Datto, &c. The historical togUds* 
ed forms of the names are, in fact, the Hindustani forms of the ottaes 
written in English character, just as are Bhawanipewe (now written 
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^howanipur) an^ Btlrdwan the Hindustani forhis ol^tlie cdrrel^ikitf 
i'ng Bengali liunes. Chuckerbutty, Ghose^ and putt* ai-'e dbViddk^ 
the liindusbuii Chakarbatti, Ghos and Datt, wiiltten in the ' 
way. The Rev. K. M. Banerjea and Dr. Doorgacham 
used to spell their names as given here, the final syllable* 6t the 
^tronymic being jea instead of jte. This points to the name having 
been the anglicised form of the Hindustani Banarjia. The hi^d fidtt 
letters in Banerjea appear to have come to be pronounced' like ia 
in fM, and hence the change from Banerjea to' Banerjee. It seeidii 
that originally Mookerjee was written as Mookerjea, and Chatte^ee 
as Chatterjea, and that, like Baneijea, they came afterwards to be 
transmuted to Mookerjee and Chatterjee. 

The University innovation of transliterating the all bdt obsolete 
forms &c., has proved a failure, as ii^etf it 

was bound to prove, for it aimed at making the dead past oveAifte 
the living present. It has been so long before the world of 
Bengal, and has not won its way yet to anything like universal 
adoption. It has given rise to a great practical inconvenience too. 
In the University Calendars, the Hon. Dr. Asutosh Mookerjee 
appears in this spelling in his capacity of Vice-Chancellor of ihe 
University, but as the holder of University degrees he figu^ 
as Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. Similarly Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
is spelt like this in his capacity of a Fellow, but as the holder bf 
degrees he appears as Gurudas Bandyopadhyay. In the very 
first year in which the University adopted its system of trans¬ 
literated patronymics, the names of candidates at its s^eral 
examinations must have come up as Mookerjee, Banerjee, 
Chatterjee, &c. The University, by changing the names as written 
by the candidates themselves assumed the rv/r, it seems, of 
instructors. But the instruction imparted has clearly failed. 

in one respect the University has made a real reforth which 
the new Government system has not adopted. The Gbimrliment 
system sticks yet to the old faulty method of dividing a klame 
compounded of two worlds into their components, while the 
tlniversity keeps such a name undivided, as it is, when i^Ht'teH in 
any Indian character. The Bengal Quarterly Civil List corrected 
op to ist April, igii has such names as Bhtii^ 3 tii Math fiiisu 
(p. 3), Chandi Das Ghose (p. 77) and Ban'si Uhar Banaiji \p. jrp) ; 
but has also Shashibhushan Base (p. 87) ind Ban^i 

<p. 84). The separatfon of Nat^ from Bhupbidti, of bas iro^ 
Chandi and of Dhar from Bansi is in ho way joitillidjle. Bhdlieodiia 
and Math, Chandi and Das, Bansi aiod Ukar, are Ai&l a 6f 
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Mb’ MdtepeDddit ilamei, atf ftre John aild Stnait in the nutie John 
Stdi^ aiiU. Thh University system doe*, however, in e few insbuMMs, 
Ann togethet* words where there shouid be no fusion. Desgupdi 
itaMjedfoP Das Gapta or, better, Das-Gupta, and Raichaudhuri instead 
of Ibiy CHaudbuH or, better, Ray-Chaudhuri, are instances of such 
fhstbD. hi Bengali we have WTW gK and not giwfv, snw and not 
As the University Calendars and Minutes show. Pro* 
fessor J. if. Das Gupta does not write his name as J. N. Oasgupta. 

An ex^brdinary mode of transliteration adopted by certain 
Bengali gentlemen demands criticism. Instead of the old Mooker* 
Jlee and Banerjea or Banerjee, they write their names as Mukerjee, 
Muketji or lifukherji, and Baneiji, making the letter r represents the 
sound which in every current system of transliteration is represen¬ 
ted by the letter a. In English the letter e bears an anomlaous 
sound akin to this n-sonnd, and this is the origin of wg (Manu), 
being at one time written Menu, and of the Persian words (pari) 
and (majKs) irsi%w being even now written as peri and mejliss (as 
the Persian Parliament is now called). Written in Bengali charac¬ 
ter, Muketji would be and Banerji wiiMt. The gentlemen 

#h6 write their nMmes as Mukerji or Banerji do not certainly want 
their names to be pronounced as or wiipcdl. 

A fOw remarks on some prominent Bengali patronymics, as now 
spelt by Government are here offered for consideration :— 

I. Makharji>-This is an innovation on Mookerjee by turning 
the k into kh. The innovation is not justifiable. The origin of the 
tulme is indeed Mukhoti, which has the aspirated kA sound. 
I'ha nkme in speech is, however, Mukujje which has, the 
iiittspirated k sound. Mookerjee can yield only Mukarji, and not 
Mukharji. 

8. Bauarji, Chatarji and Bhattachaiji are quite unexceptionable. 

3. Gdngali, as standing for the old Gangooly, is open to 
otijliNCtiGtl. The current name in Calcutta and Western Bengal 
gehhtally H Ganuli. Vidyasagar has in his wyfkiiw. In a very 
tiniftOd ared in the Dacca District, the current word is indeed 
rtiitigtH. But this would not justify the turning of the hMorical 
^ESttt^looAy Mko Gangali, instead of Ganguli. 

4. Chababatti is a close approximation to the historical 
Chaekerbutty. Chakarbatti would however he an exact representa¬ 
tion tff It. 

i(. Mitra is the tranriitmation of the written name Brg. The 
histmical Mitter (Hindustani Mittar) was a dosm approximation to 
the (nhCMt Spoken name Mittir (Hifiig). Mittar would be a good 
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reprdientative of the historical Blitter. Bfitra lus, however, 
occDpied the field since the days of the hue eminent scholar, Raja 
Rajendralal Bfitra, and it would be hard now to drive this spelling 
out of the field. The Raja’s transliteration of the Bengali word snv 
as ictia is certainly moat objectionable, for iini is never pronounced 
as lalot but is always pronounced as lat. His Bfitra, though a 
correct representation of the Sanskrit word ftrs is not a correct re* 
presentation of the Bengali word finr, which, though written 
exactly like the Sanskrit word, is pronounced differently—Blittra 
and not Mitra. 

6. For the historical Bose and Gliose the current names are 
Bosh and Ghosh. Ghosh has now largely ousted Ghose. Why 
should not Bos oust both Bose and Basu ? Basu is a correct trans¬ 
literated form of the written word ag, as Ghosh is of but the 
final u sound of eg has disappeared in current speech. 

7. Datta has a good claim to take the place of the historical 
Hindustani form Dutt (Datt), for the Bengali gw is sounded Datto, 
if not Datta. Datt would, however, be the proper representation of 
Dutt. 

The authorised system of transliteration is not a thoroughly 
scienUfic one, but it is good enough for practical purposes. Ck for 
w and sh for ^ are arbitrary English conventions. / with its 
English sound, which is different from its continental sounds, has 
been made in India to represent sf; and e with its Italian sound 
has been made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal to represent 
w It seems desirable that the employment of c and /, for 
reprmntlng w and si respectively, should be internationalised. 
In jifivour of the English sound of j\ it may be urged that 
the English-speaking population of the world, spread over 
Europe, North America, Australasia and South Africa outnumbers 
now the German-speaking and French-speaking populations of the 
world taken together. The German sound of /, it may be added 
here, is not the same as the French. The use of a where the a 
sound has changed to 0 in Bengali, and of s for g in all cases, 
though g has the s sound only where g occurs in combination with 
g or g following, as in the words VR or gnw, but has the sk sound 
in all other cases, is open to objection as being transliteration but 
not phonetic transcription. 

The authorised eystem has one notable defect. It has no symbol 
for the Anunasika*. The symbol for the Anunara cannot property 
serve for the Amnasika as well. 

•rnwkSk eiuwwas OnwtfwU . 
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The PiOTindBl Notes for the month are held over to oar neat issue, as the 
readine matter of this number has already eiceeded the usual number of pages. 
Bd.““ #• I 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The IniHan 

In the August number of the Indian Hetnew the place of honour 
is given to a short article of Dr. Sir*S. Subramania Ayer, entitled A 
Note About Shankara in which he says that Shankara, the Com¬ 
mentator, lived long after the great Teacher of the same name. Mr. 
SaradaCharan Mitra then urges the necessity of the fusion of the sub¬ 
sections of the subcastes in India. In Muslim Education^ Mr. Ahmad 
Shaft Minhas supports the Mahoraedan University scheme and 
says that the establishment of the university will introduce Musal- 
mans to self-government in education at least, which may eventually 
create a craving for self-government in politics also. Then follows 
Mr. Wacha’s paper on Indian Military Expendiiurt^ the leading 
points of which are noticed elsewhere. Next comes a review of Dr, 
Deussens InMan Eeminiscences, a book published by Messrs. Natesan 
& Co. Dr. Deussen is a Vedantist and visited India in iSpa-gj. 
He wants that India should go back to the simple life of the 
Rig Veda. He wants its people, especially the Brahmins, to conform 
to the teachings of the Upanishads. He thinks that Sankara is the 
only true expounder of the Upanishads. /okn Bright and India is 
an interesting article by Mr. P. N. Raman'Fillai in which the 
writer recounts the services done by Bright to India. In Let^rs to 
an InMan EHtnA^ 'An Anglo-Indian' describes some of the English 
social conventions which an Indian will do well to remember when 
calling an Englishman. Inl^a and the &nmrsal Races Congrtu is 
a very snappy article by Miss Annie A. Smith. She says"Of 
speakers on India, Mrs. Annie Besant was undoubtedly the most 
impressive; die was determined and courageous whether enforcing 
home-truths on Indians or Anglo-Indians. She would have all 
schools and coll^ refuse to take married boys in order to over¬ 
come the evils of child-marriage; and. when speaking of the points 
qp which India asked for equality with the dommank race, she 
spoke withoot flinching of the Ibstice lufiered by want of freedom 
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in'moving about the Empire want of freedom iu arranging economic 
aflbir^ and unjust differences of individual treatment. Thme' must 
be a bitter feeling between -Indian and Briton, she maintained, 
until ^here is respect of the rights of evmyone, whethm white or 
coloured.” 


Tht Modem Review 

The number opeos with a translation by Mr. Jadunath Sarkar 
of a Bengali paper, Beau^ ond Self-Control written sometime ago by 
Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. Mr. Maud Ralston gives an 
account of the Indian Society which has been formed at Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghoshe's William James^ the 
FragmaHstf Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose's unfinished article on Ethical 
Tendencies of Western Civilisation^ Mr. Sarat Chandta Ray’s Ethno- 
graphy of the Mundas^ and Prof Satish Chandra Basu’s (commmcial) 
Crisis of 1882 in France are interesting in their way. Prof. Jadu Nath 
Sarkar contributes a further instalment of the JBstory of AurangMeb. 
Mr. S. C. Sarkar’s A Peep into the Earliest History of Aryan India 
and Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s Department of Livestoch in the 
Administration of Chandra Gupta are continued from the last num¬ 
ber. Prof. Satish Candra Basu gives a short account of some 
industrial strikes in the United States and incidentally 
remarks Even from the stand point of wider economic consi¬ 
derations, we are now called upon not so much to help the increase 
of the remuneration of labour as to organize our system of produc- 
lion on an advanced and efficient basis with a view to increasing 
the national wealth. Efficient production will of course requite 
efficient labour. But the industricd development of Japan is tending 
to show that efficiency of labor is not necessarily connected with 
high wages. Now, emphasis should be laid on the means and 
methods of production rather than on the distribution of products. 
Concentration of wealth need cause no apprehension in this coun¬ 
try for a long time to come. The growth of a class of capitalists 
and captains of industry is the crying demand of India." 


Uqdem Behat 

The most notable, article .in the numlter ia .the 
.Moment by Mr. Syed. Hasan Xinam.inwhhihtbg.writer.j9tts,j^- 
ward awigorousplea.for-^tbe epiaiicipst|pB..o(.pur.^.il 90 i 9 ii. 
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Ortkod^y : Oid and Mw^ Mahamahoptdaya Prof. Ganga Nath 
Jha lays:—“The most ‘orthodox’ of our contemporaries do not 
6ght ahy of rejecting the authority of the Smritis, if these are not 
in keeping with the mew held by the particular 'digest' that he 
favoitfs, but 1 wonder what answer he can give if asked on what 
grounds he objects to one’s rejecting the atidhority of any particular 
'digest.'...When you can reject the authority of an older text, you 
cannot Mcape from the logical conclusion that one will be similarly 
justified in rejecting the authority of the much later digests." He 
goes on “ Say what they will, they (the orthodox people) have all 
along, in practice and precept, been preaching the advisability of 
adopting old text to modern conditions. The only step that is 
necessary for them to take is to realize that what was ‘modern’ two 
hundred years ago (when the great digests were written) is not 
‘modern’ now; and that if they really wish well to their religion 
and country, they should adapt their religious thought to the con¬ 
ditions obtaining at the present time." In an appreciative notice 
ot Mr. Syed Hasan Imam’s life, the writer truly says that “if there is 
anybody in Behar to-day who enjoys in an extraordinary degree 
the confidence alike of the Hindus and the Mussalmans, who is 
acclaimed as the accreditted leader of the present and the future 
generations of public men in our province and whom the social re¬ 
former, the publicist and the student of politics equally regard as 
the greatest champion of all their movements, it is surely Mr. Syed 
Hasan Imam." A part of the address delivered at a meeting by 
Mr. Kamakhya Nath Mitra on Sreekrishaa ■ Mis Life and 
liaeAtngs is reproduced in the number. He says that the moral 
of-the life of Sreekrishna is :—“Live for God and Humanity, reach 
Ihe universal through the national, love and forgive all personal 
vrongs, have Shudha fnan, Shudha Bhakti^ and. do Shudha Karma'' 


The Daiwn 

The ‘Indiana’ Section of the current number of the above 
tnigaune opens with an account of the commercial expeditions to 
China sent out by the Chola kingdoms in the nth Century by Mr. 
Haran Chandra Chakladar, M. A. The article on the Preseni 
Depression in the Cotton Mill Industry is interesting. The writer 
sums up the causes thus (i) an abnormal increase of the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the world's mills, (s) the resulting over-pro¬ 
duction of cloth and yarn, and (3) the inadequacy of world's pro- 
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duction of mw cotton. The writer of India*t IndusMai RwoluHon : 
whai it mtam and involms discusses Sir Theodore Morison's 
opinion as expressed in his newly published book, The Reanomie 
Ihamsi/idm tn Imb’a, and Mr. Montagu's opinion as expressed in 
his recent Budget Speech uid then remarks:—"The ultimate hope 
of the vast populations of India through the working of the indus- 
' trial methods and forces imported into India from the West must 
lie in their own hands, namely, through the rise of a Labour Party 
in India determined to bold their own in a competitive bitter war 
with organised Capital,—with Capital organised not only in Industry, 
not only in Society, but organised also as a political party in the 
State. And the growth of a Labour Party would also and inevi¬ 
tably lead to the rise of a Socialist Party whose spectre is now 
looming so large on the mental horizon of all Western-civilised 
nations. " Ideals behind the Moslem University Movement is not 
finished in this number but promises to be interesting. 



REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

Ik 

BY THE EDITOR 


It is nearly a year that Lord Hardiii^ has assumed the Vice- 

LORD HARDINGS ”*y***y India, and yet no body knows the 
ATO *niE KING^ main principles or the policy he is pursuing 
VSET To INDIA ^ pyj3ue at the helm of affairs in this 

country. It is true, we have not seen his mailed fist yet, though 
the Seditious Meetings Bill, which was left to him as a legaqr by 
the indiscretion of Lord Minto, has been transferred by him to the 
permanent Statute Book of India. On the other hand, it is no 
secret that the abandonment of many recent state prosecutions 
we owe to the personal interference of the present Viceroy. It is 
also well known by this time that Lord Hardinge is not an 
alarmist Viceroy and is not prepared to complicate the Indian 
situation by sensational pronouncements or extraordinary legisla¬ 
tions. That is a good deal in favour of an Indian Viceroy of the 
present day. For, if Lord Hardinge is unable to do much positive 
good to the coimtry, he is at least preventing a panic policy 
being pursued and carried on in India. 

We owe, however, to Lord Hardinge two distinct political 
blessing, the first of whidi is the opportunity given to the leaders 
of Bengali political opinion to organise a conference in such a back¬ 
ward province as Eastern Bengal. For a long time past Eastern 
Bengal has remained a proclaimed area under the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and for nearly half a dozen years it has not been 
possible to lead through the streets of an Eastern Bengal town a 
political procession shouting freely the cry of Bande 'Mataram and 
sin^ng national anthems. Lord Hardinge’s permission to allow 
the Conference to be held at Faridpore is a downright departure of 
policy and clearly indicates the confidence into which the Viceroy 
isjanzious to take the leaders of public opinion in this country. 
If the holding of a Provincial Conference in Eastern Beniptl 
\rould ha-ve been left at the hands of the local Government, there 
might be no Conference this year also. But the over-lord at 
Simla has become a watchful deity anxious to do good to the 
people of this country. The second matter in which Lord 
Hardinge has departed from the traditional policy of the 
Govoiunent of India is that he has the courage of adutowledg- 
ing evident mistakes and throwing up prestige to the winds. 
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When, last year, it was decided that some subsidies should be 
granted to a few provincial newspapers, no one could think 
that so soon as within the course of a year the Government 
should find the error of its ways and throw the sponge over a 
mistaken and a misdirected policy. At the last meeting of the 
Simla Council it was definitely announced that subsidies to 
newspapers would no longer be continued after the periods of the 
present contracts have expired. By itself the decision is nothing, 
but considered as a departure from established traditions it is a 
momentous change. Nothing could be a fuller confession of 
an error than the change of policy announced in this connection, 
and it is a matter of public congratulation that the bugbear of 
prestige should hai'e at last been given up for the first time in the 
history of our generation by the Government of India. 

But these are mere straws which indicate which way the 
wind is blowing. The public mind of India is anxiously waiting 
for a definite policy of conciliation from Lord Hardinge. Unrest 
has had its days and its full share of repressive legislation. 
But unfortunately repression has failed either to remove unrest or 
to pacify the people. It is now, therefore, recognised every¬ 
where that a new policy should be pursued with a view to let old 
sores die and to placate the people of India without prejudicing 
the best interests of the empire. On the passive and negative side, 
we have felt the hand of Lord Hardinge in the shaping of this new 
policy. Only, to our regret, the active side of this policy has 
not yet come before the front. We quite feel that it is difficult 
for the Viceroy to inaugurate an active scheme of conciliation till 
the Delhi Durbar is over. For, it is expected that up to that time 
the proposed visit of the King will dominate the entire political 
atmosphere of India, and that the King himself may inaugurate 
a policy which the Viceroy at the present moment is precluded 
for reasons of State from announcing. In another three months' 
time, we shall be able to know whether the King is coming 
out to India to preside over a ceremonial demonstratimi or 
to inaugurate a new policy of conciliation. Considering the 
disappointment caused by the Durbar of Lord Curzon, we 
hope Lord Hardinge will not allow another repetition of that 
disappointment. The people of India expect some boon 
or, at any rate, the inauguration of a new policy from tiie 
sovereign head of the Government. If these expectations are 
going to be disappointed, the result will be ten times more 
disastrous than what followed the disappointment of 1903, and 
along with this disappomtment there will be, we are afirai^ a 
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rcTuIuoR ot feeling against Lord Hardinge himaeil. ScHnehow 
or other, the impression has got abroad that Lord Hardinge is 
very much iminm Lord Cunon, and that if the great Imperial pro- 
consul organised the Durbar of 1903 as a mere scenic demonstra¬ 
tion, Lord Hardinge has quite a difierent object in organising the 
next Durbar. People are, therefore, .expecting that the next 
Durbar will not be as infructuous as its predecessor. That is 
a great hope which is being cherished everywhere in the country, 
and it would be a great shock if the next Durbar, instead of 
fulfilling this hope, should also end in mere ceremonials and 
pageantry. 

What indeed the King can do for India has been asked and 
answered again and again from various standpoints. The fact of 
the King being the head of a constitutional monarchy has been 
advanced in some quarter as a strong argument against the 
idea of the King interfering with any principles or policy 
pursued in the governance of this country. There is another 
school which is, of opinion that, there being always a Hindu 
and a Mahomedan side of a question in India, the King cannot 
take any part in a policy which, in the long run, must be found 
to be in favour of either of these two great communities. The 
absurdity of this position is too obvious to be pointed out. There 
is yet another body of publicists which makes no secret of its 
feeling that if the King were to depart from the established 
policy and inaugurate a new one, it would only be encourag¬ 
ing unrest and putting a premium on the forces that have 
arraigned themselves against law and order. This is a sort of 
silly fear which has done duty for statecraft in many previous 
periods of the world's history. Brushing aside all these arguments, 
die outstanding fact remains that the people of India are not 
difficult to please, and if nothing is done to placate them, 
whether in the Durbar or after, it would be a fatal omission. 

The Press of England and India have recently been busy in 
discussing what possible boons may the King confer upon India 
during his ensuing visit. So many sugg^tions have been 
made in this connection that it is impossible to discuss them 
at length. The King of England, by virtue of his positimi, 
is naturally precluded fromT interfering with our domestic and 
social life and cannot, therefore, confer any blessings upon us 
which may acmlerate social and domestic progress in India. 
It has been suggested in some quarter that die King can 
.safely recommend the introduction of free primary education 
in the country. But this is so intimatdy coontcted with 
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financial questions that we have no hesitation in rejecting this idea 
as wholly absurd. The only spherei therefore, in which the King 
may possibly do us some permanent good is either to inauigurate 
a new policy of government or administration or to relieve some 
of the pressing financial burdens of the people of India. To us it 
does not appear quite feasible to reduce Indian taxation in any 
ajqnreciable way with the total disapperance of the Indian opium 
revenue in view. It would not be a wise policy to reduce taxation 
during the visit of the King and to impose fresh burdens when he 
is away. Eliminating, therefore, from our consideration any 
boons in connection with our domestic, social and educational life, 
or even the reduction of our financial burdens, we come to the only 
alternative which is unthinkable to the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the Indian Civil Service. The King can only confer political 
boons upon us, and what boons would be acceptable to the people 
would be gall and wormwood to its rulers. Whether Lord 
Hardinge will take courage by two hands and advise the King to 
inaugurate a new policy in India by conferring a political 
boon upon the people will be the greatest test of the sincerity of 
the new policy of which we have been speaking. 

And what indeed would be the nature of the political boons 
that one might expect the King to confer upon India ? It will 
be not only difficult but ungraceful to propose any cut and 
dry scheme for His Majesty's acceptance. But without any 
disrespect to the King and his advisers, it may be legitimately 
pointed out that the various Councils of the empire may still 
be greatly reformed and a partial control of the national purse 
be granted to them, that some repressive laws may be removed 
from the Statute Book, that the judiciary may be made indepen¬ 
dent of executive control and that, above all, something may 
be done to modify the Partition ot Bengal without impairing 
the efficiency of administration in these provinces and prejudicing 
the interests of the Mahomedan Community. 
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Date 

15. Hie Government of Bengal iasues today a notification cancelling 
it! previous orders confiming Mr. D. Weston A the Second Grade 
of Magistrates and Collectors, posting Mauivi Mashural Haq as Deputy 
Superintendent of Police at Alipore and Inspector Lalmohan Guha, as 
ofrciating Deputy Superintendent of Police at Howrah. 

16. Rao Bahadur V, J, Kirtiker, who was Government Pleader for 
twelve years in Bombay and acted as Judge in the High Court irf 
Btmibay for a short period died last night at the age of seventy-two years, 

17 The House of Lords passed the second reading of the Bill to 
amend the Indian High Courts Act of 1858. 

At a public meeting held at Bankipore in which delegates 
attended from every district in Behar, a resolution establishing the Behar 
Hindu &ibha with the Hon'ble Kumar Krityanand Sinha of Banailey as 
President, the Maharaja of Darbbanga as patrop and Mr. Parmeshwar 
Lall as General Secretary was adopted 

19. At a meeting of the Burma Legislative Council held today the 
Burma Towns'and Villages AmendmentlBill, 1911, and theBurma Porests 
Amendment Bill, 1911, werei introduced and referred to Select Com¬ 
mittees to report by the 31st instant and the Council was adjourned 
situ die. 

21. For the first time in the history of Dacca an official Durbar is 
attended by the representatives of all classes of the people of the 
province. 

22. The Hon’ble Sir Charles Bayley, K c s.i., receives the charge 
of the office of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
from the Hon’ble Sir LAncelot Hare. 

2} The Calcutta Improvement Bill is passed in the Bengal Council 
this day. 

24. A meeting of the rate-payers of Bombay was held this evening 
to present a petition to the Governor protesting against the Eastern 
Avenue Scheme submitted by the Improvement Trust to the Government 
for sanction. 

25. The Backergunj District Board adopted a resolution suprarting 
the general principles of the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Educa¬ 
tion Bill. 

28. His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad dies this day. 

Mr. Gokhale visits Fandpur and addresses a public meeting 
there on his Education Bill. 

291. Mr. Gokhale visits Mymensingh and addresses a meeting there. 

The preliminary magisterial enquiry into the Ashe murder and 
Tinnevelly conspiracy cases concluded this day, and Mr. A. Tampoe, 
I.CS., Headquarter Divisional, Magistrate, commits all the accused, 
{fourteen in number, to the Special Tribunal of the High Court. 

3a The Bombay High Court dismissed the appeals preferred by the 
accns^ of the Pandharpur Bomb Conspiracy case. 

31. Mr. Gokhale visits Dacca. 


SEPTEMBER—191 1 

\ 

1. The Government d India issues the following communique 
It is understood that statements are being made to the effect that the 
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Goveroment of India are in ■]riDpathy with one or other of the propel 
for n Hindn Univenity which have been put fiwward. There ia no 
foundation whatever for any inch atatements. 

A puUie* meetinf of the Bengal Depressed Cluaes Mission is 
held at the Overtoun Hall, Calcutta, Pandit Slva Math Sastri preiri^g. 

а. A pubKc meeting was held in the Calcutta Town Hall to swport 
Mr. Goknale’s Elementary Education Bill. Dr. Rashbehari Ghose 
presided. 

5. The 87th Birthday of Mr. Dadabhiu Naoroji is cetebrMed in 
several parts of India. 

б. A meeting is held in the Calcutta Town Hall in connection with 
Pandit Malavya’s Hindu University Scheme. 

9. The Bengal Provincial Conference commencM its annual*session 
at Paridpur under the presidency of Rai Yatindra Math Cbaudhury. 

la The Faridjpur Conference closes its sittings today. 

A Social Conference is held at Faiidpur under the presidency 
of Babu Surendra Math Banerjea 

11. The Imperial Council commences Its autumn session at Simla 
today. 

12. The Punjab Government issues the following press com¬ 
munique :—It IS notified for general information that all applications from 
persons desiring tickets of admission to any of the functions which are 
to be held at Delhi in connection with the forthcoming Coronation 
Durbar should be addressed by the earliest possible date to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district where the applicant resides or in the case 
of a Government servant to the head of his department. 

13. A meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council is held diis 
morning at Barnes Court, Sir Louis Dane, Lieutenant-Governor, 
presiding. 

ic. The Indian Cricket Team returns this morning frmn England to 

Bombay* 
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N. S. Murty’s 

GOLDEN HAIR OIL 


Contains all the favourite perfume of this fashion¬ 
able worltl. Its fragrance resembles the odour of 
the’ newly blossomed and freshly collected jasmine 
flowers. It is also a great remedy for all brain 
diseases, loss of memory, sleeplessness and kindred 
complaints. 

it is /ktr txcellettce a standard I^air oil for pre¬ 
serving, beaulityiiig and strengthening the hair, 

PHce Re i, a phial. 

N. S. Murty A Co., 
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Head office CALCUTTA 

FIRST 3 YEARS^ BUSINESS 

Total Amounts 


Year 

Paid-up Shafe 
% value 

Insurant 

Fund 

* 

« 

Ratetof Uivi- 
dens declared 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1907-8 

24,265 

21,451 

7 % 

1908-9 

82,230 

84,560 

9 % 

1909-10 

2,90,342 

3,12,184 

10% 


Figures for 

THE YEAR 


Year 

Value of pro¬ 
posals received ^ 

Value of 
Policies issued 

Amount of 
Claims paid 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1907-8 

12,24,650 

4.66.350 

Nil 

1908-9 

42,15.135 

23.50,275 

2,000 

1909-10 

118,71.375 

72,25,350 

14,000 


1. The quantity qf business beats the record of c^ce 
over 13 years old 

2. The very moderate number of daims testifies to the 
soundness of the quality of Its business. 

3. The unexceptional character of the security it offers 

is indicated by the large share capital and automatically 
increasing insurance fund. * 

Apply for Prospectus and other paparS'to 

Surendra Nath Tagore, B.Am * 

CtneriU Secretary. • 
3Q, Daihousie Sq. S. 
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HlNDliStHAN fiANK, LTD. 


D I V I D E N DS 

Paid at ilie 
rate of 6. 7 
and 8 % for 
the half-year 
ending De¬ 
cember 31, 
1909. on Pre- 
f e r e 11 c e , 
Ordinary and 
Deferred 
Share!? res¬ 
pectively. 


On Preference 
Shares, 6 per 
cent. 


On Ordinary 
Sliaras, 7^ 
per cent. 


On Deferred 
Shares, 8 per 
cent. 


- ALL KINDS OF BANKING 

BUSINESS TBANSACTED. 

eURREIT iCGOUITSInter- 
ests at 2'p. c. per annum 
allowed on a daily balance 
of Rs. 100 and multiple 
thereof. 

S&YIR6SBMI:-Interestsat 
3^ to 4 p. c. per annum 
allowed on a daily balance 
of Rs, 10 and multjple 
thereof. Withdrawals 
allowed twice a week. 

PRUDEITIAL DEPOSITS:-In- 
terest allowed at 5 per 
cent per annum on daily 
balance of Rs. 10 up¬ 
wards. 

* 

FIIED . DEPOSITS :-are re¬ 
ceived and interest allow¬ 
ed from to 5^ per 
cent, per annum. 

SPEGIil DEPOSITS, :-are re¬ 
ceived for special periods 
and on special terms. j 


CAPITAL 
Rs. . 

20 , 000.000 

DIVIDED. . 

INTO . . 


(i) 20,000 Pre¬ 
ference Shares 
of Rs. 100 

each. 


(2) 60,000 Ordi¬ 
nary'Shares of 
Rs. 50 each. 


(3) 15.00.000 De¬ 
ferred Shares 
of Rs. 10 each.' 


, FOR PARTICULARS cOPPLY TO- 

KARUNAMATA GUPTA, 

Chief Manqper, 

14, Ham street, CaicuU*. 
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WItMi». 

• KESHRANJAM * 

* , 

it tot^tundtd viitk the mutHhtdt 4/'sfurieus "tait •oils that 
ui e fleodmg the tuariet. 

THE EASY WAY 


IP YOUR HAIR 

is ^ftciive that is, if it is 
falling off or turning grey 
before tfgie, use tins mnr- 
vellniis oil KESH- 
RANJAN. If will {)erfcct- 
1 y cure all such defects 
and grow Uncle black 
hair. It is exceedingly 
swect-scenied amt clears 
and cheers thebiaiii. 

Jfs. i-s per Phial (post 
Paid) 

SPECIFIC FOR IIVDRO- 
CELE. 

It radically cures this 
malady. It leinuveb the 
pain, reduces the enlirged 
size and stops the accoiii* 
panying fever. If the disease be of only one yeai’s standing two 
boxes of the medicine would suffice, but if ol longer stundnig, it 
should he continued for some time. 

Price of two boxes of ^medicine—.snil oneipkmf ml o 3 Ks, 2, Paching and 
Postage As. 9., 

OUR SARALVEDI BATIKA. 

Or domestic Cathartic Pills used in every home and by all who 
are in real need of it. Is Nature’s own remedy. They regulate 
the stomach, seciiie healthy action of ItiA Ijver, removes hahitiia} 
constipation, and prevents an attack of fever when the system is out 
of sorts. You MUST use it for good. 

Price per box As. 8. Packing and postage As. 3 

PretcHpilont with or without Rcdicines are sent to every part of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Btraita Settlements, Cape and the 
British Isles, on receipt of precise'description of disease. 



Mkmbkr of 

KavJraj-— ths Chwiicai^ 

« Socirrr, Wris; 

N aoendra Watt Sett, 

' StlROICAL Am SoCIBTY, 


GoVt, JfmdieMj JiipJmmtdtpldtf 


Nos. 18-1 & 19, LOWER CHOPUR ROAp, CALCUTTA. 














WHAT TO 0 O-’ 


YOm llAlR ' 

, fMLtrINO QFr* 

at once uur l)ii(tily-«c«nted and 
profusely medicated SUK.AMA 
winch t» n«t^ for jis hair-gruwing |>n)- 
petUua.. A cun 4 ai’ 4 t use will stiengih* 
en the ikiir-roots making the luir 
soft, silky and hnlliant. 

8. P. 8EN A CO., 

Manuficturing Chemisti. 

19-2, Lower Chtt^irRettl, Calarttt 


I Price per phial ... As. is 

I “i Packing and Postage ... As. 7 

SOM.^BALLl KASHAYA 

BLOOD PUKIFIF.R. 

Thi< remarlcable compoinut h withoni its equal in all casMof pweriy* **»» 
puiiiy and niher disorclera of the blood renullini! from whatever cair*. Nosminer 
It is imbilMMl into the system than it iiermeates into the CH|Hl|Mi^ overviipning 
and extieUing the verus of disease, renioving a|l Motches, |Wn|fleS| SEOtij- ti^rvy, 
acroruloHs or grandular swellings, atid all soiU of venereal and iiiRcttml kUins, 
or ennilinns from the system. 

Piice per Phial Re. 1-8 

Packing and Postage ... •>. .t. As. 7 

S. P. SEN A Cos'ii 

FINE SWADESHI PERFUMES 



BANGAMATA—Represents the sweet Ilusuna 
Henna. 

SABITRI —The lover's delight—possesses a 
unique odour and strength and pleases all tastes. 

SOHAG —The lover’s lovely present—has a 
cliarming nioina. 

CHAMELl*^It relieves ail nervous ills and is 
mcMit refieshing after exhaustive brain works. 

BOCOOL—The sweetest popular scent—better 
than the best available in the nmrket. 

Ail the Perfumes sre bottled in three different 
shapes, vis :—t.arge, Medium and Small. 

Prices Re. I, As. la, and,As* A nspeetit|e)yr\ 

OUR SPECIALITY. 

Alt oiif Einenees ar- msde from purely iRCfAII FlSot^^RS by INDIAN 
LABOUR and INDIAN CAPITAL. They are in no way iirfermr to the im- 
piiiti-d perfumts. Yet much cheaper. Namwww uiwoHmUtd Teiliaumuils f«»n 

allquaitena WRITE tO-DAY 

Sa SIE M. A Cpt| 

MAiraWAOTUBUlQ OBltMim* 

leowwir. 











01 Swadeshi Make 
Can only be had of 

cut Datloaal $oap factorp 




Uieqiailed 


Guaraoteed 


Excellence 


Purity 


ill ill %|S 

About a Dozen Varieties 

Apply to— 

The IVlanager, 

THE HATIOHAL MAP FACTORY 

92, UPPER QRCUWR ROHO, 


« 

i 



r^egraphic 

Address 
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- a 

0 t Best I ; 

i Jhe best is always the best. "Jo- i 
% dav all leading men and women of 
5 all classes of. the society recognise |j 
t that the best hair'Oil is 
U 

I KUNTAL-KAUMUDI TAILA Ij 

* yrice only 12 as. per 7 oz. bottle. t. 

♦ 

|i 


:1 




❖ 


It is the onlv seientifie ppepapation || 
I for keeping the brain cool, removing || 
t all dandruff and other scalp troubles, tl 
S and producing a luxuriant gvowlhte# ' 
the hair. It is charmingly seented and ^ 
9^. becontaS'Stieky or-rana^ •/: ./ 
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-1 ax6» CORNWALUS STREfJi; C^U^frfv .'^ 
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Foist - 


Ynr iirawliiHtio|il;9eii*R(Huii nraitire 


AND ton 


HU i^our liequirements 

IN THE FUHNISHING 
f ^ UNS ^ 9 


Pleaae Try 


tta. PETAMBOII SltCAt i Co., 

47, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 
SraneA :-226, NaWabpur Road, Dacca. 
THE LEADING FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


fOR fRINCBS AND f BOPLB ;^LIKB, Jt jH jIt 

THK ROYAL YAKUTl. ANANQ VILAS. 

Thii Yakiitlor !ife*giving iwctw has been prepared from the best, choicest and 
riebett vegetable drags. It has a wonderful pro|»rty in caring all urinary disorders. 

I This valnable medicine is used in large quantiues by Rajas, Maharajas, and imuiy 
of.QUi esteemed customers. Bat we have veiiiured now to bring it oat befuie 
publicnotice only to confer a boon upon the suffiiiing million. It is needless 
to cxiMtute n^n the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine, for the 
BSC tti this bias^ieis tccommende 4 to those who have any faith in (he efficacy 
of AyimedH; end Vnani meilicines. We recummend it to all tliose persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to stiencilien the Ixidy, to refresh 
tlie nunauiyi and to guard against debility. It works liCe a charm and the efTect 
is lasting. It has a fragranee which no perfume can iieat. Price per tin con¬ 
taining 40 pills; Rupees ten only. Postage eatro. No ^iia necessary. 

n, KAUDAS McmRAtt. Eq/tot, KMIbltm • 
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NOTES & NEWS 

— . I BIC ■ ■ 

GENERAL 

Hindus in Canada 

The present Hindu population of Canada numbers about 6,000 
souls, all men, no women being allowed to accompany them to 
Canada. They have acquired property there and become perma¬ 
nent residents. They own in Victoria $300,000 wortli of property, 
and in Vancouver they possess holdings well worth $3,000,000. 

Cost of Folitioal Trials 

The Bombay Government spent Rs. 7,394-5-0 on political trials 
in 1908-09, Rs. 94-9-0 in 1909-10, and Rs. 82,840-0 in 1910-11. 
For the same period Bengal incurred Rs. 1,28,053-0-0, 
Rs. 3,96,443-3-0, and Rs. 3,73,053-10-0. The Government of Eastern 
Bengal had to incur Rs. 7,114-0-0, Rs. 11,301-0-0, and 
Rs. 2 t 77 t 675 't 4 ' 3 > Tbe Punjab Government had no expenses on 
political trials in 1908-9, and figures for the two subsequent years 
were Rs. 10,306-0-0, and Rs. 5,761-0-0. The total cost for these 
provinces for the entire period of three years was Rs. 11,98,835-9-3. 

Inorease of Oluistiaii Fopulation 

The statistics furnished by the last census show a remarkable 
increase in the number of Christians in India. In the Bombay 
Presidency Hindus have increased 5’3 ; Mahomedans 6'4 j Panis 
5'6; Christians ii*6. In the Central Provinces Hindus show an 
increase of 16 ; Mohamedan 13; Animists 30; Christians 169 per 
cent; in the Madras Presidency the late of inciease is 'Hindus 8, 
Mahomedan 11 and Christians 16 per cent; in the United 
Provinces the Christians have increased by 75 and the Ar}a8 by 
100 per cent So there is a marked general increase of Christians 
all over the country. 
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ZMnk and Crime In the Punjab 

In the resohition on police work in the Punjab published in the 
Fmjab Goautk, we readHis Honour considers that the con¬ 
nection of drink with serious crime in the Punjab is oce of tlie 
greatest dangers that threatens Punjab social life. There are no 
doubt numerous offences committed against the person which would 
not be committed save in a condition of frenzy brought on by drink. 
For these, drink is clearly responsible. But there are also the more 
cold-blooded crimes, in which the intention to murder is formed 
with full deliberation, and strong drink is resorted to as a means 
of at once exciting the passions and blunting the senses to possible 
results of the action taken. 

The Indian Post Office 

'I’he work of the Indian Post Office is increasing rapidly and 
with It, its prosperity. The latest report for 1910-11 shows that 
there were in all 18,183 post offices employing in all over 93,000 
men. During the year 945 millions of at tides were carried and 
delivered. Over 25 million money-orders fur the total value of 
;^39 million weie issued. 'I'he value-payable system, which has 
been so very useful among the tradesmen, was lesponsible fur doing 
business to tlie extent of ^^5,750,000. 'I'he receipts amounted 
to Rs. 2 Cl ores and 99 lakhs and the expenditure to 2 crores and 84 
lakhs. This shows that on an aveiage a sum of Rs. 300 was paid 
to each employee in the post office and considering the cost of life 
this amount is still very small. 

Drink and Drug Revenue in Bengal 

The Board of Revenue has published its review of the report 
on the administration of the excise department in 1910-11. It 
shows that the total receipts of the year amounted to Rs. 180 lakhs 
against 168 lakhs in the preceding years. The actuals of the year 
under review exceed the revised estimate by more than two lakhs 
of rupees. The percentage of increase as compared with the last 
year is only 7. It is certainly nut as startling as an increase of 
32 per cent, in the Punjab. Nevertheless comparing the year's 
revenue with the revenue of 1900-01 there is real cause for anxiety. 
In the last-named year the revenue was only 146 lakhs of rupees. 
An increase of Rs. 34 lakhs in ten years represents an increase of 
nearly 23 per cent. Since the budget for 1911-12 provides f(» a 
furthec increase, the probabilities are that tliis year’s revenue will 
represent an increase of fully 35 per cent, as compared with 
1900-01. 
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The O. I. D. 

la 1907 the personnel end cost of the Criminal Intelligence 
Department in Madras were la officers, 17 men, and total cost 
Rs. 17,061. In 1910 the strength of the Department was 
ao officers and 35 men, cost Rs. 71,39a. In 1905 the Bombay 
Presidency had 5 officers and 8 men, cost Rs. 33,461. In 1910, 57 
officers and 100 men, cost Rs. 1,88,954. In 1905, Bengal had 17 
officers and 37 men, cost Rs. 37,080. In 1910, 76 officers and 
93 men, cost Rs. 3,55,657. In 1907, the United Provinces 
had 38 officers and 38 men, cost Rs. 84,333, and in 1910, 
36 officers and 65 men, cost Rs. 1,14,532. In 1905, tlie 
Punjab had 4 officers and 5 men, cost Rs.3,797, and in 
1910, 20 officers and 37 men, cost Rs. 72,870. In 1906 Eastern 
Bengal and Assam had 14 officers and 15 men, cost Rs. 36,571, 
and in 1910,56 officers and 93 men, cost Rs. 1,56,437. In 1907, 
the Central Provinces had 16 officers and 25 men, cost Rs. 48,684 
and in 1910, 34 officers and 40 men, cost Rs. 38,653. In 1907, 
Burma had 17 officers and 31 men, cost Rs. 55,310, and in 1910, 
also 17 officers and 2 r men, cost Rs. 54,400. 

Indicui Police Bcamdala 

The Zander of London writes :—In a long letter to a 

correspondent the Under-Secretary for India outlines the statement 
he would have made if the expected debate on the Indian police 
had not yielded place before the adjournment to the labor unrest at 
home. Mr. Montagu details the precautions which the Government 
of India is setting up against the possible recurrence of such 
scandals as have been made public, especially in regard to the 
employment of torture by the police to extract confession. The 
reforms indicated by Mr. Montagu constitute a distinct advance 
upon the existing system, but bis handling of the question still 
leaves a decidedly unpleasant impression of gratuitous anxiety 
to indulge in special pleading for police misconduct on the ground 
that the offenders '* have erred, if erred they have,” in the service 
of the Government. There can, we think, be no doubt about the 
error. Whatever the result of the appeal against the damages 
awarded against the magistrate in the civil suit (in the 
Midnapore Damage Case), the judgment of the High Court 
of Calcutta, acquitting the prisoners on the ground that tlie 
evidence was worthless, can no longer be challenged. But 
the UndeivSecretary actually congratulates the force on Iraving 
an " annual average number of convictions for torture during the 
last six years ” of nine—*' a record of which many European fotces 
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might be pfpud.** There is need here for further and better par- 
ttculan. The'standards of Russia, or, shall we say, of the late 
King Bomba, are not applicable -to a force controlled by the 
British Government and responsible to British public opinion. It 
is difficult to understand what Mr. Montagu has in mind, but in 
the whole of this reference he seems to be n^dlessly indifferent to 
his own reputation. 

Oeograpbloal prohlems in the Abor-Region 
1 'lie preparations which are being made for a military expedi¬ 
tion against the Abor tribes on the Assam frontier have directed 
public attention to the geographical problems awaiting solution 
in that region, and in particular to the existence of an unexplored 
stretch of the Brahmaputra River, above the point where it debou¬ 
ches from the Assam hills into the plains. It has ^ong been an 
ambition of explorers in Central Asia to trace and map this section 
of the river. How the Sampo of Tibet is continued to the sea is a 
question which, within the memory of many still living, has given 
rise to much controversy and has been answered in various ways. 
Where the Brahmaputra issues from the hill country on the borders 
of Assam and Tibet it is known as the Dihong, and is many thou¬ 
sands of ieet below the level of the Sampo. At one time it was 
thought by some that the Sampo was continued in the Irawadi and 
though this has long since been disproved, the exploring party 
which first follows and maps the course of the river through the 
border country will achieve a very interesting bit of geographical 
work. It is necessary, however, to gaurd against a tendency to 
exaggerate the mystery attaching to this section of the river. There 
is not the least doubt that the Sampo is continued in the Brahma¬ 
putra, nor is the course it follows so absolutely unknown as many 
people assume it to be. More than a quarter of a century ago the 
native explorer known as K. P. (these being the first and last letters 
of his name, Kinthup) followed the valley of the Sampo for a con¬ 
siderable distance among the mountains, reaching a point which 
lie believed to be only about thirty five miles from the British fron¬ 
tier. The Indian Survey Department, on whose behalf K. P. was 
acting, afterwards published an account of his travels, and this lias 
lately been reissued as a reminder that geographical ignorance on 
the subject of the connection between the Sampo and the Brahma- 
putm is not so great as is commonly supposed. On the other hand, 
K- P., though displaying the most praiseworthy zeal was not one 
of the trained surveyors of the department, and bis narrative is 
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based on wliat he could remember two yean after his return. It 
is still very desirable, therefore, that a well-equipp^ pturty should 
trace the course of the river from the plains of Assam up through 
the hill country to the Tibetan highland, and among the results of 
such a journey of exploration, if and when it is performed, particu¬ 
lar interest will attach to the evidence collected with regard to the 
character of the river during its descent through the hills. The 
great drop in elevation has suggested that these hills may be found 
to shelter the most stupendous waterfalls in the world, but there is 
nothing in the information about the river which can be gleaned 
from K.P.*s narrative and other Indian sources to support this propo¬ 
sition. There are some big falls on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier, but K.P. puts their height at only 150 ft., and other es¬ 
timates are less than half that height, so that it would seem that the 
river accomplishes its big drop mainly by a long succession of rapids. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Bombay Cotton MlUa 

The Report on the operation of the Factories Act in the Bombay 
Presidency furnishes some information on the state of the cotton 
mills. Nominally the factories under the control of the Act 
increased from 555 in 1909 to 577 in 1910. The number of the 
so-called working factories also increased from 520 to 545. Of 
these a 6 g were perennial and 276 seasonal; and 158 of the former 
and 273 of the latter were connected with cotton. We are told 
that the total number of operatives increased from 227,359 to 
230,957. The number of persons employed in the cotton industry 
were 184,051 as against 181,822 in the preceding year. As many as 
134,819 in 1910 and Z3>,339 in 1909 were employed in the town 
and island of Bombay alone. 

Oidiim Ssporta 

During the month of July Isst 2,890 chests of opium were 
shipped from Calcutta to the father East, and of these only thirty 
were consigned to China direct, though Hongkong took 1,250. 
The Straits Settlements took 825 chests and Indo-China 400, while 
the balance went to Java and Siam. Taking the first four months 
of the Indian financial year, the shipments were 8,134 chests, as 
against 12,318 in the corresponding period of 1910, the dtminati<m 
in value being ^^900,000. The efiect of the new arrangement wkh 
China is thus made very clear, and, if it were not that the price 
of opium continues abnormally high, the lasses from a busmen 
point of view would be enormous. It has yet to be seen (the 
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IHonter observes) wliether smuggling on a larger scale «iH follow 
upon the restriQ|knis imposed by the Peking Government. Singa¬ 
pore, Bangkok, and Hongkong may become centres whence the 
drug will be surreptitiously conveyed into China; and the profit on 
illicit trading will more than compensate fur the risks incurred. 
Chinew officials are notoriously corrupt, and they may not be 
averse from sharing in profitable transactions in opium smuggling. 

A Prehlstoilo Industry 

India produced the first manganese steel ages before the Wes¬ 
tern world was acquainted with the use of iron. The Indian iron 
industr3^ began 1370 B.C. As to the progress before and ever since 
that date they were in darkness, and could only conjecture that the 
first ore that man became acquainted with was, apart from meteoric 
iron, a charcoal iron produced first by accident and afterwards by 
intent. Indian iron, possessing as it nearly always did, from .4 to 
.6 per cent, of carbon, was different to other irons or steels pro¬ 
duced by any other process. With regard to the establishment on 
a permanent basis of the iron industry in India from native resour¬ 
ces worked by Indians according to their own methods many objec¬ 
tions at once presented themselves. The record up to the present had 
been that of failture, and where to-day the iron industry obtained 
it was nowhere on a large scale. Much money had been spent and 
health sacrificed in the many and varied attempts to work the splen¬ 
did deposits of Indian iron ore, but the only word that seemed to 
describe these endeavours was " failure. ” It might be said, in all 
truth, that as far as the resources of iron ores and minerals, includ¬ 
ing refractory materials were concerned, that the surface had as yet 
been barely but slightly scratched. There were great possibilities 
for tlie future under right conditions. There was plenty of fuel, and 
many large collieries existed in Bengal and other parts of India, 
where thousands of employees were raising coal suitable for railway 
and shipping works and factories. 

Drou/ghtln India 

A special correspondent of the '*Times of India” gives a pen 
picture of the effects of the present drought in Gujrat. He writes : 
*'Gujiat, at this time of the year, when the rains have pursued 
their normal course, fully deserves the epithet of The Garden of 
India.’ It is green with all the lush verdure of the sulHropics, and 
as far as the eye can readi stretch the vivid rice fields, the acres 
of tall bajri, the sturdy cotton plants, all set in a landscape which 
is singularly reminiscent of the English countryside. But now, 
north of Broach, Gujrat is wall nigh as brown as it is at Christmas 
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time in nrdiuaiy years. |Iere and there a patch of bajri nwy be 
seen in ear, but that is where well-irrigation has been brought to 
ripen grain that was wilting in the sun. The iinirrigated bajri is 
mean and stunted, the cotton plants are poor, although living, the 
rice fields are absolutely bare. And everywhere the land has been 
denuded of grass just as if it had been shaved. I'he fields and the 
waste lands are dotted with men and women, struggling to wring 
from the parched soil a few blades of grass or a green root or two 
to save the cattle, which are dying of hunger. It is quite evident 
that these resources, where they have not been exhausted, must 
soon give out, and the lean beasts which are seeking to pick a few 
mouthfuls from the bare land must find food ele&where or perish. 
In these three features the course of the monsoon of 1911 is writ 
broad on the land.” 

Oil in Burma 

At the annual general meeting of the Rangoon Oil Company, 
(Limited), Mr. G. S. Clifford, the chairman, reviewed the industiy 
generally. Dealing first with the Yenang young field, he said that 
so fai as the exploited lands are concerned gas pressure has been 
practically exhausted. Consequently the companies operating 
Within the area are face to face with the necessity of drilling a large 
numlier of wells to secure or keep up their production, and have 
to face the additional cost of pumping their production wells. On 
the other hand, it may now be expected that all those companies, 
having remunerative markets fur their production, may look to being 
able to drill all their sites, and to a consequent prolongation of the 
life of the field. Speaking of the oil fields of Burma as a whole, 
he stated that the Guvernment had demaicated the oil territory 
co/ering 250 square miles, extending fioin a point 19 miles north 
of Yenangyat to about 9 miles South of Minbu. Of that area at 
least 20 sqii.tre miles had been tested and proved as oil-bearing. 
Near and about Yenangyat itself were sevenif blocks winch had 
during the past twenty yeats produced an enormous quantity of oil, 
and though now classed as exhausted were still producing. The 
chairman referred to further areas of oil-fields, such as Minbu and 
Singu, and said the work of prospecting and probing other areas 
had been preceded with. N^otiations were also proceeding which, 
it *was trusted, would result in the speedy and fullest development 
of the company’s territory. Far from the oil industry in Burma 
being on its last legs, he would say only a fraction of the probed oil- 
lieariiig territory of Burma had up to date been eiqiloited. The 
future was not only assured, but likely to exc^d the past. 
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SOME FEATURES OP THE LAST CEFCUS 

Put succinctlyi the population of India in 1911, preliminary 
figtirei fur which have been published in the Government Gauitty 
is 3I5 iOoi,o 99, representing a nominal increase of 7 per cent over 
that of 1901. British India 1188844,172,371; the Native States 
70,828,728. This gives a numerical increase since last census of 
80,640,043, to which British territory contributes 12,547,564, or 
an increase of 5*4 per cent., and the Native States 8,092,479, or 
an increase of is'9 per cent. 

Until the full statistics have been tabulated and analysed, 
it is impossible to say how far geography, climate, and other natural 
causes have affected or produced the variations, or how bir they 
are due to migration ; nor would it be wise finally to appraise the 
importance of the nominal increase of 7 per cent. But in any 
view of it there are several circumstances to be borne in mind. 
If war has ceased to stream through the passes of the North«West 
ovei the plains of Hindoostan, plague, pestilence, and famine still 
continue to ravage the land, and it may be that the railways, which 
the British raj has provided, have, by increasing facilities for 
communication, helped to spread the first two, though they are 
invaluable in fighting the last It should, therefore, be put on 
record that just before the 1901-11 decade, there occurred two 
widespread and disastrous famines. Hence a heavy fall in tlie 
birth-rate, and hence also, as the sequel of privation, the outbreak 
of cholera, fever, and other epidemics, which accounted for a 
morality, chiefly in the Native States, of about 5,000,000 in 
excen of the normal. Of these deaths a very large proportion 
were, we are officially informed, " bad lives," which would 
otherwise have survived into the censal period of 1901-ix and 
swollen its mortality roll accordingly. It follows then that for 
the decennium 1901-11 there was every expe^ation of a 
comparatively heavy increase in population. Conditions on 
the one hand favoured a high birth-rate after some years 'of 
enforced sterility, while on the other the factors which would have 
tended to run up the death-rate were removed. Agriculture was 
on the whole prosperous ; there were, of coarse, sosu loeal fautinet, 
as there always are in India, but nothing of the wholesale chaiacter 
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sucli AS the duAiten of 189^ and 1900. Industrial devdopment 
has staadily progressed, notably in Bombay Preridency, up to 
1908-9 when ifae high price of cotton gave it a temporary set-back ; 
and in the Central Provinces and Beiar, where the people, not 
content with adding largely to their cotton-producing area, have 
started the industry of cotton-ginning. In almost all the British 
Provinces nnlway constiuction, which, entails a constant demand 
for labour, has been continuous, and irrigation works, which 
produce a steady seven per cent, to the Government, and are a 
source of permanent prosperity to the ryot, have been largely added 
to, especially in the Punjab, wheie the total length of canals and 
distributaries has been increased by 618 miles, or something lilte 
three times the length of the river '1 homes. The fates and all the 
circumstances promised fair for the census of igii. 

But a new and a terrible foe was at hand. I'lie plague had 
broken out in Bombay city as early as the year 1896, and by the 
month of March 1901, the first year of the cetisal derennium, 
about half a million deaths had been lard to its door. Since then 
its ravages have been continuous, especially in Bombay and Upper 
India, and plague mortality began in 1901 with a figure of 284,000, 
to rise to 1,316,000 in 1907. A drop to under 200,000 then 
ensued in 1908 and 1909, but 1910 saw the death-rate mount again 
to 509,006. In all, the plague mortality during the censal period 
tormhed the appalling figure of nearly six millions and a half, 
of which one-fifth occurred in Bombay, one-fifth in the United 
Provinces, aud more than one-third in the Punjab alone. In these 
two last Provinces other disease scourges have been terribly active. 
Heavy as lias been the plague mortality in the Punjab, it has been 
scarcely half that from malarial fever, which lias been particularly 
rampant in die irrigated parts of the Eastern and Central districts, 
while leaving the drier West alone, so that the incidence of disease 
lias lowered the population of the Province by nearly 2^ per cent., 
aud the Punjab now contains 441856 fewer men and (a significant 
figure Ibis) 537,678 fewer women than it did in 1901. In the 
United Provinces conditions were favourable for a strong rise in 
population, at all events since the year tgooT when a good kharif 
was harvested. Wages have been high, industrialism has progrened 
with die mpid development of the cotton industry, which contrasts 
wiHi the uquafly rapid decay of indigo. But, in the words of tho 
Onsos CoanniBsioner, *' the state of public limiJth has gone from 
bad to worse.” There were, in the United Provinces, about a 
jniUmi and a half deaths from plagiKi and in the tingle year ot 
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1908 nearly two million deaths from malarial fe¥er. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the population has decreased by 1 per cent. 

The following is a tabular view of the figures relating to the 
most important British Provinces and Native States : 





Variation 



igii. 

1901 Per Cmit. 

Bengal 

• • • 

57,192.118 

54,597.24a 

+ 4*8 

Bombay 


a 7 » 074 .S 70 

25,478,209 

+ 6.4 

Burma 

• • • 

12,057.905 

10,490,624 

+ 14.9 

Central Provinces and Berar 

16.035,943 

*3.598,272 

+ 17-9 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

34,554,929 

30,968,134 

+ 11.6 

Madras 

■ ■ ■ 

46,215.670 

42,417,740 

-1- 90 

Punjab 

« « • 

24,172,201 

24 , 754,735 

- 2.4 

United Provinces 

• • • 

48,025,143 

48.493,335 

— 1.0 

Central India Agency 


9,365.165 

8,514,114 

4-10.0 

Hyderabad ... 


13,375,469 

11,141,142 

+ ;io.o 

Kashmir ... 

St* 

3,157,352 

2,905.578 

+ 8.7 

Mysore 


5,806,796 

5,539,399 

+ 4-8 

Rajputana 


10,514,111 

9,842,416 

+ 6.8 


Fuller details are necessary in order to interpret properly all of 
the above figures, but it is perhaps possible to explain some of 
them. The continually increasing industrialism of Calcutta, fur 
instance, is one factor in the movement of population in Bengal. 
Calcutta, the second city in the British Empire, has grown from 
inhabitants in 1901 to 1,216,514, and is drawing in strong 
currents of migration to opeiate its jute mills, but at the expense 
of the surrounding districts and the expense, perhaps, of a normal 
birth-rate. These mills in their turn demand more and more raw 
material, and to supply this, jute cultivation has, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, in part superseded that of rice, with the effect of raising 
the price of all food grains throughout that province. But Eastern 
Bengal and Assam can pay the price, for its tea industry is higher 
than ever before, increasing from an output of 167,000,000 lbs. in 
1901 to 230,000,000 in 1909. Moreover, the province escaped the 
ravages of the plague, while'Bengal on the other hand paid heavy 
toll to the disease, and twice saw the monsoon cease prematurely. 
Bombay’s increue is little higher than than that of Bengal, but 
Bombay had to count 1,313,000 plague deaths during the ten 
years, 1901-10. Madras does better than either, but the tea and 
the great rubber planutions of the Malay States annimlly draw off 
a Urge quota of its inhabitants. 

The case of Burma, the youngest of the great BritUih proviimes, 
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is ut interesting one. Its {K^ulation to-day is is,o57,905, as 
against 10,490,634 in X90> which is an increase of 14.9 per cent. 
Now Burma is even yet very thinly populated ; in lower Burma 
there are some 75 people to the square mile, in upper Burma 50, 
and in the Shan States perhaps 18. The reason for this 
sparsity is partly geographical, for a great deal of the country is 
too mountainous for habitation and partly political, since till 
comparatively recently there was no settled government, and the 
country was depopulated by wars. But to the test of settled 
government Burma has made an immediate response, and every 
census now discloses a large increase. The fertile deltaic lands 
are now nearly all -taken up; completed irrigation schemes in 
Upper Burma, which is dry because protected from the south¬ 
west monsoon by the Arakan Yoma, have attracted and are attract¬ 
ing steady immigration, and the oil industry is acquiring inter¬ 
national importance. Rangoon is a measure of the advance of 
Burma. In 1853. after the second Burmese War, when it fell 
into British hands, it was little better than a group of hovels 
cowering under the shelter of the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 
Since then, under British administration, its advance has been 
great and rapid, and a population of 134,176 in 1881 has risen to 
289,433 in 1911, or more than double. In a little more than half 
a century Rangoon has grown from a resort of a few coasting 
junks to be the second seaport of the Bay of Bengal, and the third 
in the Indian Empire. It is the sea outlet for the great Irawadi 
basin; up its river come the ocean-going steamers to take away the 
teak, rice, and oil of Burma, and bring back the manufactures of 
Europe, and its wharves handle 90 per cent, of Burma’s foreign 
trade. There is an even greater future in store for the town, for 
the Irawadi basin is ns yet only beginning to be opened up; and 
should the railway which now runs from Mandalay into the Salwin 
basin be extended across the Mekong into Tunnan, Rangoon may 
be a trade outlet for one of the wealthiest districts of Southern 
Chinn. (The Scoismin, Edinburgh.) 


INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION 

In my last article I showed that the Hindus, as a body, are still 
sunk in degrading and cruel superstition ; that no reform can 
be expected from the people themselves or their representatives, 
under the existing conditions of election and nomination to the 
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‘LegWativeCouncili;uidtlifttno foreign govemmeiit con be ex¬ 
pected to interfere with thdr btw, even thoogb such mteifeience 
may be required in the interests of progress. At the same time it is 
clear that there is an increasing class of men, who have mitgrown 
the reKgious beliefs of their ancestors and follow different ideals ; in 
their case, conformity to Hindu Law means an outward conformity 
to what is called Hindu religion as well. The British Government 
should not stand in their way. The principle of neutrality requires 
that not only should the adherents of the old law be left undisturb¬ 
ed, but that those who do not wish to be governed by that law, 
which requires compliance with the ancient faith and ceremoitial, 
should not be compelled to adhere to that* law. If the Hindu 
Law, therefore, on account of the opposition of the so^»lled ortho¬ 
dox party, cannot be altered to suit the changing needs of the 
times, the only course open to the Indian Government appears to 
be Mt to eoeree unwilling people to follow it. If the existing law 
itself does not command the approval of the rulers, and is not pre¬ 
sumably required in the public interest, it certainly seems unrea¬ 
sonable that those who do not wish to be under it should neverthe¬ 
less be bound to follow it. 

The justice of this contention was easily allowed in the case of 
those members of the community who are willing to renounce their 
class as well as their law. For the benefit of those who feel that 
the Hindu Law is a mill-stone round their necks, and are willing to 
declare themselves non-Hindus, the I^cgislature has enacted the 
Indian Succession Act and the Marriage Act. 

A different case is that of others who for various reasons object 
to calling themselves non-Hindus, but at the same time feel that 
they ought not to be tied down by the British Government to a 
law framed for a society which disappeared centuries ago from 
living history. It is the British Government that compels them 
through the agency of its courts to follow the law. But when the 
administrators of the law themselves acknowledge that it is not 
consonant with their highest ethical views, or even with their ideas 
of ordinary justice, it is certainly unreasonable to impose the law 
upon people who are not willing to be bound by it. 

This is the real question at issuer— 

Are the Hindus to be told that so long u they remain Hindus 
by religion they must follow the Hindu Law ? There is no Hindu 
Church authorised to declare what Hinduism is. The difference in 

doctrine and ritual between some of the sects are wM» ttum those 
which separate them from Christianity or Mohamedanism. Among 
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the leect an tome, not smalt in mnnber, who deny the anlhority 
of the Vedas, do not recognise the caste syttem, and accord to 
women a position fery different from that allowed Hindu Law 
08 interpreted by the Courts. Yet all these are Hindus governed 
by Hindu Law. Is the British Government justiBed in coercing* 
the modern Hindu into the profession of a phase of Hindu religion 
which he believes he has outgrown ? Is he to be manacled to the 
ceremonies of bis ancestors after he has lost faith in them ? He 
has to comply with them if his civil rights are to be determind 
according to the Hindu Law. It is the worst form of tyranny to 
deny a Hindu the right ttf clioosing his own mode of worship. 
This is what the British Government is accused of doing by impos¬ 
ing the Hindu Law on those who do not wish to be governed by it. 

For the Government, the simplest course is to say to the reformer: 
"If you are not willing to follow your Hindu Law, give it up. V'ou 
are at liberty to follow the Indian Succession Act, or a Marriage 
Act like Ill of 1872. In our opinion that is a law fit to be 
adopted by any modern society, but we do not wish to force it on 
you. Y^ou are at liberty to follow it if you choose.” 1 here are, 
of course, certain conditions which may have to be imposed in 
introducing optional legislation of this kind, one of them being 
that the renunciation and acceptance shonld be irrevocable, and 
should not interfere with vested rights; but these are questions of 
detail. The Legislative Council may pass an Act enabling any 
Hindu to renounce irrevocably his own law, and adopt the above 
laws framed by the Legislature. It is hoped that the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment will enable all classes of people to do so. In that case 
the Government may disregard all objections, as the law will 
only be permissive. It will have the great merit of avoiding 
interference with any system of law \ and in my opinion it will be 
of great political value, since it ought to be the aim of every 
administrator to bring the vaiious communities, so far as it 
is possible, under the same system of law. Such a policy was 
advocated by Sir Henry Maine, Mr. J. D. Mayne, and Sir Whitley 
Stokes, whose o{nnion is thus recorded 

"l*he wisest, and, I believe, the most welcome, mmaure that 
could possibly be passed affecting the Hindus would be an Act 
enabling them to discard their own law of fwoperty ; in other 
words, to adopt (without prejudice to vested rights) the legal status 
of Buropeans domiciled in India, the change of status bmng 
formaHy registered, publicly announced, and, when once made, 
absolute and irrevocable. This suggestion is immediately due to 
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Mr. J. D. Mayne*! paper on adminiitraU'on 'ttf native law in the 
courts of the Madras Presidency—tbe ablest essay that 1 have 
ever read on the subject of the law—which should be applied to a 
conquered nation. The ultimate source of the suggestion is, of 
course, the well known decision of the Privy Council in Abraham 
V. Abraham, 9, M. I. A., page 195.” 

Another course is to leave the Hindus to be governed genemlly 
by the Hindu law and to remove by legislation any proved in> 
justice ; the demand for legislation in such cases must be based on 
principles which the British Government must feel bound to act 
upon, and which an ordinary educated Indian, who may be 
supposed to feel some interest in the progress of the country, dare 
not oppose. To illustrate and explain those principles of legislation 
which the Indian Reformers think ought to be followed by the 
British Government in such cases, I proceed to refer to some of the 
questions now in dispute between them and the so-called orthodox 
Hindus. For obvious reasons 1 shall first take up the question 
raised in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by 

THE CIVIL MARRIAGE DILL 

The Hindu law is believed to permit marriage only within the 
caste, and any marriage between members of the innumerable 
castes scattered throughout the country is null and void. Similarly, 
a marriage which does not comply with the ceremonial required by 
the Shastras runs the risk of being set aside. The reformers want 
a civil marriage law which will enable any two persons to contract 
a marriage not liable to be set aside on account of their faith, caste 
prohibition, or non-compliance witli any ceremonial. This is what 
the Bill now before the Viceroy’s Council aims at. They believe 
this is indispensable in the interests of morality and progress. A 
law which prohibits a union not opposed to conscience of a large 
body of men undoubtedly tends to the spread of immorality. As 
to the caste system itself, there has been a unanimity of opinion 
among those who have spoken or written on the subject that the 
caste system stands in the way of progress according to Western 
ideas. I'hat loyalty can only be lip-deep which treats contact with 
the Sovereign as physical contamination requiring purification, and 
considers) him a Mlecha. It is idle to prate about sympathy and 
associations with Christians and Mahomedans, so long as they are 
considered the abomination of the Lord. Caste division is also 
responsible for the wretched condition oi tlie low classes. Hiey are 
not only denied education, but they are considered tlie abomiimtions 
of the Lord. Caste division is also responsible for the wretched condi- 
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itoo ot the low classes. They are not only denied education, but it is 
c(»isidered a sin to impart education to them. They suffer not only 
from every form of hardship that a selfish pneslly tyranny can impose, 
but from all the hardships of feudal slavery imposed by the 
warrior classes, and the hardships of industrial serfdom imposed by 
all the caste Hindus. Nor are the equal castes respected by one 
anoUier. Many of the innumerable sects and classes in the 
country regard one another with loathing and contempt. Almost 
all the castes carry their mutual dislike to such an extent that in 
Government service, failing their own castemen, they would more 
willingly serve a European than a member of another caste. In 
commercial enterprises they would more willingly associate with 
Europeans than with other castes. Naturally, therefore, no class is 
willing to trust its fortunes to another. Every one generally tries 
to insinuate himself in a subordinate capacity into a position of 
vantage occupied by another custeman, and once he has secured 
a foothold there, he gently shoves out all the other castemen, and 
shoulders in his own. So long as this state of things continues, 
piogress is impossible. A closer association among the castes is 
imperatively called for, if national union is not to be a dream and 
a chimera. Nor is there any caste which is so circumstanced that it 
cannot improve by association with others Thu class which is gene¬ 
rally believed to be the foremost in intellectual capacity and adapt 
ability to environment is believed by the rest to be sadly wanting 
in character and in courage to act upon a conviction when it may 
not be safe to do so. The classes which are supposed to be physically 
strenuous, and to possess high moral stamina, are generally reputed 
by the others to be wanting in intellectual capacity. Every restriction 
barring the way to closer association must be removed if the coun¬ 
try is to make any progress. Since the mutual dislike of the castes is 
bottomed upon the fancied superiority of some and the fancied in¬ 
feriority of others, all restrictions recognised by law as tokens of pre¬ 
cedence among the castes must be done away with. The restrictions, 
therefore, upon marriages between various castes where such restiic- 
tioiss are due to the supposed religious inferiority of some of them, 
must be removed. A comparatively easier task than this is that of 
removing those restrictions between castes which have sprung from 
usage, as distinguished from religion. Besides these restriclioni^ 
we Irave also to consider others imposed by society, disr^ard of 
which at present entails religious excommunication, and consequmit* 
ly affects civil rights. 

' Ecom the rdigions pomt of view, it was no doubt the belief for 
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> kmg tiue tbit theie eute divisions were orlginalty die eiekdott 
ot ihe Almighty. That belief is now held only by those whosO 
reasons are oocult, and not understandable by cndtnary inte11i< 
gences, and who are therefore beyond the reach of argument. The 
social reformers on this question also have a complete armoury 
of religious citations. The sacred books no doubt discourage inter¬ 
marriages, but there is scarcely any Hindu lawgiver who does not 
recognise such intermarriages, or has uot classified their issue, atni 
thus recognised their validity for certain purposes. Great men, lea¬ 
ders of religious thought, of whom India is justly proud, have con¬ 
demned and deplmed these divisions, and an appeal from the 
moderately sacred to the undoubtedly sacred books of the past, 
such as the Upanishads and the Vedas, completely disarms the 
objection that the caste system, as now understood in courts of law, 
is an essential part of the Hindu religion. It has also been placed 
beyond doubt that not only throughout llie'limes of the Vedas, 
Upanishads and Puranas, but for most of the historical period, 
and even in our own day, inlermariiages have frequently taken 
place. 'I'liis is borne out by ethnological investigations, which 
have shown that the features of some of the so-called lower classes 
have more of the distinctive physical characteristics of the Aryan 
race than even the higher castes can show, and that there is a 
good deal of aboriginal and foreign blood among tlie Brahmins and 
Kslialriyas. 

llie social rufonners liave also studied the histoiical origin of 
castes. The inquiries of revenue officials have shown how different 
castes are springing up under our veiy eyes. The Sudra of yester¬ 
day, becoming a Kshatriya to-day, may be a Brahmin in the next 
few years, and possibly telapse to his own original caste in after 
years. - l*lie caste is seldom racial, but is more often occupational. 
There is very little doubt but that the majority of the Brahmins, at 
least io Southern India, represent the priestly classes among races 
long ago assimilated by Hinduism. T'he social reformers believe, 
therefore, that religion does not stand in the way of abolishing 
caste, which is nowadays defended only on grounds similar to those 
employed in the West by the upholders every noxious privHq^ 
Although the reformers have been at pains to show that all diese 
reforms which they advocate are not only not opposed to, but 
in strict conformity with, Hindu leltgkm, they ale eonscious that 
on any question even reoiotely competed with rel^ioif, it ie not 
possible to expect general agreement among ccmfliotiiqi pafdee. ’ ft 
OMy, howevo-, be wefol to dnw the atteotitoi of Um o onil l iew drle 
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body of men who are open to conviction to the considerations above 
set forA, and it is possible that, after weighing them, they may 
come to modify their views. It will also be effective in the 
case of the rising generation, whom we are trying to educate 
on this as well as other subjects. If nothing else has been 
achieved, it is something that the orthodox party are being met 
on their own ground, and that their position is at least rendered 
doubtful. 

So far as the Government are concerned, we cannot expect them 
to form an opinion one way or the other, or rather we cannot expect 
them to act on the view that one view is right any more than the 
other. 

If, therefore, they are to press for legislation, it must be on 
grounds independent of the religious aspect—on grounds which 
must compel every government anxious to do its duty by its sub¬ 
jects to legislate even if such legislation should appear to be 
against the dictates o( the Hindu religion. 

'I'he relief that the reformers ask for is a civil marriage law per¬ 
mitting any two persons to marry without regard to religious con¬ 
siderations, and, should they elect to do so, without religious cere¬ 
monies. They think it is right for the Government to assist people 
of different sects or castes to intermarry, and also to afford such faci¬ 
lities for widow-marrii^e as the contracting parties are entitled to. 
In making this claim, the ground on which they take their stand is 
that there must be complete liberty of conscience, or, as put by 
Sir Barnes Peacock, "so long as the interests of society are not 
" injuriously affected, no political government ought to throw in 
" the way of its subjects any impediment whatever against their 
" following the dictates of their own consciences, either directly by 
" subjecting them to penalties or indirectly by subjecting them to 
"disabilities or refusing to allow them to participate in the benefits 
"enjoyed by other citizens, or favouring those who entertained a 
"particular belief." Now, if a man and a woman wish to enter 
into a contract of marriage, it is not for the Government to step in 
between and say that they shall not be allowed to enter into that 
contract because of a prevailing notion that the religion which they 
follow does not allow them to enter into such a contract. Their 
religion is their business, and if, according to their conscience, they 
ou^ht to enter into a contract of marriage, there is no reason why 
the State should interfere. If a caste Hindu wishes to marry a 
Pariah, the prohibition of such marriage by tlie State is un¬ 
doubtedly an interference with liberty of ccmscience and freedom of 
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action. . It cannot amount to an intmlcrence with ifae fel^ona 
beliefs of the caste Hindus* because the law which allows these two 
persons to marry does not say that a person need marry anybody 
whom he thinks he ought not to marry. There would be nothing 
in such a law which could compel any man to marry outside lus 
caste. If petsons who propose to get married under the civil 
marriage law did not wish to avail themselves of it, they would be 
Bt-liberty to do so. To prevent a man from marriage by recognising 
a prohibition interposed by third parties is an injury to society* 
inasmuch as the prohibition favours those wlio entertain the par¬ 
ticular view which prohibits marriage. It refuses to these two per¬ 
sons participation in the benefits enjoyed by other citizens, and it 
subjects them to undeserved disabilities. If Government upheld 
certain religious views as to marriage, there is no reascm why they 
should not uphold the religion itself ; no reason* for instance, why 
Uiey should imt insist upon everybody acting according to the 
beliefs of Christianity or of any otlier religion. Denial of the 
right to marry is, in the circumstances* against the express Pro¬ 
clamation of her Ute Majesty, that tire Government should abstain 
from all interference with the religious beliefs of her subjects. It 
is undoubtedly an interference with the religious beliefs of a person 
to say tliat he shall not be allowed to marry because the religion 
of the Hindus—even though he belongs to it—does not allow him 
to marry, when he himself thinks otherwise. 

A civil marriage law is not only necessary for the unification of 
Uie Indian races, but is required to prevent their demoralisation, as 
its absence encourages hypocrisy. Many of the marriage rites* 
which it is necessary for a Hindu to perform in order to effect a 
valid marriage, have lost all meaning in the eyes of most Hindus. 
Some of them are positively repugnant to them, and yet if they do 
not conform to them, the Gvil Courts, which are required to 
administer the Hindu Law, will declare the marriage invalid. 
Many, therefore, go tluough the ceremony without attaching any 
faith to it. The same reasons which induced the British Parliament 
to pass a civil marriage law for England apply here with greater 
force. In India the Crown has distinctly proclaimed neutrality 
in matters of religion. Yet we can conceive of no greater 
infringement of that Proclamation than to compel a man to conform 
to a ritual in which he has no belief. The claim for a civil marriage 
law to enable those who have lost faith in the efficacy of the cere¬ 
monies of religious marriage, which the Civil Cuurts deem indis¬ 
pensable, ought not to be resisted. 
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Sudi a law ia also necessary in the inteiests of widow re-marriage. 
It is no doubt true that wTdows are permitted by law to re-marry, 
and that sudi marriages may be performed under the present law 
with such qualifications in the ritual as may be required in their 
case. But it is a fact that the priests who officiate at Hindu 
marriages will not solemnise the marriage of a widow. Great 
difficulties are often experienced in procuring a Brahmin priest 
for the purpose. One has often to be procured from a grgat 
distance. The delay gives room to strong external pressure which 
is put upon the parties to abandon the marriage ; and really there 
is no reason why the parties to such a marriage should not have 
the same facilities that any ordinary citizen has. A civil marriage 
law will serve this purpose. For those wiio are willing to avail 
themselves of it, and in the case of others, too, who may think that 
without a religious ceremony the marriage law will not be complete, 
the fact that the civil law can make them husband and wife, and 
had made them sucli, will mitigate opposition and produce a more 
conciliatory attitude on the part of the priests, who will very 
promptly be brought to their senses. 

If a civil marriage law is passed, it is bound to have far-reaching, 
beneficial results in another direction. The conditions of the 
marriage market are such that a girl is considered a great burden, 
and families are often ruined by the expenses attendant upon a 
marriage. The spirit that prompted infanticide in times not so 
long gone by still occasionally comes here and there to the surface 
of Indian society. The civil marriage law will provoke a far larger 
number of suitors to compete for a girl’s hand. By widening the 
market, it will increase her importance in the eyes of the young 
men of her own class. Instead of being hawked about, as at 
present, in the market as an article to be handed over on conditions 
that may be imposed by the bridegroom, she is likely to be sought 
after, and her future prospects to be more carefully attended to in 
her disposal. 

If political exigencies requires that the married couple should 
be deprived of their rights of inheritance, under the Hindu Law, to 
the property of their orthodox relatives, on the ground that such 
marriage is opposed to that law, this may be done, though it is 
difficult to see why this mairiage should have tliat effect, while 
apostaqy does not work any forfeiture and the deceased had the 
right of disherison. 

A question quite as important has reference to the hardships 
inflicted upon Indian women by 
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Towwds such legislation the social refornen take tlie 
first step by thoirittg that humanitarian reasons imperatively 
demand it There is no minimum limit for marriage at pcesmt 
In fern, thmre are balqr-widows. The Hindu Law insists upon 
marriage before puberty, though according to Anglo-Indian law 
consummation can take place only aftm the girl has attained her 
twrifth year. The results, in the opinion of the reforraersb are 
disastrous, and they want a law which will validate marriages after 
the age of puberty--^ law which will prescribe a minimum limit 
for marriage, to prevent physical injury to the girl and to lessen 
the chances of infant-widowhood; a law to raise the age of con¬ 
summation, if not of marriage, to the sixteenth, or at least the 
fourteenth, year. The volume of literature that has gathered rouivl 
the Age of Consent Act has established beyond all doubt the truth 
of the weighty utterances of Dr. Chevers, in his standard work on 
Indian Medical yurisfirudence. He says : *' If safe child-bearing 
and healthy offspring are to be regarded as being among the 
first objects of marriage, this rite ought seldom to be allowed till 
the eighteenth year, the sixteenth year being the minimum limit 
in exceptional cases.’* Indian chiefs like Jeypore and others have 
resolved that fourteen should be the minimum age for marriage 
in the territories subject to their influence. Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, who represented Bengal opposition, where it was die 
fiercest, admitted that marriage should be deferred till fifteen or 
sixteen. Dhanvantari, called the father of Hindu Medicine, is 
quoted as saying that a girl is not fit to conceive before she is 
sixteen, and this view is said to have been adopted by later Hindu 
physicians. According to Uiem, children born of parents who are 
respectively less than twenty-five and sixteen years old are either 
still-born, or, if bom alive, are weakUngs.” 

Infant-maniage is attended with danger to the health of the 
child-wife. Medical testimony is unanimous that a host of com¬ 
plaints from which our women suffer all their lives, or to which 
they fall early victims, arise from the evils of early marriage. It 
has been also established that infant marriage conduces to the 
physical degenmacy of the classes among whom it prevails. The 
extraordinary number of still-bora children, the heavy infimt mor¬ 
tality, the increasing number of puny and sickly persons, the 4ecltne 
in the physical stamina of young and middle-aged person^ the com¬ 
parative paucity of men after sixty retaining tiieir mental or bodily 
vigour, the excessive death-rate, tbe short dusaUott of average life. 
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are aome of the retults of child-marriage. Without the willing 
co-opention ot women a healthy home i« impossible, and these 
evils are bound to mcrease. Fur tlieir co-operation education ia 
indispensable. Educatitm for women is impossible under a system 
wliere infant-marriage prevails. In fact, it has to cease just at 
the time when real education should begin. A girl has to be taken 
away from school, however promising she may b^ and translated 
from her parents' home, where she ia suirounded by love and 
affection, to what is practically a strange dwelling to her, of which 
her husband, ordinarily a boy, ia not the head and herself not the 
mistress; and where they form two of the numerous members of a 
corporation, i.e., the joint Hindu family. A life in that family ia 
incompatible with a continuance of systematic study. Strangers 
rule over the girL Her life in a joint family ia very often not ha(^, 
and she may be only one of several wives of her husband. On her 
huslHind’s death she has to live a severely ascetic life. Her isolation 
very often leads to moral depravity, and moral depravity leads to 
crime. It is responsible for a great number of infanticides, and a 
great number of abortions. Rendered vicious herself, the Hindu 
widow is often a fruitful source of corruption to others, and con¬ 
spires to undermine the honour and virtue of those with whom she 
associates. ^ 

Such are the facts ascertained by observation and investigation, 
and in the opinion of the social reformers they have been esta¬ 
blished to an extent which justifies legislative interference so far 
as such interference is possible, and is necessary to diminish 
sensibly the evils proved to exist when once it is admitted that the 
education of women is indispensable for national progress, and that 
the infant-marriage system which, for the reasons above pointed out, 
is incompatible with female education, stands self-condemned. 

On the religious sidc^ also, the social reformers are pressing 
home the attack. They admit the general practice of infant- 
marriage. They also admit that this usage is supported by many 
writers whose utterances are regarded as sacred and authoritative. 
But they say, first of all, that the sacred texts ate themselves 
conflicting. For instance, there is an injunction of Manu to the 
effect that a woman need not be married, even thoii^h she may have 
long attained puberty, if her parents cannot procure a proper 
husband for her. Under cover of this text, the Brahmins of the 
West Coast of India even now put off the marriages of thmr ^la 
for many years after they have attained puberty; and as to tbe 
other sacred books which support the modem usage, the refocnersi 
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while reminding their exponents that Oriental scholarship has 
denounced the passages in question as late tamperings with, i» 
interpolations in, older texts, rely upon the universally admitted 
fact that all these writings are said to draw their inspiration mainly 
from the Vedas^ which are of paramount authority, and which do 
not support infant*marriage. On the other hand, it is clear from 
the Vedic formulss, surviving in the (post-Vedic) modern marriage 
ritual, that the Vedic idmtl of marriage is the union of a mature 
youth with a mature maiden who understands the obligations which 
she takes upon herself, and deliberately imposes duties correspond¬ 
ing to those which she undertakes. 

Their next argument, to get over the religious objection, is that 
these so-called sacied texts which enjoin infant-marriage are shown 
to have had their origin in comparatively recent times to meet 
certain special dangers to the safety of Indian women. The present 
system of the Hindus was evolved during the centuries of foreign in¬ 
vasion and internecine war. What Hindu women of the day stood 
most in need of was not independence to safety. It compelled 
the father to find a husband for his daughter, even while she was 
an infant, so that she might find a protector even at an early age. 
Religious sanction was given to a dictate of social exigency by 
treati^ marriage as a religious ceremony indispensable to her for 
her salvation, and a father who neglected to marry his daughter 
early was supposed to incur sin. The happiness of married life 
was not treated, as Mr. Justice Muthuswami Aiyar long ago pointed 
out, '* as a primary or secondary object of marriage.” For the 
very same reason it became necessary that the wife from the moment 
of marriage should become a member of her husband’s family, and 
should pass under bis or its control. 

In order that every girl might have a chance of marriage, and 
that the husband’s family might secure adequate protection to her, 
re-marriage was not permitted, and widows were condemned to 
an austere and ascetic life, or burned. If re-marriage had been 
allowed, there is little doubt that the husband’s family would not 
have treated her as one of themselves, for whose protection they 
were responsible, and if disfigurement and austerity of life were not 
enforced, the temptations she might be exposed to might prove too 
strong for her. 

It is clear that in the present state of the country and of society 
the necessity for securing protection for a woman ought not to 
ptoful to the extent of depriving her of her entire freedom. It was 
lukfttl and necessary before; it is not necessary now, and it is 
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opposed to the spirit of the times. Under the British Government 
the Courts have improved her position*in some respects, and 
rendered it worse in others. The joint family system ensures her 
maintenance in the joint family, and there is very little doubt that 
the joint family property was always subject to the imperative 
obligation of maintaining all the women |n the joint family. In 
their laudable anxiety to encourage free dealing with property, 
however, our civil tribunals have subordinated the claims of 
women to those of the creditors of the family, and many widows 
are in consequence reduced to destitution. On the other hand, the 
breaking'Up of the joint family system under the influence of Hindu 
Law, as administered by our Courts, results very often In the^wife 
becoming the mistress of her own home, and she thereby necessarily 
secures greater freedom. While such has been the action of the 
Courts, the Legislature has interfered to protect her by enacting 
that no marriage shall be consummated before the wife completes 
her twelfth year. I'he age of twelve was fixed as the standard age 
of puberty. But medical testimony is overwhelming that a 
prematurely excited imagination, an unnatural forcing of the animal 
instincts and unnatural stimulation of the passions on account of 
the parties being brought together after marriage, has a good deal 
to do with this early puberty. The social reformers are therefore 
anxious that further restrictions should be introduced by law ; that 
is, that the minimum age of girls for marriage should be raised to 
sixteen, if possible, or at least fourteen. If, on humanitarian 
grounds, it is necessary to enact that there shall be no 
marriage at any rate before a giil completes her four¬ 
teenth year of age, we believe not only that there is nothing 
in the declared policy of neutrality of the British Government to 
prevent them from passing such a measure, but that they are bound 
to do so according to principles of administration which they cannot 
forsake. No precept of Hindu religion can prevail to enforce what 
the law of the country considers a crime, or ought to consider as a 
crime. It is the supreme duty of every Government to protect the 
lives of its subjects. That rule extends to protecting their persons 
not rnily from danger to life or limb, but also from usages which 
endanger the health of one-half of its subjects and are forced on 
them against their will and consent. It is a fixed principle, not only 
of British Justice, but also of Hindu Law, that minora are 
peculiarly under the protection of the Crown. The Crown 
entrusts the custody of a minor to the father, or some other 
guardian, under the Hindu Law on the ground that it is for the 
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MteFett of the ddd diat the right of giurdiuuti4> dio^ he 
exetdaed by the penon thoet intereated in hii er her eretfue. The 
theory of Uie Hindu Law that minor girl it the property of her 
Calher—a theory which is really the basis of many of the rules whtdi 
are so fruitful of mischief—is not only repugnant to British justice, 
but has been expressly repudiated by Anglo-Indian legislation. It 
is another great principle of British justice that marriage, whatever 
else it may be, is in the first place a contract, that neither the minor 
nor her father can enter into a contract which is against her 
interests and, as in the fiase under consideration, results in physical 
injury to her. Any one of these principles will justify the social 
reformer's demand for legislation to raise the age of marriage or its 
consummation. The first step is to declare that no penal con¬ 
sequences will attach to marriage after puberty, or at any later 
period. It is not clear now that a father or guardian may keep a 
caste Hindu girl unmarried after a certain age. If he does so, he 
runs the risk of the validity of the marriage being challenged on 
religious grounds. This is an intolerable evil. But the demand of 
the social reformers goes further: they say that a parent or 
guardian should not have the power of dealing with the person of a 
minor girl to her obvious injury. Dedication of girls to temple 
prostitution indicates the extent of the abuse of parental authority 
under priestly influence. The reformers think it scandalous that 
this practice should be tolerated under a Government which calls 
itself civilised. But the social reformers go further, and demand 
that the marriage age should be raised, and no father should be 
allowed to marry his daughter to any person before that age. 

Where it is shown that the happiness or the welfare of the child 
requires that the father should be deprived of its custody, the Civil 
Courts have not hesitated to deprive the father even of that right. 
Where the reason of the law fails, the law itself must be altered. 
If early marriage is shown to be detrimental to the health of the 
child, then it is the duty of the Legislature to deprive a father, who 
would insist upon subjecting his minor daughter to such a danger, 
of his right of guardianship, and direct the responsible dilcers to 
appoint a proper guardian, or carry out the same subject by directing 
him to marry the minor after a certain age. It is perhaps necessary 
to inquire who, under the Hindu religion, incurs the sin by not 
marrying a minor ? If it is said that a male member of a family 
commits a sin by not murrying a girl under age, and that therefore 
the Government ouglit not to place obstacb» in liis way, the answer 
is dear that be may do anything he likes which his religion directs 
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him to dOb bm he eitoitot be elloved to interfere with the health or 
comfort or liberty of action of andther person, e^en if his religioa 
requires him so to interfere. If it is the father who complains that 
bis religion directs him to marry his daughter at an early age, the 
answer is toat the English law alloini him the guardianship of his 
daughter for the benefit of the daughter herself and not in fais own 
interests, and that therefore he cannot be allowed to do anything 
which will not be for her good. If the objection is that the minor 
herself considers it a sin, then the reply is that she is too young in 
age for a matter like this to be left to her uncontrolled discretion, 
and that her sentiments are probably the result of unhealthy 
surroundings, so that no attention need be paid to them. The 
argument, moreover, that the Legislature cannot interfere to protect 
minora was already advanced and authoritatively discarded in ifipt 
by the Government of India when they raised the age of consent 
to twelve. 

We now come to the more difficult questibn of 

EXCOMMUNICATION 

It is a fact that though the law might allow s thing to be done, 
though it might allow a widow to be re*married, or enjoin a minor 
to be married after a certain age not before, or legalise marriages 
between different classes, yet by denial of access to temples and 
excommunication the parties may be subjected to intolerable hard* 
ships, and the beneficial provisions of the law may to a great extent 
be nullified. In 1891, when the Age of Consent Act was under 
discussion before the Legislative Council, it was suggested that 
to bar the passage of a Hindu woman, married under the Act of 
1856, into a temple might be declared to be wrongful restraint 
under the Penal Code. To excommunicate persons married duly 
under the law might also be treated as an offence. Lord 
Lansdowne^s Government rejected this suggestion on the ground 
partly that it would be a far-reaching innovation to compel the 
admission of any person to a place of worship in opposition to the 
religious scruples of the rest of the community, partly also for the 
reason that social excommunication, with which no law can 
interfere, will render any step useless and illusory. It may be 
admitted that to the answer made to the demand so formulated, 
no exception can be taken. It is no doubt Inadvisable^ as 
Lord Landsowne stated, to compel the admission of a man to a 
temple against the wishes of the majority, since the result would 
be the desertion of the temple by the majority of the worshippers. 
But it seems to have be«D forgotten that if the majority of the 
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worahipperg are iodined to allow luch admbaion, the lawitHl 
prohibit! them from allowing the admission, tf there is only a 
small minority prepared to protest. The principle of neutrality to 
be observed by the Government requires not only that they should 
not thrust a person upon a hostile majority, but also that a willing 
majority should not be prevented by a dissenting minority from 
receiving anybody they may wish to admit. It would no doubt 
practically be difficult to determine, till we have an elected Legis- 
lature, whether a majority is for or against a person's admission 
into a temple, or for or against a person's excommunication. But 
that is no reason why Government should deliberately assist the 
minority. The Government do not fulfil their duty by abstaining 
from enforcing the riglit of re-married persons alleged to be 
interfered with by excommunication, when the effect of such 
abstinence is to coerce the parties to obey the writ of excommunica¬ 
tion. Though the Civil Courts are not supposed to decide questions 
of ritual or of religion, yet they directly enforce an order of 
excommunication by refusing to recognise the rights of the ex¬ 
communicated person to continue as a member of his caste. Con¬ 
sistency and neutrality seem to requite eitlier that the Courts should 
consider the question of the validity of the order complained of— 
i.t , whether it is consistent with the Hindu religion—or that they 
should refuse to recognise the validity of the order. The present 
practice seems to be to presume the validity of any order, provided 
certain forms are satisfied. A law enacting that a religious question 
such as the right of entry into a temple or the question of the 
validity of an order of excommunication, shall not be decided by 
a Court for any reason whatever, whether incidentally arising or not, 
and that no Courts shall make the validity or invalidity of such an 
order a ground for action, will place tliose who are denied ad¬ 
mission into temples, or who are excommunicated for having 
exercised the riglits given to them by law, on an equal footing with 
their opponents. 

Another question is whether legislative interference should be 
invoked against 

POLYGAMY 

Marriage is undoubtedly a contract to which the parties them- 
sevea or their guardians or their bdialf are parties. When two adult 
persons, each knowing the evil effects of polygamy, enter into a 
contract of marriage according to a law which allows polygamy, there 
may be no reason for relieving either of them from the consequences. 
But in the case of a minor the question assumes a different coin- 
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plexion. /V/mi /SmSt, vbentwo persons many, each is enlUled 
to the society of the othn. If a man nmnies more than one wife, 
it is impossible for him to fulfil the terms of his contract with each, 
whatever may have been the old Idea of Hindu marriage ; and as a 
minor should not have been presumed to have given her consent to 
a polygamous marriage which is so detrimental to her interests, it 
appears to be right and proper that the husband should be restrain* 
ed from marrying a second wife, or at any rate that restrictions 
recognised by Hindu Law should be placed upon his doing so. 
The Hindu Law justifies such an advance in civilisation, and if a 
law is passed declaring that second marriage shall not take place, if 
it takes place at all, without the fint wife's consent previously ob¬ 
tained, which consent can be given only for special reasons, it will 
effect a great and beneficial change, and, I have no doubt, will bo 
welcomed by the great majority of the people. I am aware that a 
petition presented to the Government of India in 1856 by the 
then Maharajah of B rrdwan and other nobles in Bengal, against 
polygamy was rejected, but it was not put forward in this restricted 
orm, and the reasons for its rejection do not apply to the present 
modest proposal. 

If, for any reason the Government feel precluded from 
carrying out the above suggestions, there is another direc¬ 
tion in which legislation might proceed. The theory that 
the existing laws, framed for a state of society which ceased to 
exist centuries ago, must be imposed on a reluctant people, and 
cannot be altered by them, is not one to be supported for a mo¬ 
ment ; and if they cannot be allowed to escape from it openly In 
aome of the ways above suggested, the course which was adopted 
at my instance by the Madras Legislature may be given effect to. 
The Legislature may provide that when any step is proposed to be 
taken by certain persons, while there is room to apprehend the 
Courts, may afterwards declare to be against Hindu Law, then any 
objection on the ground of its invalidity must be taken before such 
step is taken. Thus, for instance, if a marriage is proposed to be 
celebrated under condition which would invalidate it in a Court 
of Law, then it may be provided that objection to it must be raised 
before the celebration of the marriage; otherwise it ought not to 
prevail. The principle has been already accepted in Anglo-Indian 
Law. Parties are often prevented by laws of limitation and of 
estoppel from challenging the validity of a marriage or an adoption. 
For all practical purposei^ the status of husband and wife or of an 
adopted son is created quite against the {ffinciples of Hindu Law. 
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Such t law would CudUtate the gmduel modificatioii, andbdp 
the final diiappeannc^ of uiagea which itands In tbojmp oi 
progress. 

These instances llliiattate the necessity of Illation to eaiff 
out die wise principle oi neutrality to which the British Govern* 
ment is pledged, but which in the opinicm of the Indian Social 
Reformers is dow violated in practice. (Mr. Justice C. Sankaian 
Nair in the ConUmporary Revim). 
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WHO ARE THE HINDUS) 

Undei the above heading Mr. J. B. Keith contribute! a rather 
intereiting article to the current number of the tmpmal and Ashtic 
QuaHwly ReoUw, The point of view with which the question is 
argued is a little bit archaic and completely ignores the witness that 
the literature and philosophy of the Hindus bears to the other side, 
but, at tmy rate, Mr. Keith’s presentation of facts is forcible and is 
worth a perusal. He says 

Attempts to unravel the tangled web of Indian races have not 
been facilitated by the Hindu constitution and caste system; for, 
however much we admire it as a masterpiece of political wisdom, 
it does not help us to determine the Aryan controversy or say who 
are Aryans and who axe not Aryans. Virtually it represents what 
is known as Hinduism, and tiiis has been described as a geogra¬ 
phical expression, a race and a religion. From time to time, as 
the various tribes entered India, they were admitted Into this 
system* and through process of converson became Hindus—at all 
events, in faith—and hAd had to submit to the rules imposed by 
the system. This took place with the Rajputs, who boast of 
great antiquity, and carry with them such high-sounding titles as 
the Solar and Lunar Races. From their features, as well as from 
some of their customs, we have long doubted their right to be 
called Aryans, but into these we will not go for the moment. At 
this very day the Brahmans are absorbing into the Hindu religion 
many of the lower representatives of the non-Aryan nee, and to the 
confusion of Christian missimuries. By the means of proselytism 
many of the workmen of Indiar—and here we are on ground on 
which we can speak with some knowledge, for we inquired into 
their ethnic origin and found them nearly all non^Aryans. We need 
not particularlM them, but will content ourselves with observing 
that the workers in textiles, in timber and stone^ as well as the 
miners, were all members of the older or Turanian race. 

With the aid of language the names of non-Aryan cities were 
changed, and the Mahomedens, following the same practice, have 
transfmmed the nomenclature in many parts India, and knee 
also made use of rellgioo in giving new names tP their pcpielytea. 
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Ineonvenienat attachai to this meddling, for not only are petrony* 
miei changed, but works of art often meet the same fate. A 
Mahomedan friend was once quite angry with us when we assured 
him that a Mahomedan mosque was a converted Hindu temple. 
And at the time we write^ hundreds of Englishmen, in claiming 
the friendship of the followers of Islam, are forgetting that 
Mahomedan is the name of a religion, not the name of a race. 
The greater part of the Mahomedan population are the descendants 
of Hindu converts of Islam. The regrettable practice to which 
we revert assumes its worst form when some ardent Republican 
tears down an old royal name from the streets of Paris to make 
way for one of his favourites, and so perverts history. To revert, 
however, to caste : it opened the door for all sorts of liberties, 
seeing that a man as black as one’s hat became a high-«Iass 
Brahman, or " a twice-born," or, in the course of caste promotion, 
became a Thakur or Rajput. But this was not all: the glamour of 
Vedic story has left the impression on many minds that the whole 
of Indian literature, as well as the arts and sciences, was the work 
of the Aryan Brahmans, who were in many cases no more than 
superior middlemen. It is by no means proved that the Hindu 
epics are the work of the Aryan races, for non-Aryan countries blaim 
a heroic period, and have men, who, through ballads and other 
vehicles, sing of the great age. Indian history is enormously 
indebted to the Brahmans for preserving a record of its arts and 
transmitting them to posterity; but when you consider what power 
the Brahmans exercised, with what superstition these pontiffs were 
regarded by the reverent Indian populace, as associated with 
Divinity, as the interpreters of the sacred oracles and revelations, 
while holding chief places in the State, we can see at once how 
history may be misrepresented. 

Over the evolution and the original home of the Aryans we are 
not much concerned, and leave our readers to consult Dr. L. 
Taylor's and Von Shering's interesting volumes, taking different 
sides in the controversy, and also Professor Sergi, the .Italian 
anthropologist’s volume, wherein he believes Northern Africa to 
have been the Roman cradle. On the other hand, writing of 
lyestem civilisation In India, we are at liberty to bear in mind that 
India and Europe have been the home of practically different races^ 
with different activities chiefly caused by the milUu omMemi. 

It Is as notorious that, European races do not acclimatise in 
India, as the experience recorded under the data of environment, 
that the fmeign wheat sown in an acreage with the indigenous 
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variety becomes absorbed by the latter because adapted to its- 
environmeut. All Asiatic races, lower and higher, from whatever 
direction of the Eastern hemisphere they may come, fieely accli¬ 
matise on Indian soil; but this is not the case with Western birds, 
dogs, or cattle, nor, as we have stated, with the higher races. 
Tartars, Mongolians, Arabs, Scythians, have all entered the Indian 
continent and become easily acclimatised. Europe gives a some¬ 
what opposite esperience, for within historic times the Hungarians, 
assumed to have been Scythians, have become settled in Europe, 
and have transmitted their progeny. Climate is a great factor, 
and in this case the climate of Scythia could not have been so 
different from each other. 

Races half Asiatic and half European are said to get on fairly 
well in England, and are fertile everywhere; but in the case, say, 
of a Mahomcdan doctor settled in England and married to a native 
wife, it is a question whether he would be able to transmit his 
progeny to posterity. Both habitat and heredity are great factors,* 
and so play into each other that it is difficult to differentiate them. 
And having traversed the continent of India from north to south, 
and from east to west, we have been impressed, like Mr. Nesfield, 
with the similarity of features in ail the Hindu races. They may 
be a puzzle at times, and it is hard to say where the Tartar, 
Mongolian, or Dravidian element prevails most; but a close 
observer cannot fail to recognize a certain homogeneity of race 
throughout India and re-echo the aphorism of Dr. Von Sharing, 
"The soil is the nation.” The climate of India may vary in 
different parts, and yet it is uniform in the distribution of sun-heat 
throughout the entire continent. 

Now we recur, in looking at ethnic origins in India, to a phase 
that has long impressed us, but which does not appear to have 
invited the attention of the many erudite scribes who have devoted 
so much labour on the ethnology of India—-vis., the existence of 
a strong Tartar and Mongolian element in Northern India. The 
Tartars and Mongolians we esteem as proceeding from the same 
stem i they have given their names to various provinces in.Northern 
Asia, such as Eastern and Western Tartary, Eastern and Western 
Mongolia, but are chic fly known as occupying the whole region 
of the North, including Scythia. Historians have referred to their 
numerous conquests, such as that when Chenghis Khan swept 
over the whole of Asia, destroying thirty nationalities to the con¬ 
quest of China (a people whose origin seems doubtful, when we 
find Terrien la Confenes calling them Caucasians 1 ). As Mongols, 
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we are all aeqaainted iri(b tha ietdftg up of the bouie of Tamerlaoe 
in Delhi. Theie nimmarie^ by the way, do not seem to os to 
support the idea of a large Aryan populaticm in India, and it is 
noteworthy that there is scarcely a tribe or family whom they 
analyze that has not an ingredient of what, if we cannot call it 
aboriginal blood, is the blood of races many of whom were in India 
long prior to the Aryans. 

We should not have looked for many Aryans in the Punjaub, 
because that province, up to the time of Darius, was Turanian, 
and so was Cashmere; but we should have expected more in the 
North-West Provinces, generally believed to have been the Aryan 
home, and to which a portion of India owes the name of Hindustan. 
What are now the Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay, have 
always been allowed to have been non-Aryan; but we think the 
Buddhist monuments, to which very few have had access, and 
which oocupy the country supposed to be the chief resort of Aryan 
settlers in old days, throw a still stronger doubt on the reputed 
Aryan population. The chief Buddhist remains in what was 
known as Central India of former days embrace those of Mathura, 
Sanchi in Bhopal, Bharhut, and Buddha Gya, near Gya. There 
is also Amaravatl, in Lower India, but we have no personal acquain¬ 
tance with it. As might be antlcapated, there is a heterogeneous 
collection of people, including men from a tnns-Himalayan 
country. Highlanders, Tibetans, Burmans, and men whose go*od- 
humoured and laughter-rejoicing faces might pass them off as 
Japanese, if we did not know that they were Hindus. For the most 
part, they are small in stature, like the Burmese, with broad faces, 
and rarely any beard or hair on their faces. That they are chiefly 
of non-Aryan origin may be noted from two items, which we owe 
to the practised eye and knowledge of Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
One is that of tattooing the body, common to the non-Aryan races, 
and much indulged in by the Burmese, as we have seen when 
quartered in Burmah. The Hindu of these monuments bears a 
strong likeness to the Burmese, although, for that matter, he does 
not differ from the small, wiry figure that you meet with in the 
Mahratta of the Deccan. By some both stature and drms are 
appealed to as indications of raim, and a pair of boots, shoes, or 
sandals have a high ethnic importance ; whereas we know that 
climate and food are determining elements in the ease of both. 
A Punjaubee or Sikh is ordinarily a taller man than an inbidjitant 
of the Deccan, and so, too, a native of Upper China. Again, 
while it is trad that In many cases dress ^vides Hsetf intolhe 
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" trousered ” for the North and " untrousered” for the South, as 
Flanche indicates, no arbitrary rule can be laid where habit and 
custom exercise so much sway. We know that the influence of climate 
and of food has been denied, but we think Topinard unfoitunate 
in drawing attention to the Todhas and Kurrunbas, an adjacent 
tribe, and both on the Neilgherrtes—the one a tall, handsome 
race, living on milk and lentils, and the other diminutive, living 
on butcher’s meat: for both milk and lentils are nourishing. Two* 
thirds of the Scottish nation used to be reared on porridge. The 
population of Central India, where the Buddhist monuments are 
situated, were chiefly Kols, Gonds, and Nagas during the lime 
of Asoka and are so still. It was a very suggestive remark on the 
part of a member of the Czar’s Staff on his visit to India as 
Czarevitch when, pointing to the Hindus, he observed, “ These 
are our kinsmen,” and recorded it in a very charming volume. 

And this brings us to a query that has often been asked : 
Are the royal race of the Rajputs, of whom the bards sing, whose 
palatial citadels, such as Gwalior in the Middle Ages, and whose 
splendours Tod has so well described—are they Scythians ? It 
was the opinion of their classic historian, but this has been opposed 
by Elpliinstone on grounds we think inadequate, and which do not 
bear examination. We think there is as much in favour of Colonel 
Tod’s opinion as in the belief that the Hu ngarians are of the same 
lace or Mongolian. It was once our good fortune, but many years 
ago, to hem: the great Hungarian patriot lecture in Scotland on 
Liberty, and in after-years in India we have thought that we 
recalled his features among the Rajputs. Before us are two portraits 
of Rajput noblemen, for which we are indebted to Sir Swinton 
Jacob, many years in the service of the Rajput State of Jeypore. 
Individuals differ in every race, but one of these might pass for a 
Tartar Prince and the other for a Mongolian, the latter being, 
perhaps, more in harmony with the sculptures on the Sanchi monu¬ 
ment. To many it seems rather incongruous to see in the persons 
of the high-bred Rajputs, who represent the chivalry of India, any 
likeness to the " barbarians ” of Gibbon, who drank mare's milk, 
and who are looked upon at best as a sort of brutal warriors. But 
we question very much whether this description is true of the 
entire race of soldier-chieftains belonging to either the Scythum or 
Moi^ol hordes that issued from Northern Asia. The soldier's 
profession, so often associated with that of the hunter, breeds 
ftequently rough qualities; but it as often generates opposite 
virtuesb and is a profesfiem that hu supplied not a few rukra to 
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mankind; While it goMrates courage to a iauit, H aiaVf»' a laatt 
often reeourcefisi, and habituates him to habits of self-control self- 
saqpfice, and generosity. Tbe rude, turbulent S^tbians might be 
barbarous, and so were the Scottish Highlanders at the tmie of 
Caesar, being little more than cattle-lifters, and yet they afterwards 
turned out some of the finest raiments in Europe. Again, Uie 
Rajputs are not only like the Scythians in that they have b^n 
devoted to the chase, but they worshipped the horse and performed 
the horse sacrifice. On a disc of the small tope at Sanchi there is 
a representation of a horse led by a man who holds an umbrella 
over its head, and this probably has reference to the horse immola¬ 
tion. We learn fiom the Bible how the Scythians dealt largely in 
horses in the markets of Tyre, and it seems more than likely that 
the Rajputs introduced the historic horse into India, the prehistoric 
one having for ages been defunct. But these alone are not the 
only likenesses, for the Rajputs had the same elective assemblies as 
the Scythians. Elphinstone saw differences between the Scythians 
and Rajputs, not only in size and physique, but in dress and 
customs, and forgot what change of environment docs for so many 
in all manner of life. In so doing he has also ignored the effect 
of climate and ciste, the latter changing worship and the other 
details. We cannot look upon the Rajputs as Aryan by descent. 
Nevertheless, we repeat and own that it is a very complex subject 
to analyze the web that encircles the races of India, for admirable 
as the information is which we have received from scholars and 
ethnographists, more particularly those who dwell on etymologies 
and customs based on social and religious practices, they one and 
all admit that the races of India are extremely mixed—so mixed 
that we do not see the worth of cephalic indices, so much relied 
upon by Sir Herbert RIsley. All we can do is to glean a few 
inferences by the wayside, and on this matter we think the 
Buddhist monuments and their arts offer us no little enliglitenment. 
The characteristic racial type on those situated in Northern India, 
including those of Mathura, Sanchi, Bharbut, and Buddha Gya, 
is, in our opinion, either Tartar or Mongoloid, and we do not see 
where the Aryan steps in, or, rather, let us call them for the most 
part non-Aryan. 

The engraved gems from Babylon known to lovers of glyptics 
contiun one seal with a distinctly Mongolian figure, and tbit identi¬ 
cal ^ure may be teen reproduced on a transom of the ^nchi tope* 
Then, .the figures that bestride animals of oil ktods, spefa as camels, 
Uonsxrand they refsesent btrtli. men and wouko in a very n^kfd 
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attiie, not $k ill like ordinary Hindu clothing>*liave very Mongoloid 
and tran»>Hiii»layan look, and present a strong contrast to those 
of Bactrian Greeks on the small tope whose Aryan faces are un¬ 
mistakable, As is well known, Indian civiliration owes a great 
deal to- Babylon, and tlie Assyrian or winged figures on the Sanchi 
gateways are very conspicuous. The Mongol Empire, that extended 
from Babylon to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, contained 
many Mongolian families, including Parthians, and emigrants from 
those families must have found their way to India, so that it is not 
at all curious that we should recognize the Mongolian type in 
Buddhist caves, such as Ellora and Ajunta ] nor ought we to forget 
that the typical representation of the great Buddhist sage, as already 
noted, whether in paintings, sculptures, or coins, gives him Mongo¬ 
lian features. Among a race so widely spread as the Mongolian- 
found in China, in Hungary, and in Finland—it would be strange 
if several contingents had not from the the earliest times descended 
from the Northern Asian heights into India. We have long sus¬ 
pected that there has always been far more of this race in India 
than tire Aryan, and that long before the intercourse of China in 
latter times with the Delhi Court, and before the days of the 
Cliinese pilgrims, India was full of Mongolian blood, and this lends 
an additional interest to the Yellow Race at the present hour. 
Moreover, what is still more remarkable, we have thought to identify 
in the sociology of the non-Aryan communities ideas common to 
them and the primitive tribes of America recognized to be of 
Mongolian origin, and in several aspects a higher type of morality 
and greater respect for the rights of individuals. 

Our opinions may be of no value, but it has always appeared to 
IIS that the glamour of the Aryan race in the West turning out the 
greatest minds—whether they be the outcome of Grecian or 
Roman genius, or belong to the race of modern soldiers and states¬ 
men and scientists that adorn tiistory-have taken a wrong view of 
Indian history, and so, magnifying the part that tlie so-called Indo- 
Aryans lutve taken on, Indian has failed to see that what is called 
Aryan civilization was the joint work of non-Aryan as well as 
Aryan. Brahmanical records have so perverted Indian history, 
making out the non-Aryans to have been such a contemptible 
people^ that the true proportion of Indian history has been lost, if 
we are cmrect in looking on the non-Aryans as the people who first 
disoo^ed the value of products while domesticating plants and 
They were the people who first established the arts of 
agrieulture and mining, and necessarily many subordinate, arts, from 
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whow loini most of the Turaraan workmen tssned, and the 
we reitenite, of the oldest Indian cities, from their stodc, too, 
has proceeded some of the greatest rulers that India has seen, incln* 
sive of the Empnor Asoka and the Emperor Akbar. llie Aryans, 
on arrival in India, were mere nomads, with no arts and a very 
restricted vocabulary, so that, whatever he their share of honour, it 
was on Indian soil that the race evolved all they acquired. Nor do 
we see how they could have acquired by themselves the knowledge 
with which they have been credited, unless in numbers they re* 
presented a considerable race. Bar the colonists, who arrived on 
the banks of the Indus in 4,000 b.c., we hear little of their migra* 
tions, and it is yet to be explained how a body numerically small, 
and with no military organization, ousted an older race, who are 
reported to have occupied the entire continent, and to have esta* 
blished, according to Professor Oppert, the Madras Sanskrit scholar, 
communities, arts, trades, and principalities. Tiiis statement may 
be somewhat exaggerated, but elsewliere we have contended for a 
high antiquity, and there is no doubt as to the establishment of 
non-Aryan village communities. That the older race, who were the 
original inhabitants of India, were conquered, and became the 
slaves of the conquered—of this there is little doubt, for in the 
customs of the Madras races one servile caste, the Parhiar, there are 
to be found the remains of former dignity and evidence of the fact 
that the position of governing and subject races has been reversed * 
but who the conquering race was does not exactly appear, and there 
have been many conquering races in India, some of whom have 
been military, like the Nairs of Malabar. 

We have now reached the end of our investigation, and the 
answer we give to the question postulated " Who are the Hindus ?’* 
is that me a conglomerate^ made up of many hranchet of the 
Aaatie race, who, if owning traits and qualities, mental as well css 
physical, common to the human species, have become through the lapse 
ages, dating bach to the Quaternary period of history and the Ice 
Age, a race differing in many ways from the European. Formed of 
many branches, and coming from various quarters of the Eastern 
hemisphere, they have been fused into one Indian race, and this 
through the influence of the land, the climate, food, and mixture of 
dissimilar individuals—in other words, they are like a stream fed 
by many rivulets. Our generalisation is rather the opposite of the 
usual one, which describes India eamposed 0/many races and mat^ 
nationalities ; but we cannot see any substantial diflinrenee between 
a ftsjput, a Mahratta, rw a Sikh; and the difference betwaea many 
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Midaomeduis and Hindus is a diflbrenee, as ire have insisted, more 
of iMigiim than of race. 

Nor do we see at^ nason wAy in the more distant future th^ 
should not be fused into one uaHonuHty. The days are gone by when 
rival deities smashed each other's heads, and religion, if alUpotent 
in the past to separate people, may be unable to divide people 
united by a common patriotism and love of country. Ineffectual 
attempts were made in recent European wars to make it a war«cry, 
but these proved ineffectual. What has divided the Indian races 
more in the past than anything else, and prevented Indian patrio> 
tism, has been the caste system. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Lord Ampthill, whose sympathies for our suffering fellow-country* 
men in South Africa are but too well known, has once more 
drawn public attention in England in a letter to the Press to the 
position of Indians in the Empire generally and the situation 
in South Africa in particular. He holds that moral pressure should 
hasten the solution of a problem which is generally recognised 
to be one of extreme gravity to the Empire as a whole. He says 
that the British public have been lulled into a false sense of 
tranquility by the smooth assurances of responsible authorities 
in South Africa, but actually the situatiori is as serious as it has 
been at any time. He does not forget that the problem exists 
elsewhere, and is becoming more difficult in other places, but in 
South Africa, however, the matter has reached an acute stage. In 
clear but concise terms, he then desctibes the South African 
situation and the following portion from his letter will sliow what 
the actual situation there is. His Lordship says• 

Now, in South Africa, fresh hardships are being persistently 
imposed on our fellow Indian subjects. The old question of 
registration and restricted immigration remains in suspense and 
may possibly be settled in a satisfactory manner by the Union 
Parliament next spring, but other forms of persecution have been 
more boldly pursued, and while, possibly because the British public 
knows nothing about them the Imperial Government has done 
nothii^ to check them. It is the old story of allowing under 
British Government and under the British flag that which we did 
not allow when the country was under Boer rule. 

1 trust that you will kindly grant me space to explain the matter 
as Iwiefly as it is ponible to explain a long story and complicated 
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Law 3 of 1885 in the Tiftnsvaal, which wn puMd hf 
an alien Government with no Imperial obligations, was dea^neA 
to segregate all British Indians in locations, for purposes of resi* 
dance and trade alike, and it denied them the right to own fixed 
propoty. This harsh law, however, was not rigorously enforced 
as to Rgregation owing to constant British protests. After the War, 
the Transvaal Government attempted under British auspices to 
enforce the segregation provisions of the law and to make the pro- 
hilntion as to the ownership of fixed property effective. The 
Indians carried liie matter to the Supreme Court and succeeded 
in establishing their contention that they had a right to trade 
outside locations since compulsory residence in these locations was 
impossible. It is worth while to quote the following comments 
made by the Chief Justice on the occasion : “ It does strike one 
as remarkable that, without fresh legislation, the officials of the 
Crown in the Transvaal should put forward a claim which the 
Government of the Crown in England has always contended was 
ill^al under the Statute, and which in the part it has strenuously 
lesisted.’' 

Now, since it was found possible that a European should 
become the registered owner of fixed property on behalf of a British 
Indian, certain British Indian traders entered into arrangements 
with their European friends whereby the former retained the virtual 
ownership of the properties while the latter remained the nominal 
owners, and these agreements were held by the Transvaal supreme 
Court to be not illegal. The European traders, however, have persis¬ 
ted in their endeavours to compel British Indians to reside and trade 
in locations, and in these endeavours they have had the help 
of tlie local Government The owners of private townships were 
permitted by the Government to issue regulations setting forth the 
conditions of lease or sale of their properties, including a condition 
prohibiting any coloured person from residing thereon except in the 
capacity of a servant, and British Indians were included in the 
term “ coloured persons.” 

In 1906, the Vrededrop Stands Ordinance was passed in spifo 
of Indian protests, dispossessing Indian standholders and cmitaia- 
ing a provision that no “ coloured person ” should reside thweoa 
except os a domestic servant. In 1907 the Vrededrop Standi Act 
was passed, giving themretical compensation to tin evicted Indian 
residents but retaining disabling provisions as to nsiflence. 

'Fbe next step was the Gold Law of 1908^ wbicii made it 
unlawful for British Indiuis to reside outtide of a loeufion in 
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t»ocUmod mioing areas except as servants, and made it a crimiiia! 
oflteoa if they should do so or if any European should permit 
them to reside or trade on his property situated in such areas. 
The strong protest of the Indian community was ignored and his 
Maiesty*s Government submitted the Act for the Royal Assent. 

In 1908 and 1909 this policy of making life in South Africa 
impossible for Indians, whose right to be there had been fuliy 
established and admitted, was still further continued under the 
Tmvnships Amendment Acts. These Acts, read together with the 
Gold Law, provide in a subtle and indirect manner that the same 
prohibitions and penalties shall be enforced in regard to public 
townships. They provide further that leasehold rights may be 
exchanged for freehold rights, but that the latter are granted only 

0 

on condition that no coloured person other than a domestic servant 
be allowed to reside on township properties on pain of conSscation 
to the State of such properties without compensation to the owner. 
Now, there are cases in which the real owner is an Indian, residing 
and trading on the property, and it is against such cases that the 
new law is directed. I say that there are “ cases,” but 1 believe 
the fact to be that practically the entire British Indian population 
is resident in the gold mining areas or townships either, in a few 
instances, as virtual owners, or, in most cases, as tenants. The 
effect of this legislation will be to drive this Indian population 
into '* locations ” for the purposes of trade and residence, a policy 
against which the British Government protested both before and 
alter the war, but to which they have now assented since 1908. The 
only persons not immediately affected are a few Indian traders hold¬ 
ing leases of property, but they will only be immune until the expiry 
of their leases. The enforcement of the law will thus result in driving 
away most Indians from their homes, in the confiscation of the 
property of others, and in the virtual ruiil of the entire Indian 
population. The only possible alternative to compulsory residence 
in locations is the compulsory withdrawal, or shall we say banish¬ 
ment, from South Africa of the Transvaal Indian community 
without compensation. 

It really does seem extraordinary and incomprehensible that 
the Goveniment which affected to regard “ compulsory residence in 
locations ” as the test and proof of '* slavery ” in the case of the 
Qiinese should assent to the subjection of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects to these very same servile conditions. We have heard 
again and again that the policy of the South African Goremment 
Is only intended to prevent further Asiatic immigration and to 
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safeguard the interests of lawfully resident Indians t but it Is 
difficult to see how the facts which I have briefly sammarised can' 
be reconciled with such intentions. It is also difficult to see how 
the Imperial Government can refute the charge that Indians in 
South Africa are worse off under British rule than they were under 
Boer rule. 


JAPAN'S MESSAGE TO INDIA 

Under tlie abo\'e heading Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy contributes 
a very interesting article to the September number of the Indian 
Rtview, He says that several national characteristics may account 
for the success of Japan. These are as follow:— 

Open 'This is, perhaps, their most striking charac¬ 

teristic and, more than anything else, has been the secret of their 
progress. They have imported an army of foreign teachers into 
Japan, and have sent their students throughout the West in search 
of knowledge. All new theories of science and knowledge have 
been eagerly received. 

Inteiligenee.-~The Japanese are remarkably precocious, quick 
in perception and strong in memory. It is true that heretofore 
they have been lacking in power of analysis and in philosophical 
ability, but these defects have been due, not to deficient menial 
faculties but largely to their environment and to their former 
mechanical system of education. 

Patriotism .—Their love for their Emperor and their pride in their 
own land amounts almost to devotion, and in sometimes carried 
to excess. Perhaps no people in the world are so devoted to their 
country and so ready to act in unity for the welfare nf their land. 

Imitation .—In general the people are imitative rather than 
initiative or inventive. They do not however, blindly adopt, but 
skilfully adapt everything to their own needs. They seek the best 
throughout the world and appropriate it for themselves, but they 
seldom take anything without improving it 

Let us now gather up a few of the salient lessons which India 
may learn from Japan at this time 

Patriotism is the^rst lesson which India needs to leant from 
Japan. This has been the cause of Japan’s unity, the secret of her 
political advracement, and of her success, alike in war and peace. 
Patriotism in Japan means, not a blind praise of what is their owA 
and a hatred of all that is foreign, but a submission of ^ indivi¬ 
dual to the welfare of bis country. As a proaHneot Japanese 
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•peaking in Indn, said, " We do not say, * Whatever is Japanese 
is good* but * whatever is good shall be Japanese.’ We recognize 
our faults that we may conect them.” There are three elements 
in true patriotismthe spirit of love, loyalty to troth, and self- 
sacrifice. The word patriotism means " love of country." It spells 
love, not hate. It is born only as selfishness dies within us. And 
it CM thrive only in the soil of liberty. 

But love of country may be blind and misguided unless coupled 
with loyalty to trutii. 

The third element in true patriotism is self-sacrifice. And how 
sorely this is needed to-day. Reforms never come by waiting till 
things are easy and everybody moves at once. TItat time never 
comes. Some one must suffer first and lead the way. 

Patriotism must issue in action. There are things 
to be done, abuse to be set right, false customs to be removed. 
Here too India needs to learn from Japan the lesson of preparation 
and reformation. Her success was not won easily, nor in a moment. 
Many reforms were needed in Japan before she attained her sudden 
pre-eminence. There was the introduction of education j the 
elevation of womanhood; the breaking down of all social barriers, 
and the uplifting of the lowest outcastes to the full privilege of 
citizenship; and many other reforms. And this is the crying need 
of India to day. 

Emphasis upon the /rorZ/Vn/.—India is far more eloquent, but 
Japan is far more active; India is theoretical, Japan practical; 
While we strive to introduce industrial reforms, let us not forget 
that the distinctive feature of India is her religious sense, and that 
her mission to the world is spiritual. But this should not stand in 
the way of India’s industrial advance. 

As in the case of Japan, more of India’s students will have to 
be sent abroad for practical training. Technical and industrial 
and agricultural studies must receive a greater emphasis in India. 
Gymnastics and athletics should be further encouraged. New 
trades, new lines of manufacture, new ventures in commerce, must 
' be undertaken. Public confidence must be increased; and public 
confidence can only rest upon public honesty, commercial, official 
and personal, for every untruth delays the emancipation of India. 
Ci^tal also must be invested and money placed in circulation. 
Wealth hoarded or absorbed in jewels is one cause of India’s 
poverty. It is a talent buried in the earth, unused for India’s good. 
Debt apun is not only a result but a cause of poverty. Habits of 
economy must be praised. Indians cannot be the slaves of every 
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wasteful and eiqienstye tnaniage custom or tradition, if they ate to 
lire within their incomes. In a word, they must develop the prae* 
tical side of their natures, they must give earnest thought to 
industrial problems and ^ey must work. 

DemoeraQf attd Soaai Equality .—Japan to-day would never be 
in the forefront of civilised nations, could never have defeated 
Russia, nor have succeeded in peaceful competition with other 
nations if she had been a divided and caste-ridden nation. In unity 
lies the strength of all nations. There are social distinctions, of 
course, in every land, but in the most enlightened countries 
all men are given the rights of citizenship, equal oppor¬ 
tunities of education and advancement, the privilege of choos¬ 
ing their vocation and of ascending in the social scale. Individual 
worth and peisonal liberty are recognized, and progress becomes 
possible. But in India individuality has been crushed by caste. 
So caste must go if India is to advance. 

Ihe Position of Woman .—With the modern spirit of Western 
civilization, woman has been educated in Japan and uplifted. 
According to the Japanese Year Book oypr g6 per cent, 
of the girls of school-going age are in primary schools, while 
in India only seven women out of every thousand can read 
and write. Infant marriages are not permitted in Japan. In 
Japan girls marry at about the age of sixteen, while among the 
Christians in that land the age is said to be from eighteen to 
twenty j the men marry from twenty to twenty-five. By law, the 
minimum age for marriage is fifteen for women and seventeen for 
men. How long in India shall infant marriages be condemned 
and yet practised ? Again, in Japan widows are not doomed to a 
life of solitude and forbidden remarriage. Though divorce is too 
common, and the position of women is still far from ideal in Japan, 
widows are recognized as having rights as well as widowers. 

Religfous Li 6 eriy.—Whh an enlightened Sovereign and educated 
people, Japan has proclaimed liberty of conscience and religious 
toleration. Every man is permitted to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. It is not uncommon in Japan 
to see members of the same family belonging to different religions 
living in perfect harmony in the home. We cannot coerce the 
conscience without crushing the individual. Japan never advanced 
till she gave religious liberty. Even China to-day is turning from 
the worship of the past to the life of the futufe. India, like China, 
has long been chained to the past. India bmists of toleration but 
if a Brahman or Mahomedan wishes to change bit faith and to 
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beeomf a ChrisUao, m to adopt any other religion, what happens 
to him 7 Is this toleration ? Is this in keeping with modern 
civilisation 7 Let us have done with persecution and with blind 
prejudice, and leave every man free to choose his own religion and 
follow the highest that he knows. 


THE ANTIQUITY AND ORIGINAUTY OF 
HINDU aVXUZATZON 

Major J. B. Keith has contibuted another article besides 
tlie one we have already noticed, to the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, under the above heading in which he refutes the 
opinion of those who hold that Indian civilisation is neither very 
old nor original, and that the Hindus borrowed all their art, science 
and architecture from others. He says 

The story that India has nothing old, that she borrowed from 
all quarters, has been voiced by many authorities, and by none 
more so than by sp^ae who have been the pioneers in conserving 
her arts, and whose loss to India has been a great and irreparable 
one, notably Dr. James Fergusson, the historian of architecture. 
They are, we repeat, by no means singular, when we find an 
authority like Sir William Jones declaring that, in his opinion, 
Indian civilization was derived from Persia, and even connecting 
the name of the Indian laW'giver Manu with Menes, the Egyptian. 
With the exception of a few, such prevalent ideas as to the origin 
of Indian architecture, we have no intention to combat a tithe 
of the fallacies that have sought to rob India of its title to a 
high antiquity, or to be regarded as a great and original civilization 
of the ancient world. An undertaking of this kind would involve 
an amount of detail and a survey of the rise and development of 
various arts and sciences that we are not prepared to give, to say 
nothing of morality, relgion, and philosophy, all of which would 
require elaborate monographs in themselves. But when we hear 
the civilizations of Egypt and China dubbed indigenous " by such 
a well-known ethnologist and anthropologist as the late Dr. Daniel 
Brinton, and India denied the right to such a title, we seem to 
detect a great misconception of history and of human origins. And, 
consequently, we think we may be doing a service to our readers in 
showing how some of the fallacies have arisen. 

As you examine a Buddhist monument and observe the singular 
powers of observation that enabled a Hindu workman to note every 
insect and creeping thing, to depict plants in all stages of growth, 
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from the chrysalis germ to the matured state, your natural remark 
is^ “ ^^^t students of nature, and how well qualified to be dis* 
oiverers!” Nor does this conviction leave you when you become 
acquainted with Hindu art, whether in the plastic from or in Hindu 
littnature, religion, or philosophy; for you are abreast of powers 
that display a singular mastery over analysis, reasoning, and reflec¬ 
tion, with no mean logical aptitude. And not only is preparation 
for mental study elaborate in place, posture, and manner, down to 
breathing through the nostrils (not mouth), but you find yourself in 
presence of an amount of definition, classification, and refinement, 
that show the Hindus to have been not only close but subtle 
thinkers. We can picture a Rishi retiring to a forest or cave under 
the canopy of heaven, and searching for the "Atman” in an 
esoteric revelation—him that is beyond all and above all. 
And whatever we think of their terminology and copious use of 
numbers and terms on every line, their repetiiiun, manner of con¬ 
trast, and even contradiction, when discussing the most [wofound 
and subtle questions regarding Creation or cosmology, we are bound 
to confess that the Hindus are a singularly original people, not 
merely capable of elevated thoughts, but who, to use our own 
words, do everything in a manner different from the European, and 
who look at everything from a different standpoint or aspect. So 
that when the Europear psychologist refers to the human mind, 
"the same under every age and clime,” he is thinking of the 
" universal aspect,” not of the " diversified ” one, with which be 
has perhaps little acquaintance. Moreover, the law of universality 
itself entirely exonerates the Hindu from being a copyist. 

The law of universality so lucidly expounded by Dr. Robert 
Flint in his " Philosophy of Histoiy,” and which sees the human 
mind, when confronted with the same phenomenon, arriving at the 
same conclusions, as in the case of the Eleusinian mysteries found 
in both Greece and Mexico; in the equally strong analogies existing 
between the civilisations of Egypt, India, or Mexico; or the still 
more apposite examples which we find in the atom theory of the 
Hindu philosopher, Khanda and the Greek Democritus j in the 
Homeric and Grecian epics; or in the likeness, or rather traits of 
likeness, between the Vedanta philosophy of the Hindus and that 
of the philosophy of Plato. Nevertheless, we own it is a great 
puzsle to decide what is derived and what is not, seeing that every¬ 
thing is bound to have an antecedent, and, as we all know, Asiatic 
civilisation of historic times preceded that of Europe. 

Not only plants and animals—at lesat, the -majortty of them-* 
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went from the East to the West, but a large number of religious 
and philosophical ideas, as well as arts, followed in the same train. 
We are oim with our friend Arthur Lillie in much that he says about 
"Saiva,” or that India was the original habitat or the country 
which saw the genesis of many of our religious conceptions ; but one 
cannot agree with him when he tries to make out that Christianity 
was derived from Buddhism. 

We have always felt that the Schoolmen of the European Middle 
Age owed something to Brahman theology; nor would St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who owned Aristotle, the pagan philosopher, for his master, 
have denied the impeachment, perhaps, of owing something to the 
Brahmans. 

We are actually asked to believe by some of the sceptics that 
India, a land which had been richly endowed in prehistoric times 
was a species of terra incognita when other A&istic countries were 
far in the van of civilization. We can excuse two friends—the 
late Dr. Forbes Watson and Sir Purdon Clarke, the one a most 
reputable India House expert and the other an art director at 
South Kensington—for making statements about India, for they 
had no special knowledge, although it is almost incredible to think 
that Dr. Watson, even in a prosaic commercial monograph on the 
textiles, should have declared that the Moslems taught the Hindus 
the art of sewing. He could not have been aware that the Hindus 
were adepts in the use of every species of Neolithic needle—in 
iron, bone, and ivory—and that the eye of this needle—i.v., its 
form—is retained in the interstices which connect the columns of 
the great Sanchi colonnade in Bhopal. Nor could he have seen 
the Sanchi sculptures, carrying us back to a remote period, in which 
you 6nd sewn garments in every material—wool, cotton, brocade, 
and silk—or read of Site’s trousseaux in the great Hindu epic of 
the Ramayan. Even Sir Purdon Clarke can scarcely be excused 
for declaring that the wild Bedouin of the desert taught the long- 
civilized and highly polished Hindus 1 

We have reason to believe that the Mahomedans derived much 
of their medical knowledge from the Hindu, and it is well known 
that the Hindu quarry became a conveient quarry for them, in the 
same way as the Greek temple did to the Romans. The Moslem 
has his own virtues, but the majority of our countrymen, whose 
knowledge of India commences with the period of Mahomedan 
rule, are inclined to take a perverted view of Hindu art; and for 
the reason that their sympathies lie with a ruling and conquering 
race, like themsdves, celebratedSEor administrative talent. Not that 
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eilhcr Hahomedan or Saxon administration, which multiplwii 
individual rule, was superior in an economtcel point of view to 
Hindu rule under their community government. Attheiweaent 
day it is the rule to praise the Mahomedans at the expense of the 
Hindus, but it is fitting to remind our countrymen who rely so much 
on the Moslems, that “ Mahomedan ” is the name for a religion, 
not of a race, and that a large portion of the so-called Mahomedans 
are the descendants of Hindu converts to Islam, many of whom, 
as we can testify, preserve Hindu customs 

Among those who deride Hindu antiquity we are sorry to 
include Dr. R. Von Sliering, who, in his " History of the Aryans,” 
laughs at it. Von Shering’s sole authority for writing as he has 
done is the old stock one of men who write on second-hand testi¬ 
mony—viz., Heredotus, who, despite his voracity for information, 
could know little about India, and recorded no important fact 
outside the growth of cotton trees. Being lawyer, the Munich jurist 
was no doubt much impressed with the rise of international law 
which proceeded from Babylon, without doubt then the great 
emporium of commerce, and, as a consequence of it, law. We 
know that it is generally believed that the Babylonians were the first 
to build and propel ships, having watched the working of the fins 
of a fish; but what was there to prevent the same idea entering 
into the minds of other nations, when we remember that the ships 
were built on the principle of an enlarged river-boat found in both 
Egypt and India ? Babylon was only the commercial " hub,’ of 
the universe, but judging from what the Bible says of it—f.s., the 
prophets. 

We may mention here that Bailly gives the date of Indian 
astronomy as far back as 3111 b. c. This may be an exaggeiatimi, 
but there is no doubt the Hindus were early engaged in astronomical 
In observation. 

Until Aryan pretensions were challenged, the belief auts long 
circulated that these wandering nomads, who arrived in India about 
4000 B. c., arrived in the country with a large assortment of well- 
developed arts. On examination this turned out to be a delusion 
as is well known, for the Aryan dictionary had no words for the sea 
or agriculture, and it is an undisputed fact that the first lessons the 
Aryans received in agriculture was from the non*Aryans. 

Be this as it may, it is our conviction that the non-Aryans ware 
the people who pluited the seeds of Hindu dviMxation, onp of the 
first and mott useful of arts being agriculture and the subordinate 
arts dependent upon it. They were the people who first aceliovitized^ 
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or ratlm first domesticated, plants and animals, and made tliom 
iervteeable for the purpose of man. It was they who first itriga* 
ted the toil of India, and who first established the village com¬ 
munity, which in our opinion took the form of Lacustrian dwellings 
similar to those on piers in Switzerland. Nothing is lost in India 
and the form of old houses on piers may be seen on the Sanchi 
*l'&pe. 

We may not go with Prof. Oppert so far as he went wiien he 
avers that the original inhabitants of India evoked kingdoms, 
governments, and states, as well as arts, including commerce, but 
assuredly we are not with those who believe that Indian history 
dates from the time of the Brahman Rig Veda, 1400 b.c„ or with 
certain assumed authorities who aver, like the late Sir \V. \V. 
Hunter, that until the arrival of the Aryans the Indians— i, e., the 
non-Aryans—were a poor, despised people, who erected nothing 
heyond a few rude megalithic mounds. Agriculture gives birth 
to architecture, and if we cannot assign dates for the brick cities 
xA the Punjab, some of which were in existence at the time of 
Darius, 500 b. c., there is no reason to conclude that some of those 
cities were not in existence about sooo b.c. 

As the non-Aryans were the authors of many Indian cities, the 
Aryans carefully changed their names, just as the klahomedaii^ at 
a much later period, their own. They did something more, for 
they changed the names of workmen, who in by far the greatest 
number were non-Aryan, including miners, who discovered nearly 
all the mineral wealth of India 

The Brahmans not only defamed the non-Aryan men, but the 
nou-Aryan women and their status in ancient history. They were 
of a very bold and healthy type. We are uot quite ready to tra¬ 
verse the historian of architecture’s views on Indian architecture, 
which we will come to by-and-by, but will content ourselves by 
observing that the Asoka period (250 n. c.) is far too late for the 
beginning of Indian architecture. 

In the case of Fortress Gwalior, a citadel with which we were 
very intimate, we think he greatly underestimated the age of the 
fortress in putting it down to a. d. soo. We were familiar with 
most of its stones, and the cyclopean masonry to be encountered 
on iti western side indicated it to us as being a stronghold of great 
antiqttfty. 

We think that the old town of Gwalior, is quite as old as the 
eltles of the Punjaub. On its walls we have detected some veqr 
(dd re(W«Benlattons such, as Eve offorlng the forbidden fruit to 
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Adam, and one representing a man coming out of the capital of a 
column formed kA a crocodile. In askisg our Brahman assistant 
for an explanation, he at once replied : “Ths same as four Jonah 
in the arhal^s belly.’* 

If our memory does not fail us, Sir Alexander Cunningham 
came across buildings not unlike Egyptian enclosures in India, 
but we have not seen them, and are rather with the historian of 
architecture in being sceptical over their existence. At one time 
we thought the Jain statuary, some of which are covered with wigs 
“unknown in India, ’’ very Egyptian in appearance ; but however 
much we may feel that the origin of the Jains may never have 
been satisfactorily set forth, and, with Tod, see their worship in 
Arabia, and believe that they were amang the oldest of commercial 
agents, we have not been able ro identify them with Egypt. On 
the other hand, near Paroli, to the north of Gwalior, we meet 
enclosures with very primitive masonry, and with statues which 
rather refute Dr. Fergusson’s opinion, which he communicated 
to ourselves, that an eflSgy of Maya Devi, welbknown as Buddha, 
near Bhilsa, or Besnagar, was the oldest piece of sculpture in India 
The Gwalior Rock had been quarried for countless ages, the 
quarrymen being, as we said before, of non-Aryan race and 
Gwalior unmistakably being a non-Aryan fortress in its origin. 

As is well known, the Hindus knew something about agriculture, 
far more than the European Department seemed disposed to allow, 
as natural to a people who have lived on the land for untold cen¬ 
turies, whose ancestors discovered the value of plants and animals 
and were among the first to domesticate them. 'I'hey seem to 
have been acquainted with both soil and climate, to have under¬ 
stood implements best adapted for the working of the soil, so rich 
in some parts that in Malwa they dispensed with the use of manure 
for 2,000 years. As is well known, theg invented a very ingenious 
system of well irrigation, but what is not so generally known, in 
addition to tanks, had many canals, which cost the people practi¬ 
cally nothing. 

The local annalist of Gwalior, Kharj Rai, had referred to one of 
those canals, but many scouted its existence. It was the good 
fortune of the writer to confirm the truth of Kharj Rai’s statement 
and to rediscover the canal. More singular still, he found it made 
with cylindrical conduits, like a number of accentuated ginger-beer 
bottles joined together, and the complete du|dicBte of a Roman 
canal the writer found in Algeria, near Cherchal (ancient “ Julids 
^Gpesanea" ) in 1884. This is another of the many instaucet con- 
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tr«di«tQry pf Uie dfrWative theory and illustrative of the human 
utied vorkiog oe paiallel lines and producing the same thing. It 
wpi|)4 be perfectly futile on our part if we endeavoured, in support 
of the high antiquity of Indian civilization to give a titlie of the 
arte and sciences which the Hindus evolved and which stamp 
titem, or rather their civilization, as esUremely ancient as well as 
original. If we relied on no other art than *'dress,’* that alone 
would give them a unique title ; for we should have to go a long 
way back-*ayi into the grey dawn of civilization—to point to a 
lime when the Hindus were not well dressed, no matter whether 
lliey resorted tp the bark of trees or to the skins of wild animals. 
Already we have refuted a fallacy on this subject and drawn atten¬ 
tion to the use of not merely the iron, but the bone and ivory, 
nuedle. More than this, we have been acquainted in our time 
with the Indian “chamars,” or cobblers—i. e., shoemakers— one of 
the fear guilds of workmen in India who possess prehistoric tradi¬ 
tions and from wliom we learned something about leather tokens 
and a leather coinage. Attempts to deny Hindu antiquity in tlie 
mailer of dress are about as laughable as ilie attempt to saddle 
them with impurity in their mode of dress because certain men 
were utiable to appreciate the marvellous texture of their garments— 
webs of *' woven wind or the dexterity and precision of the 
Hindu sculptor, that had eyes to depict such fine work 1 As is well 
known, the Hindoos were not ignorant of geography, even if 
they wanted audacity or boldness, like the Chinese, who like Rob 
Roys may have crossed over to America, and who with the aid of 
*'m4gnet” which they dicovered, made voyages into Central Asia. 
In their land surveying they could not fail to know something of 
geigropby as well as geometry, just as their knowledge of numbers 
and hydraulics made them acquainted with building. 

We should he extremely grieved to see Hindu art effaced, the 
primary reason being that it is unique of its kind, more particularly 
that of architecture—not like English, the copy of the Greek or 
some other style, but Imcause it is purely indigenous, meeting allow¬ 
ance for universal salients in tlie dis^ibuUon of pans and common 
to all architeaiire. All its ornamental forms is culled from external 
lilafjiiti and Us naturalism is the very opposite of the Greek, which 
reflects their idealism. And we have ip Hindu architecture not 
alope disdnetive racial traits or national character, hut much that 
is diatinctive in the history of Hipdu civilizatipn-Hbe bmily limit 
as distinct from Wertem individualisns, and, ahon Ml, the reUgion 
of the people. It is a veritable hiatory p( Hindn csviUaatioa. 
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When we look at an architectural column, we have to ncrtice, not 
only the beauty of the ornament, so different from our own, but 
because it preserves the memory of the Hindu epic in its capital, 
or the war of the Pardu Brothers. 

We have heard the lighting of a Hindu building found fault 
with, and yet we know tliat when the Emperor Baber visited the 
Gwalior Palace, he was not only impressed with the coolness of the 
subteranean chambers, constructed on the same principle as in 
Babylon, but be declared that, after he had got accustomed to 
these chambers—I*, v., after a few minutes—he saw clearly! It 
was the practice of the Hindus, full of the poetry of the East, to 
admit light into a palace or tomb through double corridors of 
beautiful perforated screen-work, and its effect at the mystic hour 
of sunset, with the light thrown in diminished quantities into a 
tomb, is one that no one of appreciation can forget. And yet, 
strange to say, a Philistine of a subordinate in the “ Public Works ” 
thought he might improve Hindu acoustics by supplying the 
Gwalior Palace with English panes of glass for windows, forgetting 
that the object of an Indian architect in a warm country ought 
to be that of diminishing both the light and the heat. The great 
Karli, or Buddhist cave temple, on the Poonah Road has not 
only been described as a fine illustration of lighting from the 
ceiling, but the parent of " the dim religious light ” subsequently 
introduced into the Byzantine church and the Gothic cathedral of 
Europe. And yet there are men who deny the Hindus originality 
in their ideas and thought! The effect of introducing light from 
the ceiling was that it fell upon and illuminated the sanctuary 
when the main body of the temple was left in gloom. 

As this does not aspire in any way to be even an epitomized 
account of Indian arts, but a sh'ght effort to defend both the 
antiquity and originality of Hindu civiliation, we are compelled 
to pass over a multitude of subordinate arts that are the outcome 
of agriculture and architecture, and confine ourselves to a few 
special reflections on the last art, having particular reference to the 
opinions of the historian of Eastern architecture. Dr. James 
Feigusson. At the same time, before continuing our subject, we 
cannot forbear saying a few words about Indian commerce. Allow 
ing barter to be one of the oldest instincts of mankind, its devdop* 
ment, of course, is dependent upon the discovery products and 
bringing the arts to maturity. We may take it as perfectly certain 
that a considerable internal trade was evolved in India during the 
time of the non>Aryana, and with the Babylonians not later than 
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tooo B.<c.| for a simple people like the Indians could not have 
ccmsumed a tithe of their production. Babylon was a great manu¬ 
facturing centre, like Tyre or modem London of our own day, 
but it produced little, and we have ample evidence that raw material 
from India reached it in considerable quantity. It would not 
surprise us to know that it drew upon India foT its shipbuilding 
material, seeing that it even imported walking-sticks from that 
country. As to commerce with Egypt, we must speak with more 
caution. The two countries were physically united by a coast-line 
in the Tertiary Age, and when we hear of a line from South-East 
Africa to Cairo and a perfected overland railway to Hindustan, the 
thought of history repeating itself immediately recurs to our mind. 
Already Indian emigrants are flocking to Natal, and the African 
continent, we are convinced, will in the future be the theatre for 
the solution of many questions, the primary one being India’s 
congested population. There had been a very active intercourse 
between the Far East and Africa from prehistoric times, far more 
than people imagine, and the Indian land had been prolonged far 
down into the Southern Sea, so that intercourse between the two 
continents was rendered, comparatively speaking easy, and from 
an early historical period we know the intercourse continued. Uow 
the Negroids and Australoids, who were among the first Indian 
emigrants, reached India we hesitate to form an opinion. Then be 
it known—for we have it on the authority of Humboldt—that the 
Hindus understood the monsoons from the oldest period, and there 
is rather a turbulent tribe, called the Moplahs, in Malabar who 
carry on intercourse with Africa to this day. The Egyptian connec¬ 
tion with India must have been very active, as the Thebes inscrip¬ 
tion bears out, regarding Indian imports. We cannot say, as one 
versatile writer has declared, that Egypt imported Indian tamarind 
wood for coffins; but it has now been demonstrated by Professor 
Keane that the gold of Ophir, over which at one time there was a 
fruitless controversy, did not come from India, as Eastwick and 
many writers imagined, but from South-East Africa—•/.«., Rhodesia. 
But Dr. Keane mentions it was transferred to a port in the Red Sea 
by Indian ships." 

Blessed with great rivers or estuaries for facilitating commerce, 
on which were situated great commercial towns, with ample building 
material and factories for the construction of anchors, we see no 
reason to assume that Indian commerce should not be quite M old 
as the Bgytian. And the commerce was fed by a chain jgi valiatiA,, 
local industriqi to which Rg^pt vii|i stranger. ettionists 
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-#htt carried the Buddhist tetlgida to Java arid erected tbc Ksttlp- 
lurM of Bodo Bodor mutt have been tmnipotted in ihipl. ImBati 
harbonrs night have been better^ but tltey eould not have been lo 
ccmtenplible Ivhen, in Marco Polo's time, a fleet of ships was seen 
in Calicut. 

And, speaking of originality, what can be mOre ingmious 
than the catamaran boats that mount the Madras surf, or the 
Burmese boats, which are equal to the "boar” on the Sittang River 
in Burntah ? Indian commerce is a subject that would require a 
monograph in itself, so that we must reluctantly curtail our remarks. 
Architecture is quite suflicient for the ai^ument we seek to advance 
It has been objected that the Hindus were indiflCrent engineers ; 
nor do we apologize for their scant knowledge in this respect. 
Unaccustomed to use the true arch (not that they did not know it, 
as alleged) their bridges were poor ; and yet we pointed out that 
they know the cantilever principle many centuries before Sir John 
Fowler appropriated it. 

The Jewish historian Graetez is distinctly wrong in saying that 
the Mosaic code was the first to proclaim the sanctity of life \ for 
what about the Asoka Edicts, 240 b. c., those glorious beacons 
which contained a message of fraternity for all species? No 
morality rises higher than the Christian code, and yet it is a matter 
erf wonder that our Sublime Teacher made no allusion to animal!^ 
when we think that the jains had hospitals for them long before 
Christianity. The Hebrews may not have been worse than other 
races, but it was not a commendable thing to tie foxes tails and 
then set fire to them ] 

General Cunninghum, the reputed Pali Scholar had little sym¬ 
pathy with art. Hence we need not wonder that he should have 
argecd with Dr. Fergusson in the extraordinary opinion, for which 
there is not a vestige of foundation, " that the Greeks taught the 
Hindus sculpture.” We should have thought that the wherfe history 
of idolatry in Asia (the Jews carried about with them household 
gods), together With the history of pantheism in Egypt and India, 
would have negatived such an opinion. 

Many people charge the Hindu with copying the dieHystoHed 
houses of the Babylonians, but why use the word " copy ” ? Both 
worshipped the mountain, on which the Unity of the Godhead was 
supposed to rest. And^t was there that the predecessors of the 
Persians, the Hindus and Pelasgians, foretiiiMiets of the Hindus, 
resorted " to worslup a God in a temtfle not made with handit” We 
cannot ex^in how what is called certain Assytiahiama and Pet* 
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aianitms found their way on the Sanclii monument, and originated 
the calumny that it was the practice of the Hindus to borrow from 
all quarters. This was far ihote ttue of Assyria, and Persia is of 
the first who borrowed its civilization from Babylon and the latter 
from Assyria, but not of the Hindu. As part of Persian India, it 
it Impossible to say what the officials of tiiO Bmpire would do when 
we remember what a medley of soldiers of various nations, inclu* 
ding Hindus, accompaniod Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. Far 
more profitable and more to our purpose is it to note—and we speak 
from a long study of the arts of India and of foreign influence in 
that country—is that it resolves itself into three categories: nit, 
transient, and destructive. Outside a few applied science, what 
has the Hindu borrowed from Europe in past centuries? More¬ 
over, it is in the experience of everyone who has studied the his¬ 
tory of Egypt, India, or Greece, that the moment these countries 
came into contact with their surroundings they evolved an art 
purely Egyptian, Indian, and Grecian. Nor is it altogether correct 
on the part of Sir Henry Maine to have written that Greece is the 
only country where art was endemic. We must not judge India by 
our own Saxon Civilization, which borrowed from all quarters, and 
has been doing so in modern times, as witness Archbishop Trench’s 
“ Slang Dictionary.” We are the authors of a great and monu¬ 
mental work in India, but our fatal mistake has been to undervalue 
indigenous power. The Romans thought they had destroyed it 
in Algeria, ancient Mauritania, but look at the country now, where 
the indigenous arts thrive better than tlie imported ones. Our 
matured conviction is that India is the seat of very ancient civiliza¬ 
tion, and whether we look at its sociology, its psychology, its arts, 
its moral, religions, or philosophical ideas, we see traits of much 
originality. 
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THE REUGIOT AND CUSTOMS OP THE MUNDAS 

« 

1. RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 

In a previous article, we gave an account of the doctrinal side 
of the Religion of the Mundas. In the present article, we shall 
give an account of the ritualistic side of that religion. As the 
spirits of deceased ancestors—the presiding deities of the household 
(flfVhia^gako)t’~ue worshipped by Munda house-holders, each in 
the sacred tabernacle or adiag of his own house, so the presiding 
deities of each vill^[e bongako) are worshipped by the Pahan 
or village-priest in the sacred groves or Sarnas of the village. 

Almost all the public religious festivals of the Mundas are 
celebrated with the object of securing the blessings of the gods on 
their agricultural operations, their hunting excursions, their cattle 
and their own health. Hardly a month of the year passes in which 
the Munda has not some religious festival or other to celebrate. We 
shall here give a brief account of the several religious festivals 
observed by the Mundas. 

(i.) The Mage This festival is celebrated on the day 

of the full-moon (Purnima) in the month of Pous (January). The 
Mundas call the month of Pous by the name of Mage, and the 
month of Magh by the name of Gola Mage. The spirits of deceased 
ancestors—the household Gods of tlie Mundas—^are the main 
objects of worship at this festival. Now that the Munda house¬ 
holder has garnered his winter harvest and is happy in an abund¬ 
ance of grain and liquor, the head of every Munda family after 
having fasted the previous day and performed ablutions offers up 
prayers to his household deities {ora bongako) at the t^ing 
of his house as follows: “May we all, young and old, keep well in 
mind and in body. May our cattle thrive. May neither tigers 
attack us nor stubs and stumps of trees nor thorns hurt us when 
we enter the jungles to gather wood for fuel. May we not fall down 
into pits in the jungles. May we go about our work in health. 
May we have plenty to eat and drink. May we have enoi^h to 
entertain our relatives and friends with and to pay oar dan (rents 
and taxes) to landlords and to rulers.” After the worship at the 
ndlsig, all the members of the family as well us the servants of the 
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house sit together and have a hearty meal of riceflour-bread, friep 
rice {ehiura) molasses and—in well-to-do families—curds {dcM 

or odasi) and even milk. Servants are released from their yearly 
engagement, and, for a few days after the festival, go about visiting 
their families and relatives who entertain them with more than ordinary 
warmth and liberality. About a fortnight after the Mage festival, 
servants are engaged afresh by the Mundas for the ensuing year. 
The contract of service and employment is made botli in the case of 
old servants and new servants in the following manner: Either 
the master or the mistress of the house, will drop a little oil on 
the ground, and then pour a little oil on the head of the intending 
servant {dhangar), and finally put down the oil-cup with oil in it 
on the ground. The dAa»gar will now take up the oil-cup and 
anoint his own person with the oil. Along with the oil either one 
anna in cash, and in some villages, one pai/a of rice, or, in other 
villages, two bamboo hair-combs, are given to the dAaugat, And 
the contract is now complete. This ceremonial engagement of 
servants is observed even by nou-Mundari masters in the Munda 
country. 

(II.) Fagu Festival. —^This festival corresponds to the Holi 

festival of the Hindus. On the evening preceding the full moon 
in the month of Falgun (March-April) the young Mundas of the 
village plant a small erendi tree {Palma ChrisH or Riams 
Communis, the castor-oil plant) on the road leading to the village 
dari (spring). This castor-oil plant is covered over from top to 
bottom with straw, and finally set fire to. When it is all ablase, 
a number of young hlundas run towards the castor-oil plant and 
with shouts of merriment, cut it down with their axes. The next 
day, most Munda young men of the village go out to the forest 
singing fapi songs and playing on their drums and tom-toms. In 
the forest, they cut down a semar (Bombax malabaricum) tree, and 
and go back with it to tlie village, singing the well-known song 
beginning *‘Madkam Jaer do Senderai Senojana.* When they 
approach the village, the remaining young men and mmdens of 
the village go out to meet them. And then all return to the village 
singing and dancing theya/i dance. They at once proceed to the 
spot where the castor-oil plant had been burnt and there plant a 
branch of the semeur (M.| edel) tree and cover it over with straw. 
Then the Pahan or village-priest is called to the place. A black 
hen is sacrificed. And to all the Bongos or deities presiding over 
the woods, the hills, the streams, the fields and the groves — to the 

*This song was pablishsd in a pieviow issne of this Jounsl. 
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r#4t u/euti ti'ORib 

“KlrikM JWi Mm Ripn CIuikM. Uw Bum Bon^ Mm tWi 
Bqogs, U)9 &|4r» (Hg) Bwti, t|i« pesauli, Cbgfwimi, Ckvmw^ 
Naet Biiidi Aec.. Uie Paiian makai joint ofeiings of Him 
pri«M of rice>fl«ittr-l)rw<li one pot of rico-beer (tA% awl tbo black 
lun, awl prays for iuccew in buntiiw* Then the tree is 
set btc to and cut dovo with an axe. Pifferent pieces of tlw tiM 
are thrown away in the four directions of the compass. Now the 
whole party go singing and dancing to the boose of the viUafe* 
Pahan and there they are treated to a pitcberful d ?ice>beer. 
On their return home, the bead of each family worships the spirits 
of his departed ancestors with offerings of bread and rice>beer 
tnaide the odotg of his bouse. Next day all the young men of the 
village go out into tlie juntas on an hunting eacutsioo. 

( 111 .) Ba-/>0ro6 (fiowv^feasi ).—This festivali also haoim as 

the Sarhul^ is cele^aled in the month of Chait, when the sal*broes 
are in flower. On tlie fifth day of Uie moon in Chait, a quantity 
of sal-flowers me gathered and taken to the Sarna or sacred grove, 
and laid at tlie fopt of the Jaber Sarna tree. I'here tlie Pahan, 
who has been fasting since the previous day, worships all the gods 
of the klunda pantheon, and the Cliandi Bonga in paiUcular, and, 
in the presence of the assembled Mundas sacrifices a number of 
fowls. Food is cooked in new eartbenpots at the Sarna. The 
worship at the Sarna over, the vUbigers return home singing, 
dancing, beating their drums and tom-toms, and carrying cal* 
blossoms in their hands. The head of each family abn worships 
the buusehold god«*^the spirits of departed ancestori«-*in the 
ading of his own bouse. At tbeir meals that day Uie Ifundaf'use 
only sal-leaves as (dates, as cups, and even as seats. Plenty of cooked 
urid pulse, rice and rice-beer is consumed in eaoli Munda family 
that day. The following morning, the viUage-/\iA(in wUh 
a number of &i/-flowers used at the or worship on the 
previous day, visits each bouse in the village, inserts a bunch 
of Sal-hlossoms into the door or roof of each iiouse and receii^ a 
small (lerquisite (from half an anna to two annas) (com each bunily. 
{n ilie afternoon ope female member of escb Idunda fiiroily in the 
village will go to the Pidian's house wiUi a Jcf of water and a 
little oil. Bach woman will on arrival wash the Pabm's feet, 
anoint him with oil, and wash bis feet again. The Pahan nMkC 
a present of two jars of rice-beer to the Mimda women of the 
village. On the dinr of the oi the dbrAw/, aa weUas on the 

day preceding it, no Munda wilt handle hts (dough or othmwise 
work in his fieldt. 
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(IV) , Zlk ■ SoH'A^ Po$vd,-^T\x\M Cestival it celebrated in the 
month of Baisak or Jailh (April-May), on the day preceding that' 
on which the villagers commence sowing paddy in their fields. 
There is no public worship on this occasion, but the head of each 
family worships the household gods—the spirits of deceased 
ancestors,—as well as other deities, at bis own adUng. 

(V) . ?%£ BatauU op Kadl(/a.^Tha sacrificial feast is cele¬ 

brated in the biginniog of Asarh (June) just before the transplanta¬ 
tion (ropa IX roa) of paddy seedlings commences in the village. 
The Pahan who baa been fasting since the day preceding, sacrifices' 
fowls at the Jaher Sarna of the village, and with offerings of rice- 
beer, tlje leaves of the Mama plant (Marua-sag), Gandhart-sag, 
and the sacrificed fowls, worships all the bongas or deities of the 
Muiidas. ; The fowls are cooked, and other food (boiled rice, sag,) 
ts prepared at the Sarna where all the Mundas of the village have 
a sumptuous feast. Finally the Pahan is taken home in state. Such 
of the villagers as go with the procession up to the Pahan’s bouse, 
are there given rice-beer to drink. 

(VI) . The iSTamw.—This festival is celebrated only in certain 
Munda families, and appear to have been borrowed by the Mundas 
originally fiom their Hindu neighbours. The Pahan or village-priesti 
has nothing to do with it. On the eleventh day of the moon in the 
month of Bhado (August-Septemfaer), the head of the family 
celebrating the festival, brills two branches of the Kamm (Nanciea 
parvi-folia) tree and, in the evening, plants them side by side in the 
courtyard (racha) of his house. He then makes offerings of milk, 
gku. (darified butter), and bread made or rice-flour, to the gods. 
Either on his courtyard or close by his house, singing, dancing and 
uproarious drumming go on all the night through. K$xt morning, 
the Karam branches are earned in procession by a number of 
young men with songs and music, and thrown into a tank or a strMim, 

(VII) . Masai.—This festival, like the Karam, has beei} 
borrowed from the Hindus. On the Dasabara (Bijoya Oasami) 
day (which comes on generally in the month of Aswin and spme 
times in Kariik), the Mundas celebrate this festival not by any 
public worship, but by singing and dancing only. It is only in a 
few Munda families that goats are sacrifice and the om bongakt^ 
(household gods) and other deities are worshipped by the head of 
the family on this occasion. 

(VllI). Rohm &ng Bonga. —This is the Kharihan Puja festival 
celebrated in Agrhan, in the Pahan’s threshing floor. No villager 
will thresh his paddy before this festival is celebrated. 
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(IX) . Jam Nawa. —This is, strictly speaking, not a religious 
festival, nor is it observed by the Mundas in general. It is only 
in some localities that the Mundas have adopted the Hindu custom 
of celebrating with certain ceremonies the “ eating of the new rice ” 
in the month of Bhado or Aswin (September-October) or, sometimes, 
even later. Chiura made of new rice is eaten with milk or curds 
and molasses. Rice*beer is, ol course, freely drunk. The Pahan 
and some villagers each sacrifice a fowl in his own house. 

(X) . 27u Jnd Parob. —The Ind festival is celebrated by the 

Mundas in a few villages only generally in villages of which the 
landlord is a Nag-bansi. Two poles of lal wood are posted on the 
ground, and a cross-pole, also of sal wood, passes horizontally through 
two holes in the two perpendicular poles. Through a hole in the 
middle of this cross-pole, again, the Ind-pole, which is a very long 
sdl-post, is made to stand upright on the ground, parallel to the 
other two perpendicular poles. On the top of this central Ind-pole 
a huge cage-like thing like the tajia of the Maharrum, is put up. 
This is covered up with a white cloth, supplied by the landlord of 
the village. The Ind-pole is taken down on the seventh day afier 
it is planted. On the first day, the Pahan sacrifices a goat and on 
the last day he offers up rice-beer to the gods. '1 his festival is 
celebrated in memory of the first Nagbanti chief. 

(XI) . The This festival is celebrated in the month 

of Kartick (October-November). On the day of the new moon 
in Kartik (Kartik-amawas), Munda owners of buffaloes remain 
fasting the whole day. In the evening the buffaloes and other 
cattle are brought home and lamps lighted near them. The mis¬ 
tress of the house takes up a handful of arua rice from a plate and 
throws the rice on the back of the buffaloes and other cattle by 
way of chuman (benedictory kissing ). At the door of the buffalo- 
shed, a black fowl is sactified and the fowl and rice-beer are 
offered up to the Gorea Bonga^ the deity presiding over cattle. A 
lamp is kept burning the whole night in the buffalo-shed. Next 
morning, the hoofs of the buffaloes, oxen, cows and calves are 
washed by the mistress of the house with water, and rice-beer is 
then sprinkled over their hoofs. Again the master of the house 
will sacrifice a fowl at the door of the buffalo-shed. This time 
it is a red cock that is offered up to the deity. The buffaloes are 
then anointed with ghee (clarified butler), and the oxen, the cows and 
the calves with oil. Plenty of rice and utii pulse boiled together, is 
now given to the buffaloes and other cattle to eat. Finally, the 
buffaloes, the oxen, the cows, and the calves are all bedecked with 
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yellow flowers of the marigold (calendula) species, aud sent out 
to the'pasturage. 

rXII). IJie Soso Bonga festival.— Last of all, we come to 
the only festival in which the ghost-finder —the Mati or Depnra— 
oflfeiates as priest. This Deona or Mati may be, and often is. a 
noQ-Mundari by birth. The Soso Bonga festival is not a public 
one, but u celebrated in such Munda families only as choose to 
do so. On a certain day in the mCnth of Bhado, the Mati or 
Deonra sits down on the courtyard of the house, and with coal- 
dust, red earth, and rich-flour draws a figure on the ground as in 
the annexed illustration. The egg of a fowl is placed in the centre 
of the figure and to this egg is attached a Soso or Bhehoa slip split 
at one end. The Deona then takes a winnowing-fan (sup) con* 
taining a quantity of ama rice, and chants a long-winded Mundari 
song in which the story of Sing Bonga and the twelve Asur |;>rothers 
and thirteen Deota brothers * is related. After offering up 
prayers to the Soso Bonga, the Deona (or Deonra) will saljute 
(johar) everyone present. Then all present drink rice-beer, and 
the Deona eat up the yolk of the egg along with a cup of ili ( rice- 
beer ). On the following morning, the master of the house will 
plant the branch of the Sosoorbhehoa tree ( semicarpus anacar- 
dium ) and a branch of the Keond tree, in the middle of each of 
his paddy fields. 

II. Dances. 

All the essentially Mundari religious festivals with the 
single exception of. the Kadkta have each its appropriate 
dance und songs. And music invariably accompanies the dancing 
and singing. The principal classes of Mundari songs and dances 
are the Mage or Jarga, the Jadura, the Japi, and the Lahsua 
or Karam. The Mage dances and songs begin from after the 
Sohorai festival in Kartik (Octobe^November) and continue 
right up to the Kolom Sing Bonga and the Mage festivals in Aghan 
or Pans (December). The songs and dances of the last fortnight or 
so, are especially known as the Jarga. From after this the Jadur 
and Gena songs and dances are taken up and continued up to the 
Sarhui <» Boi-parob festival in Chait (MarcH-April). One Gena 
is sung after every two /adura songs. After the Sarhui festival, 
the /ff/f or hunting songs and dances are taken up and continued 
for two or three .weeks, during which period the Munda youth 
have their principal hunting excursions. Then follow the Isdisua 
or Karam dances and songs which.go on right op to the Sohorai 
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feitival in Kartik (October>November). Thus, die Mundes have 
a regular ' round of still-returning ’ dances all the year through. 
These dances are classified by the Mundas, according to the 
different postures'of the body in dancing, into two classe»--naniety 
the ' Tingu Susun-ko' or the standing-dances and the *Ungod 
Susunko’ or the stooping-dances. The 'Tingu Susun, again is 
subdivided into the 'Nir susun* or running-dance and the 'Tingu- 
susun ’ proper. Thus, the ' Jadur * dances in which the dancers stand 
upright and run in a circle from right to left, are ' Nir-Susunko ’ or 
'running dances* whereas the Gena and the Japi dances in which the 
dancers move at a more moderate speed in a circle in the former, 
and in a straight line at the latter, are ' standing dances * (Tingu* 
Susunko) proper. The Lahsua or Karam songs are * stooping 
dances ’ (Ungud-Susun-ko), in which the dancers join hands, stoop 
forward, and form themselves into an arc of a circle. Towards 
the centre of the circle they advance with graceful steps and then 
retire backwards in the same bending posture, all the time the 
dancers slightly moving toward the left so as to complete the 
circle in some time. Two sub-divisions of the Karam dance are 
the Khemta in which the movements are very slow and gmceful, 
and the Bin-sari which is played from cock-crow to sunrise and 
in which the posture is more erect than in the other Karam 
dances. In some of the dances, we have pantomimic represen¬ 
tations of agricultural operations such as reaping. It is not religious 
exultation or the pleasure of the performance alone that prompt 
these dances. Social joy and merriment also finds rythmic 
expression in the steps of the dance. There are special dances 
for marriage-festivals. One of these marriage dances {^Arandi- 
Susunko) is the Dam-kach. 

111. SVPSRSTITIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. 

Bamta Bongos. —The religious festivals described above arc 
connected with the worship of the beneficent deities, the Manita 
Bongas, of the Munda pantheon. There is a second class of spiritual 
beings who are sometimes roused to mischievous activity, and are 
therefore called the Bamta Bongas, spirits who require to be 
appeased. The proper persons to appease these spirits are the 
Deonas, Najos and Matis to whom we referred in connection with 
the Soso Bonga festival. These ghost-finders employ many occult 
methods to ascertain which spirit has been offended in any 
particular case. One of the principal methods is the following:*~When 
a person is the victim of the wrath of some such offended 
spirit, he goes with some ama rke and a small quantity of oil to 
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one of these ghost-anders. The latter takes the ml and the rice 
lights a small earthen-lamp with this ml, and places the rice on a 
winnower (sup). He now concertrates his gaze on the light of 
the lamp. After watching the dame intently for a few minuter, 
the ghost-Bnder chants his m or incantations in which all 
the spirits are named, and at each name a few grains of rice 
from the winnower are thrown into the Bame. As soon as the 
Bame flares up to more than its accustomed height at the 
name of a spirit, that particular spirit is believed to have 
caused the affliction. And the appropriate sacrifices for propitiat¬ 
ing the offended spirit are named by the ghost finder. 

ffVAA-m^.-^’i'he Mundas are great believers in the power of 
the evil eye. And in cases of repeated sickness in a family or among 
the cattle of a family, witch-craft is suspected, and the witch finder 
—■the Sokha, Mati, or Bhagat—is appealed to for detecting the 
witch. The afflicted person with a few neighbours arrives at his 
house with some armi rice and a few pice. The Bhagat lights a 
fire, and when the smoke rolls up and curls around him, he 
begins by slowly chanting his mantras and quietly swaying his body 
till at length he works himself to a state of frenzy and declares lie 
has seen the witch who has roused up a particular spirit to afflict 
his clients. The spirit, too, is named as also the sacrifices 
required to appease him. The party now return to their village, 
hold a panehayot^ before whom the offender is summoned, and lie 
ia required to pay as a fine the cost, often estimated liberally, 
of the sacrifices necessary to appease the infuriated spirit. In case 
of denial of guilt and refusal to pay the fine demanded, the sus¬ 
pected witch is not unoften severely thrashed, dispossessed of his 
lands, and in some cases driven out of the village. In times within 
living memory, people accused of witch-craft, but denying the 
charge, were sometimes beaten to death. Since the establishment 
of the British Government, however, matters have improved 
immensely, and instances of such extreme violence have become 
rare. 

Si^fstitious beliefs about diseases .—Generally Nasan Bcmgas 
and some other evil spirits are believed by the Mundas to bring 
on diseases. Diseases of the skin, particularly leprosy (which is of 
three kinds, namely, ' Berel-sud,’ ' Ror sud,* and ' Fundi sud') 
are believed to be caused by the Nt^Bras. When a roan bathes 
in, or uses the water, of a tank, stream or spring which is haunted 
by the Nage-Eras, he is sure to contract the disease. Madneai or 
lunacy (M. Batu) is believed to be caused by one^i own biut (Ayega 
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Bonga) when the latter has been somehow offended. Cholera and 
diarrhoea (lai-dul) are caused by the Rog-Bonga or Deb-Mai, idio 
has to be propitiated with sacrifices and offerings made to her, 
outside the village*limits. 

Itls not howevert evil spirits alone who bring on disean. Wicked 
men too can cause them by magic. Thus Rheumatism (tanarom) 
of the lower limbs, may be caused by an enemy gettii^ hold of a 
little dust of one’s feet (Janga-dura) and uttering some magical 
incantations over it and sacrificing a fowl or making offerings 
arua rice over the dust. 

The origin of certain diseases however are ascribed to physical 
causes, occasionally quite fanciful. Thus epilepsy (hanab gonoi) 
is said to be caused by two insects (tijukin) inside the brain-matter. 
When the two insects fight each other, the man falls down in 
a swoon. Head-ache (bo-hasu) is attributed to a poison (bishi) 
from the liver or rather bile (n'nW) ascending to the head. 

IV. SOME OTHER BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. 

(i) EcHftt .—An eclipse of the Sun or the Moon is attributed 
by the Mundas to the emissaries (peadas) of Sing Bonga (God) 
surrounding the Sun or the Moon for the debts of the Mundas. 

During an eclipse, the Mundas bring out of their houses all 
implements or other things in which there is any metal. These 
implements (such as ploughshares, brass utensils, arrows with iron 
points) are exposed outside the houses so long'as the eclipse lasts. 

(if) Oftdka .—This most terrible practice of' Ondka ’ or human- 
sacrifice has now almost died out. But it is said that in a few families 
the practice has not altogether been given up. The practice, if it 
still exists, is observed with the greatest possible secrecy. Human 
sacrifice is said to be offered to an offended deity when the ghost 
finder, the Mati or * Deonra,' declares that such and such a kJiut or 
evil spirit has brought on the disease. It is believed that the victim 
is decoyed at dead of night into the house of the sacrificer by the 
offended spirit himself. And in that unearthly hour the victim is 
conducted into a deep jungle or to the secluded bed of a hill-stream, 
or other secret place, by the man for whose benefit the sacrifice is 
intenited, with three or four friends or relatives. The friends seise 
the victim by the hands and the leg^ the man whoofiiNrathe 
sacrifice invokes the blessings of the gods and especially of the 
offended spirit, sprinkles a little rice on the victim, and dashes 
his axe on the victim’s neck. A little blood of the victim and a 
second finger of his hand are taken home, after the corpse is 
secreted either under the ground or in some pit or other secret 
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place. The blood aad the finger are taken into the aiing of the 
sacrificer’s house. After prayers are offered at the ading, the 
blood and the finger, it is said, are interred in the floor 6f the 
ading. 

V. GAMES 

A large variety of games have been always popular with 
Munda boys and girls. Conversion to Christianity, now on the 
increase, does not impair the Munda’s love of sport. On the 
other hand, under the excellent guidance of European Missionaries, 
Cliristian Munda boys have formed excellent hockey teams, 
and are further developing their other national games and 
sports. The .Munda’s games may be roughly divided into three 
classes, namely, (i) Athletic Sports, (a) Popular Juvenile Pastimes, 
and (3) Dramatic Games. We shall describe one or more instances 
of each class. 

(a) ATHLETIC SPORTS 

(1) Phodi. —A principal indigenous athletic game of the 
Mundas is the ‘Phodi’ which is a kind of Hocaey. This is generally 
played in the day-time in winter. The ball is picked up by- a player 
on one side. A player from the other side comes and confronts 
him. The first player throws the ball into the air, and both players 
simultaneously strike at it. Thus they go on till the ball is driven 
to one or other of two fixed boundaries (goals). ' Phodi ’ matches 
are now played between two Villages. 

(fi) KhaH ,—^This game is also played in the day-time. Often 
on a summer noon you meet with a group of Munda boys playing 
this game in some shady spot. Against a peg fixed at some 
distance, the player propels a small flat piece of wood by holding 
a short stick upright behind it and striking this sharply with a 
third stick. 

Among other indigenous athletic sports may be mentioned the 
' gobar-hot-kok-hel,* the ‘ chengnal,’ and the * har-dang.’ 

ip) JUVENILE GAMES 

Among the popular pastimes of Mundari cowherds and other 
lads are several games of touch, marbles^ knuckle-bones, and 
backgammon. Some of these are described below t— 

(i) C’AAmi'.—T he most popular game of touch » the ' chhur.’ 
1 he players divide themselves into two parties of equal number. 
Parallel lines are scratched on the ground. One party guaird the 
lines, and the other try to get inside the lines and enter the 
furthest portion within the lines which is designated the ' non- 
ghara’ or the salt-house. When the latter party succeed.in teaching. 
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the ' aon^hfta ’ fTHhout beirig'toucbed by any tnember Ckf the oppo- 
Bile party guarding the Unei, the parties change places. 

* (fi) lUgitii.-r^Tbu is « sort of back-gan^tnon,' Seven holes are 
made in each of two parallel lines on the ground, and five small 
stones (guti) are shifted about in these holes by two opposing 
players. ‘ 

■ (iii) iP0MR-fRMS|f.—In this game, two boys stand face to face, 
joining hands and repeatedly clapping them. Two other boys, with 
their hands similarly joined, run underneath the joined hands of 
llte former pair from one side to the other. 

(iv> is a variety of tlie blind-man's-bufl. 

A boy’s eyes are blindfolded and his playmates slap liim one after 
another. When he can recognise a boy slapping him, his eyes are 
uncovered, and the boy who has jutt slapped him and has been 
correctly named, takes his place and is blindfolded. 

(v) BAoura-iHung.—This is played with the top which is made 
to spin on its point by drawing a string round its stem. 

(vi) tlku^inung. —^Thts is a game of hide<«nd*seek. 

(vTi) “ Hunt the 5 /ij^/sr.’’~’Thi 8 ■ is one of the European games 
introduced by Christian Missionaries amongst Munda and Uraon 
boys. In this game, a large number of boys sit down in a row 
with their legs extended in front, and a piece of rag is adroitly 
passed on -under the legs of the boys, one passing it on to another 
unobserved by one or two boys who move about trying to find 
Out the rag. 

{t) DRAMATIC CAMB5 

These ibrm the moist interesting class of Mundari games. They 
are meant to combine amusement with instruction, and are generally 
played in the evening. The Mundas have a large number of games 
of this class. We shall here describe one such game, which may be 
taken as typical of the teaft. 

(i) The it€mktra 4 nui»g.-~*T\i!t following is a brief account of Uie 
' Kantara-Kantara m the jack-fruit game. In this game, 

one bo^ represents m jack-tree, a numbef of boys and girls 
Ee;»esent Us. fruits one hoj^ represents the owner of the tree, ons' 
and sometimes two-boys represent thieves, and uiother boy a dog. 
The boiys ‘and gkls repieaenfiqg the jack-fruits hold on to the boy 
repvesentiilg the tres and shout " Met* tm bania Imha / fkH 
HP* hernia kaka,'* The thief emoes to*ards -the tree when the 
owner -is aslcep^ The dog gets .scent and iMtfcsat him. The 
owner is awakerred by the barking of .the dog.- On seeing the 
thief stealing' the jack-fininiir the owner raises a hue end .cry at 
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which the thief takes to his he^'earr^ISS 
In the morning, the thief comes to the owner’^of 
requests the loan of a knife. The latter asKi^|*W!iat will you do 
with a knife?” 'J'lie thief replies, "I have killed’f'^oat, and want 
to dress the slain animal with a knife.” The owner unsuspectingly 
lends his knife. 

The thief runs home with the knife, giggliifg with mirth, rips 
open the jack*fruit, and eats his fill. Then the thief takes back 
the knife to its owner, who takes it to his own nose and exclaims, 
*'Why does it smell of jack-fruit, ch?” Before the words are 
spoken, the thief runs away. The theft of jack-fruits is repeated 
the following night. The dog barks again, the owner gets up, 
raises a hue and cry, and the thief makes good his escape with the 
stolen fruits, as before. Next moriiiiig, the owner of the tree 
exclaims, ** Thieves are taking away ail the jack-fruits ;»let me then 
plupk the fruits still left on the tree.” When he is saying ibis, the 
thief again appears as an innocent neighbour, bonows the same knife 
again on the pretext of having a fowl to kill. That night, the thief cuts 
down the jack-tree with this same knife which is returned the next 
morning to its befooled owner. Wlien in the morning the owner of 
the tree sees the fate of the tree he seeks out a saiAa or ghost-finder 
to ascertain what evil spirit may have caused the tree to fall down. 
But who can his selected Sokha be but the very thief himself? And 
this pretended Sokha in a mock-solemn tone directs the owner of 
the tree to bring “ one white hen, one black goat and one buffalo,” 
besides rice and other necessary offerings to propitiate the offended 
Mut (evil spirit). These offerings are readily supplied and a 
mimicry of a puja ceremony is gone through. The sham puja 
over, one of the boys seises hold of the two legs of the boy repre* 
senting the fallen tree, and another seises him by the two hands, 
all shouting *' Sim darom jomachi ?” [Will you eat fowl-sacrifice i.e., 
the sacrificed fowl ?], '* Merom darom jomachi ?” [Will you eat 
goat-sacrifice?], "Kera darom jomachi?” [Will you eal buffkldf 
sacrifice ?]. The tree will now stand erect again. And all the 
other players will join hands, and dance round the tree. 

(ii) Anothmr common dramatic game is the 

' Tuyu-oro-sim inu ’ or the game of the fox and the hen. One boy 
represents a fox, another a hen and a number of children represent 
so muiy chickens. The fox seeks to seise the chickens and get into 
the ring. The mother protects them. 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION it INDtAN UNREST 

It is the fashion of the day to compare Russia with India in 
things good and evil. To European minds tlie comparison seems 
natural enough. For there are certain points of similarity between 
these two counliies which at once strike their emagination. During 
difficult times, when certain problems appear very hard, they are apt 
to go to Russia for example and inspiration. Thus, during the recent 
campaign of sedition and bomb-throwing, many Europeans thought 
that what had happened in Russia was going to happen in India also. 
They thought that in India there was the additional danger of the 
great disproportion in the numerical strength of the rulers and the 
ruled. Although, in certain broad details, there may be points of 
similarity between the social and political conditions of Russia and 
India, yet practically there are great many differences. The 
very basis of life in India is different from that in Russia. In 
thought and belief also, the peoples are quite dis-similar and, 
therefore, the revolutionary history of Russia stands very little 
chance of being repeated in this country. 

All the evils tliat are complained of in India and said to have 
caused the unrest exist in a magnified form in Russia, whereas 
none of the beneficial features existing in this country are to 
be seen in the land of the Caar. In India the unrest is traced 
by Europeans to the introduction of a liberal English education. 
This is wrong. For education by itself is good, and no good by it¬ 
self can produce any evil. Education in India has helped the 
people to perceive the wrongs existing in society—wrongs inflicted 
partly by custom and partly by authority. Against both of these, 
the educated people in India have rebelled, and Ibis revolt may be 
more accurately described as an of the nation and 

not unrest. This awakenittg has found an outlet in every field of life 
and thought. The political awakening, under the present condition of 
things, could find no expression, and this produced rancour and 
disappointment in some quarters. But, on the whole, the " unrest ” 
has been exaggerated, because the political awakening is confined 
to a mere fraction of Uie educated people, and the masses as yet are 
unaffected by it. In Russia, there was an awakening of the people as 
a whole ; the peasants, who were oppressed in a manner that was 
wholly unknown even in the darkest period of its history, the 
tradesmen and the professions, whose natural rights were taken away 
most unceremoniously—all felt that the governing autocracy was 
selfisli, cruel, oppressive, and unreliable. They knew that reforms 
would never come from the officials, and the national conscience 
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was prepared to resist authority at all costs. The nobles and wealthy 
merchants supported the revolutionary movement and subscribed 
money for the purpose. The peasants though as illiterate and apa¬ 
thetic to politics as the Indians, had many agrarian difficulties. The 
promise of free land and other concessions soon brought their 
ready co-operation. .In India the policy of the administration, 
though often harsh and unsuitable to the people, is yet 
orderly, lawful and reasonable. Neither the agriculturists nor the 
middle classes are driven to despair, and the faith in the ultimate 
justice and good intentions of the ruling power is never lost. It is 
practically impossible either now or ever to induce the agricultural 
classes or the professional artisans or the nobilities in India to 
enlist themselves under the flag of revolution. 

Theie was a notable circumstance in Russia which favoured the 
last revolution. The real ruling power was centered in the officials, 
who controlled the State and secured the authority of the Czar 
to their will and their initiative and their governing principles. It is 
believed that the Czar, left to himself, would prefer a constitutional 
monarchy in which the people would have the prevailing voice rather 
than a seliish and wicked band of officials, whose oligarchic sway 
had offended him more than his people. How powerful the Russian 
oligarchy had really become, forcing the hand of the Czar to its 
own initiative aud often against his will in the name of prestige, 
precedent and expediency, is a subject which must be dealt with 
separately. But it is an unquestioned fact that, throughout the re¬ 
volution, the Czar was practically on the side of the people and 
they knew of his support long before they planned the revolt. 

It is a strange co-incidence that in India some hazy idea of 
British support to Indian aspirations is cherished in the bosom of 
every radical and his hatred, if any, is directed towards the autocra¬ 
tic officials locally and not to the British power itself. The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, breathing the spirit of freedom, justice and 
sympathy, is justly regarded as the Magna Charta of the Indian 
Nation. All constitutional reformers in India, who resent the high¬ 
handed, illiberal and mistaken altitude of the local officials, feel, as 
the people of Russia felt before and during the revolution, that they 
have the sympathy of the sovereigon power on their side. But the 
analogy is incomplete and wrong. For, in Russia, the Czar is on the 
spot and his ministers are also on the spot. In India, the power 
corresponding to the Czar is not on the spot, but thousand 
of miles away. At any rate, it is often preached that the 
officials on the spot should be trusted to an extraordinary 
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extent and complete discretion should be given them to deal 
with local matters. There is, therefore, no breach in the govmi* 
ing power in India ; on the other hand, there is complete harmony. 
No doubt, true British instinct is against the spirit of autocratic 
rule, and if all the British electors came to know of the real 
grievances of Indians, it might lead to great administrative changes. 
But they are not *' on the spot ” and liave too many other concerns 
of their own to trouble themselves with. 

In Russia we know that the extraordinary powers wielded 
by the bureaucracy prevented even the Czar from doing any thing 
without securing the consent of the real rulers. In spirit, in details 
and in kind, the qa&lity of the government must proceed from the 
ruling authority. The Russian Government, as every one know% 
is conducted not by the Czar but by the very small clique of 
designing people who by virtue of their own intellectual ability 
and dominant personality come have to practically usurp the authority 
of the Czar. But who are these omnipotent bureaucrats ? The Czars 
of all the Russias never claimed the divine right, but even if 
they did, there was some excuse. But the almighty ministry so exer¬ 
cise their power that no one is allowed to see the Czar himself. 
No petition or matter of any importance can be laid before the 
monarch without the knowledge and previous approval of the political 
high priests. The same omnipotence of bureaucracy to some extent 
prevails in India. But the absurd and provoking limits of Russia are 
never reached here. Indians have always a chance of appeal to the 
very highest authorities and every humble petitioner has his hearing 
—few though his chances of success be. So it is the divine right and 
omnipotence of the bureaucracy that after all engender a spirit of revolt. 

But who are the bureaucrats of Russia ? Before the reforms 
of Alexander II, Russia was governed by the nobility under the 
direction of the Czar. The educated element only worked in 
subordinate capacities. But after the Crimean War the defects of 
the aristocratic regime were exposed and paved the way for large 
crowds of gifted young men who came from the ordinary ranks of 
humble workers. Count White himself was an ordinary railway 
clerk, and his predecessor was the son of a priest in low condition. 
The minister of education was the son of a non-commissioned 
officer. Zenger, his successor, was the son of an obscure oflScial. 
Plehve was a self-made man, and all these having found great 
official positions for themselves, excluded others from them. And 
they tyrannised over their fellow-beings more than the aristocrats 
could have done, for they knew the weakness of the people better. 
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Their general attitude is described as an **awM mix/ttfe of tgoHm^ 
amUHatt, tyrdeim^ cupidity and insolence" Instead of helping their 
fellow-creatures to get out of slavery, they betrayed them and 
enslaved them all the more. Such an attitude is naturaly intolerable 
in any country and more so in monarchies, where the people, if 
they are found capable of bearing a blow' or a kick, would rather 
wish it come from an aristocratic fist or feet than from a vulgar 
plebeian masquerading under a diOerent name and guise. 

The government by bureaucrats in Russia and their policy 
were such, till very recently, tliat tlie people could not endure them. 
In India there is religious neutrality, and every sect is free to ob¬ 
serve its religious forms and worship. India does not encourage 
religious intolerance to the extent that Eutopean countries have 
suffered from. The condition of Poland under Russia is well-known. 
In the name of religion, the autonomy of Finland was destroyed; the 
persecution of the Armenian Church has been carried out. The Ruthe- 
nians, who number more than 35 millions, have been forbidden to 
speak or write their own language. A condition like this is happily 
unknown in India. And what about the arbitrary decisions of the 
Bureaucracy ? The officials totally denied they were “arbitrary." 
The Russian Law —and, in fact, every autocracy—allows wholesale 
abuse of law. It is not necessary to give the people a legal 
treatment. That which come out of the mouth of the Autocrat, 
whether in executive capacity or from legislative enactments 
sanctioning various executive mandates, is the law of 
Russia. The people, therefore, have no protection against the 
perversion of justice and any appeal to the bureaucracy in this 
direction is useless. For, like the Indian law of deportation, the 
Russians have had their administration of justice reduced to a matter 
of mere formality and Justice was replaced by high-handed police 
orders. It was calculated that no less than 100 “laws " had been 
framed ousting all legal forms of enquiry and strengthening the 
hands of the executive. In one year and in one centre ir,ooo cases, 
not one of which had been treated in court, had been terminated 
by police condemnation. Mr. Muravieff stated in the second 
clause of one of his schemes of Judicial “reform”:— 

“ When for special reasons, the Minister of Justice thinks fit to 
withdraw a political affair from ordinary jurisdiction, he must, with 
the approval of the Minister of the li^terior, uk from His Majesty 
an order to terminate the matter by administrative condemnation." 

There were besides other checks against judicial processes, as 
Judges being forbidden to acquit political offenders. The utmost 
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they could do was to lower the degree of the crime" by three 
steps. Thank hearen, we are uc^ half so l»d in India, in 
spite of Regulation 111 and other repressive legislations. One 
of the highest Anglo-Indian legal authorities, Sir John Jardine, 
is said to have given his opinion that it was quite advisable 
to keep Regulation III of 1818 in force, though he added 
" it was quite difficult to defend it on constitutional grounds". 
The value of the Regulation in Sir John Jnidine’s opinion lay in 
its providing for emergencies that might occur under the condi¬ 
tions that existed in many parts of the country Perhaps it is 
one of the indispensable conditions of bureauciatic regime that the 
judicial administration should, in state matters, be subordinate to 
executive will. 'I'he Calcutta Police Bill, the Government resolutions 
in cases of miscarriage of justice through police perversions of fact>«, 
police oppression and wrong—all show that in India the attitude 
of the Guveinment to strict legality is not over-friendly. But, on the 
whole, the people have faith in the justice of the Government— 
better justice than they had under Hindu and Muhamadan lule. 

Other points of similarity between Russia and India are the illi¬ 
teracy of the people, their dependance upon land, heavy taxes, en¬ 
forced sale of produce at cheap rates, buying at increased rates— 
all of which prevail in India as well. Corruption prevails largely 
in Russia and it is said that even the ministers are not free from 
corruption. M. Muravieff himself was publicly convicted of having 
stolen £ 6,000 in the Barantseviet case by appropriating to 
himself the estate of a merchant. A story is told that an 
English Banker was once offered by Alexander III himself the 
post of the Director of the Russian Imperial Bank—-a post 
in which the former Directors had secured fui themselves laige 
sums of public money. The English Banker refusing the offer was 
called a " dunce ". It is calculated that a fifth of the State revenue is 
generally disposed of in this way. In^India, corruption prevails in the 
district subordinate service, but not to such an extent as it prevailed 
once. In Russia neaily 76 per cent of the population live by 
agriculture ; in India the tenant population varies from 48 to 
72 per cent. One of the most oppressive features of Russian 
rule is the yoke of the Mir. This is a kind of land com¬ 
munism by which every village is responsible for the payment 
of taxes of all its inhabitants. People are not allowed to go and settle 
in places of their own choice—except with a special license. 'J'here 
is no incentive to cultivate the land—and people are considered 
fools if they work hard upon lands—because they would hafe 
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to pay for the failure of the sluggards. Only one per of the 
population has received anything better than elementary iiistrucUon 
and 8o per cent of the people are unable to read or srrite. How 
such a people were induced to join the revolution and what hopes 
there should have been given by the organisers and what oppression 
they should have suffered under the rule of the officials can be on« 
derstood in India if we remember the darkest periods of Moghul 
history. 

But what opportunity Iiave the people themselves to carry out 
their object amidst such difficulties ? In India, this is again im¬ 
possible and there is therefore no similarity of conditions. The 
very sense of distrust in the Bureaucracy and the extent to 
which all classes of people—the noblemen, the professors, the 
students, engineers, medical men, railwaymen, tradesmen, peasants 
and even the telephone-girls,—realised the hopelessness of 
mending it brought themselves together under the red flag. In 
the mediaeval history of India, even under the pillage of Chengis 
Khan, the Indians could think of no such organised revolt. How 
can they, in a lime of peace and comparative freedom and security, 
think of a revolutionary compaign ? Co-operation was the weapon by 
which the Russians paralysed the public life of Russia. They formed 
professional leagues and ceased to work in a body. They held 
meetings everywhere and were prepared to suffer. “ Let him fire,” 
they said, when they were ordered not to hold meetings. Extreme 
calmness and determination were shown by all--women and girls as 
also men and boys. It is impossible that such unanimous attitude 
can ever be maintained in India—and Iheie is nothing which calls 
fu.' it either. So far as the temper and inclinations of the people are 
concerned, the conditions of Russia and India are quite different. We 
arc a peaceful, docile, civilised and law-abiding nation—even under 
the worst rule \ and British rule, notwithstanding some unfavourable 
features, is better than the best that the people have at any time 
before experienced. Where, then, is the justification for comparing 
India with Russia in the matter of unrest or revolution ? 

The altitude of kings and peasants lias not changed much eitherin 
Rpssia or in India. The king loves his people and the people their 
king. The troubles are due to the action of the self-seeking intellec¬ 
tuals and their self-conscious victims. The bureaucracy, using the 
powers for the welfare of the people, sometimes treads upon them 
consciously or unconsciously. Those who feel any grievance 
rarely complain, but those who are least capable of enduring 
l»ia are affiseted by them and trouble arises. The Cear of all 
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the Riusias in using his first manifesto after the pet^le’s rhtng, 
declared: 

*' 1 shall sign the manifesto with pleasure because I nov be¬ 
lieve it will promote the welfare of my people, and solicitude for 
them has been the mainspring of all my actions. If hitherto 1 
upheld the autocracy and its prerogative, it was because 1 was as¬ 
sured they were essential to the welfare of the nation.” 

Similarly Abdul Hamid believed that the atrocities he en¬ 
couraged, by the advice of his corrupt and self-seeking ministers. 
Were for the good of the people whom he loved. Just as every 
government, when confronted with a great revolution, blames the 
intellectual leaders of the people for organising and leading the 
country to danger. So the people, when driven to despair, blame 
the selfish officials as being the real authors of the atrocities they 
suffer from. The revolutionary people of Russia, the peasants, the 
cobblers, and the working men who had paid the terrible penalty of 
their wrong-doing said, after the trouble was over, that they had 
none but kindly feelings for their sovereign. So it is everywhere. 
The sovereign at the top and the labouring class at the bottom have 
good feelings for each other. So long as the one understands the 
other and there is no great barrier between the two, there will 
be no serious trouble. Governing large masses of ignorant people 
in semi-civilised conditions must be in itself a difficult matter. But 
with timely and suitable changes in the methods of rule so as to 
meet the wants and wishes of the people better—all troubles may 
be avoided. 

J« B. Rwo 

THE LEGEND OF CHERAMAN 

There was a time in the history of Malabar when that land 
was under the sway of a certain class of rulers called the ' Perumals.’ 
They were foreign princes brought down from their countries 
by the Nambudiry oligarchs to act as their Deputies. Each 
Perumal was to rule, that is, to serve, for a period of twelve years. 
At the end of that period he was to submit all accounts and 
documents of state to a council of Nambudiries, and, after 
satisfying the scrutiny of this astute oligaicliy, he was to vacate his 
post lA favour of a successor. There were eighteen such Perumais, 
of whom the last and the most famous was Cheraman—a name 
still remembered in the land. 

* Cheraman thought that he had the strength and capadly 
to be at his post for more than the avmige twelve yeus and did not 
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ewdwMly idich HUich the idea of a forced resignatipn. Aa 
Mon as he becaine the Perumai. he began to pacify the 
Kayisr Chieftains of the land who were then owing allegiance 
to the Nambudiry ot^archy. The Nayars were the nilitaiy 
classi and their Chieftains the great military Commanders of 
the day. Thus the shrewd Cheraman, by pacifying the Nayar 
Chieli won over the whole fighting strength of the country. And 
when the time came for him to give up his Perumalship he gave 
it up readily enough, but only to become an absolute sovereign 
the neat moment instead of a dependant Perumal. Without the 
military support of the Nayais the Nambudiries were powerless : 
and intelligent people that they were, they thought it best not to 
oppose the mighty Cheraman. Cheraman thus became the king over 
the wbde of Kerale (ancient Malabar). 

After some years of prosperous and successfal rule, however, 
tlie Xing embraced the faith of Islam, and, dividing his kingdom, 
which then comprised of the whole of present Malabar, Cochin 
and Ttavancore, among liis eighteen feudatories, he went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, never to return again. 

History does not furnish any reasons for this strange abdication. 
But in this land of myths where facts are few, fables are profuse ; 
and the present instance is no exception to the rule; for, the 
blowing interestiitg story undertakes to illumine this dark void 
in history. 

Chataman Perumal bad a minister called Amir, who, as his 
name will undoubtedly suggest, was a Mahomedau. Cheraman had 
also a beautiful wife to whom he was devotedly attached. But, poor 
sou* 1 as it generally happens to doting husbands, bis wife did not 
love him. She adored Amir, and often paid attentions to him. 
The faithful minister however did not consent to be a patty to 
bis master’s shame. The " Kettilamma," as the Peromal’s wife 
was called, when all her arts and tricks were tried and Amir 
reoiained still obdurate, smothered her love with hatred and desire 
(ox revenge. Beads like a novel ? Well, but that is what the 
levnid fays ; and it really needs a psychologist to explain the mental 
process-^, perhaps an Addison well skilled in the study of 
femiouie hearts. 

Any how, it is said that the Kettilamma betook herself to the 
Perumal one day and laid before him, amidst quite a flood of tears, 

oospset a fi%blfiil neport of a queen’s slighted dignity end a 
wonuin’f iflliired chaatity. She poured out even a more wo«M 
slofy ^aioi^ Amir than Lucretia ever did against Tarqittn. She dM 
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not, or perhaps could not, kill herself, like the Roman Matron. 
Perhaps she was too exhausted with the preliminaries to make the 
attempt. Nor did the Perumal wait to see the last and crownii^ 
act of the tragedy ; for, he had no need to see it, having believed 
his wife’s story already. Amir was accordingly ordered to be 
arrested and impaled forthwith. 

Rather than expose the Kettilamma’s perjury and bring bis mas* 
ter’s shame and sorrow, the faithful minister prefered to ascend the 
stake to be impaled thereon. And as he was about to be impaled 
there came overhead, says the legend, a thick black cloud from the 
side of Mecca, and from inside the cloud sang sweet silvery voices 
of beautiful Ilouries welcoming Amir to Heaven. The PerumM 
was amazed at this phenomenon and appealed to Amir for explana* 
lion. The minister, then, told the whole truth; and concluded 
his speech thus: 

" And so thou woman-led king, thou hast today, at the mere 
word of thy faithless wife, sentenced to death an innocent minister 
of thine, and one who hast served thee faithfully all his life. Thou 
hast thereby offended God, the protector of the true and the faithful. 
Thou hast moreover proved thyself unworthy of thine exalted 
office. Resign the office, therefore, and go to Mecca, and there 
expiate thy sins by fast and prayer and penance. Thou canst 
thereby appease God, and prove thyself worthy of Heaven, even 
as 1 am now, by the grace of Allah, considered to be.” 

The Perumal, convinced of the truth of his minister’s words, then 
spoke thus: 

*' Amir, my true minister and the beloved of God, here before 
thee 1 prostrate myself and ask thy pardon. God’s pardon 1 will 
ask a thousand times every day of my life. Know that from this 
day forward I am a follower of thy God, whom I now believe to be 
the only God. But 1 must go to Mecca to expiate my sins. Stay, 
good Amir, therefore, and rule my kingdom for me in my absence.” 

But would Amir, the true Mussulman, stay when he was assured 
of a place in Heaven, and when such beautiful and celestial 
creatures as the Houries were even then beckoning him from above 
with open arms ? No: not he. He resolutely mounted the stake, 
none daring to stay him; and from up the stake, it is believed, 
to Heaven. But 1 am sure, that on the way, he must have realised 
that the path to Heaven was really thorny. 

Nor did our Perumal stay in the land any longer than was 
necessary. He divided his kingdom among the princes of the 
country cluiging them to rule it until his return, and then 
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deputed for Mecca. Whether he intended or not to return and 
rei^im his kingdom is not certain. But certain it is that he did 
not return. Hence the custom even nov prevails in Cochin for 
the Raja to declare at his installation that he would rule the land 
in the name and until the return of his brother Cheraman. 

Our legend stops here. But what became of the faithless fCetti- 
lamma ?—You may ask. And so do 1 . 

X. Y. X. 


THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 

THE OUTBREAX 185 7. 

The month of June dawned in Jhansi with nothing particular 
about the situation of the troops stationed there, under the command 
of Captain Dunlop, which consisted of a portion of the rath Regiment 
Native Infantry and the 14th Irregular Cavalry. Captain Alexander 
Skeene, the Commissioner of the station, was so confident of 
the fidelity of the Jhansi troops that on the i8th of May he 
wrote to the authorities : “ 1 do not think that there is any 
cause for alarm about this neighbourhood. The troops here, 
1 am glad to say, continue staunch and express unbounded 
abhorrence of the atrocities committed at Meerut and Delhi.” 
On the 30th of May he wrote again on the subject: All 
continues quiet here, and the troops staunch.” Again on the 
jrd of June : '* We are all safe here as yet.”* 

Captain Skeene unfortunately failed to comprehend sufficiently 
the nature of this state of apparent lull which portended the 
bursting out of a dangerous storm. And the unmistakeable signs 
of a coming outbreak soon manifested themselves in the shape 
of incendiary fires and stray plundering. On' the 4th of June, 
some men of the rath Regiment, headed by Gurbaksh Khan, 
one of their havildarSt suddenly marched into the fort and took 
possession of it, with the magazine and treasury that were there. 
They would on no account surrender them inspite of their officers' 
efforts to remind them of all soldierly virtues and duties. Thus 
rudely awakened from his fond belief. Captain Dunlop proceeded 
to parade those troops who had not yet joined in the mutinous 
demonstration of their commanders "and called upon them to 
preserve the lionmr of their respective corps by their fidelity and 
obedience. l*he troops eagerly and loudly responded to this 


*Sir J, Kaye’s Siif^ry 0^ tit S^ty Vol. III., pp, 36^3, 
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■ffMl, by dic^rii^ they would do so, end would lUmd by liMir 
colours and their officers to the last nien. Iteiiiiured by t h a as - 
protestations of loyalty and anachment, Captain Ohnlop remained' 
ifl the lines during that and the following day, and noAiwg 
occurred to awidten his suspicions of impending mischief.'*« 

In the meantime Luchmee Bii obtained permission from the 
English officer there " to entertain a body of armed men for her 
own protection/f 

It was plain that the mutiny had fairly commenced and the posi¬ 
tion of the European residents, whether combatants or not, grew very 
cheerless and alarming. Captain Gordon, the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Jhansi, repaired to the palace, requesting the Ranee to shelter 
their females and children within tlie precincts of the patace, 
to which she readily consented and stationed guards round the 
place where they had been concealed.^ 

On the 6th of June the troops rose at once against their 
officers and neatly all were killed, except Lieutenant Taylor, 
who, though severely wounded, succeeded in reaching the town 
fort. To this place, the European residents had gone to shut 
themselves In, taking previous care of bringing in their ladies 
and the children whom the Ranee had given shelter in her palace. 
Anticipating a siege, they vigourously employed their time in 
getting in provisions, ammunition and fire-arms. They piled 
stones behind the gates to prevent them being opened. || 

On the other hand, the mutineers, besmeared with dust and 
blood. Went straight into the jail and released the prisoners and 
with them committed every kind of excess which their fantastic 
whims wildly dictated, burning and devastating public houses and 
plundering the inhabitants. The English were now most lamentably 
in the grip of the mutineers. '* llxey had triumphed over the IVhite 
Man, who now lay prostrate at their feet. Another day ot two and 
all would be over. Jhansi would be purged of the presence of the 
usurpers.'*§ 

On the night of the 6th of June the rebels held a council, at 
which it was resolved at the instigation of Baksish A!i, Jail 
Daroga, *'that the Europeans should be murdered and arrangements 


*BalVs lUstcn cftk* IndUm MtiHmr, Vol !.« po. VJU 
tSk JcAin Kaye's m$taiy^0» Sifv fPhr, Vol. If!., pfi. SS*- cf. aho 1; 
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11 ^rthei Papeis No. 4, rdatinc to the Bf atlniee in the East Indies, 1897 
Pe I3t* 
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oMdie with eittMT the Ranee or Sadaaheo Rao to take the foverft- 
iikent** of the cetinCry in their band.* 

Thoogh nothing irould hare been more welcome to the in¬ 
jured' Ranee than the recovery of Jhansi, which she so dearly 
loved, still site abhorred and despised the method adopted by the 
bmtal-' and unKcensed soldiery for getting up a revolution. It did 
not escape her vigilant notice that the continuance of this licentious 
power would not only Jeopardize the welfare of the state, but 
her life and property would also be imperilled. Tiiese various 
cawses led her at first to adopt a conciliatory policy towards the 
Beg^ltsh, hoping thereby that they would restore Jhansi to her 
ultimately. This attitude of the Ranee so displeased the mutineers 
that they invited Sadasheo Rao, a former claimant of the Jhansi 
dxrfW. from Ooiiao, a village situated at a distance of about 
twelve mites from Jliansi. “ Meanwhile a Proclamation went forth 
declaring that the peoipe are the gods, the country is the Padsha \ 
and the two ReKgions govern. *'f 

The 7 th of June was a day of sore agony to the ill-fated 
garrison of the town Fort, which was invested with all fury by 
the heterogenous mass of mutinous soldiery and prisoners. The 
last especially was most notorious for their ferocious and barbarous 
conduct. No chance of escape gleamed through the dark 
future to gladden the depressed and drooping spirits of the helpless 
besieged. They thought their only hope rested on the good wishes 
of Luchmee Bai. “ Tlte English were reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of imploring the help of the woman whom they had 
so grossly wronged "t 

Accordingly, Messrs. Scott and the two Percells* were sent 
by Capt. Skeene to the Ranee ‘lo solicit safe conduct on arrival 
outside the Fort.§ Unfortunately, on the way, being discovered, 
they were mercilessly despatched by the rebel soldiery. Capt. 
Skeene and Capt. Gordon sent several other messages to the Ranee 
praying for assistance. The Ranee plainly told the English ofScers 
that, though she knew it perfectly well that she would be robbed 
add plundered of eveiy thing she had if she dared openly 
airist them, still she would try her best to help them as best at 
ahe could. Accordii^ly bringing over loo watchlockmen from 
Knrara he despatched then to the besiged garrisoir, but they 
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were lent back' the next evening^ the cause not being known 
to the Ranee. The darkness of the night enabled however the' 
Ranee to continue sending to the EngUsIi camp bread of about 
3 niaunds of wheat for two succeeding days. She also advised 
captain Skeene and Gordon to fly atonce to Datia if possible and 
place themselves under the Raja's protection. But this was evidently 
impracticable as tlie fort had been closely beseiged.* 

What was in her power to do for the English she did; 
further and beyond that she could not do. Her movements 
were closely watched by the rebels. In those troublous days the 
Ranee never came out of her palace, says Chimna Bai, the step* 
mother, apprehending danger from tlie unbridled soldiery. Tliis fact 
negatives the official veision of Capt. Pinking to the effect that the 
Ranee, on the afternoon of the sixth, appeared in a procession of 
the rebel soldiery, with two banners borne aloft before her. “ 'l*he 
mutineers at last having forced the Ranee to assist them with guns 
and elephants succeeded in effecting an entrance at two of the gates.*'t 

'Hiough the besieged had defended themselves with the heroism 
of despair, it soon became apparent that the dead-weight of the 
enemy's force was gradually prevailing over them. Finding it 
impossible to hold out any longer, Capt. Skeene capitulated on the 
8th of June on condition that they would be allowed to depart in 
peace and safety. The leaders of the insurgents promised under 
the most solemn oath to fulfll the engagements of the capitulation. 
As soon as the doomed garrison, to the number of 67 individuals 
of whom about half were women and children, passed the threshold 
of the fort, the sepoys most treachously made them captives and con¬ 
ducted them to their leader. A miscellaneous crowd of fanatical 
Mussalmans, disaffected Police, and the denizens of the Jail 
followed the helpless Europeans, gloating on their succns over the 
whites and did not scruple to insult these helpless prisoners in 
their fiendish wrath. On the way they were met by Buksish AH, the 
Jail Daroga, who called out—"It is the Ressaldar’s order that all 
should be killed."| 

Thus shouting out the orders. Bakshish Ali commenced the work 
of slaughter by cutting down Captain Skeene; it gave 
the signal for the rest and the entire body of white prisoners 


* The Mis. letter of T. C. Martin, one of the snrrenderers of the Jhanii 
Massacre, also Mr. Mak’t papers relating to JInnsi. 

t Itall’s Rittmrf itftkt Iniian Mutiny, vol. I., p. S74.' 
i Vii» Letter to the Sajmme Government by Sir Robert Hamilton, the 
PoUUcal Agent of Central Inm. c.f. also Sir John Kiye'a if tk$ Sifty 

ffhr, Vol. 111 ., p. 369. 
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within a short time were consigned to eternity. As regards 
the report that the scoundrels, after hawing dishonored some 
women and blackened their faces, cast them adrift—Captain 
Pinkmey, the superintendent of the Jhaiisi district, horn whose 
ofScial report the above mentioned facts are taken, regarded it 
to be groundless. « 

Thus ended the diimal scene in the first chapter of the Jbansi 
mutiny. 

Cka La Da 
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The Pros:ress of the Indian Bmpire 

PROVINCE BY PROVINCE 

BOMBAY 

Bombay u already aatii: in preparing herself (or the furthcoming 

n ..... visit of tlieir Majesties. Arrangements on a ¥aak 
Tlie Royal Visit , . , , ... 

scale are going forward to put the “ gateway of 

India ” in a position worthy of “ the first city in the East ” and of the 

weallli, the public spirit and the munificence of its citizens. The 

' old Bombay * exhibition, which is going to be a fancy show and a 

kind of popular fair, is being fitted up; public and private buildings; 

are receiving the showman’s attention and every detail of the grand 

procession, the illuminations, the fireworks, the feeding of the poor 

and other items of the programme is being carefully arranged. 

Tlie first week of December is, therefore, going to be a memorable 

one in the already eventful history of the city of Bombay. Large 

numbers of people from the interior will pour into Bombay at that 

time, but the event of the Delhi Durbar will be celebrated in all 

places, small and large, in the mofussil. Committees have been 

already formed in the district towns to raise funds and to carry out 

the local celebrations in a suitable manner. 

The shadow of famine unfortunately hangs ominously over parts 

of the Presidency. Except in a very few 

Scarcity and Plague, entirely failed 

and the scarcity of grain, fodder and water will soon be seriously 
felt. Relief works will have to be opened and the time of 
distress somehow tided over. The plague is once more 

ripe in the Deccan, taking its toll of victims and people find them¬ 
selves between the two enemies at once. Inoculation, which was 
long looked upon with suspicion and disfavour, is becomii^ more 
and more popular every day and is calculated to save a number 
of lives. The plague has been in our midst for fiftt^n years and 
has baffied all theories about its origin, spread, and extermination. 
Seven, ten and fifteen years were the periods which were confidently 
declared to be the life-time of the disease, but we have now 
witnessed the lapse of the longest space of life allowed to it and 
yet there are no prospects of its disappearance in the near future. 
This disconcerting outbreak of the plague upsets everything. 
Progr^ is at a standstill and it takes some time to Kpair its 

ravages. The periodical recurrence of the epidemic is a serious 
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otwtacle to aocial and economic advance. It appears it is hopeless 
to get rid of this enemy of progress unless there is an improvement 
in the resisting power of the masses, in the sanitary conditions of 
our towns and villages, and in popular education. Remedies like 
evacuation and inoculation are, after all, of temporary efficacy. 
And unless radical means are employed, the plague is sure to defy 
all palliative measures. The evils of scarcity and famine stand in 
the same category. It is deplorable that the ryots should ever be 
at the mercy of the rains and a frown of the rain-god should mean 
life or death to the cultivator. Irrigation on an extensive scale, 
improved agriculture, and advance of industries giving a diversity 
of employment are directions in which safety has to be sought. 
The Agricultural College at Poona, the Deccan Agricultural Associa¬ 
tion and the Department of Agriculture are doing something. The 
scheme of a central bank, which will deal only with co-operative 
credit societies, and was elaborated by the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, has now been sanctioned 
and will soon be an accomplished fact. We are thus slowly moving 
in the right direction. Only the pace needs acceleration. 

Since the boom of 1905 and 1907 the premier Indian industry 
has been in a depressed condition. What with 
The Mill Industry over-production, with lessened demand for its 

output in India and China, and with the high prices of raw cotton, 
Bombay mills have been passing through bad times. The pros¬ 
pects of a good crop in America this year have sent down the 
prices of Indian cotton and thus things have begun to look up for 
the mill-owner. NotwithsUnding times of depression, the cotton 
milh are making satisfactory progress in as much as their outturn 
of cloth has recently considerably expanded. With cheaper cotton 
and a brisk demand, the spinning business which was not prosperous 
during the last two or three years is likely in the near future to 
revive. It is to be hoped better days for the mill industry have 
b^un. The cotton crop of the Presidency, in spite of the failure 
of the rains, is not bad and this is a point not the least favourable 
to the fortunes of the industry. How the internationlisation of the 
world's industries has become complete may be seen from the way in 
which outside economic conditions immediately aifect the indus¬ 
tries of India. 

The gUss factory at Talegaon on the G. I. P. Railway, only 
a few miles from Poona, has been turning out 
Talegaon Glass excellent articles. It was originally financed 
from the /Wm fund, and it is (^editable to the 
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otgu fa ef k tfacrdof that the fitciory has now been brought to fti 
present comHtioil of efficiency in spite of so many difficulties. The 
idea of the JMsa fund is a clever one. Every man Is isked to pay 
each year the minimum of a pice, any one being at liberty to pay 
more if ha pleases. The enthusiasm for Swadeshi was so great 
for some years in these parts that thousands of rupees irerc earity 
colleeted by volunteers on the Dasora day every year. But owing 
to the reaction that set in after political complications twO or 
three years ago the enthusiasm was chilled. The Factory, however, 
has now been placed on a sound basis, has the necessary Chemical 
laboratory attached to it, and provision has been made for the 
teaching of young men in the theory and art of gfass-makhag. 
The clouds under which the Factory bad to work for some time 
have been dissipated. Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, 
paid a visit to the Factory very recently and his Government has 
extended Us patronage to the concern. This is a service rendered 
to the cause of Swadeshi for which people of this Province 
cannot be too grateful to His Excellency. 


MADRAS 

In tbe death of H. H. Asaf Jab Nixam-ud-daula Mil Sir 
Mahdab Ali Khan, G. C. S. I., lata Nisam of Hydara^ 

^ statesman 

and the British GovcmnMiit a strong anpportai 
and "faithful ally. " His administration was characterised by fym< 
pathy, justice and impartiality in tlia treatment of bis subjects. 
Both Hindus end Mahomedans were employed in tbe administration 
of His Highness's state, and Hindus hava suuieliuies held very higi; 
and responsible offices. At the time of tbe Russian scare in iM j, 
tbe Nisam demonstrated his loyalty by offerti^ do lakhs ta Rupcei 
to tbe British Government for the defence of the Norih*Wes 
Frontier. The letter in which he made this splendid ofier to tfai 
viceroy concluded by saying : "This is my offer in a tima of peace 
At a later rtage you can count upon my sword." 

Perhaps the secret of the suonssful rule of Uie late Nimii 
could be best indicated in tbe words which Bis Higbnea 
himself had given utterance to on tbe occawon of the slate bmique 
giveo to H. B. L<wd Minto. He said: **If your Excellenoj 
«iU allow me to speak from my esperiettco of sj years 4s lulo 
of this slate, I would mf that tbe form of aay government is fa 
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IfN iinporUiit tlwf) the spirit io which tbst Government is admipis* 
tered. Tlia essential thing is sympathy, on which His Royal 
Highness the Prince oi Wales, with the traly royal instinct of his 
race, laid so much stress. It is not sufficient merely that the 
ruler should be aotuated by sympathy Cur the subjects, but it is 
also necessary that the people should feel convinced of the sym< 
patby of their rulers. 

It is indeed a matter for considerable surprise that the Mysore 
Government should have gone out of its senses to 
think of prohibiting the lectures of Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri of the Strvants ef India Society at Bangalore. 
The public meetings to have been held were convened under the 
ausyaces of the Marriage Reform l^gue and the subjects proposed 
for discussion were the evils of early marriage and the Civil Mmriaga 
Bill. Mr. V, P. Madhava Rao, the retired Dewan of Mysore, was 
to be the Chairman. As the Hon. Mr. L. A. Govinda Raghava 
Aiyar said at a protest meeting recently held at the Mahajana 
Sabha premises, the action of the Mysore Government had the 
effect of trenching upon the right of public speaking given to every 
person ; therefore the Mysore government owe it to the public, to 
e^lain what necessitated them to take so eatraordinary a step in 
connection with a subject which is only a matter of social 
importance. The President of the meeting, the Hon. Mr. T. U. 
Scsbagiri Aiysr, truly said that if such a thing had happened in 
British India, there would have been a wild outburst of indignation. 
The fact that the blow came from a native state make the 
prospect even sadder. It seems incredible that the responsible 
authOMrities cf an enlightened Indian principality should have treated 
a member of Mr. Gokhale’s servants of India Society as a political 
inspect. We hope an ample apolc^y for this maladroit procedure 
would soon be forthcoming. 

It would appear that the Government of Madras are going to 

VoleB T i initisj eaperiment of introducing the system of 

•pd tks Eketive election in case of Chairmen of Union Panebyats. At 
a meeting of the legislative Council, held on the 15th 
May, Xpri, the Hon. Mr. P. Keiava Pillai suggmtedthat effect should 
be pven to clause a of section lat of the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1884, by introducing elective system in village Fanebayats end 
the Govemment aRer rtevoting consideration to the subject are of 
niuoicin that io the ffrat instanos it will suffice to extend the 
el^ve system to not more than one union io aadt district sitiiaiad 
prefetably at the beadKiuartsn of n teveoue division. It is OOv 
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proposed to limit the proportion of elective seats on each Panehafat 
to one^fourth of its maximum strength, but the (}overnmeat- will be 
prepared to consider recommendations to reduce this proportion 
in special cases and to enhance it by not more than one seat in 
cases where the maximum strength is a multiple of four. 

The Government of Madras have recently made some new 
rules in connection with the provision of supplies 
and transport to Government officers on circuit. 
Under the existing rules the duty of providing 
supplies and transports rests with the village headman. While the 
Government do not consider it possible to relieve the headman of his 
duties in this respect, as to do so would seriously hinder the touring 
of Government officers, the rules are so framed as to render these 
duties as little irksome as possible and to ensure, as far as is 
practicable, that the money paid for supplies shall reach those hands 
for whom it is intended. As regards the supply of transports it is 
stated that while it is the duty of every village headman, when 
applied to, to render all reasonable Msistance to Government officers 
in the matter of procuring carts and other means of conveyance, it is 
the duty of every officer, to whom carts or other means of con¬ 
veyance are supplied, to see that the rates of hire and detention fee 
in accordance with the scale laid down by the Collector are paid 
promptly and in full. About the supply of provisions it is stated 
that every Government officer obtaining the assistance of the village 
headman is bound personally to see that the village headman’s bill 
has been paid in full before he leaves the village. Any objection may 
be referred subsequently to the Collector of the Divisional officer f(» 
orders. The village headmen are not to provide supplies except on 
written requisition, which would be produced as vouchers in support 
of the bill. The rules also provide (i) that no Government 
officer, except for special reasons and in exceptionial cases, should 
require the village headman to procure supplies for him at his head¬ 
quarters ; (a) that no supplies except of articles produced or 
sold locally should be procured by the headman ; (3} that officers 
on tour are absolutely forbidden to receive and subordinate officers 
are absolutely forbidden to offer any supplies of any kind without 
payment; and (4) that police officers are to have nothing to do 
with the furnishing of supplies. 

The final census figures for the Madras Presidency were 
published on the 4th September. They show 
4t,404tfia5 as the total population, which is 8,786 
in excess of the provisicMial total published In 
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March hut. The percentage of increase is shown to be 7 per 100,000 
this year as against 24 in 1901. There is a fall in the number 
of Todas during the decade from 805 to 676. 

In the next few days Sir Arthur Lawley, the present Governor 
of Madras, will vacate his office, and the Hon, Sir 
Sir Arthur wey David Gibson<Carmichael will succeed 

him. Sir Arthur’s Government has been anything but successful, 
and we can, therefore, aflurd to be very little sorry at the time 
of his departure. Sir Arthur had been Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Transvaal before he came out to India, and, when there, he 
once said that it would be a greater crime for the British Govern¬ 
ment to respect the pledges of equal treatment to Indians in that 
colony than to break them. Soon after Sir Arthur came to 
Madras, he stood against the re^tppointment of Mr. Sankaran Nair 
as a High Court Judge who had roused the wrath of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce by a straightforward article in the Contem- 
poraty Review in which he made the bold statement that it was 
almost impossible to get a European jury to convict European 
offerders even when there was the strongest evidence against them. 
Repression was the one watch-word of Sir Arthur’s reign and 
it is an open secret that his attitude towards the Reform proposals 
of Lord Morley and the swadeshi movement was not too much of a 
friendly character. When an Indian member was to be appointed in 
his Executive Council he could find no other man than the Maharaja 
of Bobbilli for the purpose. But the experience of this appointment 
perhaps made him a bit wiser, and when the worthy Maharaja 
resigned bis seat, he appointed Mr. V. Krisbnaswami Iyer, then a 
High Court Judge, as his successor. When Sir Arthur's Government 
had to fill up a temporary vacancy on the bench of the High Court 
some time ago. his choice fell upon. Mr. Pinhey wlio, on one occa¬ 
sion, publicly expressed bis disapproval of the well-knowni legal 
principle that a man should be deemed innocent till he was proved 
guilty, and on another occasion said that in India, the very fact of 
■public meetings being held for the discussion of political subjects 
was an act of sedition. The high-handed action of Sir Arthur’s 
Government in connection with the Palaghat Municipality is too 
recent to be forgotten by the public. We are glad that the mniu 
of Madras has come forward with a frank indictment of Sir Arthur’s 
rule and has clearly stated the effect it had on the public life of 
Southern India. How we wish be bad vacated the office which he 
was so ill-equipped to fill with dignity and honour. 
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BENGAL 

With Mis$ Maiptfet Noble or Sister Nivedito, a» ihe called 

oi ^ ^ herself, has passed away a remarkable personality 

altter Niveoite _ , •. „ , *1. 

and perhaps the most distinguished disciple or the 

late $wami Vivek'ananda. It is a pity—^reat pity indeed*-»that a 

woman with such rare parts should have devoted her life to a mcwt 

mischievous and reactionary movement. Her impossible idealism 

of the East and poetic inlerprelati^ of everything connected with 

the Hindu name and Hindu religion has put back the hand of 

progress in India, particularly of a spirit of rationalismf Evidently 

on her womanly heart the simplicity of Hindu domestic life and 

the apparent religiousness of our people made a deep impressioQ 

and this together with her unbounded love for Hindu philosophy 

led her to believe in every Hindu custom and dogma, however 

foolish or absurd. So much was her admiration for Hindu ways 

of living that in Calcutta she used to live like a Hindu in a 

Hindu section of the town. She was an unceasing worker in the 

cause of female education, and her educational and philanthrophic 

services will ever be remembered by our people with grateful 

memory. She was a meiUfluous speaker and an impressive writer ; 

and inspite of some differences of opinion her book, of 

Indian will always be read with pleasure and profit by Hindus 

and nmi-Hindiis alike. She was a very close friend of Dr. J. C. 

Eose, with whom she had gone to Europe in 1908 and to seval 

Himalayan expeditions in 1909'and 1910. 

As usual the Partition*day demonstrations were held all over 
United Bengal on the 30th of Aswin which fell 

^on 7 mtlons. October this year. The Calcutta 

meeting was presided over by an Eastern Beog^l 
lawyer and was largely attended. The fact that even the ^afesmtutg 
more or less a semi-official organ now*a days, has not made any 
attempt to depreciate the number of attendence in the Calcutta 
meeting, proves conclusively that it was as hugely attended u ever. 
lYe bdieve that the attitude of the better mind of Bengal towards 
the Partition has not much changed, and there must be very few 
educated men in these provinces who would not rejoice today it 
the measure were modified. The Partition is bound to go, to^y 
or tomorrow, in spite of all official attempts to keep it up : bat it 
would be taken «s an act of great grace if it were to be modified 
in connection with the kiiHt's Tint to Bengal. 

We canniA sufficiently condemn in this connection the rituals 
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that an obMtrvad on this day a laiigs body of man in thsM 
t^Ofintea. For the life of us we cannot understand why manifettoes 
slwuld be issued on this occasion by any leaders requesting the 
public to observe ceremonies which are principally associated with 
orthodox Hindu institutions. What the Partition has got to do 
with Hinduism and the observance of some of its well known 
rituals passes our comprehension. If India is ever to be united 
and made strong, it must ho/ be on the basis of this religion 
or that. The men who help in the perpetuation of the 
reign of superstition and ritual in a country like India and 
ittvcdce the aid of religion in a public cause do more harm 
to the progress of our people than anything else that can be 
Conceived of. 

If our Anglo-Indian contemporary of the Capital is to believed, 
the illnem of Sir Edward Baker’s son is by no 
Bakcr'fc means the only nor the chief reason of the lata 
Lieutenant-Governor’s untimely resignation. 
Indeed, Sir Edward Baker’s resignation does not come as a surprise 
to the people of Bengal who, rightly or wrongly, believed when he 
was going on furlough that he was gdng for ever, and were, there* 
feve, expecting some such development. Although the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Edward Baker has not been as bad as that of his prede* 
cesSor, it can by no means be said that be fulfilled even a fraction 
of those Just hopes which his appointment as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of this province had roused in'the hearts of a section of the 
Bengali public. As a Bengal Civilian; Sir Edward knew the people 
of Bengal very well, but he did not use bis opportunities at Belvedere 
to do much good to them. As a man of liberal ideas and sympathetic 
spirit he won the general good-will of the people before he left the 
Bengal service for the Imperial. As a member of the Government of 
India be won his spurs as a good financier and statesman. To 
add to all this, some of the prominent leaders of Bengal public 
opinion were his personal friends. Under the circumstances, Bengal 
expected much from him and heaved a sigh of rdief When 
jlie news of his appointment was first flashed throi^b the whe. It 
Was felt on all hands that, whatever other things he might ev 
might not do. Sir Edward Baker of all men would not land his 
support to the forging of fresh fetters for the people of this unhappy 
province. No sooner, however, had he taken the raim of bis oflke 4 t 
Belvedere dnn all on a sudden some of the respectable genUemeD nf 
Cakutta were swooped upon by the Police under the provi¬ 
sions of a "lawless law” and were token to ad body knew 
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whete. The people in their confusion threw the blamei some on 
Sir Andrew Fraser and some on the Government of East Bei^l. 
But whmever the initiative might have come from—and to do 
justice to Sir Edward, we must admit that it could not come from 
him—the final responsibility of Sir Edward Baker in this matter 
can not be denied; for, whoever might have asked for them, the 
Calcutta deportations could not certainly have taken place without the 
knowledge and consent of the man who was for the time being 
the ruler of the Province. 

The Police Act of 1910, a distinctly reactionary measure, 
was Sir Edward’s own handiwork. It was also Sii Edward who 
stopped the 7th of August celebration last year, and if he did not stop 
the Partition day demonstration he openly discountenanced it. In 
India open disapproval of anything by Government is tanta¬ 
mount to stopping it, and if the Partition agitation has surrived Sir 
Edward’s fling, it is because the grievance is rooted deep in the 
heart of the people. 

The police were as much the masters of the situation in his 
reign as in that of Sir Andrew Fraser, and espionage and house 
search went on as merrily as before, though with what practical good 
it is difficult to say. The collapse of the Howrah and the Khulna 
political trials, the conferment by him of honours to some police 
officers who were waiting their trial in a very important case, and 
above all, his inability to stop the Bakrid riots last year landed 
him into quagmire and made him unpopular with the people as well 
as, it is believed, with the Government of India. Indeed, the 
miserable failure of these prosecutions lent colour to the impression 
however wrongly it might be, that he was actually carrying out the 
threat which he held out in a certain speech of his, that if 
the people did not co-operate with the Government, the Govern¬ 
ment on its part would also be able to observe " no nice discrimina¬ 
tion between the guilty and the innocent” 

To the credit of Sir Edward Baker it must, however, be said 
that of all the Lieutenant-Governors in India, it was he alone who 
tried to keep pace with Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme, and Benfi^l 
is indebted to him for Council Government. If ever a day should 
come when the Partition would be modified, the system of Govern¬ 
ment for the reconstituted provinces would not then, thank to Sir 
Edward, be any difficulty in the way. In his later days, however, be 
was growing distinctly autocratic, and as the Sfaiuman says, 
showed **a disposition to cut short even the most necessary 
debates ” in the Benspd Council. 
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He must also be thanked for his firm attitude in connection 

t m ■ » » , 

with the Calcutta Fire Brigade scandal. 

A soldier by instinct and a sportsman by training, Maharaja 
Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur of Cooch 
5^CoMh*Behar? attraction for the civil affairs 

of his kingdom. When a military expedition was 
Jtp be sent out or a frontier tribe to be punished by the British 
pQvemment, the late Maharaja was ready with his horse and sword, 
but in more peaceful vocations of public life he was unfortunately 
nowhere to be found. His sympathies for education, however, are 
too well known to be forgotten. He was a patron of the Bengal 
Techmcal Institute since its inception and the free College of Cooch 
Behar—nc^w no longer so—was fur many a year the poor 
slsidents’ last hope. His marriage with Suniti Devi, a daughter 
of the late Kesliav Chandra Sen, roused a bitter controversy and 
was the immediate, though not the only cause, of the second split 
in the Brahmo Samaj. 

Sir Herbert Hope Risley was a man of ency-clopaedic knowledge 
and an anfhropologist of renown, though to the 
W riVf*' people of Bengal he was better known as the author 

of the famous note on the Partition of Bengal. 
He had a pliancy of mind which gave him great skill in subordinat* 
ing his own convictions to those of his chiefs, and in drafting 
despatches and resolutions, in advocay or explanation of the policy 
of the hour, whatever it might be. Passing the I. C. S. Examination 
in 1871, he came out to Bengal and was soon made one of the five 
assistants of Sir William Hunter, the then Director-General of 
Statistics, who was then engaged upon sifting the material for his 
great Gazetteer. Early in 1885, Sir Rivers Thomson selected Mr. 
Risley for research work in order to obtain more precise information 
as regards the castes and occupations of the people of Bengal. This 
work occupied him for six years. His two volumes of “ Ethnographic 
Glossary " of all the castes, tribes, subcastes, and sections in Bengal, 
with an introductory essay on caste in relation to marriage, and his 
two volumes of "Anthropometric Data,” showing the results of 
measurements of the physical characteristics of certain selected castes 
and tribes, were officially published in 1891-92, under the title of 
" The Tribes and Castes of Bengal.'* He also wrote an account of 
the people of Sikhim and Tibet, a monograph on " Widow and 
Infant Marriage,*’ and " a Manual of Ethnt^aphy for India.'* He 
served as member and Secretary of the Police Commission of 1890. 
In 1898 be was made Financial Secretary to the Government of 
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India. Then he was put in charge of the 1901 census operations. 
He earned some reputation in this post and his chapter in the final 
census report on '* Tribe, Caste, and Race,” and his contoibutions 
to the sections on the distribution and movement of population, 
and on religion and marriage, were republished about a couple of 
years ago under the title of “The People of India.” In November 
1903, he became the permanent Home Secretary to the Government 
of India after officiating in that capacity for more than a year. He 
was Secretary of the Government of India on Constitutional Reform 
in Lord Minto’s reign and served for a few months as a temporary 
Home Member of his Lordship's Council. Last year. Lord Motley 
selected him to succeed Sir Charles Lyall as Secretary of the Judical 
and Public Department of India Office. It was a great disappoint* 
ment to him and his friends that he was not made a Lieutenant- 
Governor. 
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Tht Shdem Review 

In the October number of the Mo^m RetdeWt &fr. P. Chatterjea 
describes the system of education which prevailed in ancient India. 
He nys that in ancient India education was very cheap and 
practically^ free. Mr. Jadu Nath Sarkar contributes a further instaU 
ment of his History of Aurangub. In A Womens Movement^ Mrs. 
Sarala Devi describes the origin, object and organisation of the Bkamt 
Sno Mohamundal of which the headquarters are at l^hore. She 
describes the object of this organisations to be thus;...The object 
of the BAarat JAahamandat is the creation of an organisation 
by means of which women of every race, creed, class and party in 
India may be brought together on the basis of their common 
interest in the moral and material process of the women of India, 
etc. Any woman in any part of the world may be its member. 
At present there are nearly 500 members. The mandal has three 
branches now. In June last 50 ladies received instruction in 
30 familes. In Allahabad the zenana education work begun in 
May with 22 young ladies to give instruction to in 15 families in 
Calcutta. In June 34 young ladies received instruction in 35 families. 
In Lahore the educational work has begun from the ist of June. 
Mr. M. R. Sundaram Iyer has not finished his paper on the gold 
standard. ^ Mr. A. Ghose describes the Development of the Match 
iniustry^ in Japan. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal contributes a rather 
interesting article on Studies in the Bhagavatgeeta. Mr. S. N. Bose's 
Culture ef Cotton in the U. S. A. and Japan^VLx. Mukundi Lai’s 
Rashmir and the Kashmir and Mr. Sarat Chundra Ray’s article 
on the Ethnography of the Mundas are full of useful and interesting 
information. TUv Man in Turh^ is a further instalment of the life 
of General Shefket Pasha. Mr. Pramatha Nath Bosu’s study of 
ethical tendencies of western culture still continues. Mr. Narendra 
Nath Law describes the means of communication in the reign of 
Chandra Gupta. 


The Hindttsion ^^pview 

The current number of the above review is a joint number for 
the months of October and November and is rather small in size, 
containing not more than 75 pages of reading matter. The place 
of honour is given to Ihe Superiority^ of JtferiorRaas by " A Visitor 
to the Universal Races Congress ” in which the writer gives a gist 
of the ctmtributions to the above Congress by Sir Sydney Oliver, 
(xovemor of Jamaica, Sir Charles Bruce, late Governor of Manritiu^ 
and Sir H. H. Jhonslone^ formerly the British Commissioner and 
Consul-General in Africa. In the Poverty of India, Mr. K. C. 
Kanjilal supports the Permanent Settlement of Bengal and saya 
that it is incumbent ujwn the Government to place the administra¬ 
tion more and more in the hands of the Indians. In a paper on 
the Suiddiud JoumaKsm in India, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao mvee 
•O account of those jonmali which up tiU now have- reomved 
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Government patronage. TTir ReH^ous ^stm 0/ Atuient Gne^, 
EdutoHon and its Ideals in India and India and Eussta are lome 
of ^the other interesting articles. 


TTte imperial, 9 epiaHc 

The current number of this excellent magazine has three 
articles on I.ndia. Of these tmo-^ What are the Hindus f 'an 4 
The Antiquity and Otiginaity of Hindu Civilizatfon saceb beeli 
noticed elsewhere. The remaining article is on the Moslem Vrdve^- 
sity in which Mr. M. T. Katerbhoy, the Honorary Secrettitv^bf 
iiU'India Moslem j^gu'e, London, supports the Aligarh tTnii^ni^ 
scheme. This article was read wfore a meeting of the Eut HiBbl 
Association and there was a most interesting debate over 'tt. ' WW 
are glad to 6nd that there was at least one Mahomeda'n shaker, 
Mr. Rausaf Ali, to protest against sectarian Universities.' Ire said: 
—If the doors of the University were to be opened to all blasses, 
then, surely, the central idea was an all-Indian movemenf, and he 
failed to understand why it should be denominationalized by tb£ 
name Moslem. Their people had founded many Universities in thd 
past, but he ventured to think they had never been so narrotr- 
rainded as to designate them with a sectarian title." . . . "He 
thought it extremely undesirable to designate it by the wonf 
Mahommedan, because the great trouble in India was that nametf 
led to much ill-feeling, when there was really no necessltj^ 
for it. He advised them not to attach any sectarian designation td 
the suggested institution, and he did not think there could bb’ anjf 
better object to commemorate His Majesty’s visit to India thin the 
founding of an institution free from all sectarian narrow-mindedhi^# 
and religious bigotry. Sound words these. Thaku'r hhri J'cssnU- 
tinghji Seesodia said that, regarding'the suggested new UnivenlH^' 
he feared that it would only intensify the bitter feeling beyween 
the different classes of India. 


77 ie Indian 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu opens the September number of this 
review with a poem on, The Bird of lime. It is followed by a message 
which Mr. Dadabhai NarOji issu^ to his friends in England, India 
and & Africa in reply to congratulations and good wishes on his 
87th (last) birthday. Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s Jafaiis message to' India 
is noticed elsewhere. Next comes a review by the Late Vksiid^ 
J. girtikar of a book entitled Christ for India, Mr. l^int Nihal 
Singh then sets down' the gist of the recommenditiAnIr 

made by the different speakers of the Universal' Rliiret 

Congress for the promotion of the brotherhood of man.*''We 
have no room here to note the r^ogimendaHons of'aH thd* 
different speakers and shall therefore be satisSed irith quoting 
the opinion of Mr. Brajendra Nafh Seal only.' HO- reCUttiiiiMded.> 
(i). The oiganisation of a 1 V 6 rld% Humanity League"'^gifff 
branches, committees tmd bureaus in'd^erent cb«ntrtek,'tO promtyw 
mutual undentanding and adpreciatioii actiong toe m bfe re of fWferenf 
rare^ peoples, einff natiomditlm, add cohgrema to* enabiff Oi fkfetki li 
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and Occidental! to disseminate cultural ideas to be held under the 
auspices of the League in different centres, (s). The endowment 
of Chairs of Oriental Civilisation and Culture in western 
univmsities and ^demies to be held by Orientals from the countries 
(mnceme^ ahd* mufantas iii"the East. (3V'^be publica¬ 
tion of an International Journal, of Cfmfarative Civilisation which 
would have for its object the application of the biological, sociolo- 
^[teeVlBntr hltdolric ieiences to the problems of present-day legisla¬ 
tion and’ administration, to serve as a medium for the exchange of 
views. (4). An organised effort against colour prejudice;' fhe 
forcible shutting of the door of the West against the East, with 
fhh*fUrdble‘'bihaking if upoh m the Bast ih favour of the West, 
and * ndtidnal Chalivintstd. Wstory of the Andras is a 
rea^b^e article by Mr. C. S. R. $amayaju 1 y, Mr. A. P. 
Snibh "korntully refutes the imputation that the Eurasians !h 
lUdla are * a depressed class. He says that the Eurasian 
in "IhdUi, even at'Iris worst, compares more than favourab¬ 
ly with Englishmen of ihe same condition of life in England in 
education,' in wholesome living, in sobriety of conduct and in 
rhflhemeM. ' Rai Bahadur V. K. Kamaniyachari next considers 
whether intercaste marriages were recognised by the Hindu rdi- 
gions books and comes to the conclusion that generally they were 
so. fn an extremely^ readable article Mr. P. N. Raman 
Pfllai recounts the services done by Bradlaugh to India. Then 
fblloirs a bidj^phical sketch of the late Hizam of Hydrabad. ' 


The Vedic Magazine 

The following articles are of some interest in the current 
number bf the above magazine :— A Birds Eye View of Spanish 
fhe Theory ^ Creation ; The aufoiioghphy of Stifami 
O^nanda; The Church in Spain '^ani EtMcal Foundations of Sockty 
a^ thejirya , Samaj. 


The Modern World 

We welcome this new Magazine of which the current (Sep¬ 
tember) is thfe second number. The magazine is edited by Mr. 
y, Mangalvedcar of |dadras. The present number coirtains an 
impotent arricle— Indian Military Expenditure—-hy Mr. S- K. 
' thdrt !s ‘a note on President Diaz, the maker of Modem 

inexreo. 


Tht Dvmn 


Tlie October number of this magazine contains the following 
artidar;-^!) ^SpHOesJHIndia or lndia%ifhout 
HlfMitpd^n andTh Definee {Part Sixteenth) (a) 

I!dprth£n - India : A * Contrihuiwn td ^dy of 

lUlaiions (lY) <3) Brdids Industrial EevoMmi What It 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 


BY THE EDITOR 


It is a most painful feature of Indian public life that so few 



men have come forward to protest against the 
establishment of denominational universities in 
India. Even such cultured and discriminating 
men as Dr. Rashbehari Ghose and H. H. the 


Aga Khan have come forward to bless the idea of a denomina* 
tional university with large gifts from their long purses. The 
educated people all over India seem to have ranged them¬ 
selves in the scales either on behalf of this university or that 
according to the religion or race to which they belong. It is a 
thousand pities that there should not be at least a dozen men in 
all India to see the dangers ahead of denominational universities 
and to frankly come forward with a note of warning to the public. 

Before we come to discuss the evils which we fear will ensue 
from the establishment of such universities, let us warn the public 
of two very important facts which it seems to have very con¬ 
veniently forgotten at this time. One is that univo-sities are 
always and everywhere the nurseries of old and conservative 
ideas. Even a cursory study of the history of such universities as 
Oxford and Cambridge will leave no doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent observer as to their antipathies to popular and 
democratic movements. It has not been so alone with Oxford 
and Cambridge. The trend and drift of all academic centres In 
the world, no matter where, in Spain or Greece or ancient*India, 
has been to conserve old ideas and to preserve old traditions. 
Neither Cordova nor Benares nor Santipur has been ai^ excqition 
to this general rule. The second fact that is so conveniently lost 
sight of is that India by itself is a country where there is an 
amount of extra enthusiasm for all sorts of religion and religious 
institutions, and that the strenuous life of modern India, with 
a keen struggle for the preservation of the race as well as of self, 
is too much in conflict with thej'development of 
dogmas and ceremonial rituals. Religion divested of all this may 
indeed lead to spiritual culture and as such may be an asset to 
any people In the world. But religion overcrowded and supersed¬ 
ed by rituals and customs has a tendency to set haylr the 
of progress by turning men’s mind from material struggles to 
abstract contemplatimi and metaphysicsd speculation. 
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Apart from the question of the preservation of the culture and 
traditions of the two religions, the crying need of new India is 
not the encouragement of religious teachings, but the develop¬ 
ment of reason. Alighur and Benares are bound to encourage 
rituals if they are to be denominational Universities at all in the 
sense in which some of their promoters intend them to be, and to 
the extent they shall do it shall they also hamper the growth of 
the spirit of rationalism in India. These two universities 
when established have therefore a very great risk of retarding the 
material progress of India in the future. 

But the greater danger still is that Benares and Alighur 
are likely to make a permanent cleavage between the Hindus and 
h'lahomedans of India and set the two communities into a 
bitter feud against each other. Since Sir Syed Ahmed and Lord 
Dufferins's time, the policy of dividing the people of India into 
two hostile camps has found definite shape in the councils of the 
Empire and a very regrettable stage was reached by the 
promulgation of the Council regulations which brought the new 
Indian Councils Act into operation last year. Discriminating 
publicists all over India have repeatedly drawn attention to the 
disastrons effect of the dissension brought about between th^ 
two leading communities of India without the Government 
paying any heed to these notes of warning. What we have so 
long found fault with the Government we are now going to 
perpetuate ourselves. If we sincerely feel that the Government 
has committed a great blunder by creating special electorates 
for special classes, wc cannot, in that case, consistently support 
thj establishment of special universities for special communities. 
And when once we find the Hindus and Mussulmans of India 
sharply divided into two watertight compartments in the field 
of legislation, administration and education, the result will be 
not the development of a common nationality inspired by 
common ideas and sentiments but the establishment of powerful 
communities availing themselves of all opportunities to fly at 
each othcr's^throat. Such a state of things will not only be a 
great political danger but a most effective engine to drive die 
^wheels of progress backwards. 

And then it must not be forgotten that all Hindus and 
Mussulmans donot think alike and as soon as one of the sub- 
sects of any of these communities are in the ascendant, a most 
bitter jealousy will be created and sometimes bloodshed may 
follow. Once you give the idea of a denominational university 
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f ,wiU not kn^ wi^t particular Jo 

cncQurege an 4 where to. end. That is how the histot^r of 
hiu so painful a reading to patriotic Indi^b Ai|d 

sufficient apprehensions are not felt for history, repeating Jl^tsc)^ 
un^ simile conditions in the future also, one can pi^ the cnt^* 
siasni wh^ leads a man to ignore the writing on . the w^h 
^ ^Wc shall now conclude with a word of appeal to the ler^ers of 
,tluM two communities. In the course of the last two wm^ we 
ha\w seen announcements in the papers of the amalgamation of 
^ various schemes of an university promulgated by three 
liferent sections of people in the name of the Hindu communi^. 
Now that Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya has joined hsmds 
,with ^s. Besant andJMaharaja of Durbhanga, may we not 
^ope that some common friends of the Hindus and Moslems will 
pe able to induce the promoters of both the Hindu and Moslem 
Universities to come to some definite terms regarding the es^blish* 
ment of a non-denominational, up-to-date University with two 
diCf^ent centres at Alighur and Benares ? If an Unlvvsity 
couhl be established in India to teach more science and ,tech¬ 
nical arts, if chairs could be endowed handsomely for teaching 
the arcana of modern industries, if an impetus and encouragement 
iCould be given to the spirit of rationalism and the study of the 
history and antiquity of India, including,archeology, epigraphy 
an^ ethnology, if some scholarships could be found to enquire 
pnd reconcile the various systems of Indian philo^phy and 
Indian schools of religious thought, if boys could be sent put 
in numbers to the various European countries for keeping India 
into line with modern ideas and thoughts, in every departin^t 
of intelleptual activity—much greater good could be done to the 
people of India and the motherland which we love so dearly than 
.founding academies for the encouragement of the study of the 
theology and rituals of any particular creed in India. ^ 

For ourselves we are perfectly convinced that instead of 
doing any good either to these special communities, or the 
general body-politic or the State, these dpnomit^ional tmilwr* 
sities will create a situation in tiiis country y]bi^ 
fio discriminating friend of, India an view without^alar^* 
jlf is a most unpatriotic work to which Pandit Mad^mnphon 
.l^as ^t himself, |Mid if the Governmeint a^uld fver coipe to tU^ 
that the entire Hindu coipmunity feel and thiifk wit^^him in 
matto',. noi^qa^^mista^ vfould cqffimi^^|,^^b our next 
article, we shall labour some ol these points itiU turtto* 
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Dste 

> 16. The Kiag to-day received Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmiehael 

io audience, who kissed hands on his appointment as the Governor of 
Madns. Sir Thomas was invested with the Knight Grand Commander- 
ship of the Order of the Indian Umpire. 

18 His Highness the Mahaiajah of Cooch Behar died this evening. 

19. The District and Sessions Judge of Chittagong dismissed the 
prolonged suit under Section 93 of the Civil Procedure Code against 
fdobanta Jatirban of Sitakunda to disposses him of his gadi on account 
of his marrying against all precedents. 

3i« Xaviraj Bejoyratna Sen dies in Calcutta. 

33. Mr. Jenkins in replying to the Raja of Dighapatia's auestion in 
the Imperial Council rg the sub^dised Sufov Samacbar'' sam : " The 
contract referred to by the Hon'ble member was originally personal to 
the late Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen. It has been continued by 
the Bengal Government to his son for a period of nine months from the 
date of the death of his father, but will not be continued beyond that 
period.’’ 

33. A Conference between the Hon’ble Mr. Butler, Education 
Minister, and the constitution committee of the Moslem University was 
held today at Simla. 

25. The TiVner of London publishes a letter from Mr. Montagu to a 
correspondent embodying a statement in defence of the Indian police. 

36. A telegram from Simla informs that the Government of India 
will shortly address the Secretary of State on the question of the consti¬ 
tution of a Legislative Council for the Central Provinces aud Berar. 

27. The All-India Ayurvedic Conference called Vaidyah Sanmilan 
began its sitting at Allahabad. 

Ram Mohan Ray anniversany was celebrated in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu. 

38. It is understood that a petition signed Iw nearly 6,000 residents 
of Bombay has been sent to the Government of Bombay in support of 
the antl-garobling legislation proposed by that Government. 

39. The Punjab Hindu Conference met today at Amritasar under 
the presidency of the President, Rai Bahadur Lai Chand. 

30. A public meeting of the Hindu citizens of Bombay was held 
today in the Framji Cawasji Hall, Bombay in support of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Basn'i Special Marriage Act Amendment Bill. 


OCTOBER 


t. The Punjab Hindu Conftrence snpporti Mr. Gokhaie's Bill ahd 
the Hindu University Scheme. 

3. The death is announced of Sir Herbert Risley in London of canceir 
in the throat 


3. The Lieutehant-Govemor of the Punjah issues a note of waimint 
to the Punjab Press for violent writing. 

His Excellency the Viceroy lays down the Ibtindation-steiie of 

Dhannpur Hospital- , . Mi, 

Anglo-Indians from all pnrts of India meet Jh connrbnee at Jhidisit 
Under the presidency erf Mr. J. H. Abbott^ a well-known land-owfMf 
merduut. 
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4. Tht festival cdebiating the first anniversary of tbe establishnsaiit 
of the Portuguese Republic was observed in many Portuguese dties", Hi 
India. 

$. The sixth Provincial Mahomedan Educational Cmference of 
Bengal commenced to-day at the Calcutta Town Hall. The Hoa’bla 

A A« _ m. mwm_ a •• t __ 




& Mr. Chandra Pal is arrested on board the mdl boat 

on arrival in Bombay and produced before the Presidency Magistrate 
on a charge of sedition as the writer of an article on **The Etemogy of 
Bomb in ^angaJ” Mr. Pal pleaded guiity, and prayed fer mtpcy. 
Ho said t^ when he wrote the article he was not in touch with 
politics in India and he was guide^ by what information wss ’supplied 
to him. But after a pnnisal of the article afterwar^ and even on that 
day. he was convincra that he ought not to have written it. He begacd 
that he might be warned or fined or treated ‘ as a first offender. Mr. 
Nicholson said that the Government did not press for a heavy sentence. 
The Magistrate said that in view of what bad been sud both by Mr. 
Nicholson and the accused he would sentence the accused to one 
month's simple imprisoment. 

7. At an emergucy meeting of the C ouncil of the All-India Moslem 
X.euue, a boycott is declared against Italian goods as a protest against 
Ital/s unjustifiable war against Turkey. 

8. A meeting of the Mussuhnans at Bankipur is held to denounce 
the outrage committed by Italy upon Islam. 

9. Information is received of Sir Edward Baker’s resignation of the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Beogal. 

It IS understood that the Government of India propose to inocced 
with t^e General Delegation Bill next cold weather and meanwhile the 
Bill has been circulated for opinion. 

10. It is announced that the permanent successor to Sir Edward 
Baker in Bengal is unlikdy to be settled for some time. Mfanwhiie 
Mr. Duke will continue to officiate. 

IS. Keuter wires that proposals in favour of the abolition of seven 
Inspector-Generalships, mainly for the sake of economy, have been sent 
Home, but the decision of the Counal of India has not yet been taken. 

13. Sister Nivedita dies of dysentry at Darjeeling. 




* Face the Ctothini^ Question 

SflHai^lv ^ 


Which is better-to buy imitation 

wool-wear at a slight saving in 
initial cost, and to get a material with a 
limited life and affording but limite(^ 
protection—__ 


To pay just a little extra and get 
something that is guar^teed to be pure 
wool and nothing but wool, that has 
double the life of the substitute smd by 
the use of which half the ills due to the 
Indian climate are kept out of the system ? 

Pure Wool is Nature’s perfect provision 
for hygienically preserving the normal 
temperature of the body. The purer the 
safer, and you can rely on the absolutely 
purity of the wool if you 
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THE GUARANTEED PURE WOOL WEAR 

Saiupks and Prict's on Apphcatim 

Please Quote No. ni. 
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CiMMtMTtVE INSlilUNCE mm, Ltd. 

masre/ai^imBR tub compan/bst apt, may mt 
Head 6fflceCALCUTTA 

FIRST 3 YEARS' BUSINESS 


Total Amounts ] 

> 

1 Year 

Paid-up Share 
value 

'Insurance 

Fund 

Rate of Divi* ' 
dens declared 

} 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1 1907-8 

• • s 

24,265 

21 . 4 S 1 

7 % 

\ 1908*9 

as* 

1 

, 82,230 

84,560 

9 % ; 

; 1909-10 

« • • 

250|342 

1 

3.12.184 

10% i 


Figures for the year 


Year 


Value of pro¬ 
posals received 

Value of 
Policies issued 

1 

Amount of , 
Claims paid 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

4 

12,24,650 

■ 

4 . 66,350 

Nil 

42.15.13S 

23.50,27s 

2,000 

1*8.71.375 

72,25,350 

14.000 


1. The quantity of business beats the record of office 
over 13 )rears old. 

2. The very moderate number of claims tesUfies to the 
soundness of the quality of its business. 

3. The unexceptiunfl character of the security it offers 
is indicated by the large share capital and automatkiuiy 
increasing insurance fund. 

Apply for Prospectus and qther.{mpers (to 

SureiMira NAtlrTosio^re, 

Gtmrnt Surttary, 
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- IF YOUII HAIR 

is (Icftctive itisi is, if it is 
fHlIiDg off or turnii>g grey 
before time, use this rnsr- 
V ell oils oil KESH- 
RANJAN. II will perfect¬ 
ly cure all such defects 
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and clieeis the brain. 
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paid) 
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It radically cuies this 
malady. It removes tlie 
pain, reduces the enbiiged 
size and slops the accom¬ 
panying fever. If the disease be of only one yeai’s standing two 
lioxes of the medicine would suffice, but if of longer standing, it 
should be conlinued for some time. 

Price of two boxes of [medicine—and^one phial of oil Ks. 2. Packing and 
Postage As.'9.] 

OUR SARALVEDI BATIKA. 

Or domestic Cathartic Pills used in every home and hy all who 
are in real need of it, Is N.iture's own remedy. They regulate 
the stomach, seeme healthy action of the Liver, removes habit uni 
constipation, and preventa an attack of fever when the system is out 
of soils. You MUST USE IT FOR GOOD. 

Plice pet bos As, 8. Packing and postage As. 3 

PrestcHpiloni with or without Hedieioes are sent to eveiy part of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Straifs Settlements, Cane and the 
British Isles, on receipt of precise description of disease. 
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Use at owib our liif|hl)HK3eiite4«iid> 
piofusely medicatird SURAMA 
whiph u lupted’foK ils hair-gi owing pru- 
^ pBtliw ^conkA;t<bse wiH stiengtli- 
en the liHii'toots making the hair 
soft, silky and brilliant. 

8. p. 6 en a CO., 

Manufacturing Chemiata. 

f 9-2, Lower QiHpur Rotd, Ceictttta 

Pi ice per phial ... As. is 

I I Packing and Postage ... As. 7 
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BLOOD PUKIFIER. 

This remaihshle compoiiml is withoui iis equal hi all mes nf peserly, im. 
purity and other disorders of the blood resuUiiiK_fruin whatever cause. No sooner 
ifis tixibibed into the system tlinii it permeates into the fapiUaries, pvercoBiing 
and expelling the verus of disease, removing alt blotches, pimples, aGae^ SCUrvy, 
scr.ifulnus or grandular swellinga, and all soeta of venereal and mercurial stains 
or eruptions from ibe s}stem. 

Price per Phial ' ••• .r. He. i-8 

Packing and Postage ...’ ••• ... As. 7 
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FINE SWADESHI Z*ERFUMES '' 

BANGAMATA—Represents the sweet Hasuna 
HeniiH. 




SABITRI-'I he lover's delight—possesses a 
unique odour .ind strengtti .ind pleases all tastes. 

SOHAG—The lover's lovely present—has a 
cliarming aroma. ^ , .i ' 

CHAMELl—Tt relieves ATI nervous ills and Is 
most refreshing after exhaiistfve biain works. 

BOCOOL—*1 he sweetest (lopnlar scent—better 
ili.in the best available in the market. 

All the Perfumes are boi|1|d in three diflerent 
shapes, vi* Large, Medium and Small. 

Prices Re. t, Aa is, «nd A& afpeeflvflt;' 

OUR 8PECIAUTY. ,,, 

All oiir Essences ar« mArle from purely INDf aIiJI^LOWERS liy INDIAN 
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all Quarteis. . . . ■ 
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KUNTAL-KAUMUDi TAILA 
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It is the onlY scientific preparation 
for keeping the brain cool, removing 
all dandruff and other scalp troubles. 
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DIARY OF THE ROYAL TOUR 

EVENTS IN BOMBAY 

December 3. 

Their Majesties land at the Apollo Bunder, being received there 
by Lord Hardinge and the Governor of Bombay. Fresentaton 
of Municipal Address. Procession through the fort and native city, 
with school-children massed at various points, followed by visit to 
Government House. The streets decorated and illuminated at night. 

December 3. 

Sunday: Divine service at the Cathedral, attended by their 
Majesties. 

Dfl^EMBER 4 AND 5. 

Their Majesties remain in Bombay and visit the Exhibition of 
Old Bombay. 

December 6. 

Departure of their Majesties for Delhi. 

EVENTS IN DELHI 

December 7. 

Their Majesties enter Delhi in State at 10 a.m. 

Public holiday throughout India (Government offices closed 
as far as practicable from 7th to 12th December inclusive). 

Arrival of their Majesties at Selimgurh Bastion Station in the 
Fort ; reception by the Governor-General and other high officials. 
Presentation of Ruling Chiefs, about 150 in number, in adjacent 
pavilion. Procession through principal streets of Delhi to the 
Ridge, where representatives of British India will be assembled 
in a special pavilion; address from them to be presented by Vice- 
President of Viceregal Legislative Council. Their Majesties Uietf 
proceed to their camp. In the afternoon visits will be received 
from the principal Indian Chiefs. 
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Deceubsr 8. 

Morning : Further visits from Ruling Chiefs. 

Afternoon ; His Majesty lays the memorial-stone of the All-Indiu 
King Edward Memorial ^equestrian statue). 

December g. 

Morning; Further visits from Ruling Chiefs. 

December io. 

Sunday : Their Majesties attend Divine service. 

DeTEMBBR XI. 

1 he King-Emperor presents colours to three British and two 
Indian regiments. 

December 12. 

The Durbar Day. 

The Durbar is to be held at 12 (noon) in an arena composed of 
two amphitheatres witnessed by 100,000 persons. After receiving 
homage within the inner amphitheatre, their Majesties will appear 
at Royal pavilion in centre of arena, where Royal Proclamation will 
be read before the whole assemblage. 

Evening: State banquet in King-Emperor’s Camp, followed 
by reception. 

[Public holiday throughout India. Royal Proclamation will be 
read in every town and village and Portrait of King-Emperor exhi¬ 
bited on all Government and public buildings, which will be illu¬ 
minated in the evening. Royal salutes fired at all military stations.] 

December 13. 

Morning: Reception of Volunteer Officers and Native Officers 
of the Indian Army. 

Afternoon: Garden party in the Fort Great fair for the 
people below the Fort walls, from which their Majesties will show 
themselves to the multitude. Historical exhibition in the Mumtaz 
Mahal. Feeding of the poor. 

Evening: Illumination of the Fort and pyrotechnic display on 
the Bela. 

December T4. 

Grand review of the troops (upwards of 50,000), occupying 
ayi hours. 

Evening : Investiture by his Majesty in the pavilion of the 
Royal Camp. 

December 15. 

Military louinament and point-to-point races attended by their 
Majesties. 
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December i6. 

State Procession to Selimgurh Bastion Station, and departure 
of their Majesties from Delhi at x f.m.. The Governor-General 
and Lady Hardinge subsequently leave for Debra Dun. 

Dbceuber 17 AND Subsequent Days. 

The King-Emperor will shoot in the Nepal Terai (shooting-boxes 
at Bikum Thori and Nargatagunj), the Queen remaining at Agra. 


EVENTS IN CALCUTTA 


December 30. 

Arrival of their Majesties at Howrah Station, Calcutta. Official 
reception by Bengal Government and presentation of Municipal 
Address at Prinsep's Ghaut. State Procession to Government 
House. Massing of 35,000 children of Calcutta and suburbs along 
the Red Road. Decorations and illuminations at night. 

December 3T. 

Sunday: Their Majesties attend divine worship at the 
Cathedral 

January t. 1913. 

Monday Morning : Proclamation Parade. 

„ Evening : State Dinner. 

January a. 

Tuesday Afternoon : Review of Troops, Garden Party. 

„ Evening : Levee. 

January 3 

Wednesday Evening : Torchlight Tatoo and Fireworks. 

January 4 


Thursday afternoon : Horse Show. 

„ Evening : Royal Court 

January 5. 

Tlieir Majesties attend the Pageants at the Maidan. 


January 6. 

Evening : Illuminations in Calcutta. 

January 7. 

Sunday 

January 8. 

Monday : Their Majesties leave Calcu^a from the Frinseps* Ghat. 
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January lo. 

Their Majesties embark for England. 
January 39. 

Arrival of their Majesties at Southampton. 
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GENERAL 

Canada and India 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is considering a project 
of a new steamship service between Canada and India, with Montreal 
as the summer and St. John as the winter port. It is proposed 
to make Calcutta the Indian terminus. 

Police in Bast Bengal 

In his annual report for 1910 of the Police administration in 
Eastern Bengal, the Inspector-Gcneral, Mr. Huges Buller, ob¬ 
serves some where:—'* Officers for simply doing their duty have 
on many occasions been subjected, with their families, to social 
degradation, while threats have been frequent, and personal 
outrages not entirely absent. In spite of these handicaps," he adds, 
“and with certain exceptions, I believe that the majority of sub¬ 
ordinate officers have worked loyally throughout the stress of, in 
many ways, a most tiying year." 

Indian Export Duties 

The Calcutta Improvement Act, which comes into operation 
from the New Year imposes duty on all jute exported by 
sea from the port of Calcutta to any other port, whether 
beyond or within India, at a rate not exceeding—-(i) in 
the case of raw jute two annas (or 2d.) per bale of 40oibs ; (2) 
in the case of manufactured jute 12 annas (or is.) per ton of 
2,a4olbs. It is proposed to levy a similar tax on raw and manu¬ 
factured jute exported from Chittagong. As the duty will be paid 
equally on jute manufactures and on raw jute, no rebate will be 
made on raw Jute shipped to British ports. 

Bast Bengal Bxolse Administration 

The excise administration report of East Bengal fur the year 
igio-it does show that the total revenue for the year amounted 
to Rs. 78,35,223 against Rs. 72,90,638 in the previous year, showing 
an increase of Rs. 5,44.585, the Assam valley alone contributing 
Rs. 2,41,725. Foreign liquor alone, of all intoxicants, did not 
fetch more revenue than in the previous year. Country spirit 
biought in Rs. 2,25,672, Ganja i,5a.83a and opium 2,03,145 more 
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than in iqoQ'Io, while there was a diminution of Rs. 54*36* under 
foreign liquor. The total license fees were Rs. 33,11,636 and duty 
yielded Rs. 44,86,833 as compared with Rs. 38,79,273 and Rs. 
43,95,787 in 1909-10. The total receipts from country spirit rose 
from Rs. 22,16,906 to Rs. 24,73,964, an increase of 11*5 per cent. 

The Indian Revenues 


The Indian revenues for the first six months of the present 
official year ending September last compare thus with the corres¬ 
ponding period of the two previous ones (000 omitted):— 




1909. 

X910. 

I9xr. 

April-Sept. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Revenues 

• I • 

I r, 9 o,o 9 

J *,53,91 

11,93,88 

Salt „ 

■ • • 

2,26,68 

2,17,34 

2.25,99 

Stamps „ 

• ■ • 

3 , 54,79 

3,85,22 

3,61,12 

Excise „ 

• ■ a 

4,66,86 

5,08,41 

5,57,80 

Provincial Rates 


37,86 

41,97 

40.03 

Customs „ 

• a ■ 

3,38,87 

4,70,54 

4,47,68 

Assessed Taxes 


1,00,83 

1,04,45 

1,09,10 

Forests „ 

■ ■ • 

86,13 

87,46 

95,27 

The Opium Revenues stand thus :— 



Receipts 

■ • • 

a, 99,55 

5 , 57,74 

4,34,24 

Expenditure 

■ • • 

1,53,04 

1,73,56 

1,00,98 


The Hindu University 


In reply to a letter from the Maharaja of Durbhanga, Mr. 
Butler lays down the following conditions on which the Govern¬ 
ment can permit a Hindu University to be established:—Hindus 
should approach Government in a body as Mahomedans 
have done. A strong, efficient and financially sound college, with 
an adequate European staff, should be the basis of the scheme. 
The University should be a modern University differing from the 
existing Universities mainly in being a teaching and residential 
University and offering religious instruction. I'he movement 
should be entirely educational. There should be the same measure 
of Government supervision and opportunity to give advice as in 
the case of the proposed University at Aligarh. It would be neces¬ 
sary hereafter to satisfy the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State as to the adequacy of the funds collected and the suitabi-' 
lity in all particulars of the constitution of the University. The 
Government of India must reserve to itself full power in regard to 
all details of any scheme which they may hereafter place before 
the Secretary of State, whose discretion in regard to the movement 
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and any proposals that may arise from it, they cannot in any way 
prejudice. 

Admlnlatratlon of Justloe in the Punjab 

The report on the administration of ci\il justice in the Punjab 
gives an account of the congestion of work in the Chief Court. In 
1904, when Sir Charles Rivaz recommended four judges, there weie 
pending 331 first appeals, 1906 further appeals and 1462 civil 
revisions. On 1st April, 191T, these figures stood at 268, 1,455 and 
1,223 respectively. There were, in fact, enough first appeals alone 
to occupy two division benches for over a year, without making 
allowance for capital and criminal appeals and civil appeals, or 
miscellaneous work requiring disposal by the division bench. During 
the past nine months, civil division benclies have almost been exclu¬ 
sively occupied with the hearing of cases instituted in 1907 and 
1908. Accordingly, even assuming that the law of appeal is 
amended before the commencement of 1912, it is obvious that 
amendment can in no way affect the bulk of work coming before the 
court until 1915. As a remedy six judges have been continued for 
a year till the beginning of the vacation of 1912, and a seventh 
temporary judge has been appointed from the end of that year’s 
vacation to the same date. The most sanguine optimist, says the 
report, could not regard these expedients as either adequate or final, 
but the judges have hitherto been obliged to limit their requests to 
suit the financial exigencies ot the province. 

A Gooch Behar Reminiscence 

The name of the new Cliief of Cooch Behar, Rajendra 
Narayjn, leminds us that lie is not the first of that name to sit 
upon the gadi. The patronymic recalls a sad but interesting event 
in the history of Cooch Behar. As far back as 1770 the Bhutias 
claimed the right to interfere in all matters at Cooch Behar, through 
the Dewan Deo, the leading local politician, whose position 
appears to have been somewhat similar to that enjoyed by the 
Prime Minister of Nepal except that the former held office by 
successful intrigue with outsiders. He was regarded as a nominee 
of the Deva Raja of Bhutan, and as such incurred the hearty 
dislike of the Kochs, with the result that, though he 
was the brother of their King, he was treacherously murdered. 
The affront to the authority of Bhutan resulted in the seizure 
of his successor, Dhairendra Narayan and the new Dewan Deo 
and their removal to Bhutan. The latter escaped, but the unfor¬ 
tunate ruler Dhairendra Narayan was confined in Bhutan. The 
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Bliutias then declared Rajendra Narayan, his brother, to be tlie 
Chief. He enjoyed the nominal position till 177a when be died. 
It was bis death and the resultant dispute as to succession 
between the people of Cooch Behar and Bhutias eventually led 
to the interference of Warren Hastings and the conclusion of the 
treaty in 1773, recognising Cooch Behar as a State subject to the 
East India Company. A small force was sent from Calcutta 
to the relief of Cooch Behar. It even invaded Bhutan, with some 
show of success for in the next year 1774, the Bhutias applied 
to Tibet for assistance. Through the intervention of the Bengal 
Government a treaty was signed in April of that year, under which 
Dhairendra Narayan was released. 

In the Abor Oountty 

I'he Geographical Journal has published, for the first time, an 
extieroely interesting account of a visit to the Abor country made 
in January 1909 by Colonel D. M. Lumsden in company with 
the late Mr. Noel Williamson and the Rev. W. L. B. Jackman, 
of the American Mission. The account is taken from Colonel 
Lumsden’s diary of his attempt to reach the Tsanpo falls. It ma}', 
says Colonel Lumsden, tend to throw some light on the reasons 
for Mr. Williamson subsequently renewing his visit, and for the 
trust he placed in the people who so treacherously murdered him 
and his fellow-traveller. Dr. Gregorson, with their followers. The 
object of my visit, writes Colonel Lumsden, was to unveil, if 
possible, the mystery still surrounding the falls of the Tsanpo ; 
but Mr. Williamson’s main object, as political officer, was to 
establish friendly relations with the Bor Abors, while the Padre 
undoubtedly bad his mission work at heart. Had Mr. Williamson 
on his second visit followed the route of the previous expedition, no 
doubt he would have been met once more at Kebang by Maddu Gam 
of Reu and had some excuse made, as was done to us, for preventing 
him crossing the river. To avoid this, and placing faith in the 
invitation the Gam of Reu then gave him to return next year and 
thinking all would be well, he crossed the Dihong lower down and 
marched for his village, encamping for the night within a few hours 
of the place. That evening a number of Abors came from the Reu 
village and offered him presents. This no doubt strengthened 
his belief that he would be welcomed on arrival, and on getting 
there next morning and being met by Maddu Gam be unhesitatingly 
followed him to his doom, his trusted servants and followers sharing 
a similar fate. Poor Dr. Gregorson (whose aims were to visit 
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the Tsanpo falls }, who had to camp further down the river 
to look after some sick coolies, while attempting to join him, was 
also killed by the same treacherous gang, as well as those with him. 
Some may think that Mr. Williamson was rash in venturing again 
on the mission he did. But when it is considered how Col. 
Lumsden and his friends were received on their previous journey 
and the invitation given them to return, he cannot be blamed in 
endeavouring to maintain the friendly relations which were seemingly 
then established. 

Mr. Mereditli Townsend 

The late Mr. Meredith Townsend came out to India when only 
17, on the invitation of John Clark Marshman, the son of the famous 
missionary and himself the founder of the Serampore College 
and of the Friend of India. The invitation he received from 
Mar^man to come out to Serampore in a somewhat 
ill-defined capacity was due to tl]|e fact that the second Mrs. 
Marshman came from Ipswich and was related to Townsend's 
family. But the striking and precocious powers of the young 
man, his wide-reaching interests, and his unresting energy 
soon opened a way for him to higher things than the 
editorship of the Bengali newspaper he at first took in charge. For 
lownsend, on arriving at Serampore, threw himself into the study 
of the vernadtilar, which he speedily mastered and his knowledge 
of which gave him, he always believed, a key to many Oriental 
difficulties. The pundit under whom he studied was a Brahmin of 
remarkable intellectual powers and noble character, and his con¬ 
versations on life and philosophy gave Townsend’s mind a leaning 
towards certain views of the relations between the East and the 
West which was perceptible to the end. Marshman entrusted him 
with a sh-ire in the political writing and management of the FHend 
of IndiOf and when he went home in 1852, for reasons of health 
he gave Townsend the complete control of the paper. So ably 
did the latter, then only 21, discharge these duties that his chief 
never resumed them and Townsend became responsible editor, 
and somewhat later sole proprietor, of a journal which during the 
next few years exercised a great influence over Indian affairs. It is 
unnecessary to go into the details of Townsend's vindication of 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy during the earlier part of this period. 
The relation between the two was one of perfect independence, but 
deeply based on personal esteem and intellectual sympathy. 
When the dark days came when Dalhousie was held up to odium 
by fanatics of a different political school as a plundering "pro-con- 
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tul,** and when afterwards he was most unjustly charged with 
being responsible for the Mutiny which broke out not long after, 
he went home a dying man, the Friend of Indio bore faithful testi* 
mony to his wisdom, his courage, his justice, and his high sense of 
honour. When the Governor>GeneraI was leaving Calcutta, too ill 
to see even his dearest friends, he sent to Townsend a remarkable 
letter of thanks—a close parallel to that addressed in 1835 by 
Sir Robert Peel to the editor of The limes, and quoted in Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling ’*—showing the character of the support that had 
been given and, in the sad circumstances of the hour, open to no 
suspicion of flattery, or social favour. In Dr. Alexander Grant’s 
" Memoir of Dalhousie", printed in Dr. George Smith’s “Physician 
and Friend,” reference is made to a later article of Townsend’s which 
drew fromj Anglo-Indians not of the Dalhousie school the warmest 
tributes of admiration and which. Grant said was the b^inning of 
a reaction against the attacks on the noble ruler who laid broad 
and deep the foundations of our modern Indian polity. .This 
battle Townsend fought single-handed; for the greater part 
of the time during which he was editor he wrote substantially the 
whole of the weekly issue of his newspaper ; he undertook other 
literary works besides, and was for long the correspondent of The 
limes in India. Though he was tolerant of heat, he suffered in 
other ways from the hot and steamy atmosphere of Serampore, and 
he rarely had a chance, under the strain of severe and continuous 
work, of breathing the air of the hills. In 1856, after the death of 
his first wife, to whom he had not long been married, be returned 
to England to recruit his failing health, which had broken down 
under a dangerous attack of cholera. He was thought to be almost 
dying during his trying passage home, but soon regained strength. 
He married a second time while in England, but he was soon called 
back to Serampore by the appalling news of the Mutiny and by an 
ill-judged suspension, which was almost at once abandoned, of the 
Friendoj India under Lord Canning’s so-called “Gigging Act.” 
Townsend hastened back to his post while the Mutiny still kept 
the Anglo-Indian mind on the rack, and the strain before long proved 
again too much for him. His anxieties and bis toils were ag^vated 
by domestic grief, for before the sky had cleared, his second wife 
had died shcwtly after the birth of her first child. The influeium 
q{ Friend of India was in those thrilling days unmense and 

increasing, and Townsend’s hibour and responsibility were thus 
augmented while he was^attaed in strengdi uid depressed in spirit. 
It should be said that he enjoyed the confidenee of and on the 
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whole lent a steady support to Lord Canning though he never felt 
towards him as he towards Lord Dalhousie. I'he Serampore journal 
kept up the courage of the European population in the dreariest 
days of disaster and panic and earned the gratitude of the best among 
the non-official as well as the official class, though Townsend never 
spared abuses practised by some bad men against helpless Indians. 
He was no longer able to do the worli single-handed. Two or three 
years before he had arranged to secure William Delafield Arnold, 
the retiring Director of Public Instruction in India, son of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, and fatlier of the late Mr. Arnold-Forster, as 
assistant editor ,but Arnold died prematurely at Gibraltar, as reader 
of his brother Matthew’s poems will remember, on his way home to 
recover his strength. Afterwards Townsend obtained the able help 
of Dr. George Smith, author of "Twelve Indian Statesmen" and 
other works, who succeeded him as editor of the Friend of India 
and as The Times correspondent in i860. 

Oducation in the Punjab 

During the year there was an increase in the number of institu¬ 
tions and pupils. In all 4,343 schools and colleges were maintained 
with 291 lakhs of pupils. Of the total number of institutions 18 
were Arts Colleges, including medical, teaching and agricultural 
and 357 were secondary schools. The latter included 15 high 
schools for girls with an average attendance of 1,300 girls. There 
were also 3,920 primary schools with 190,255 pupils and besides 
these 4,343 special schools were conducted with 289,618 pupils. 
When compared with the previous year there has been one increase 
to the Arts Colleges, three to the middle schools, 24 reductions in 
primary schools—all for boys. Of the girls’ schools there were three 
high schools and five more middle schools, but there was a reduc¬ 
tion of three primary schools. Industrial schools and training classes 
for girls show and increase. There was, therefore, on the whole an 
increase of 12,901 pupils in public institutions and 4*573 private 
schools which increased by 53. The percentage of scholars to the 
school-going population has increased from 17 *39 to 18*17 for boys 
end from 13*12 to 13-51 for girls. When compared with other parts 
of India this progress and this percentage are unsatisfactory. Punjab 
is very much behind the average for India and better efforts are 
to be made, for raising the percentage of education. As re^rds the 
expenditure, we find that the burden is very rapidly shifted more to 
the people but the provincial allotment remains stationary. It is 
incompatible with the great verbal sympathy shown by the Govern* 
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meat for educational progress. 'I'he total educational expenditure 
increased from Rs. 58*43 lakhs to Rs. 60*57 lakhs but all the in> 
crease has-been met by increased income from school fees and 
municipal grants. The increased fees have been derived from 
enhanced rales which have been objected to by the people. 

Short out to India 

Sir ktortimer Durand presided at a meeting of the Royal 
United Service Institution on October 18th when Mr. C. E. D. 
Black, formerly of the Geographical Department, India Office, gave 
an address, in which he indicated an " All-Red ” route by rail to 
India. Mr. Black pointed out that Great Britain had profited more 
than any other country by the Suez Canal, and in view of the 
acceleration of the sea transit, it was astonishing that no serious 
effort had been made to improve land communication between 
India and Europe. It was necessary to describe the alignment of 
the projected Railway from Egypt to Western India. It was an 
effort to solve the question of a direct British or " All-Red ” railway 
route to India, as contrasted with a more round-about route pass¬ 
ing through regions further north, where German, Russian and other 
foreign influences were in evidence. It was obvious that, if British 
gold and British influence were being invoked on behalf of a rail¬ 
way to India, commonsense and justice, if not self-preservation, 
demanded that such a line should run entirely under British con¬ 
trol. How was this to be effected when we bore in mind that the 
continent of Europe, with the complications and jealousies of a 
whole world, intervened between London and the British 
sphere in the East? Starting from Port Said, or rather 
from the opposite bank of the Suez Canal, there lay a feasible 
route eastward to Nushki, which was India’s westernmost railhead 
at present. This route was the most direct conceivable, as it 
followed very closely the *' great arc ” of the 30th parallel of north 
latitude, while it offered no insuperable topographical obstacles. 
The railway would actually touch the sea at three points-—Port Said, 
Akabfc and Kow'eit—and indirectly it would be in communication 
with the coast at two or three other points in Turkish and Persian 
tenitory, to say nothing of its proximity at its eastern terminus to 
large and important indian towns. This fact was not only most 
helpful in the matter of landing stores and supplies during the 
constrtlcti(mofthellne,'but it would enable several sections to be 
biith simultaneously—a most important factor, towards expediting 
the' laying of-the line.. Very, few,- if any, of the great railways 
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of the world could boast of ibis advantage. And the same excep¬ 
tional feature would prove invaluable in case of hostilities and 
trouble anywhere within touch of the line, as it would enable troops, 
ammunition, weapons, or stores to be landed at any one of these 
various points. A very important question was : Can such a railway 
pay? A line of 3,000 miles in length costing, so far as one 
would judge from railways in adjacent regions, about j£ 6 ,ooo a 
mile, would mean a capital expenditure of some 3,000,000 
and adding ^£3,000,000 for rolling stock, one got!*a total 
of fifteen million sterling, the interest on which at 3I per cent, 
plus.^ per cent, for sinking fund, would amount to ;^6oo,ooo per 
annum. Would the railway earn this, in addition to its workii^ 
expenses ? This was, of course, difficult to predict with confidence. 
Considerations pointed to a very large European passenger traffic. 
In the case of need arising for the rapid conveyance of troops 
eastward or westward, the saving of time could hardly be measured 
by money. Then the pilgrim traffic would be very large, when we 
bore in mind that there were over 60 million Mahommedans in 
India alone, a large proportion of whom would be only too glad to 
achieve the great object of their lives and visit the holy places of 
Islam. Lastly, we must take due note of the acceleration of the 
mails, for it was not conceivable that the public would allow these 
to travel by any but the speediest means of conveyance, and a 
saving of six days meant much from a business point of view. 
Although it may be technically correct to say that some of the 
regions through which the railway would pass do not belong to 
Great Britain in a political sense there can be no doubt that strong 
proprietary rights could easily be acquired by us throughout, 
Baluchistan is actually ours. Central Persia forms the zone reserved 
as common to both England and Russia under the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement; and Egypt where the westernmost end of the line comes 
to its appointed terminus on the Miditerranean is also practically 
British territory. There remains a large slice of 'I'urkish or quasi- 
Turkish territory in nothern Arabia partly sterile partly oasis, a 
noman’s ground tenanted by Bedouins under the rule of the Amir 
of Jebel Sbommer which could easily be leased to a British company. 
If Turkey and England were so minded, in fact the western part 
of that very region from the Hejaz railway to the Egyptian frontier 
has actually been made over under a Turkish concession to the 
British syndicate ; so why not the country eastward to the Persian 
frontier ? 
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COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Calcutta Fort <Tnut 

Although the income of the Calcutta Port Trust for the year 
1910-11 fell short of the Budget estimate by some Rs. lakhsi 
it amounted to Rs. ia8 lakhs, which represents an increase 
of nearly Rs. 10 lakhs over the figures of the previous year, and 
is more than Rs. 8 lakhs in excess of the revenue of the highest 
previous period. 

Future of Cotton Industry 

An article appears in the "Times of India’' reviewing the 
situation of the cotton industry. The writer states the future is on the 
knees of the gods. In other words the position largely hangs 
upon the state of affairs in China. The writer says, only a few 
weeks ago the bountiful character of American crop came to be realis¬ 
ed and there fcillowed a boom in the milling industry in Bombay, 
based on the knowledge that cheaper cotton here would set all the 
idle machinery running once more. Shares leaped up, spinners 
bought cotton, and shippers bought yarn. Then followed serious 
developments of the Chinese revolution and uncertainty has reigned 
ever since. The serious aspects of the disturbances in China did 
not arise until the shippers had bought heavily in yam for Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai markets. Tlie result is whereas twenty-five 
spinning mills were idle for six months last season, practically all 
mills are now working at full capacity. The spinning mills are of 
course all right. Practically all the better class ones having sold 
forward to the end of March, the shippers will have to clear. 
Between this and the next spring there is plenty of time for the situa¬ 
tion in China to clear up. While the interior of China continues 
in the present state of embroilment, stocks sent eastward from 
Bombay will be merely piled up in Hongkong and Shanghai. In 
the latter place business is at a total standstill for the lime being. 
Accumulated stocks mean lower prices. Cotton exports to Europe 
have ceased as the Continental mills will not pay the prices demand¬ 
ed in Bombay. It is anticipated that prices will decline when the 
crop comes in freely in December. 

Sheep Breeding 

Interesting experiments in sheep breeding has for sometime been 
carried on in the Frontier Province and North Punjab, and cross¬ 
bred sheep of merino rams and indigenous ewes has so far proved a 
success. It is reported that attempts are being made to fix the 
merino type by inbreeding, and hopes are entertained that the 
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experiment, if care is taken in selection of ewes, will succeed. As 
regards mortality among the cross-bred sheep, it is slated that except 
when very young, i. e., the first few days after birth, they are consti¬ 
tutionally as strtmg as the indigenous sheep. The annual losses, 
however, in flocks generally from such contagious diseases as black 
quarter, bsemorrhagic septicsemi.'i, sheet scab, and foot-and-mouth 
disease are stated to be very heavy. Merino rams are expected to 
arrive from New Zealand this year, and will be entrusted to the 
care of influential jagirdars and zemindars. Of as merino rams in 
Kangra and Kulu, 11 casualties are reported to have occuned up 
to the end of the year under report, thus leaving 14 rams in the 
districts named. The Chief Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, Punjab, does not consider the experiment is run on 
proper lines to ensure success. He suggests the early importation 
of additional rams and some ewes, as the mortality amongst those 
already imported amounts to nearly 50 per cent. I'he wool of the 
cross-bred lambs is reported as vastly improved, but it is stated that 
the people experience great difficulty in removing fatty secretions 
from the fleece. The Political Agent at Sibi imported some 
Australian merino sheep with the object of improving the quality 
of the fleece of local sheep on the Murree Hills. The results of these 
experiments have not yet been communicated to the public. 

Joint Stock Oompanien In India 
From a statement published in the Indian Trade foumal 'ttt 
find that in all 151 new joint stock companies with a total authorised 
capital of Rs. 5,14,32,120 were registered during the first half-year 
of 1911, while 80 such companies with a total paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 83,68,756 and paid-up debenture capital of Ra 23,50,000 
were wound up. I'he total paid-up capital of all companies (limited 
liability) at the close of the previous half-year, r.e., on December 
31, 1910, was Rs. 63,54,27,777 and the debenture capital of the 
same, Rs. 7,33139,654. The corresponding figures for the half-year 
ending June 30, igii, were Rs. 64,91,73,437 (an increase over the 
previous figure of Rs. 1,37,45,660) and Rs. 7,30,50,411 (a decrease 
of Rs. 2,89,243). The largest number of new companies registered 
in the first half-year of 1911 was in Bengal 33, and next come 
Burma and East Bengal and Assam with 21 each. Then follow 
Madras, Bombay and the Punjab with 18 each, while 17 were 
registered in the United Provinces. Three companies were re^ 
tered in the North-West Frontier Province and one each in the 
Central Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara and Mysore. Madias takes 
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the place of bad eminence in the number of companies wound up, 
27 having failed, and it is followed by Bombay with 18. Next 
comes Burma with 12, followed by Bengal with 9, the United 
Provinces with 7, the Punjab with 4 and East Bengal with 3. The 
largest amount of fresh authorised capital was in Burma, being 
Rs. 1,66,65,500 and the second place is taken by the United 
Provinces with Rs. 94,84,000. I'hen follow in order Bengal 
with Rs. 87,94,000, Bombay with Rs. 83,75,000, Madras with 
Rs. 30,24,620, the Punjab with Rs. 23,20,000, East Bengal with 
Rs. 19 35,000, the Central Provinces with Rs. 5,50,000, the Frontier 
Province with Rs. 2,20,000 Mysoie with Rs. 1,50,000 and 
Ajmer-Merwara with Rs. 64,000. The following statement shows 
province by province the position as regards paid-up share capital 
on December 31, 1910 and June 30, 1911 




Half-year end 

Half-year end¬ 

Province. 


ing December 

ing June 30, 



3^1 19*0- 

1911. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bengal 

• •• 

.. 25.18,58,054 

* 5 . 4 S. 5 a ,*67 

Bombay ... 

• • • 

... 23,06,30,375 

23,60,84,763 

Burma ... 


... 4,94,27,445 

5,01,40,960 

Madras ... 

as* 

... 4.62,74,370 

4,61,40,971 

United Provinces 


2,93,00,566 

3.34.67.439 

Punjab ... 

• • • 

— i. 73 .a 7.359 

1,81,66,519 

East Bengal 


49.85.859 

49 . 95.866 

Mysore ... 


30,14,247 

32.79.310 

Central Provinces 

» • ■ 

... 17,72,027 

17.89.896 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• • a 

17.37.308 

17.63,675 

Bangalore (C. and M. Station) 

... 10,64,882 

9,91,782 

Berar 

• • ■ 

7.55.856 

7.69.473 

Frontier Province 

s •• 

1,71,524 

1,80,636 

Baluchistan 

• « 0 

1,19,212 

1,26,250 

Coorg 


2,940 

2.940 
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HISTORY MAKING 

Lord Curron's Vicbroyaltv 
1 

In reviewing Mr. Lovat Fraser’s new book, India Under 
CurtOM and After, Lord Milner writes to the London Times 

This book is, as far as I am aware, the first attempt to given 
something like a complete account of Lord Curzon's work to 
India. The task is one for which Mr. Lovat Fraser possesses a 
singular combination of aptitudes. A skilled liteiarf craftsman, 
a man versed in aifAirs, who can handle delicate and controversial 
topics with judgment and discretion ; he is also a mine of 
information on the recent history of India. It is true that, as 
he tells us in his interesting preface, he has ” not had access 
to any private documents or correspondence.” Indeed, he goes 
out of his way to emphasize the fact that Lord Curzon had 
nothing whatever to do with the production of this book, " He 
did not suggest it, and he has not seen a line of it. It is in no 
respect a reflection of his opinions, and he has neither authorized 
nor inspired a single statement that it contains.” If, nevertheless, 
the work reveals “a certain intimacy with events"—and such 
intimacy it certainly does reveal in every chapter—the reason is 
that the writer was in India during the whole of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty and was the editor of one of the leading Indian 
newspapers during the greater part of it. 

The editor of an Indian newspaper [he says] has unusual 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge. ” 1 had many sources of 
information, generally unsolicited. I have visited many of the 
places mentioned, and have some acquaintance with other Asiatic 
countries. 1 knew personally most of those who figure in these 
pages, both Englishmen and Indians, and some of them are my 
friends. Such knowledge of India as I possess did not begin 
with Lord Curzon’s arrival, nor did it end with his departure." 

The book is, indeed, much more than a biography of !..ord 
Curzon as Yiceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly ovmr 
the whole field of Indian politics. Some of his matter is, to the 
best of my belief, entirely new. and a great deal mm-e Is presented 
in a more complete form, or with greater candour, than it hai 
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been by any flteirioui writer. I may instance, in this respect, the 
account of the Kabul Mission, and of the aeries of foreign intri* 
gues in the Persian Gulf, likewise the criticism of British policy 
in Persia, and of the Anglo-Russian Convention. With lef^rd 
to internal questions, the same remark applies to the author’s 
view of the effect exercised by the Universities Act on all the later 
years of Lord Curzon’s government, and to at least some portions 
of his peculiarly interesting chapters on the Partition of Bengal 
and the famous dispute over the reorganization of the Military 
Department. With respect to these and many other subjects, Mr. 
Fraser expresses opinions which are no doubt in some cases 
higlily controversial, but wliicli are always supported by so much 
knowledge, and advanced with so much moderation and good 
sense, that they will command respect even with those who differ 
from him. Into these controversies, however, 1 am neither 
competent nor desirous to enter. After all, what interests me 
most in this book, as I believe it will be most interesting to the 
majority of his readers, is the picture which Mr. Fraser draws of 
the personality and achievements of a great administrator. His 
own attitude towards Lord Curzon is that of a whole-hearted 
but not uncritical admirer. Under his plain, straightforward 
narrative there is an unmistakable glow of enthusiasm for the 
central figure. But there is no indiscriminate eulogy. His tribute 
of admiration seems to spring inevitably from his contemplation 
of the facts. And its value is no doubt heightened by our 
knowledge that it proceeds from no intimate and no disciple, but 
from one who has always occupied, and whose only desire is to 
continue to occupy, " the position of a detached observer.” 

Lord Curzon's Industry 

What impression is the picture thus drawn calculated to make 
upon any one who, like the present writer, approaches it entirely 
without bias or preconceived notions of any kind, and with no 
more knowledge of the problems of India than is common to all 
edut»ted Englishmen? Well, to begin with, an impression of 
ardent and omnivorous industry which is almost stupefying. No 
doubt the active bead of any great Administration is obliged, 
w/efis ‘wUhs, to get through an amount and a variety of work of 
which the general run of men, even busy men, have simply no 
conception. Every Viceroy’s life must be a life of ceaseleu toil. 
And yet it is difficult to believe that in love of work and power 
of getting through it any Viceroy has been quite the equal of Lord 
Curzon. His interest in all questions of Indian administratiOD 
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was insatiable. And not only in questions of adoiinistration, but 
in everything connected with India, past as well as present^ To 
mention oidy one instance, his speech in introducing the Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1904, which Mr. Fraser quotes at consider¬ 
able length, shows an astonishing familiarity with a subject with 
which the overburdened ruler of India might well be excused for 
having only a bowing acquaintance. Surprising as it may seem, 
in view of the vast number of topics over which his interest ranged, 
the last charge which could ever be brought .ngainst Lord Curzon 
was that of superficiality. Whatever subject he took up he went 
into thoroughly and in detail. Indeed, the wonder is that bis fond¬ 
ness for detail, which may at times well have appeared excessive, 
did not cripple him. But here he was saved by the co-ordinating 
power, the constant determination to get down to principles, which 
was one of his most marked characteristics. 'I'his mental grasp, 
this capacity of condensing an immense mass of material into a 
few broad and striking propositions, is an essential feature of all 
the speeches, minutes, and “Resolutions" in which Lord Curzon 
stated his policy in his own way. 

But industry, even the most intelligent and systematic industry, 
is not synonymous with effectiveness. For the head of any great 
administrative machine there is another quality no less essential 
than industry, and that is driving power. Indeed, it is, in a sense, 
more essential, because it can never be acquired. Thrust into a 
great position, confronted with heavy responsibilities, many a man, 
by nature indolent, has learned to work like a demon. But no 
necessity can give a man, who is not naturally endowed with it, the 
power of getting work out of others. It was the combination of ex¬ 
ceptional industry with great driving power which enabled Lord 
Curzon to achieve so much. As Mr. Fraser says, “he is a man 
who does things.” 

It would be impossible in the space at my command to give 
even a bald list of ibe many branches of Indian administration and 
policy upon which Lord Curzon has left his mark. It is only by 
vigorous condensation that Mr. Fraser has brought his summary 
of them within the compass of a fairly thick volume, and I must 
refer those who may think 1 am using the language of exaggeration 
to the evidence contained in its pages. But I cannot refrain from 
quoting one passage which, though dealing with a matter that to 
many people may not appear of the first moment, is yet so 
eminently illustrative of Lord Curzon’s peculiar gifts that it 
serves to explain his success in other activities of a very different 
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chtncter. Speaking 'of the Imperial Durbar of 1903, Mr. Fraser 

8ays>— 

*' The public never knew the enormous amount of labour Lord 
Curson devoted to the Durbar. It came in the midst of absotbii^ 
pre^cupations; it was only an incident of his Viceroyalty ; but 
the work lie did for it would have served some men for a lifetime. 
The task of preparation on the spot occupied a considerable staff 
for a whole year. Four times Lord Curaon visited Delhi to 
inspect, revise, and improve the arrangements. He planned every 
detail, and saw every detail executed. From first to last, the 
whole gathering was his own conception, and the driving 
force which made him a human dynamo during his sojourn 
in India alone rendered the scheme possible of execution- 
Everybody predicted failure, and yet there was never the 
slightest semblance of a break-down. The secret of the work 
which Lord Curzon accomplished in India was that from early 
manhood he had trained himself to be absolutely methodical in 
all he undertook. No Viceroy, save Dalhousie, ever wrote so 
much with his own hand. His papers were a miracle of orderli¬ 
ness. Some one has said that his capacity for work is almost 
inhuman, and certainly to unmethodical men he seemed to toil 
with the unswerving certitude of a machine; but it was only by 
this rigid persistence that he left behind him such an astonishing 
record of labours completed.” 

Foreign Politics 

One further point is worth noting with regard to the immense 
range of Lord Curzon’s activities. It was one of his greatest 
merits as an administrator that he never allowed himself te be 
absorbed by one problem, or group of problems, however engross¬ 
ing, to the neglect of other interests committed to his charge, but 
devoted a constant and even attention to every side of Indian 
policy, external as well as domestic. It would seem almost inevita¬ 
ble that a Viceroy who was engaged in overhauling the whole 
machinery of government and in initiating the most important 
domestic reforms should to some extent lose hold on what I may 
call the foreign politics of India, always excepting, cff course, the 
ever-present anxiety of the North-West Frontier. But with Lord 
Curzon it was just the reverse. Busy as he was within the confines 
of India, he yet found time to grapple, and to grapple successfully, 
with every external difficulty as it arose. During the earlier yean of 
bis Viceroyalty, our pre-occupation with tlie Sooth African War en¬ 
couraged more than one foreign nation to indulge in anressive 
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intrigues in the Persian Gulf, while towards the close of it the 
soul of India, as of all Asiatic countries, was deeply stirred by the 
victorious emergence of Japan. But no menace to India or the 
Empire found Lord Curzon unprepared. One by one the attempts 
of other Powers to establish themselves on the Persian Gulf were 
quietly defeated, and at the end of his term of office British 
prestige in that region stood higher than it had done for many 
years. And I, of all men, must be the last to forget that, at the 
commencement of the Boer War, it was to Lord Curzon’s energy 
and foresight that we in South Africa owed those first reinforce* 
ments which alone prevented the Boer forces from overrunning 
the whole of Natal down to the water's edge. But for him, the 
end of October, 1899, would have seen the Boer flag floating over 
Mauritzburg and over Durban. No doubt Lord Curzon was 
specially qualifled by his previous experience for dealing with the 
external relations of the Indian Empire. Before he became 
Viceroy, be had paid five long visits to the East, and was familiar 
not only with India, but with Japan, China, and Indo-China on 
the one side, with Persia, Afghanistan, and ’rurkestan on the other. 
There is, perhaps, no living Englishman who has travelled more 
extensively in Asia, and he always travelled as a student. Nor 
were the years which he spent at the Foreign Office, as Under¬ 
secretary, without importance, both as a training in the art of 
administration and as affording an insight into those immensely 
complex international relations which no ruler of any jiart of the 
British Empire, least of all of India, can afford to leave out of 
account. 

In one respect Lord Curzon was singulaily fortunate. For a 
man of his energy and enterprise, a man with such a longing and 
capacity *' to do things,” it was of supreme importance that during 
the whole period of his government the financial position of India 
was prosperous enough to allow of much being done fur which 
means had hitherto been lacking. This happy state of affairs was 
mainly due to the reform of the currency, for which Lord Lans* 
downe and Sir David Barbour bad paved the way, and which was 
finally accomplished in the first year of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty 
by the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, "who had become Finance 
Minister for a period all too brief.” It is not Mr. Fraser's habit to 
magnify his hero at the expense of other people, and so he is the 
first to point out that many of the reforms which Lord Curzon 
accomplished had been projected and desired by his predecessors, 
and that only financial stringency prevented their earlier execution. 
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And in other matten alao, in which financial conaiderationa played 
a leu prominent part, Lord Curzon waa often only building on 
foundations already laid, reaping, as he himself freely acknowledged, 
where others had sown. It was not so much the novelty or 
originality of his ideas as his gift for translating them into action 
which constituted his strength. 

But to say that is surely not to detract from the high credit 
which is due to his achievement. It is no merit in an adminia* 
trator, when entering on a new post, to imagine that everything 
needs reforming, or to be slow to avail himself of the unfinished 
work of his predecessors. He will be well advised to preserve con¬ 
tinuity wherever he can—and, even where he cannot, as far as 
possible to appear to preserve it. Lord Curzon, it is true, ap¬ 
proached his task as Viceroy bursting with energy, and with an 
enormous programme of work already sketched out for himself. 
And no doubt tliat programme contained some new features, while 
much else that was new and fruitful occurred to him in the course 
of his administration. But it would be a mistake to regard him 
as an innovator in principle, or as meditating an ambitious and 
tadical change in the Government ot India. If he infused fresh 
life into almost every Department, and accomplished much which 
others had only discussed, he would yet have been the first to say 
of himself that he was merely carrying on a great tradition, and that 
his object was not to reverse, but rather to perfect and bring up to 
date, the splendid work to which, for more than a century, the 
energies of so many of the best of his countrymen had been 
devoted. 

A SYMPATHETIC RULER 

So much for the absolute output of work—the sheer mass—of 
Lord Curzon’s achievement. But there are other aspects of his 
Viceroyalty, well brought out by Mr. Fraser, which are even less 
generally realized than the enormous extent and variety of his 
labours. A common idea of him is that of a strenuous and auto¬ 
cratic ruler, excelling in the domain of high policy and the 
maintenance of " imperial ’* power, but out of sympathy with the 
needs and aspirations of the common people. I'o those who may 
have been infected by this prevalent misconception it will be a 
surprise to find that no Viceroy was ever more malous for the 
welfare of the lowliest class of his subordinates, more ready to 
investigate and redress the grievance of any petitioner, however 
humble, or more resolutely determined to ensure justice to all the 
toiling millions submitted to his sway. " You know," be said on 
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oiM occasion, " for 1 have often stated it in public, the feeling that 
I hold about the standards of British rule in this country. We are 
here, before everything else, to give justice, and a single act of in* 
justice is, in my opinion, a greater stain upon our rule than much 
larger errors of policy or judgment.” It was consonant with this 
view of his duly tliat he was indefatigable in travelling into every 
corner of India, and in seeking to inform himself on the spot ot the 
manner in which the humane and benevolent policy prescribed 
from headquarters was actualiy being carried out. And it was the 
same spirit that dictated the great series of reforms which he in¬ 
troduced into the land revenue policy of the Government of India 
followed up, as they were, by the establishment of co-operative 
credit societies—which bid fair in time to relieve the heavy weight 
of indebtedness resting upon the peasantry—and by the promotion 
of scientific agriculture. Of all Lord Cuizon's services to India, 
his work for *' the land and the people ” is most certain to con¬ 
tribute to enduring fame. “ The peasant," he once said, ” has been 
in the background of every policy for which 1 have been responsible, 
of every surplus of which I have assisted in the disposition.” 

1 may conclude this part of the case, about which a great deal 
more might be said, by quoting another pregnant paragraph of Mr. 
Fraser’s 

It was a misfortune of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty that his 
countrymen at home never became acquainted with some of the 
more solid and enduring aspects of his internal administration 
of India. They heard of his stirring speeches and indefatigable 
journeys, of the trappings of the Delhi pageant, of the famine 
be fought successfully and the plague he fought in vain. The dust 
of bitter controversies was boine on the ocean winds, and the 
obscuring clouds of the final coiiflict swept homeward in their 
turn. England, absorbed for once in an Indian episode in which 
two great figures were at issue, came at last to associate Lord 
Curzon’s Administration chiefly with the strife in witich it closed. 
The object of this book is to restore perspective, to make it clear 
to those who care to listen that theie was another side to Lord 
Curzon's rule, a far more important and permanent side, which 
will be remembered, and will bring benefit to millions, when 
incidental differences are only recalled by those who love tn 
disinter the curiosities irf history.” 

LORD curzon's PLACE IN BISTORV 

Have Lord Curzon's genuine sympathy with "the piuient, 
humble, silent millions ” of India and his unremitting labours 
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on their behalf ever met with adequate recognition in that 
country ? The question is more easily asked than answered. I 
am not sure that even hfr. Fraser's pages, illuminating as they are 
on almost every subject which he touches, do not leave me rather 
in the dark on this point. It is evident that what may be called 
the apparent public opinion of India, the opinion which finds 
expression at Congresses and in the Press, turned against Lord 
Curson duiiiig the later yeais of his Viceroyally. What is much 
more doubtful is whether his hold on the less vocal classes, who 
form the vast majority of the population, was ever seriously affected 
by this change. In the case of those who were brought into direct 
contact with him, on the other hand, whether they were British 
or Indian, it has, I think, always been possible to detect a division 
into two opposite camps—for Lord Curzon is not a man towards 
whom it is possible to feel indifferent or neutral. On the one side 
were the men attracted or dominated by his superlative capacity, 
on the other those whom he h.td annoyed, or even alienated, by 
his trenchancy and “ drive.” It may be doubled whether any 
zealous reformer in high place has ever been popular, especially 
with his immediate subordinates. And Lord Curzon was a dozen 
such reformers rolled into one. A " human dynamo" may become 
somewhat trying in the long run to ordinary human nerves. And 
1 admit to some doubt whether Lord Curzon—now that Mr. 
Fraser has m.^dc me realize the whole extent of his activities—did 
not really attempt too much. I am not prepared to say that any 
particular one of these labours of Hercules could with advantage 
have been pretermitted. But the strain of the whole must have 
been immense, even fur him , much morn for the instruments 
with which he had to work. And, granted that these undertakings 
were all necessary and ail urgent, it yet strikes me that they were 
sometimes pressed forward with too fiery a zeal. It is a good 
fault, and it is certainly a very uncommon one, to be disposed 
to put too much work into things. Hut Lord Curzon, like every 
other mortal, cannot escape from the defects of his qualities. The 
tendency to overwork and over-elaborate is the besetting sin of 
an ardent temperament combined with immense intellectual 
resources. It is the same quality which shows itself in the only 
serious fault of Lord Curzon's style in speech and wrlttry— 
admirable as that style is for lucidity and force—namely, a certain 
excessive copiousness and over-erapliasis. Let any one read the 
note, not intended for publication, it is true, in which he flagellated 
the unfortunate officials who had been guilty of discustiog the 
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rearrangement of provincial boundaries without reference to the 
Viceroy. The proceeding was no doubt gravely irregular; the 
rebuke was well merited ; but was it really to administer it with 
such tremendous energy and elaboration ? 

But these are minor defects small indeed by the side of the 
imposing monument of Loid Curzon*s completed work, which will 
stand long, long after the friction and the hubbub that accompanied 
the erection of it have been forgotten. Public memory is short, 
and grows ever shorter. VVith the constant stream of fresh excite* 
ments provided by an enterprising Press, the impression made 
even by great events of quite recent date is quickly blurred. But 
this cuts both ways. If the splendour of the first five years of 
Lord Curzon’s Viceioyalty was somewhat dinned by bitter 
controversies which marked its close, those controversies, in their 
turn, are already as dead as Queen Anne. In the long run it is 
solid work alone that counts. And when the most ample 
deduction has been ill-judged oi was only of temporaiy importance, 
there is more than enough of such work to I.ord Curzon's credit 
to place him in the very first rank of the men who have made or 
maintained the Empire. 

II 

M. A. P. writes on the same subject 

The avowed journalist who turns author is not always a con¬ 
spicuous success in his new role. His judgments are apt to be 
biassed and his opinions swayed by outside influences. Hence it 
is particularly pleasaijt to find in Mr. Lovat Fraser’s book, In^a 
Under Curzon and After a most admit able appreciation ofijord 
Curzon’s administration in India, impartial in the fullest degree, 
and written with an amazing grasp of the subject. 

As editor of the Times of India, Mr. Fraser, of course, liad 
exceptional opportunities of watching the general trend of British 
Indian Policy, and the conclusions at which he arrives possess the 
greatest interest in view of the fact that before fifty years are over 
our rule in India may be subjected to the severest of tests. One 
of the questions with which the author deals most exhaustively is 
of the North-West Frontier and the possibility of Russian 
aggression from that quarter. Incidentally, in this connection he 
also shows how easily misunderstandings may arise between two 
ftiendly Powers. 

Not long after Lord Kitchener’s arrival in India, disquieting 
reports anent the Russian meance started to circulate. ‘Ilie nil- 
army from Orenbu^ to Tashkent, which would link up the Baropeaa 
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Russian railway system with the Asiatic, was approaching comple* 
tion, and would enable troops entrained at Moscow to alight within 
ten days and without change of carriage at Kuskh Post, a point 
only eighty miles north of Herat. It was asserted that Russia wwa 
collecting a force of 200,000 men in Central Asia, and the reason 
put forward was, that, owing to internal disturbances consequent 
upon the conduct of the war in Japan, the Tsar’s Government pro> 
posed to distract public attention by an attack upon Afganistan. 

RUSSIA ALARMED 

How unfounded was this motive ascribed to Russia became 
apparent when the real cause of the moderate mobilisation trans* 
pired later. It appears that St. Petersburg was greatly perturbed 
at reports, received through confidential sources, that Lord Kitche¬ 
ner had been riding up and down the frontier examining the various 
passes. A supposed concentration of the Indian Army at Quetta 
further alarmed the Russian Government. 

That was the reason why work upon the Orenburg-Tashkent 
Railway never ceased even during the stress and strain of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and explained the decision of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment to reinforce as quickly as possible its Central Asian gar¬ 
risons. Mr. Fraser writes : 

“ 1 will only add that several such experiences have led me to 
marvel at the complete misunderstanding of each other’s motives 
frequently manifested by the Great Powers, and though 1 have little 
faith in the new exponents of international peace, 1 believe there 
are few modem wars between civilised nations which could not 
and should not have been avoided.” 

With the example of Italy and Turkey before our eyes, one 
cannot but cordially endorse these sentiments. The consideration 
of this question of railway advance in Central Asia raises that ever- 
fascinating problem of whether or no the Indian and Russian 
systems should not be linked up via Afghanistan. 

BRINGING INDIA NEARER 

There are no constructional difficulties of any importance, and 
the distance to be bridged is trifling. India would then be within 
nine days of London, allowing for some acceleration of existing 
services, and the passenger for Bombay could entrain at Cklais, 
only changing once at the Russian frontier—this due to difference 
of gauge. The matter has time and again come up for discussion, 
but as far as Lord Curxon is concerned, during his period ad- 
ministr^on, he appears to have been firmly opposed to the scheme. 
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It is impossible within the limits of this critique adequately 
to deal with all the interesting points raised by Mr. Fraser, but 
there is one in particular which merits special attention, namely, 
the true facts of the case regarding the unfortunate friction which 
ultimately developed between the Viceroy and the Commander*in* 
Chief, and which was directly responsible for Lord Curzon's 
resignation. 

Prior to Lord Kitchener’s arrival in India, the militaty adminis¬ 
tration was divided between two officers, who might roughly be 
described as being the executive and administrative heads respec¬ 
tively of their department. The drst, styled '* Commander-in-Chief,” 
controlled the organisation, mobilisation, and direction of the Army 
in both peace and war. '1 he second, styled Military Member of 
Council,” was responsible for clothing remounts, medical depart¬ 
ment, and above all for the Military Budget. 

Both were members of the Viceroy’s Council, and he could 
turn to either for advice in any difficulty. It is most important 
to grasp the fact that in military questions in India the Government 
as a whole is paramount, and not any single member thereof. 

kitchener’s threat 

From the very first, Lord Kitchener chafed at this dual control, 
and shortly after his arrival suggested several amendments, the 
discussion of which was held over sine die, as it was felt that, dis¬ 
tinguished soldier though he undoubtedly was, his experience of 
India was not such as to justify the immediate acceptance of his 
proposals. For some time matters continued in this unsatisfactory 
condition, when suddenly Lord Kitchener threatened to resign. 

The India Office immediately took steps to ascertain the cause 
of the trouble, and in response to their invitation, the Commander- 
in-Chief drew up a Minute, which was an uncompromising attack 
upon the whole army administration of India. lie denied 
vehemently that the Viceroy needed an independent military opinion, 
while it biought him (the Viceroy) “ into the arena of discussion on 
contentious military subjects.” An inquiry was thereupon ordered, 
and the opinion of those in the best position to judge obtained. 
One and all were opposed to the elimination of the " Military 
Member of the Council,” and the Viceroy also supported this 
view. 

Ijord Kitchener was asked to reply to the arguments of the 
Commission, and his characteristic Minute was not too kindly summed 
up in the House of Lords by the late Lord Ripon, who said: 
" When 1 turned to Lord Kitchener’s Minute, I found no reply at 
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all 1 found nothing but a lofty decluration that he would not reply, 
and that he knew he was quite right.” 

Of course, after this it was clear that an impasse had been 
reached, and matters came to a head when in a most discourteously 
worded dispatch, the then Mr. Brodrick (now Lord Midleton) 
peremptorily ordered the acceptance of Lord Kitchener's scheme. 

Ill 

Perhaps the only real benefit that Lord Curzon conferred on 
India was the reorganisation of the Archeological Department and 
his anxiety to preserve the ancient monuments of India. In defence 
of this work, Lord Curzon has himself come rurward*with the follow* 
ing letter in the limes 

At a time when public opinion is seriously concerned at the 
inadequate means which exist in this country for the conservation 
of the antiquities and memorials of the past, I write to call attention 
to a grave error which appears likely to be perpetrated in a part 
of the Empire that has recently been immune from any such 
reproach. 1 learn that the Government of India has proposed to 
the Secretary of State the abolition of the post of Director-General 
of Archaeology, revived in 1902, and the practical dispersion of 
the Department created at the same time to supervise the custody 
of the beautiful series of Indian monuments, of which that Govern¬ 
ment is the guardian and trustee. Were Parliament sitting I should 
at once invite an explanation from the Secretary of State. But in 
the absence of any such opportunity, I have no alternative but to 
seek the co-operation of the Press to pi event what would be both 
a public calamity and a lasting reproach to our rule. Otherwise, 
under the constitution of Indian Government, which admits of 
99 things out of zoo being done without the cugnUaiice of Parlia¬ 
ment, it may be consummated within a few weeks before the public, 
either in England or in India, is aware. Any one who has presided 
over the Government of India must be exceedingly loth to criticize 
its actions or proposals, and it is only with the most sincere reluct¬ 
ance that I yield to what seems to me a duty. But this is a case 
in which, unless action is taken promptly, it may be too late to 
take it at all. 

Every visitor to India, and thousands who have never been 
there, know that in that country are remains of the past, Hindu 
and Mahomedan, Brahman and Buddhist, religions and secular, 
without a rival in the world. They take the form of temples and 
mosques, of forts and palaces, of sculptures and inscriptions, of 
rods-caves, and towers, and tombs. Sometimes they represent tiie 
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m^nificeDce of vanished djrnasties, mo'‘e often the devotion of 
powerful creeds. In a tropical climate, where vegetation grows 
with amazing rapidity, and where the rainfall, when it occurs, is 
apt to be overwhelming, they require constant attention. Their 
custody is also a matter of great interest to the native peoples, who 
appreciate intensely any reverence shown to the monuments of their 
faith. No word of criticism, nothing but praise, has been bestowed 
by them upon the active policy that was initiated ten years ago; 
and amid many symptoms of discord or unrest we have in recent 
years been able to point with confidence to this claim upon the 
respect and gratitude of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

This could not always have been said. It is only at intervals 
and spasmodically during the last 40 years (and scarcely at all 
before) that the Indian Government lias realized that it possesses 
a definite responsibility for these wonderful tieasures. Officers were 
from time to time appointed to exercise some sort of supervi sion \ 
but after a few years iheir posts were abolished, or they retired ; 
and from 1889 onwards, though the local suiveyors weie paid from 
Imperial funds, there was no Imperial officer at all. 

THE PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 

When 1 went to India in 1899 I found archceology resting upon 
the frail basis of the Provincial system, i e., each Province was left 
to deal with its own monuments as it pleased, to Siifeguard, repair, 
neglect, injure, or destroy, according to the artistic knowledge or lack 
thereof of its official head and his subordinates, or to the state of 
its funds. Here and there good work hud been done by an active 
official of culture and refinement. But in the majority of cases the 
Local Government had neither the time nor the taste for archaeology, 
and the control of monuments passed into the hands of engineers or 
officers selected for other duties—I found that the members of one 
Local Government did not even know by sight the archae'jlogical 
officer who had been in their service fur years—and under this 
happy-go-lucky system atrocities had in many cases been committed 
which cannot be recalled without a shudder, 

Wellknown are the cases of the exquisite little Pearl Mosque 
n the Fort at Lahore, which had been converted into a Government 
I'Veasury, the Audience Hall in the •same Palace, which was 
occupied as a barrack and filled with beds, and the Sleeping Hall 
of Shah Jehan, which conversely had been fitted with pews and 
transferred into a church; the glorious little Mosque of Sidi Sayid 
at Ahmedabad, with its marvellous windows of pierced sandstone, 
which was stacked with chests, and used as the office of the local 
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revenue <^cer; the Pavillion of Selimgarh at Agra, which bad 
become a soldiers’ canteen i the white marble Pavilion of Shidi 
Jehan on the lake-terrace at Ajmer, which had been white-washed 
and converted into the Coinmissionei’s dining-room j the Mosque 
of Dai Anga at Lahore, iiilized as ttie office of a railway traffic 
superintendent; the two Mosques at Bijapur, one a dak bungalow, 
fthe other a British post-office; the ^losque at Vellore, tenanted 
by a police-instructor; the gilded Palacu at Mandalay, employed 
partly as a club-house, partly as a church. 

I might easily multiply these cases of lieedless vandalism or 
Philistine contempt. They were the result partly nf ignorance and 
indifference, but still more of the absence of any guiding standard, 
and the total lack of co-ordination, intelligent supervision, or 
control. Scarcely a thought was turned to conservation ; and 
beautiful buildings were fast crumbling into irretrievable ruin. Where 
they were preserved for other than utilitarian purposes, they minis¬ 
tered to the amusements of the European population. Dances 
took place in the open air on the platform of the Taj; and the 
British soldier solaced his leisure moments by hacking out with the 
point of his bayonet the precious stones from the inlaid tombs of 
the Emperor and his lamented Queen. In the year 1898-99 the 
total expenditure of the Government of India on archaeology was 
3,000 (mainly spent in salaries) and of all the local Governments 
together £ 4^000 —a total of £t,ooo for a population of 300 millions 
and a country nearly the size of Europe, with antiquities almost as 
numerous and quite as splendid as the mediieval castles and cathe¬ 
drals of our own Continent. 

A CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

In 1901 the Secretary of State accepted the proposals which we 
had submitted to him in 1900. We did not seek to abolish the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Local Governments for the execution of the local 
work of conservation and repair, because they were the legitimate 
and inevitable agents through whom this must be done. But we 
sought to encourage and assist them in the proper discharge of this 
duty by grants in aid, amounting to one lakh (;^6,666) a year, and 
by the appointment of a highly trained and competent archeeolqgist 
to exercise a general supervision over the archaeological work of the 
entire country, to keep in touch with the Provincial Governments, 
to give advice to their officers, and to secure the prosecution of a 
sound and consistent policy. We were most fortunate in procuring 
the services of Mr. J. H. Marshall, who had served a valuable 
apprenticeship in Greece and Crete, and who brought to the discharge 
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of his duties a scholarship and enthusiasm which have re-animated 
the entire sphere of Indian archeology and a tact which has kept 
his relations with the Local Gevernments free from the smallest 
symptom of friction. Tliis is the post which the Government of India 
now desires to abolish, and this is the officer whom it is proposed, 
after nine years’ service, compulsorily to retire. 

Let me describe in a few sentences what he has assisted the 
Government of India to do. During the past ten years there is 
not a group of famous buildings or remains in India—I may 
almost say not a single structure—which has not been examined 
and taken in hand. Visitors to tlie Delhi Durbar this winter who 
have not been in India for a decade will hardly recognize the 
surroundings of the Taj at Agra, laid out as they now are, in 
verdant parks and gardens the approaches well kept, the colonnade 
restored, the shimmering fabric of the Taj itself flawless as when 
it left the mason hands. So it is everywhere in the Agra group 
of monuments, of which I say confidently that there is not in the 
world a collection of buildings so beautiful, in such is perfect state 
of pieservation, or tended with such pious care. The King is to 
hold a parly in the Delhi Fort, in the recovered garden of the 
Moghul Emperors. He will see water courses, and plashing 
fountains, and marble pavilions, where ten years ago there was 
a desolate waste, fringed round with monstrous barracks. So it 
has been in all parts of India. Orderliness has replaced squalor, 
reverence has succeeded contempt, anxious labour has arrested 
galloping decay. 

As soon as the new policy was initiated, it was carried forward 
on a wave of popular enthusiasm and support. The Provincial 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors without an exception lent 
an eager hand. '1 he Indian Princes and Durbars joined in j the 
Press European and native, was unanimous; and Mr. Marshall 
was wanted in every part of India to inspect and advise. Our 
maximum expendituie in any single year was some £50,000 and 
though this has sunk more recently to £30,000, the obligation has 
not till now been evaded or denied. With a revenue of 80 millions 
sterling, and a population of 300 millions, is this too much to spend 
on preserving the incomparable relics of the past ? It is the merest 
drop in the ocean, a single tear of reverence, I might almost uy 
of penitential remorse. 

Simultaneously surveys, drawings, illustrations, and photographs 
have been made or re-made of the monuments in all parts of India. 
Lists of remains have been collated, corrected, and pubUshed, 
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and local rauseoms have been started in every important centre 
of archmological discovery or architecture. When I went to India 
I found antiquarian relics scattered about in the five Provincial 
museums without order and often without care. There were no 
others. We started museums at Bijapur, Sarnath, Peshawar, 
Ajmer, Mandalay, Pagan, Agm, and Delhi. The King is to be 
invited to reopen the museum in the Delhi Fort in December. 
When he ascends the tlirone of tlie Great Moghul in the Audience 
Hall the inlaid mosaics behind his seat will have been restored 
by Florentine workmen, brought from Italy to rep.\ir the work 
which was originally executed by artificers from the same place 
ayo years ago. Everywhere he will see evidences of revived 
interest and scrupulous care. Without the inspiration, the know¬ 
ledge, and the funds, supplied by the Central Government, the 
bulk of these works would never have been undertaken. 

During the same period the annual reports of Mr. Marshall, 
with their wealth of photographs and plates, the monographs on 
special subjects, and the scientific record of work accomplished, 
have, as I know, been regarded with admiration by the scholars 
of Europe and A’neiioi. Mothing like them is produced in any 
Other country. Nor has the task been confined to conservation 
or delineation alone. Exploration has been pursued with vigour, 
but also with scholarly circumspection. Wonderful discoveries have 
been made ; two new pillars of Asoka have been brought to light, 
the great mound that contained thu relics of Buddha at Peshawar 
has been identified, and its contents revealed to the world. 

At the same time the Government of India took powers by 
legislation to render its policy effective. In 1Q04 we passed an 
Act—for a counterpart to which piihlic opinion in England is now 
justly clamouring—to enable us to exercise control over the traffic 
in antiquities and over excavation, to prevent the mutilation or 
destruction of ancient monuments, and to provide for the acquisi¬ 
tion of these where a strong case existed. The Act has been 
administered with discretion and sympathy, and to the best of my 
knowledge has never provoked either suspicion or protest. 

IV 

Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, author of the Failure of Lord CurgOHf 
thus puts in a plea for the modification of the administrative 
measure which will carry the name of this great Indian pro^masul to 
a remote generation and a measure which has been characterised 
1 ^ Lord Macdonnele as the greatest blunder committed by the 
British since the battle of Flassey 
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It wia known from the earlieit dayi of the British Government 
that the population of the Loirer Provinces of Bengal was very great 
It was estimated in i85<t, when the Crown assumed the administra* 
tion» at 45 to 50 millions, but, when the 6rst census in 187 a proved 
that it approached 67 millions, the advisaUlity of partition became an 
important and, to the minds of many, an urgent question. Sir Georga 
Campbell, who afterwards became M. P., for a Scotch constituency, 
was at that time Laeutenant<Governor of Bengal. A man of great 
ability, of great erudition and over 30 years' experience as an 
administrator and judge in India, he immediately saw the manifest 
aolutioo. He advocated the separation of Bihar and Chota Nagpur 
with a thin population of aj,557,790, souls. Other influences 
unfortunately supervened and an inefficient partition was carried 
through in 1874 by the erection of Assam, with a population of 
4,133,019, into a Chief-Commissionership. The idea prevailed in 
Calcutta commercial circles that the great tea industry of Assam, 
in which much European capital was invested, would prosper in a 
special degree under a separate administration and mercantile 
dictation prevailed over the clear interests of the Lower Provinces. 
It soon became apparent that this view had been a blunder and 
that, as all the tea gardens are managed by companies and agencies 
having their head-quarters at Calcutta, it was injurious to the 
industry to have its properties subject to a government at a distance 
of hundreds of miles and of many days’ journey. 

The Lower Provinces went on growing and their population less 
that of Assam, increased from 68,335,217 in 1872 to 69,536,940 in 
1S81, 74,673,798 in 1891, and 78,493,410 in 1901. The demand 
for partition became stronger decade by decade. In 1896 the 
question of Partition was again tackled by the late Sir Charles Elliot, 
a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor, who, before his appointment 
to that office, had never served for a day in the Province. It was 
he who, in his inexperience, started the idea of separating a portion 
of Eastwn Bengal and uniting it to Assam. The proposal was 
received with general condemnation and dropped. Amongst the 
authorities consulted was the High Court of Calcutta. Its opinion 
was decisive, and practically killed the novel idea. The Judges 
unanimously declared it to be from the standpoint of the adminis¬ 
tration of civil and criminal Justice the most important of all the 
objects of Goverpment, ** a retrograde and mischievous step.” This 
outspoken eondemnation had a very striking effect in afto' years. 
When Lord Curxon took up the Partition of Bengal, though he 
consulted everybody and every authority, from European merchaati 
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10 Mnstalman tociekies, be very wisely abstained from aAing the 
High Court what it thought of his project. 

With the population increasing by five mAltom in every ten 
years, it is evident that lord Curzon was more than justiBed in 
approaching the question for the third time, and he- fortunately 
had in hstnd anq)le funds for the additional cost of a second pro> 
vincial government. Partition had previously been postponed for 
financial reasons. Unhappily, however, he resurrected tbe abortive 
and discredited proposal of Sir Charles Elliot, instead of tbe 
efficient and acceptable solution of Sir George Campbell, backed 
by a consensus of official approval. The line of partition thus 
accepted by Lord Curzon cut off tbe two divisions of Dacca and 
Chittagong, with a population of I5,53ii7i9i front Bengal Proper. 
He went to Dacf» and with much eloquence advocated his views. 
Everyone, officials and Indians, told him bis ideas were imprac¬ 
ticable and that this very form of partition bad been condemned 
eight years before by every authority, including the High Court at 
Calcutta. Even Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, and afterwards, as Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, 
tbe protagonist of Partition, expressed disapproval in the following 
words 

" Indian opinon in the Assam Valley is greatly opposed to the 
project. The town of Dacca is difficult of access from the Assam 
Valley, and no development of railway communications, which is 
in present contemplation, seems likely to bring Dacca as near to 
has Shillong is at present. There is no community of feeling 
between the Assamese and the people of these dislricts—indeed^ 
it is hardly too much to say that they are strongly antipathetic.” 

The condemnation of the English press was much more ruth¬ 
less. 

• s • o 

The Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, the most powerful 
association of non-official Europeans in Asia, regarded the policy 
of disruption with grave anxiety. 

a * ■ • 

Far from being moved by these arguments and oppositions. 
Lord Curzon hardened his heart, and not only insisted on his 
scheme in its entirety but added to the eml»oglio by detaehinig 
from Old Bengal another Division, that of RajshahL 

The last appointment I held in India was Comnusslona of this 
Rajshahi division, with its population of 8,495,018 and 1 positively 
declare that every person of any authority in that great population 
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condemned, even loathed, the ukase that par^ed them from their 
brethren round Calcutta. Not one of them had been consulted. 
Lord Curzon thrust the Bengali people to east or to west (to be 
accurate, 14,036,74^ one way and i7>s33,io4 the other) without 
caring one straw for their feelings, wishes or affections, much as a 
- giant on a sea-beach might thrust the insentient pebbles to this side 
or to that, I speak with special knowledge and with absolute cer¬ 
tainty when 1 say that this Partition was disapproved of by the 
great majority of high officials with Bengal experience, both by 
those serving at the time in India, and by those who had retired 
from active service. Lord MacDonnell, an ex-Lieutenant-Governor, 
described it in the House of Lords as the greatest political blunder 
since Plassey was fought and won. 

It is patent that Lord Curzon's red partition cut Bengal Proper 
and the Bengali nation in twain, hanging its eastern section on an 
appanage to Assam, the new province thus formed being gov¬ 
erned half the year from Dacca and half the year from Shillong. 
However we may condemn the violence and crimes that afterwards 
accompanied the national protest, it is only fair to recognize that 
that protest was natural and justifiable. What would be the feel¬ 
ings of Englishmen, what their passionate resentment, if Yorkshire 
and Lancashire and the counties north of them were to be annexed 
to Scotland for “ executive convenience ” and administered one six 
months from Manchester and one six months from Edinburgh f 
At the same time it must be remembered that at first the protest 
was made in a thoroughly proper and orderly manner. It helps 
in this connection to recall the statement of Sir John Rees, M.P.— 
no friend of the Bengali-—in the House of Commons on the 36th of 
February, 1906, when he said that the " strong public feeling in 
Bengal a^inst Partition was expressed in a legitimate manner in the 
Press and at public meetings.** 

In August, 1905, the question of Partitimi was brought before 
the House of Commons, and on Sir Henry Fowler, an ex-Secretary 
of State for India, complaining that the House was entirely without 
knowledge of the facts, the then Secretary of State, Mr. Brodrick, 
pledged himself that it would not be given effect to till all the 
papers relating to it had been laid before Parliament. This pledge 
was broken within two months, and the legislation in India 
necessary for the enforcement of Partition was carried through at 
Simla at a meeting of the official members of the Legislative 
Council at which not a single Indian member was present. 

• The predominant fact in the whole controversy is that the 
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Bengali nation doei not object to a partition of. the over*gtoiiid 
Lower Provineei. The Gov^ment of India may group the five 
provinces and sub-provinces, v/s. (i) Bengal Proper; (ii] Bihar ; 
(iii) Orissa; (iv) Assam and (v) Chota Nagpur in any combinatimi 
that seems convenient for it. But let it preserve ancient frontiers. 
The Bengali objection is solely to the cutting up of their mother¬ 
land, Bengal Proper, which has been an United Kingdom or 
Province since the earliest times known to history, and this objec¬ 
tion was from the outset urged in a special degree, not by the 
educated or, as it is called, the Babu class but by the great titled 
and landed aristocracy. At the first great meeting of protest at the 
Calcutta Town Hall, the chair was occupied by the Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar, whilst the chief resolution condemning Partition was 
moved by the Maharaja of Mymensingh, and seconded by Raja 
Peari Mohan Mukherjea. The most distinguished Musalmans 
associated themselves with the opposition. A second and even 
huger meeting had for its chairman the Hon. Muhamad Yusuf Khan 
Bahadur, a member of the Legislative Council, a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University and President of the Central Muhamadan 
Association. His Highness the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, 
the premier nobleman of Bengal and lineal descendant of the Musal- 
man governors who administered Bengal on behalf of the Moghul, 
recalled the very recent days when “ Hindus and Musalmans were 
all brothers together.” Amongst those who most strongly con¬ 
demned disruption were the Hon. Nawab Sayyid Muhamad, at that 
time Musalman representative on the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
and His Highness the Aga Khan, the President of the great 
Muhamadan deputation to Lord Minto in October, 190^ who said 
he was opposed to the Partition from the beginning, and recent 
events had not induced him to modify his views.” He allowed it 
to be stated that “ any reference in support of Partition would have 
precluded His Highness from joining the deputation.” This 
deputation laid before Lord Minto the grievances and wishes of the 
Musalman community, and if that community desired the Partition 
of Bengal, then was its opportunity. It never mentioned Partition. 

An even more authoritative condem nation came in the form of 
a protest addressed to the Government of Bengal by Nawab Sayyid 
Amir Hossain, C1.B., Hon. Secretary of the Central Mnssalman 
Association, Calcutta, on March ist, 1904 in these words 

"The Committee of the Mahomeifan Association,, which baa ite 
branches all over Bengal, are not in favour of any change in the 
territorial limits tA that Province. My Committee are of opinion 
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fliat no portion of the Bengali-speaking race should be separated 
from Bengal without the clearest necessity for such sepantion, and 
they think such necessity does not exist. . . . One of the argu¬ 
ments for not transferring Orissa from Bengal, as stated in Mr. 
Risley’s (the Home Secretary) letter, is that the prescription of a 
century is difficult to break, and 1 beg to point out that it is still 
more difficult to break the prescription of many centuries.” 

Lord Curaon’s scheme necessitates every question concerning the 
Bengali people, their land system, their education, their revenue 
system, municipal system, etc., being examined and decided on by 
two administrations and two legislative councils of widely dilTerent 
'personer, yielding probably, in a few years* time^ widely different 
solutions. It means the disruption of the nation, politically and 
socially. The greatest, however, of all the arguments against it is 
that it breaks racial ties and ethnical and linguistic frontiers that 
have existed from the dawn of history, and which even the Mussal- 
man conquerors never disturbed. The languages of Orissa and 
Assam are dialects of Bengali, and elder daughters of Sanskrit, 
whilst to the left or west Hindi is the almost universal speech, and 
its vocabulary is as much Persian as Indian. One is a synthetic, 
the other an analytic tongue. The Behari and the Bengali are more 
widely different than the Celt and the Teuton in race origin, in 
language, in marriage customs, in forms of land tenure and even in 
food, the Behari being a wheat or bread eater whilst the Bengali's 
staple diet is boiled rice. 

Highly important also is the fact that the separation of Behar 
from Bengal is most keenly desired by its people, who have been 
treated in this manner in almost as cavalier a fashion as have the 
Bengalis. The Beharis at numerous public meetings have pressed 
their claim to a separate administration and with good reason, 
seeing that they are a homogenous nationality roundly 25 millions 
in population, that is as numerous as the inhabitants of the whole 
Bombay Presidency. About fifteen years ago, the Piomer^ then as 
now the chief Govemment organ in India, wrote : “it is probable 
no more genuinely popular and universal desire "—the desire 
of Bihar for a separate administration—^“I ms manifested itself in 
India since the era of public meetins^ began.** It strongly approved 
of such meetings then ; now they are *disl(^al’. It went on to say 
—“If we British were a lexical people and impatient of anomalies, 
the relief of the over>worked Government of the Lower Provinces 
would lie irresistibly in the separation of Bihar and ChoU Nagpur.* 
What the Beogalii now pny for was “irresistible,’*“ logical,” and 
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generally excellent in April, 1896 ! It is seditious in 1971! It 
would be all very amusing if it did not involve a bitter present and 
« menacing future^ 

In concludooi 1 desire to reiterate three outstanding facts: 

(i) . That some partition of the Lower Provinces of Bengal had 
been advisable for half a century, and uigently neeessuy in recent 
years. 

(ii) . That the old ofBctal soluticm, which even six years ago was 
approved in the strong^t manner by the Angto-Indian pros and 
community would at the present hour be gratefully accepted by the 
people of Bengal; and 

(iii) . That it is the existing form of Partition, wbieli is adoifnis> 
tratively bad and almost unworkable, that is and has been die chief 
cause of discontent lapsing into sedition. 

Up to the period of Partition, disorder or ill-will had been un¬ 
known in Bengal. To qume from the "Englishman” of July 
1906: " Until this wretched movement began it was extraordinary 
how amicable the relations between them (" the educated class of 
Bengalis”) and the Europeans had become. The spirit of friendliness 
was growing and its trend was tomirds that happy sympathy which 
should, and does in many cases, mcist between men of different 
races.” 

The loyalty of the mass of the Bengali people was beyond 
question. The blowing passage from “A Vision of India,” by Mr. 
Sidney Low, whom Lord Morley described as agentlmnan of proved 
competence in political subject,” bears eloquent witness to the fact: 

"Hie journey,” he wrote, "of the Prince of Wales showed clearly 
that there is a deep and widespread attachment to the Imperial 
House among the Indian people; and evmi where there is discontent 
with the mode of government, there is no feeling i^ainid die Throne. 
Calcutta, when the Prince tit Wales visited it, was in the hrough of 
a furious agitation agunst the Partition of Bengal—4n agitation 
which on one occasion had caused every native shop to be closed 
in the city as a sign of mourning. Yet when the Prince appeared 
amongst this angry populace, he was recmved not only iridi oordui^ 
lity, but even with demonsbmtive enthu^m.” 

The Prince of Wales of 1905 is now the Kiog-Bniperar George V. 
His Majesty is again about to visit ImBa, and in Gakulta will 
again come face to face with a loyal peofie, which resents to-day 
as intensely as it did five years ago a measure idiich Lord Mwl^ in 
the House of Commons condemned as **aa adaainistrative operation 
which went wholly and decisivdy S^^inat the wishes of most of the 
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pec^Ie concerned.’* The time seems most fitting to conciliate 
Bengali feeling by a moderate and reasonable modification of the 
Partition. Such a policy would be acknowledged by an unsurpassed 
outburst of enthusiastic gratitude. Fortuntely agitation has almost 
ceased to be associated with crime, and is again being conducted 
by men of position, authority, and unimpeachable loyalty. 


THE ABOR CAMPAIGN 

I 

Mr. Perceval Landon writes in the Daify Telegraph*.^ 

The real importance of the expeditions into the north*eastem 
corner of India lies in the extent to which they will be able to avert 
or postpone serious trouble with the Chinese. Lord Hardinge has 
come only just in time. His long and intimate knowledge of inter¬ 
national affairs has enabled him to realise a danger to which nine 
Englishmen out of ten, and ninety-nine Anglo-Indians out of a 
hundred, would have been glad to turn a blind eye. 

It is a curious fact that foreign affairs are the last thing to which 
the ordinary member of the administering—and even of the govern¬ 
ing-class in India devotes neither time or attention. Even among 
the highest officials, the apparently intentional ignorance of India's 
external relations is remarkable. No doubt this is due to a feeling 
that in the last resort Imperial considerations must prevail, whatever 
the special needs of the peninsula may be. Natural as this incuri- 
ousoess is, it is a distinct source of weakness, both to India and to 
Great Britain. In the hurly-burly of modem European political 
emergencies no Foreign Secretary can be expected to display much 
interest in, certainly not to master from Whitehall, the peculiar 
requirements of a frontier that is already suppoKd to be the special 
object of Indian observation. It is only fair to Calcutta to add 
that the most urgent recommendations of the Viceroy in Council 
have of late years been treated with scant courtesy in London. 
Only when a Governor-General with the exceptional experience of 
Lord Curxon or Lord Hardinge is in charge is there a chance that 
the foreign relations of India will receive adequate consideration— 
and that chance has not alirays been utilised. 

But for the moment it is not the political so much as the geogra¬ 
phical aspect of this latest mission that is attracting attention. The 
punitive expedition led by General Bower is on the point of making 
its way into one of the few unexplored regions of the world, -and 
in the present letter 1 propose briefly to sum up what is knowo' 
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«bout the Abort. The very name is suggestive. “ Abor ” means 
“savage,” and for its very aloofness the tribe has always bem 
regarded not only by the more pacifically disposed inhabitants of 
the Assam Valley, but even by their cousins in these sub-Himalayan 
tracts, with a touch of that respect which mystery always conveys. 

Of course, the Abors are akin to their neighbours, the Daphlas, 
Miris, Mishmis, and even to the Nagas. But their reputation as an 
exclusive race that is able to enforce respect for its exclusiveness by 
force of arms is high among those of their own blood, and it is an 
unfortunate fact for our prestige in Assam that the record of our 
not infrequent attempts to overawe the Abors has been a consistent 
chronicle of failure. To this day, therefore, they remain confident 
of their ability to repulse any British expedition, and to maintain 
their seclusion against all comers. That seclusion has in time past 
been complete. 

The Abors lie across what is the most obvious route between 
Eastern India and Lhassa, though no travellers has ever yet passed 
along it. The track is no doubt a difiBcuIt one, but its natural 
obstacles are far less than those of every other approach. There 
are no icy passes to surmount. The terrors of the Jelap, the Natu 
the Tang, or the Karo are replaced by a steady rise along the 
gorges of the great river, Lhassa itself being the highest point on 
the road. The distance is short compared with the interminable 
routes that lead in to Lhassa from east and west. There is no 
difilculty about water. Fuel is to be had for the cutting all the 
way. 

Moreover, a considerable number of inhabited villages along 
the track would seem to promise all the food that an explorer could 
require. Yet the fact remains that no traveller has ever even 
attempted the journey—^and the world knows that Tibetan ex< 
plorers are not wanting in grit and pluck. The reason is simply 
that no one could possibly escape detection, and that detection 
would mean death. The Tibetans, it may be urged, are equally 
determined to preserve their sanctuaries inviolate; but the 
Tibetans neither murder nor ill<treat strangers; they simply turn 
them back. Two men have indeed lost their lives in the course of 
recent Tibetan exploration, but the blame in neither case seems 
to rest upon the race as a whole. On the other band, the Abors 
do not hesitate to kill—nay, they even invite a friendly visitor to 
penetrate into their territory in order that they may kill him. 

In warfare the Abors rely chiefly upon their bows and arrows 
and their daos. They possess guns of a kind, but their dcill both 
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in archery and in preparing poison justifies their dependence upon 
their traditional weapons. Their arrows will carry some 150 yards, 
but they are as a matter of fact, used almost always at point-blank 
range. The poison used is a thick paste charged with aconite, and 
recent experiments suggest that whenever a shaft strikes pretty 
deeply, unless some antidote is forthcoming within fifty-five 
minutes death is inevitable. It is also said that they use tetanus 
virus collected from decaying flesh, but this seems to be doubtful. 

But even more to be respected than their archery is their tactical 
skill. They rely, naturally enough, upon the impenetrable jungle 
as their first defence. One might as well attempt to make one's 
way through a wall as through the dense intertwined and matted 
foliage of their forests. Only along a tortuous and narrow path 
can a passage be forced, and a column of men in single file, advanc¬ 
ing without flank guards through the gloom of such vegetation, is 
an easy prey to men who know the jungle well and can make for 
themselves boltholes through foliage that would entirely baffle any 
soldierin the Indian Aimy. Across these paths they construct massive 
stockades, formed of the trunks of large trees, with the interstices 
filled with stones, and the whole hound together with quick-growing 
lianas. One each side of the path this stockade is carried for 
about a quarter of a mile, thus lendciing any flanking operations 
impossible, and the ground in front is strewn with clievaux-de-frise 
of pointed bamboos, and small, scarcely-visihle darts, embedded in 
the ground, which will effectually lame a man for a week. 

II 

Apart from the occasions on which the Abors have come into 
contact with our authority, there h ive been very few opportunities 
of getting any definite infonn ition about them. What is known 
may very briefly be summed up. The nation is divided into two 
main tribes, the Miii-Yongs, formerly but inaccurately called Pasi 
Meyongs, and Padams, wlio, even in recent official documents, 
have been miscalled Uor Abors. It is with the Min-Vongs that we 
are now engaged in settling our differences. They live on both 
banks of the Dihong River, from Pasighat northwards, but bow far 
is quite unknown. They also certainly inhabit a number of villages 
inland, on the right or eastern bank, but the limits of this occupa¬ 
tion are also merely conjectural. They appear to possess two chief 
towns, or rather centres of population, at Kebong and at Rigu, both 
on the right bank of the Dihong. Damro a town often called Miri 
Padam, from a reference to it made by the native explorer " K, P.," 
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though in Padam territory, seems to be either a common eapiUll 
for both sections of the Abors; or, at l^st, a centre in which the 
Min-Yongs, at the more warlike tribe, have considerable influence. 
This town has never been seen by a white man—possibly not by any 
stranger of any race, as the Abors have been as hostile to visitors 
from the north and east as from any other direction. As, however, 
the Abors depend for their copper utensils and their ornaments 
upon the Tibetans, it is not unlikely that a pedlar or two of that 
nationality may have entered the place. 

That this is in no way a proof of a welcome there is illustrated 
by the fact that the Abors buy large numbers of their daos, or long, 
straight swords, in Dibrugarh, and depend upon India for a supply 
of Scotch steel for tlieir arrow-heads ! For these and for salt—thC 
deprivation of trade in which necessity has in the past been almost 
the only weapon in the hands of the Indian Government in dealing 
with these liill tribes generally—they bring ginger and a small 
amount of rubber. Two other sources of wealth are known to 
them, their breed of large cattle called Mithans and the gold in the 
bed of the Subansiri river. It is not, however, likely that this latter 
industry will repay development. With regard to the Subansiri, a 
persistent rumour among the southern Abors is remarkable, lliey 
contend that it is simply another exit of the Dihong and parts from 
the mother stream a few days’ journey north of Kebong. This, 
though possible, is to the last degree improbable in such a rugged 
and mountainous country. It cannot be too often repeated that of 
the country above the first range of mountains north of the Brahma-* 
putra, nothing whatever is known except the names of a few places 
and a rough sketch-map made by Williamson between Pasighat and 
Kebong. This, however, has proved of very little use. The 
course of the Dihong itself, as represented in the most recent maps, 
is as much guess-work as was the coast line of Asia in the days of 
King John. So far from the course of the stream lying to the west 
above Rigu, native reports assert that just there the river comes in 
from the ncrth-east and makes a sharp bend. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Of religion the Abors have none, except a prevalence of super¬ 
stitious animism, which seems to bear a strong resemblance to the 
aboriginal Bon ritual in Tibet. So deeply rooted is this nature 
worship in the Saaed Kingdom that the orthodox Buddhism, " red 
and “ yellow *’ schools alike, have been fun to come to terms with 
these so-called “ black ” magicians, and extend to them a tolenldce, 
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ml evm aa uii*official patronage that would have sorely scandalised 
the Master. It is not at all unlikely that pantheistic, or rather pan- 
diabolistic, superstition of the Abois and their entrail-iiispecting 
augurs are practically identical with those of their northern neigh¬ 
bours. 

As a rule the Abors, who exact no considerable chastity before 
marriage, are more jealous of their wives than are the '1‘ibetans. 
The punishment of death, or even of flogging, records Dalton, is 
unknown among the Padams. They settle disputes by a meeting 
of the gams or elders, who are liberally plied with drink day after 
day by the litigious party until a decision is come to. This custom 
militates perhaps against a rapid administration of justice, but the 
decree, when delivered, is at once executed by the court. If the 
fine is expressed—say- in pigs, the exact number is at once 
collected from outside and handed over to the winning side. The 
owners of the pigs then recover their value from the loser—a 
process in which they are assisted, not only by the moral support 
but by the active participation of the community. As, I think, 
Didton remarks, the remedy is ingenious. It saves the body-politic 
the cost of a police force, and at the same time makes the offender 
realise that public opinion is against him 

Like the whole of the inhabitants of Southern Central Asia, 
opium-eating is an invariable habit among the Abors, the Miria, 
and the Mishmis. In such a country and in such a climate the 
drug is a necessity rather than a luxury, and if we persist in our 
present endeavour to make others adopt British virtues by Act of 
Parliament, it seems that there will be scarcely a course open to 
those unhappy tribes except a choice between smuggling in bad 
Chinese opium and extinction. 

It is not uninteresting to note that a dead Abor is buried in a 
squatting position. 

SONS OF CAIN 

There is a l^end among the Abors that betrays their knowledge 
of, and in some measure accounts for, their backwardness in the 
scale of civilisation. All mankind is descended from one or other 
of the two sons of the first woman. Now the Abor Eve had one, 
at least, of the characteristics that folk-lore tradition in all countries 
associates with mothers—she loved the younger child far more than 
tile elder. Eventually this feeling became so strong that she 
deserted her first-b(Nn son among the Abor hills and went away 
weytiraids with the other until she came to the land where the 
civilised people now dwell. Here she set herself to teach him afi 
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the arts and crafU for which the Europeans, his descendants, are 
now famous, while in the old home the elder child could but teach 
three crafts to the Abors who sprang from him—the art of playing 
tunes upon the strung gourd, the art of making long, straight 
swords, and the art of stringing beads, such as their women still 
wear. And that is why the European is, and must always remain, 
so much more learned than the Abor. But the Abor had the root 
of the matter in him. He was a fighter, and that is why he and his 
kith and kin remain to this day almost the only—perhaps 
actually the only—entirely uncivilised and, at the same time, entirely 
independent race on the surface of the globe. 

THE JUNGLE 

But it is by the density of its jungle, rather than by any etlino* 
logical peculiarities, that the Abor country is at the moment attract¬ 
ing most attention. It is difficult to convey a clear impression of 
the demonatic vegetation of the Assam *' terai.” With the possible 
exception of the jungle along the upper reaches of the Amazon, 
it is hardly possible that it should have a rival in the world. For 
nowhere else is such a combination presented of rich earth, intense 
heat, and abundant water. Tlie climate of Assam during the rains 
resembles that of the wettest and hottest of the glasshouses at Kew, 
and Nature responds recklessly to the challenge. 

These alluvial flats are choked with a matted and intertwined 
growth that one might almost saw down in sections. Overhead, 
there is the dense pall of leaf and branch, of creeper, liana, and 
epiphyte, looped and knotted and bound together, strangling for 
sheer want of room; underneath there is a straining and jostli n g 
tangle of 30ft. high undergrowth, in whirh the same struggle for 
life is carried on, only ten times more sttenuously. It is a fight 
for every cubic inch of sunlit air in which a shoot can be thrust 
or a leaf grasp for nutriment. Through all this cat’s-cradle of living 
cables and dense, compact foliage stand up the trunk pillars that 
uphold it; but they are as invisible as the sodden and plaited 
masses of blind, whitened ground creepers and jointed grasses 
underneath which never see the sun, or as the brown, clogged pools 
in which the wrestling pink coil of roots that underlies the whole 
forest like a foundation is seen for a moment. An elephant was 
watched the other day trying to break through the jungle sufficiently 
far to enable a couple of officen to pass him in the track. After 
twenty minute he had just made his own length and stopped 
exhausted. 
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Such is the hedge through which our knights errant are now 
hadiing their way to discover a most unwilling lady. What wonder, 
then, that it should resemble Burne-Jones's well-known series in 
this also, that it should be set about with the names and stories 
of those who have in times past tried to find the princess behind 
her briar roses—and have emphatically failed to find her ? Alas, 
when found, she will be an undersized, broad-cheek boned, short- 
l^;gedi flat-footed, and very dirty lady, and on her brown self she 
will be wearing but a string of blue-and-white beads and a tassel of 
clinking bell-metal. But she has the charm of charms; she has 
never yet been seen, and, for all of us, adventurous or not, there 
never can be a woman so beautiful as the woman we have not yet 
seen. All luck to General Bower, the latest of these Princes 
Charming. 



LEADiNa THOUaHTS ON tNIHAN QUESTIONS 


HINDU IDEALS AND THEIR FRESERVATKm 

Some time ago tliat well-known American friend of India, Mr 
Myron H. Phelps, delivered an interesting lecture on the above 
subject at the Hindu College, Jaffna, Ceylon. This lecture has now 
been published in the form of a pamphlet. Mr. Phelps considered 
three things on this lecture, viz. :—(i) What the Indian ideals 
are, (s) What the Western life, by which they are threatened, in 
fact is and (3) how the danger which threatens may be averted. 

Addressing the Sinhalese students on the first point Mr. Phelps 
said 

1 will mention first your sublime ideal of Renunciation. Other 
peoples have followed the path of worldly Desire^ or Attachment, 
Your ancestors first learned, and first taught, that to gain God the 
world must be discarded. Say the Upanishads, “ not by wealth, not 
by off-spring, by renunciation alone, immortality is to be gained.” 

And let me not be misunderstood. The renunciation which 1 
mean is not running to the jungle, adopting the Sannyosin's robe 
or deserting the duties of the world. It consists in performing to 
the uttermost the duties of life while holding the mind and heart 
detached; always remembering that the spirit is free and stands 
apart; seeking no results, but performing action as duty, for its 
own sake. “ He is the constant renouncer (ftitya sannyctti)^ who 
neither likes nor dislikes,** says the Blessed Bhagavan. 

Such renunciation belongs to India alone. 

Secondly, what is your ancestral ideal of &eeass in Life ? It is 
not honor among men, nor wealth, nor enjoyment, but Progress 
towards God. That life is held to have succeeded which cartla 
a man nearer to that supreme goal than the last; that life has failed 
which leaves him further from it. 

No other people in the world of whom we know have measured 
success in life by this kind of progress. 

Then, thirdly, your ancestral ideal of St^reme Hafpiness^ Si^eeme 
Ackkomenit what is itgratification of the senses mr the intelle^ 7 
Great wealth, honor, or distinction ? Far firmn it; it is unUn with 
the Supreme. 

Ihen the IntUan ideal of Adten. Your sages declare it to bo 
action which is in accordance with Dharmu j that is, action wludi 
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is apim^riste to the ebsraeter and acceptable to God. It is action 
squared to the rule of conduct declared by holy men. 

In the conduct of life, among your ideals are, (i) Stm^Nicify ; 
reducing your wants to a minimum (s) Ntighbourfy Levt. Your 
neighbour is also to be worshipped. Relations among men should 
be so adjusted and maintained that love may grow in the heart. 
The purpose of life is the development of love. (3) And Pence ; 
where but in India shall we find the ideal of Peace ? Sia/tii, SkneiA, 
Peace, Peace, Peace, is a refrain which echoes alike from 
the temple, the palace and the cottage, for here it has been well 
known that in peace and quiet only can the path to God be found. 

Another of your ancestral ideals in the conduct of life is Hvoece 
from sensuousness. 

Giving, generosity, unselfishness, is another of your ideals. 

These ideals and others like them are the heritage of all India. 

Nowhere else in the world will such ideals be found. They 
are the soul of your literature and religion. I'hey are your most 
precious and splendid possession ; your noblest heritage embodied 
in the lives of your ancestors. 

As regards the ideals of the West he says:— 

Anything like the first of the Indian ideals, Penunciation or 
non-Attaehmnt, is not known in the West. It was taught by Christ 
but has been completely forgotten. ’I'he worker in the West looks 
first and always to the resuifs to be accomplished. By them all 
action is measured and valued. The actor does not stand separate 
from the action, nor has he any thought of the freedom and in* 
dependence of the spirit. He is wrapped up in the action and the 
anticipated results. 

Success in Life in the West is esteemed to be the achivement of 
wealth, honor, social position, distinction \ the Highest Haffi^fts 
is found in gratification of the senses. 

Instead of action according to Dharma^ each man in the West 
aims to act according to his desire. Personal will is pushed to the 
uttermost. The check is not God’s will but not getting found out. 

It h discovery that is the crime. 

Instead of nmfUdtyf we find in the West an ever-increasing 
eompiescity. Year by year the burden of things increases, 

Fot Neighbourfy Lotte as a rule of life, I he West has substituted 
eompeHHon-^kttttf cruel, destructive. That means, not taking a fifir 
lettttn for your labour or your goods—not beii^ satisfied With a 
fidr profit, but gefHng all you om, whethmr yottr nef^^hbour fitea w 
starves. Competition is that treatment of others whidi Will ag|^tfift' 
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ise iron most at their expense. It destroys love. It is worse than 
war. It resalts in horrible poverty. 

PtM is not sought by the West, but avoided. There, excite* 
went, Novelty, is the soul of life. 

Instead of your ideal of non*sensuousness, the West eargerly 
seeks sense-giatification. It has been aptly said, that in the West 
''civilisation” and “comfort” mean the same thing. Even its 
priests, its ministers, its spiritual men, live luxuriously. 

I reioice that I can ascribe generosity to the West. That virtue it 
has, and it means much. Splendid sums are given to education; 
there are magnificent public charities. 

Industrictl Deoehpment is much heard of as an aim to Western 
life. It is a function of properly ordered industry to minister to 
the growth of spirituality—to train and sharpen the mind so that 
it may at length become a proper instrument for the unveiling of 
the spirit. But this, the real purpose of industry, has never been 
learned in the West, and industrial development has taken a direc* 
tion which wholly ignores and suppresses this true function of work. 
Men are cooped up in factories—thousands in a single building. 
They are made into machines. A man may spend his life in 
fashioning the points of pins. Their souls are stifled, their mWids 
dwarfed. And all this soul destruction is for what ? To multiply 
objects of sense enjoyment. 

Finally, the great shibboleth of the West is Progress. Progress 
towards what ? No one knows. It is concerned with the'multipli- 
cation of forms of matter—the subdivision and re-fashioning of 
PrakriH, of which the changes are endless. There is Scientific 
Progress, Political Progress, Social Progress. But as to Progress 
towards God, it is not so much as heard of. Here too, as in all 
else which characterises the West, the ultimate object of effort is the 
comfort and convenience of the body and the diversion of the mind. 

So the chief features of Western life—those which characterise 
it—may be summed up as— 

Pursuit of excitement, sensationalism. 

Pursuit of wealth, social position and distinction in the state. 

Pursuit of gratification of the senses. 

Pursuit of those pleasures which minister to the more refined 
tastes and the intellect, in the fields of literature, scholarship and 
the arts. 

And in these pursuits the "rule of the game” is competition—, 
self-aggrandisement, without attention to the sufferings caused 
thereby to one’s neighbour. 
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So it is, in its broad aspects, a civilisation without a god, with* 
out a religion. 

1 do not mean to say that one will not find in the West good 
men^piritual men. There are many of them—some in the 
Churches, but more outside the Churches.There are many groups 
and associations of men and women intent on spiritual growth. 
Thera are lovable traits of character and life. But these exceptions 
only emphasize the main proposition which I have advanced. The 
social, civic public life—the life of the masses of men—goes on 
just as it would go on, if men had actual knowledge that there was 
no God. Probably at least three-fourths of the men of America 
go through the business and pleasures of the day, from the time 
they rise in the morning until they retire at night, without a single 
thought of God or spiritual things. The Churches have become 
for the most part mere social clubs, where men go to meet their 
friends and acquaintances. " Religion ” is put on and discarded 
with Sunday clothes. 

It is otherwise among you. In India have always been found, 
as there are to-day, many men of spintual knowledge jivan-muktas, 
knowers of God. These living witnesses have instructed your 
ancestors, as they to-day instruct those of you who see them, in the 
true meanings of religion and the sacred books. Therefore, in 
India, religion is alive, is respected by men, and moulds their 
lives. 

Look, then, on tliis picture and on that. On the one side these 
noble and spiritual ideals; dearer than wealth—dearer than life 
itself; leading directly and luminously to the footstool of the 
Almighty. 

On the other side a waste of arid materialism. 

Shall these ideals be submerged by this avalanche of sensuous¬ 
ness and intellectuality ? 

No, answers Mr. Phelps; Westerners, proceeds he, are not the 
men to consult about religion. They are excellent authorities on 
stocks and bonds and railways and motor-cars and flying machines. 
But don’t ask them about religion or take their advice. On that 
subject they know little. 

Mr. Phelps then urges that as missionary education is apt 
to denationalize Hindu students, Hindus should not send thmr 
boys to Christian Schools and Colleges and should start their 
own educational institutions where more justice might be done 
to their history and philosophy than was possible in missionary 
institutions. 
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THE NEV DEPINmCVt OF THE 
CULTIVATED MAN 

The ‘ following paper, which was read by Dr. Charles W. Blio^ 
L.L.D., Ex-President of Hanvard University, before the Nationii} 
Educational Association of America, July 6, 1903, and wfajch 
attracted much attention among American Educators, will be pf 
especial interest to our readers now when Dr. Eliot is visiting Indu. 

The ideal of general cultivation has been one of the standards 
in education. It is the object of this paper to show that the idei^ 
of cultivation in the highly trained human being has undergone 
substantial changes during the nineteenth century. 

I propose to use the term " cultivated man " in only its good 
sense,—in Emerson's sense. In this paper he is not to be a weak, 
critical, fastidious creature, vain of a little exclusive information or 
of an uncommon knack in Latin verse or mathematical logic: he is 
to be a man of quick perceptions, broad sympathies, and wide 
affinities, responsive but independent, self-reliant but deferential, 
loving truth and candor but also moderation and proportion, 
courageous but gentle, not finished but perfecting. 

There are two principal differences between the present ideal 
and that which prevailed at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The horizon of the human intellect has widened wonderfully during 
the past one hundred years, and the scientific method of inquiry has 
been the means of that widening. The most convinced exponents 
and advocates of humanism now recognize that science is the 
" paramount force of the modern as distinguished from the antique 
arid the mediaeval spirit" ( John Addington.’Symonds, " Culture** ), 
and that " an interpenetration of humanism with science and of 
science with humanism is the condition of the highest culture.” 

Emerson taught that the acquisition of some form of manual 
skill and the practice of some form of manual labor were essential 
elements of culture, and this idea has more and more become 
accepted in the systematic education of youth. 

The idea of some sort of bodily excellence was, to be sure, not 
absent in the old conception of the cultivated man. The gentleman 
could ride well, dance gracefully, and fence with skill; but the 
modern conception of bodily skill as an element in cultivation is 
more comprehensive, and includes that habitual contact wirii the 
ex^mal world which Emerson deemed essential to real culture. 

We have become convinced that some intimati^ sympajh^ic 
acquaintance with the natural objects of the murth and sl^ adds 
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to the heppiness of life, and that this acquaintance shduM 
be begun in childhood and be developed all throu^ adoloicenee 
iM matnritjr. A brook, a hedgerow, or a garden is an inexhaustible 
teacher of wonder, reverence, and love. 

The acientiste insist to-day on nature study for children, but we 
teadiera ot^ht long ago to have learned from the poets the value 
of this element in education. The idea of culture has always 
ihblnded a quick and wide sympathy witli men, it should hereafter 
include sympatiiy with nature, and particularly with its living 
foms,—a sympathy based on some accurate observation of nature. 

We proceed to examine four elements of culture:— 

Charaeter, The moral sense of the modern world makes 
character a more important element than it used to be in the ideal 
of a cultivated man. Now character is formed, as Goethe said, in 
the " stream of the world,” not in stillness or isolation, but in the 
quick moving tides of the busy world, the world of nature and the 
world of mankind. To the old idea of culture some knowledge of 
history was indispensable. 

Now history is a representation of the stream of the woild, or of 
some little portion of that stream one hundred, live hundred, two 
thousand years ago. Acquaintance with some part of the present 
stream ought to be more formative of character, and more instruc¬ 
tive as regards external nature and ihe nature of man, than any 
partial survey of the stream that was flowing centuries ago. 

The rising generation should think hard and feel keenly just 
where the men and women who constitute the actual human world 
are thinking and feeling most to-day. The panorama of to-day’s 
events is an invaluable and a new means of developing good judg¬ 
ment, good feeling, and the passion fur social service, or, in other 
Words, of securing cultivation. 

Bdt some one will say the stream of the world is foul. True in 
part l^e stream is what it has been, a mixture of foulness and 
purity, of meanness and majesty ; but it has nourished individual 
Virtue and race civilisation. Literature and history are a similar 
niiihire, and yet are the traditional means of culture. Are not the 
Ortek tragedies means of culture ? Yet they are full of incest, 
murder, and human sacrifices to lustful and revengeful gods. 

ieuigyagg, A cultivated man should express himself by tongue 
of pen with somd accura^ and dlegance; therefore linguistic train- 
iWgf has had grVat importance in the idea of cultivation. The 
a aM ilte li s of the educated World have, however, changed so 
pftfeundty since the revival of learning in Italy that our inherited 
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ideal concerning training in language and literature have required 
large modification!. 

In the year 1400 it might have been said in Europe that tliere 
iras but one language of scholars, the Latin, and but two great 
literatures, the Hebrew and the Greek. Since that time, however, 
other great literatures have arisen there, the Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and, above all, the English, which has become 
incomparably the most extensive and various and the noblest of 
literatures. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to maintain that a 
knowledge of any particular literature is indispensable to culture. 
When we ask ourselves why a knowledge of literature seems indis¬ 
pensable to the ordinary idea of cultivation, we find no answer 
except this: that in literatuie are portrayed all human passions, 
desires, and aspirations, and that acquaintance with these human 
feelings and with the means of portraying them seems to us essential 
to culture. The linguistic and literary element in cultivation, there¬ 
fore, abides, but has become vastly broader than formerly, so broad, 
indeed, that selection among its various fields is forced upon every 
educated youth. 

Tits ^ort of Knowledge. The next great element in cultivation 
to which I ask your attention is acquaintance with some parts of 
the store of knowledge which humanity in its progress from bar¬ 
barism has acquired and laid up. This is the prodigious store of 
recorded, rationalized, and systematized discoveries, experiences, 
and ideas,-—the store which we teachers try to pass on to the 
rising generation. 

The capacity to assimilate this store and improve it in each 
successive generation is the distinction of the human race over other 
animals. It is too vast for any man to master, though he had a 
hundred lives instead of one; and its growth in the nineteenth 
century was greater than in all the thirty preceding centuries put 
together. In the eighteenth century a diligent student with strong 
memory and quick powers of apprehension need not have despured 
of mastering a large fraction of this store of knowledge. Long 
before the end of the nineteenth century such a task had become 
impossible. 

Culture, therefore, can no longer imply a knowledge of every¬ 
thing, not even a little knowledge of everything. It must be 
content with general knowledge of some things and a real mastery 
of some small portion of the human stmre. Here is a profound 
modification of the idea of culriyation wluch the nineteenth century 
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hu brought about. What portion or portions of the infinite human 
store are most proper to the cultivated man ? The answer must 
those which enable him, with his individual personal qualities, to 
deal best and sympathise best with nature and with other human 
beings. 

It is heie that the passion for service must fuse with the 
passion for knowledge. We have learned from nineteenth century 
experience that there is no field of real knowledge which may not 
suddenly prove contributory in a high degree to human happiness 
and the progress of civilisation, and therefore acceptable as a 
worthy element in the truest culture. 

Imagination. The only other element in cultivation which 
time will permit me to treat is the training of the constructive im¬ 
agination. The imagination is the greatest of human powers, no 
matter in what field it works, in art or literature, in mechanical 
invention, in science, government, commetce, or religion ; and the 
training of the imagination is therefore, far the most important part 
of education. 

1 use the term "constructive imagination” because that implies 
the creation or building of a new thing. The sculptor, for example 
imagines or conceives the perfect form of a child ten years of age. 
He has never seen such a thing, for a child perfect in form is 
never produced. He has seen in different children the elements 
of perfection, here one and there another. In his imagination he 
combines these elements of the perfect form which he has only seen 
separated, and from this picture in his mind he carves the stone, 
and in the execution invariably loses his ideal; that is, falls short 
of it or fails to express it. 

Constructive imagination is the great power of the poet as well 
as of the artist; and the nineteenth century has convinced us that 
it is also the great power of the man of science, the investigator, 
and the natural philosopher. The educated world needs to re¬ 
cognize the new varieties of constructive imagination. 

Zola, in "La Bete Humaine,'* contrives that ten persons, all 
connected with the railroad from Paris to Havre, shall be either 
murderers or mur(|gred, or both, within eighteen months ; and he 
adds two railroad slaughters, criminally procured. The conditions of 
time and |dace are ingeniously imagined, and no detail is omitted 
which can highten the effect of this homicidal fiction. 

Contrast this kind of constructive imagination with the kind 
which conceived the great wells sunk in the solid rock below 
Niagara that contain the turbines that drive the dynaraoes, that 
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g te ar a te the electric force that tnrns ihoosandf of wheels and Hghft ’ 
thousands of fatoips over hundreds of square miles of adQoitdnd 
territory, or with the kind which conceives the sending of hutaiafi 
thoughts across three thousand miles of stormy sea instantaneoMIjr 
on nothing more substantial than ethereal waves. There is gtiltiig 
to be room in the hearts of twentieth •century men for a high ad¬ 
miration of these kinds of imagination, as well as for that of the 
poet, artist, or dramatist. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, then, that in every 
field of human knowledge the constructive imagination finds play, 
—in literature, in history, in theology, in anthropology, and in the 
whole field of physical and biological research. 

That great century has taught us that, on the whole, the 
scientific imagination is quite as productive for human service as 
the literary or poetic imagination. The imagination of DartHn or 
Pasteur, for example, is as high and productive a form of im¬ 
agination as that of Dante, of Goethe, or even Shakespeare, if we 
regard the human uses which result from the exercise of imaginative 
powers, and mean by human uses not meat and drink, clothes and 
shelter, but the satisfaction of mental and spiritual needs. 

It resiiUs from this brief survey that the elements and means of 
cultivation are much more numerous than they used to be, so that 
it is not wise to say of any one acquisition or faculty, wHh it 
cultivation becomes possible, without it impossible. 

The one acquisition may be immense, and yet cultivation may 
not have been attained. We have met artists who were rude and 
nrrcouth, yet possessed a high degree of technical skill and strong 
powers of imagination. We have seen philanthropists and statesnieli 
whose minds have played on grmit causes and great affairs, and yet 
who lacked an accurate use of their mother tongue, and had no 
historical perspective or background of his historical knowledge; We 
most not expect systematic education to produce multitudes Of 
highly cuUivsted and symmetrically developed persons. ThO 
multitadinous product will always be imperfect just as there are no 
perfiset trees, animals, flowers, or crystals. 

Let us as teachers accept no single element oi» variety of euH tnO 
sis the one essential: let us remember that the best fruits of #11 
culture ate an open mind, broad sympathies, and respect Ibr an 
the diverse adiieVements of the human intellect' at o hat eVOf Mli|b 
of development they may be toiday,'^'tfae stage o^ fresh diieedeiy 
or bold eftploratlon or completo conquest. The anval elitt i dli i 
of the hew educaliott kre to strong that the ndfr Ibtavof dOhuMl 
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to prove themselves quite as productive of morality, 
bigh-mindediiess, and idealism as the old.*' 

|adi4 has need to ponder over this exposiiton of culture and 
^e eught to receive with open arms the man who so forcibly bring! 
p § materialistic age the vision of sublime manhood. 


SQSSIQNARIES AND INDIAN POLITICS 

Professor S. C. Mukerji of the Serampur College read a highly 
interesting paper at the Calcutta Missionary Conference which was 
held on 6th November last in which he advised his brother mission* 
aries not to keep aloof from the political life of the people at large. 
This paper has now been published in our Christian contemporary 
of the Indian Witness. Professor Mukerji says 

Before we make an attempt to answer the question proposed 
to-night, viz.t '* What should be the attitude of missionaries towards 
the political aspirations of the people ?” we ought to have a clear 
idea of what these political aspirations are, and then we shall be in 
a better position to determine the attitude of the missionary to¬ 
wards them. 

In the forties or fifties of tlie last century there was most 
probably no political aspiration of the people in the sense in which 
we use the terms now-a-days. It took a tangible shape a little over 
a quarter of a century ago—only after the memorable Vicerc^alty 
of Lord Ripon when a small percentage of the educated people 
began to discuss public question in an intelligent fashion. This brought 
into existence the Indian National Congress, “ the one and only 
political organisation for the whole of India.” It is here that the 
political aspirations of the people of India are focussed and the 
growth of this movement will show the growth and development of 
these aspirations. 

Now, the dominant ideas in the first Congress (1685) as expressed 
io.the Presidential speech of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee were(i) Graater 
intimacy of friendship ; (ii) Removal of race, creed or provincial pie- 
jurBces ,* (iii) growth of national unity; (iv) Desire for a larger share 
in the administration of the country. 

These ideas grew and ten years after they took a remaricable 
shape, ’llie dominant ideas of the Congress then as expresed in Ibe 
Presidential speech of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea (1895) wen 
these:—<■) Bnlarged rights for the Indian people: (ii) the laSm 
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people to become an integral part of the British Empire; (iii) India’s 
place in tlie great confederacy of free states. 

Another ten years passed: the above ideas grew and developed 
and Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, in his presidential speech at 
Benares, enunciated the goal of the Congress in the following 
words” The goal of the Congress is that India should be governed 
in the interests of the Indians themselves, and that in course of time 
a form of government should be attained in this country similar to 
. what exists in the self-governing colonies of the British Empire.” 

At last ill 1908 under the presidency of Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh 
the political creed of the Congress was formulated for the first 
time. It runs as follows:—'The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of India of a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire and a participation by them in the rights and 
responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by constitution! means by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of administration and 
by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing 
and organising the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources ol the country.” 

Such are the political aspirations of the Indian people. Now, 
as regards Missionary attitude towards politics. 

hi the course of his speech, the Hon. Seth Low, L.L.D., of New 
York, when presenting the report of the Commission of Missions and 
Governments, said“ There is one otlier point on which, however, 
the missionaries are absolutely at one, and that is that everywhere a 
missionary is under a moral obligation to abstain entirely from 
politics.” In another part of the Kepoit under the head of Dutch 
East Indies, I came across this sentence : “ With political aspira¬ 
tions, in the narrow sense of the term, the missionaries will have 
nothing to do.” 1 felt, however, a little relieved when 1 found the 
following expression of opinion regarding India Missionaries 
in India, as elsewhere, are sympathetic with all that is best in the 
national life of the people amongst whom they live, and believe 
that, in the Providence of God, India has a great place to take among 
the nations, and in the developement of Christian thought and 

lire...u.While dfferences may exist among them os to the 

proper mU of change, th^ are on the whole agreed that a transfer 
of power to the natives of the soil should proceed /erf fasstt with 
tfadr advance in elightenment and moral stability. Bat v|(y few 
consider it part of their duty to spend any part of their tiow and 
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thought in propagating this idea. Their task lies outside politic^ 
as the term is usually understood.” But my heart rejoiced when 
I came across a really statesmanlike utterance in another part of 
the Report which has reference to the political aspirations of the 
people of Natal. I am glad to find that the Commission also 
characterizes it as a piece of wise utterance. The Commisson 
saysAs touching the question of the political aspirations of 
the people throughout South Africa, we may quote what seems a 
wise utterance on the part of an experienced missionary (not a 
British subject) which, mututis mutandis may be applied to many 
parts of the mission field :—'In South Africa we aie working for a 
subject people ruled by a foteign race, (i) Missionaries must ever 
inculcate absolute loyalty to Government. (2) In cases of griev* 
ance missionaries must often smooth the way of approach, so that 
the patties wronged may bring their complaints to the notice of 
the proper authority. '1 he missionary should not be slow to show 
the natives having a grievance the proper way of seeking redress. 
In so doing he is not only helping his people but he is serving the 
Government. When it comes to political aspirations that are at all 
legitimate and reasonable, the missionary should impress upon the 
native the gravity of responsibility accompanying such privileges ; 
he should be taught the necessity of his proving his worthiness to 
receive such responsibility and privilege ; he should counsel patience 
enforcing the lesson from English history, showing how many 
centuries it has required for Britons to secure their present political 
privileges; once more he should reiterate that only through 
absolute and abiding loyalty to present authority can the native 
ever hope to secure the privileges he covets.' ” I endorse every 
word in this passage. Every syllable of it applies to India. It 
lacks in one point only and that is it does not tell us what the 
missionary should do when he thinks that the people are ripe for 
enlarged rights and privileges. 

As to the policy enunciated by the Hon. Dr. Low, which 1 
have quoted above, and which seems to me to be the verdict of 
the world’s Missionary Conference, with all humility and with all 
deference to such an august assembly, I must say that it is a short* 
sighted policy and not thoroughly sound. I want to make only one 
point clear. I do not, nor have 1 any right to, criticise this verdict 
BO far as it relates to countries other than India. But I certainly 
call in question the soundness of the policy so far as it 
has reference to India where England is the paramount power and 
the Government a Christian Government. If that policy is r 9 a 4 ir 
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i^opted and panned, if the marionaty hi Indie says 
t moral obligation to- abstain from politics, to keep altogether 
aToof from the politicaH life of the people, his influence upon the 
educated classes will, in the course of the nest fUty years^ become 
almost tHi, If you say you will touch the life of the people fronr 
three sidesr that yon wilt see tb their social, intellectual and 
ipirituaf emanerpation, but you will not touch the fourth aider 
which may seem to you the least important side, that yon will not 
see to their gradual political* emancipation, you are bound to failin^ 
You* must touch the whole life or you will fail to tooeh it at all.- 
It is one entity—yon cannot disintegrate it, anatomise it according 
to your will. One of Indians greatest political leaders said to me 
the other day—the missionaries have noW' become a- wing of the 
Government. If this sort of an impression goes abroad and finds e 
place in the minds of the people^ the inevitable result win be that 
there will be (I am afraid it lias already begun)* a gradual estrange-* 
ment, an alienation between the ratssionaries on the one hand and 
the educated people on the other. And this separation is bound ta 
effect the evangelisation of the country so far as the educated 
people are concerned^ 

To become thoroughly identified with the people does never 
mean to assume a hostile attitude towards the Government. Thw 
missionary occupies a most enviable position. When the mission¬ 
ary criticises any measure of the Government which he considers 
unjust, unfair or unrighteous, he is never suspected. The Govern*' 
ment may not pay any heed to what he says but, one thing u sure^ 
he is never suspected but on the other hand respected. In several 
eases it has been found that his word carries weight and it is » 
feet that certain important things in Indian legislation are due to 
missionary effort and repmsentatiom My point is that this 
rmportant position the missionary holds ought to be used for the 
advancement of the people. The people of the country owing 
to their high education and administrative abUity are crying for 
a greater share in the administration of the country.. Tbw 
Missionaries have to a great extent created this ciaving and, 
1 think, the people of this country can quite reasonably took to 
fiiem for advice, for guidance and for actual help in the matter. 
If you find that their aspirations are just, are fair, are k^itimator 
k is your duty to see that they are gradually realised. 

Yon stand between the Government and the people. More 
than any one else, you can interpret the Government to the people 
and the people to the Govemmmit. But this you cannot do if 
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901 mdce It « point to keep at a reipectable dittance from the 
ipoUtiaal life of ifae people. Voo willfiot cease to be a-missionuif 
in the real sense of the term, if you c^ide and control the political 
life of the people cm: if you give expression to your views on 
fwlitical questions. 

To become thoroughly identified wiHi Ifae pec^le, to sympathise 
with them in all their aspirations, does not necessarily mean that 
you must ondorse everything that they say. If our people an 
eometimes wrong you can check them without the least difficulty, 
if you can make the people realise that you are a true and sincere 
•friend of theirs, that you are really anxious to advance their caus^ 
that you are willing to sacrifice your time, your energy, nay, your 
life for their good and welfare. 

In one word, what is needed is sympatliy. Sympathy is the 
ainiversal solvent. It can work wonders. But lip-deep sympathy 
won’t doj it is Clothing but sheer mockery to say that you sympathise 
with the aspirations of the people, that you think they ought to 
get greater rights and privileges, and there sliould be a transfer 
of the power to the natives of the soil pari passu with their advanoo 
In enlightenment end moral stability, but at the same time to say 
-that it is not your province to help them in the matter, that it is 
beyond your jurisdiction, forgetting all the time that lire whole 
life of the people is within your jurisdiction. This is really addicg 
Insult to injury. Educate the people of my country in the highest 
nnd fullest sense of that term. So educate them that all these 
heterogeneous masses be formed into a homogeneous people. So 
educate them that th^ may be gradually welded into a great nation : 
«o edu»te them that thay may he fit to be the members of a 
Federated Empire on terms of absolute equality. So educate them 
that they may become the brightest jewel in England’s Crown. So 
educate them that one day these 308 millions will form a chosen 
fwople of God. That is what you are here for—that is your 
mission in life here. 


REMEDIES FOR INDIAN UNREST 

Mrs. Annie Besant has contributed a series of article to the 
Christian Commonwealth on Indian Unrest. In her concluding 
erticle, kirs. Besant suggests some remedies for this unrest Sbe 
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Many of the remedies for Indian unrest leap to the eyes by the 
mere statement of its causes. They may readily be summarised. 

X. The introduction of religious and moral teaching into educa* 
tion, the teaching to be according to the religion of the pupilst 
If prejudice against a name could be eliminated, the Theosophical 
presentment of the doctrines common to the great faiths might 
be utilised. Where this is impossible, Hindus can be taught 
from the text-books, elementary and advanced, issued by the 
Trustees of the Central Hindu College, already used for the teaching 
of Hindu boys and girls in the leading Indian States, and students 
of other religions can be taught by tlieir own ministers. Education 
which does not build up character is not worthy of the name. 

2. The opening of all posts under Government control to Indians 
and English on equal conditions, and the removal of examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service of India. The rightful ambition of 
Indians to fill the highest posts in the service of their own country 
should be recognised and gratified. Colour should cease to be a 
disqualification for any post, and the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria in 1857 should at length be carried out. 

3. The abolition of the unfair burdens imposed on Indian 
manufacturers, as on the cotton mills of Bombay, and the employ¬ 
ment by Government, wherever possible, of Indian-made articles 
in preference to foreign made. 

4. The encouragement of private effort in the foundation and 
endowment of educational institutions, up to Universities, instead 
of the official opposition now encountered. 

5. The severe punishment of all outrages committed by 
Europeans on Indians, and the exclusion of all found guilty of 
such outrages from all official functions and hospitalities. 

6. The encouragement of the sentiment of loyalty innate in 
Orientals by the placing of a member of the Royal Family on the 
Viceregal Throne, surrounding him with a Privy Council of the 
first-class Indian Princes, giving him a Ministry of Indian and 
English statesmen to be appointed by himself, and a Legislative 
Council elected by electorates in which no special religion was 
given any advantage. Such a Government would arouse and 
gather round it loyal and patriotic citizens, and under its guidance 
progress would be ensured without violence, legitimate ambitions 
would be gratified, and a career of public utility and of honour 
would be open to every citizen. 

Such are, says Mrs. Besant, a few of the changes which would 
go far to remove unrest. As the violent side of this unrest 
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disappears, freedom should be restored to the Press, with a Uir 
of libels applicable alike to Indian and English newspapers, 
which should protect private persons. Mrs. Besant here makes a 
most unjustifiable and base attack on the Indian Press in general' 
which cannot be too severely condemned. She says :—*' The 
Press edited by Indians, with one or two honourable excep¬ 
tions, is curiously irresponsible, printing any amount of anonymous 
personal abuse, without making the slightest attempt to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. It is this lack of the sense of responsibility 
which has rendered the Press laws necessary, but while these protect 
the Givernment they leave the Press free to pour out any 
amount of filth on private individuals. 'I'lie English-edited Press 
is not venomous, except where Anarchists are concerned, and there 
are some good papers edited by Englishmen which maintain 
honourable traditions, and do not permit themselves to be made 
the tools of private malice. Verily, a Daniel is come to judgment I 
Indian admirers and Indian worshippers of Mrs, Besant, please note. 


THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 

A retired educationist, Mr. Syama Charan Ganguli, advances a 
scheme for a fresh territorial readjustment of the Indian provinces 
in the current number of the Modern Review. He says that inspite 
of all Morley-Baker pronouncements, Bengalis cannot accept the 
Partition of Bengal as a settled fact and they will go on cherishihg 
the hope that ultimately the British people will come to see the 
necessity and the expediency of rectifying a measure which was 
Carried through against the declared wishes of the great body of the 
Bengali people. He also asks the political leaders of the Bengali- 
speaking people to devise a suitable method of annual demonstra¬ 
tion that shall be free of all fuss and objectionable features. 
According to him 

More important than any demonstration would be the eleva •. 
tion of the question of partition to a higher plane than it now 
occupies, the transformation of it from a Bengali to an Indian 
question. This end would be served if the question of the ad¬ 
ministrative union of the entire Bengali population were merged 
in the larger question of the desirability of the great admini¬ 
strative divisions in India being all put on linguistic lines. 
Of such a course of policy a modification of the Partition of 
Bengal would be a necessary part. If it is bad for Bengalis to be 
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«plit up and placed under different admuiistradoii^ it «BtBt be 
equally bad /or Hindustanis, Maratluu^ and Orijas to be stmilul^ 
epiit up and placed under different administrations. Hindustanis in 
she United Provinces are separated from Hindustanis in the Delhi 
division of the Punjab, in Bihar, in a portion of the Chotanagpur 
division, and in the Central Provinces ; Maratlias in the Bombay 
Presidency ue separated from Marathas in the Central Provinces; 
Oriyas in the Province of Bengal are separated from Oriyas in the 
Madras district of Ganjam. But it is one thing to remain divided 
from of old and another thing to be divided after having remained 
united long. This difierentiates the Partition of Bengal from tlie 
long-standing separatiofv of Hindustanis from Hindustanis, 
Marathas from Marathas and Oriyas from Oriyas. 

We are all ardent advocates now of a common Indian nations* 
lity. Why then, it may be asked, should there be a cry for putting 
territorial divisions in India on a language basis? A common 
Indian nationality is necessary indeed for India’s welfare as will 
be discussed further on. Nevertheless the separate peoples, ma r ke d 
each by its language-stamp, that have grown up under the operation 
of natural forces, must have to be reckoned as sub-nationalities that 
have each its special interests, which concern itself exclusively ; 
aod, on every principle of justice and expediency, each separate 
people ought to be administratively united for the attainment of 
its special objects. Bengalis, for instance, stand in special need of 
physical regeneration, while Punjabis do not stand in such need. 
Soldiering being laid aside, even the policeman’s work in Bengal 
towns cannot be performed by Bengalis, the necessary physical 
hardihood required for such work being wanting. Sir George 
Campbell, while Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, put forth the idea 
that policemen in Bengal Proper should be Bengalis. But the 
idea could not be carried out then and it can not be carried out 
now either. Such a state of things should certainly not continue for 
ever. One heavy misfortune that has befallen Bihar in consequence 
of its not being in administrative union with the United Provinces, 
as they are now called, but being in administrative unioo 
with Bengal and Orissa, may here appropriately be specified. 
The misfortune is that at the /fa/ of a late Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hindi books for popular education came to be printed in 
Kaithi character, standardised with Uie help of an expert, 
Mr. (now Dr.) G. W. Grierson, instead of the Devanagari, which 
is the character in which all Hindi books are printed in the 
Ufuted Provinces and elaewhore. Outside Bilmr and Chota Negpu^ 
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md eteit in these two provinces Hindi books read in High English 
Schools are all printed in Devanagari character. Educationally • 
barrier has thus been erected between Bihar and other Hindi> 
■sing territories in India. Bihar is not an ethnic uni^speaking nn« 
language, that language being the only vernacular spoken withiis 
Its limits and not spoken over any neighbouring area. The word 
Bihari as meaning a native of Bihar, which, by the way, was not very 
long ago called Behar, has only recently come into use ; and a com* 
Rion name Bihari for the three allied vernaculars spoken in Bihar-— 
Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri—was invented by the Editor of the 
JEtigKthman in the year i8Br, and unfortunately adopted by the 
eminent scholars. Dr. Kornle and Dr. Grierson, in place of the 
earlier name. Eastern Hindi, given to the group by Dr. Hornle 
himself. A common name, Bibart, for the Bihar vernaculars, 
Maithili, Magahi, and Bho}puri, is no more known to the people 
than is Platt-Deutsch among the English-speaking peoples as a 
common name for their own tongue and certain closely allied ton¬ 
gues of continental Europe. Further, the Bhojpuri vernacular is 
spoken over a much wider area outside Bihar than Bihar itself; 
and Dr. Hornle says in regard to Maithili, ** Indeed I am 
doubtful whether it is not more correct to class Maithili as 
a Bengali character dialect rather as an eastern Hindi one.” Maithili 
is again written in a character which is almost identical with 
the Bengali character. Would this Maithili, which has received 
considerable literary culture, while Magahi and Bhojpuri have 
hardly received any, submit to be standardised into a common 
mould with the latter two tongues by some European expert ? 
The claim lately put forward by certain Bihari gentlemen for Bihar 
being **a racial unit” is thus noway a tenable one. The town 
lingua franca all over Bihar is Hindustani, which is besides the 
mother-tongue of all respectable Muhammadan families in Bihar, 
and in this Bihar is at one witb the United Provinces—nay with 
even the Punjab. 

If all the parts of British India in which Hindustani is the 
town Hngua franca were to be administratively united together, the 
territory would embrace the Punjab and would thus be too large 
for a Governorship or Lieutenant-Governorship of existing standard. 
Any wide departure from existing standards it would indeed be 
unwise to aim at, except where absolutely unavoidable. So the 
Punjab, which has acquired a wel^marked individuality of its own, 
may well remain a distinct administrative unit as now, though it 
should properly givejip the Delhi section of it, which, as being the 
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head^centre of Hindustani speech, should properly be attached to 
the province novr called the United Provinces. As a set-off against 
this loss, Sindh may very conveniently be attached to the Punjab, 
and the two united Provinces may appropriately be called Punjab- 
Sindh. The rest of the area over which Hindustani is current as 
the town iingita franca would be large enough to be formed into 
two Lieutenant-Governorships of the existing type. But it being 
undesirable to divide people racially united, the whole of tliis area, 
wide though it he, should rightly constitute a single province under 
the name of Hindustan Proper {Hindustan Khas). 

Bengal Proper, Orissa and Assam Proper speaking, as they do, 
closely allied languages, may very well form an administrative unit 
with the name of "the Bengal Province”—a name that can hurt 
the susceptibilities of neither Oiissa nor Assam. I'hese two may 
have a certain measure of local autonomy each to safeguard their 
special interests. Indeed where more than one cultivated verna¬ 
cular happen to be spoken in a province, a certain measure of 
autonomy for each language-area would be very proper. One in¬ 
judicious feature of the Bengal Partition has been that it leaves 
European covenanted civilians in the existing Province of Bengal 
under the necessity of learning three Indian vernaculars—-Hindu¬ 
stani, Bengali and Oriya, written in thiee different characters— 
while it makes it necessary for officials of the same class in the new 
Eastern Bengal and Assam to learn practically one language, to 
wit, Bengali, for Assamese differs very little from Bengali barring 
only two letters, one of which was in use in Bengal within the 
life-time of men still living. 

The Bombay Presidency, shorn of Sindh would consist of 
Marathi-speaking and Gujrati-speaking territories with a slice of 
Kanarese-speaking territory in the south. This last might very well 
go over to the Madras Presidency, while the Marathi-speaking 
portion of the Central Provinces might very well join the 
Marathi-speaking portion of the Bombay Presidency. The Madras 
Presidency, if it ever gets the Kanarese slice from Bombay should 
give up the Oriya slice of the Ganjam district to Bengal. 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 

A STUDY OP INDIAN ECONOMICS 

[By Mr. Pramatha Nath Banbrjea, Published by Messrs. 
Macmillan 8 c Co., London.] 

Of all sciences, the science of economics has been universally 
recognized in the civilized work as a dark and a dismal one. When 
Adam Smith wrote his work on the Wealth of Nations, people 
took his work as one more of philosophic speculation than of 
scientific theories. This dismal science has, however, undergone a 
world of development since the iSth century, and today with 
an array of most learned authors scattered throughout the world, 
the science of economics has been practically brought into line 
with many others of the same plane .Tnd less doubtful utility. 

In India the science of economics was not recognised as worth 
much attention till Mr. Oadabhai Naoroji cams out with his historic 
work on the poverty of India. Since then many interesting and 
illuminating works have been written on the subject from time to 
time by many Indian and English writers. Among the more well* 
known publications on this subject may be mentioned Mr. Ranade's 
Indian Economics, Mr. Digby’s Prosperous Brittsh India, Mr, 
Prithwis Chandra Ray’s Poverty Problem and Indian Pamines and 
Mr. Theodore Morison’s Industrial Organisation of an Indian 
Provina and India in Transition. The late Mr, R. C. Dutt 
published two books on the history of some of the Indian industries 
and the British policy in relation to them. These books of Mr. Dutt 
are more valuable as materials for a more comprehensive history 
of the industrial and economic position of India, than as a study 
of the conditions of life in relation to the growth, development or 
otherwise, of the domestic and corporate industries of the Indian 
people. On the question of our currency there have been also pub* 
lished many interesting works in recent years with a book on Indian 
taxation by Mr. Alston and papers from Sir James Wilson, Messrs. 
S. K. Sarma and Sundaram Iyer. 

For the first time in the history of British India, Lord 
Curzoni to his credit be it said, gave an impetus to the teaching of 
Indian economics under the auspices of the reformed Universities. 
Lord Mfaito gave a practical demonsbation of his sympathy and 
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earnestness to promote the study of the subject by sanctioning 
an annual grant of Rs. 10,000 for founding a chair of Indian 
Economics at the Calcutta University. An Indian graduate of 
Cambridge was appointed to the chair as Minto Professor 
(as he is called) about 3 years ago, and he was required to 
make a tour through India to study Its social and economic condi¬ 
tions, and to deliver a course of lectures dealing scientifically with 
the subject with special reference to the application of economic 
theories and principles to Indian problems. Unfortunately, owing 
to circumstances of which we are not aware, he has not made much 
progress in his work and the publication of his lectures is likely to be 
delayed. In the meantime, the interest of the educated community 
in the subject has been considerably roused, thanks principally to 
the industrial conferences, aud we are gratified to find attempts 
here and there being made to keep up that interest by the publica¬ 
tion of books, pamphlets and aiticles dealing with various economic 
problems concerning India. 

The latest book on the subject is Prof. Pramatha Nath Banerjea’s 
" Study of Indian Economics ” which is an earnest of a more com¬ 
plete and ambitious treatise which yet remains to be published. 
Mr. Banerjea has brought together within a compass of about 225 
pages all the facts and theories of Indian Economics, and they 
contain an outline of almost every thing that is worth knowing on 
the subject. Chapters I, III, IV and XI of the book, dealing 
respectively with the difficulties and compexities of the subject, the 
social structure, the special features of society, and consumption, 
are specially interesting as they leflect what is probably the universal 
opinion regarding the influence of natural conditions and social 
customs and constitution on the economic conditions of the country. 
We congratulate Mr. Banerjea on the lucidity, and in some instances 
the originality, with which he has handled these points. His arguments 
leading to the conclusions—(i) that the most expensive standard of 
living is not necessarily the highest standard ; (2) that the real test 
of civilisation is not the growth of wants, but the growth of activities, 

(3) that owing to insufficient supply of the necessaries of life, the 
efficiency of labour as a factor of production is diminishing; and 

(4) that the demand for luxuries misdirects labour and capital and 
leads to economic waste^will readily appeal to every keen obMirver 
of society which is being debased under the blind pursuance of 
certain vague and immature ideals of life and customs. 

But there fs one serious drawback in Mr. Baneijea’s book 
whkh he who runs may read. The most vital and at Ae ssnn 
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time the most' controversial topics—namely the theory of the 
' drain * and the ' exploitation ’ of the country by foreign capital 
the causes of the rise of prices, the holding of the greater 
portion of the Gold Reserve Fund in London, the burden of land 
revenue, the expansion of revenue as evidence of increasing pros¬ 
perity of the people, the disproportionate growth of public expendi¬ 
ture, the merits and defects of the Permanent Settlement, the 
Government policy in regard to excise revenue, the question of the 
military chaiges, the utility of the Famine Insurance Grant, the 
question of protection versus free trade,—these topics have not been 
subjected to an independent scientific investigation, but have been 
in most cases disposed of by quoting the opinions of one or other 
eminent publicist. We should have been glad to read a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of the economic principles which underlie these questions 
and a scientific exposition of the fallacy or otherwise of the doctrines 
generally entertained on them by our public men. 

Among minor deGciencies of the work under review we may 
mention the following :— 

(1) The author does not explain the expediency of holding 
13 crores of rupees in Government securities as part of the currency 
reserve; 

(2) The nature of the Home Charges is not described ; 

(3) The circumstances under which the Fowler Committee 
on Indian currency was appointed in 1898 are not stated \ 

(4) The effects on Indian production and the lower classes of 
the closing of the mints against free coinange of silver are not 
adequently explained; 

(5) The balance of Indian tiade is not clearly discussed; 

(6) The causes of the low Bank rate of interest in summer and 
of the high rate in winter are not discussed ; 

(7) A fuller history of the development of local and provincial 
financial systems is not given. 

Next, Mr. Banerjea places an excess of faith in the present 
position of the industrial education and activities in India. He 
writes with enthusiastic optimism of the value of education imparted 
by the " third grade ” technical schools and colleges in India, of 
the facilities for technical instruction which exist in the country 
but which have not been availed of by our young men, of the value 
of the work done by certain private institutes and associations, and 
of tlie vitality and the potentialities of the various moribund or 
stagnant native industries in various parts of the country. Our 
eipertence of the last 30 years, however, does not delight us with 
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the progress that has been actually accomplished; for, with the 
exception of the jute and cotton industries, which are exclusively 
in the hands of Europeans and Parsis, the Indian industries have 
shown little development along progressive and profitable lines. 
On the contrary, the failure of many joint-stock companies in 
Bengal and elsewhere, which were started daring the period of 
excitement of the Swadeshi movement, has given a rude shock 
to public confidence in the enterprise and capacity for business 
management of our countrymen. The conclusion at which Mr. 
Banerjea arrives regarding the advantages and disadvantages of 
large vers^is small (or cottage) industries is so vague that it may 
be said to be almost of no value at all to his readers. 

On the whole, Mr. Banerjea has made an attempt to bring before 
the reading public the principal problems of Indian economics, 
the factors that influence them and the controversial points 
that require fuller treatment; and in his treatment of them, he 
has been eminently successful. We trust that Mr. Banerjea will, in 
a future edition, not sacrifice an exhaustive and scientific discussion 
of the topics we have mentioned above to considerations of space, and 
will allow the student not only the benefit of his own researches 
but encourage him to research and study on his own account. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CON<Hi£SS 

The Indian National Congiess was started with three distinct 
aims. The first was the fusion of the Indian peoples into a dis¬ 
tinctive nationality ; the second was the removal of communal 
barriers and establishment of a social intimacy between the 
people of the different provinces of India and the last was the 
education of public opinion legarding the administrative and 
public affairs of the country with a view to the removal of 
political disabilities and administrative grievances. 

The Congress is now a quarter of a century old and it is high 
time to take note of its achievements and its failures. We shall 
take these achievements and failuies item by item and discuss them 
as dispassionately as contemporary events admit themselves to be 
treated of. 

On the point of the fusion of Indian peoples into a common 
nationality, we think the Congress has achieved during the last 
quarter of a century a more signal success than any other contem¬ 
porary movement in the world. When the Congress had not come 
into being, India was sharply divided into hundred different 
communities, speaking hundred different dialects, with hundred 
different aims and objects in life and, what is worse, with an 
amaeing indifference to the interests and grievances of one another. 
It is difficult to say from when, but our reading of Indian history 
clearly points out that this state of things must have prevailed in 
India from the very dawn of Indian civilization. Divided into warring 
races and creeds, walled off from each other by feudal and 
tribal customs, and seething with hatred and jealousy of one 
another, and seeking opportunity to fly at each other's throat— 
that has been the condition of the people of India from time im¬ 
memorial. The establishment of British rule brought for the first time 
a common system of government, a common system of adminis¬ 
tration, a common statute-book, and above all, a common language. 
When Lord Ripon came out to India as viceroy, India had been 
under these common institutions for practically a century and a 
half. By that time, the leaders of the educated community of 
every province in India had come to realise that the position of 
isolation and detachment could not be held any longer if the 
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nteresta of the entire body-politic were to be advanced. Lord 
Ripon’s sympathetic rule quickened the public pulse of India and 
the dry bones in the valley were instinct with life with the change of 
policy inaugurated by him. The idea of establishing a common 
platform for discussing common grievances must have been 
germinating in many minds before the Congress came actually 
to be an established fact, but no contemporary observer 
can deny that the beginnings of a coalescence towards a 
political personality have already been made and good spade work 
done in the matter. When one realises how hopeless and acute had 
been the differences in India till the third quarter of the last 
century between one race and another, one creed and another, 
one caste and another, one feels the nature of the revolution that 
has been silently working amongst us to weld all these into a 
common nationality. To this revolution .uid to this achievement 
the Indian National Congress has not contributed a little. 

On the second point of social intimacy, we are afraid, the 
Congress b^s not achieved much success. No doubt that the 
establishment of railways and steamship lines and the facilities for 
inter-provincial communication had made it possible ior all the 
provinces of India to come into greater contact with one another, 
and the Congress would have been able fully to avail of the 
advantages afforded by these, if unhappily the policy of the 
British rulers in India had not been changed by Lord Duffetin 
all oil a sudden. It is an irony of fate that Lord Dufferin who 
was one of the most entliusiastic inspirers, if not one of the fathers, 
of the Indian National Congress, and who desired that the first 
duty of this organisation should be to see the social fusion of the 
Indian people and the lemoval of all social grievances, should have 
ended his eventful Viceroyalty with ilie promulgation of the 
new policy of divide et impcra. But fur this new policy, the 
Mahomedaiis should have in due course of time thrown in 
their lot with their Hindu brethern and worked out a common 
destiny. But the F.ites, inexorable like the Sphinx, would 
not have it, and a cleavage was created between the two great 
communities of India. The example of the Mussulmans to work 
out their own communal destiny has proved fatally catching, with 
the result that we find today several communities and castes crying 
for detached development. Though the different ptoidnces of ImUa 
have come to know one another more intimately, and though it must 
be admitted that a commuaity of interests, even of sympapby, has been 
ej^Unbed among these piovincm, one cannot ignore the fact that. 
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new barriers are being raised in place of the old ones, just as strong 
to prevent the welding of a homogenous nationality. In this matter, 
the leaders of the Indian National Congress have much to do indi* 
vidually and privately, and if each and all of them would by example 
[wove to be an Indian first and a Bengali or a Maratha, or a Hindu 
and a Musaalman after^ much useful work might be done. 

It is such a delicate matter, and the history of India has been 
so peculiarly unfortunate in this, that no one can safely predict what 
would happen to India in another ten years. 

We now come to the third aim of the Indian National Congress, 
and for an organisation only twenty-five years cld, the result has 
not been very unsatisfactory. During the last quarter of a century, 
many administrative grievances have been brought to the front, the 
system of administration has been brought under severe criticism, 
and the policy of England towaids India frequeutly reviewed. Public 
opinion in India and England stand enlightened on many important 
questions affecting the government and administration of this country. 
Some of our grievences and inequalities have been removed, while 
others are under consideration of the Government. The reduction of 
the salt duty, the employment of qualified Indians to offices of trust 
and responsibility and the numerical expansion of the Councils must 
be put to the credit of the agitation started and carried on by the 
Congress. But these are nothing compared to the grievances and 
inequalities that still loudly cry for removal, and if not much has 
been done during the last 25 years to convince the Government of 
the justice of our demands, we think, the Indian National Congress 
is itself to thank for it. The agitation carried on by the Congress 
has not been half so whole-hearted as one would desire, and besides 
sitting in session for three days in the year, there are very few 
signs to realise the existence of the organisation. The right 
spirit seems to he lacking in the organisation. For most 
of the men in the front benches of the Congress seem 
to forget all about it as soon as these three days’ sessions are 
over. The All-India Congress Committee seldom meets, and, when 
it meets, it meets only to transact formal business. There are not 
many people to think of the real organisation of the Congress, to 
carry on the propaganda of the Congress from year’s end to year’s 
end. It is a midsummer dream to hope to make the Congrms a 
living force until the existence of a propaganda is felt all over the 
country tlrroughout the year. A three days' session in the 
year makes very little impremion either in the public mind 
of India or in the mind of the Government of the country. 
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So^ long as the spirit of the organisation is njjj^changed, so long as 
deeiamation on the Congress platform forms the main proceeding 
and pn^)aganda of the movement, there is very little hope of an 
improvement in this line. We certainly don’t intend to discount 
platform oratory, but, we think, the time has come when close 
attention should be paid to tlie real organisation of the Congress 
and to see its propaganda vigorously carried on throughout the year. 
The day for holiday patriotism and arm-chair criticism is now over. 
Those for strenuous work have come. In the past, it has 
munly been talk, talk and talk. In the future, it must be 
mainly work, work, and work. If the Congress will fail to take 
advantage of the new forces and ideas that have been brought 
into being by the recent movements in the country, it must run the 
risk of being superseded by a more vigorous organisation in no 
time. Is there no man in India who can save this institution from 
that dreaded fate ? 

FolltSowa 


CORONATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The approaching visit to India of His Majesty George V and 
his great Durbar at Delhi as Emperor are unique 
events in the history of British India. The grand 
preparations, and the impiessive solemnities, of 
the events naturally draw attention to the old Hindu Coronation 
ceremonies. A brief account of these ceremonies would not, there* 
fore, be without interest at the present time. In this article, how* 
ever, we shall confine ourselves to the Coronations described in 
the Vedas and the earlier epics. 

I. The Epics 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharafa are excellent store* 
houses of old customs. They are pretty old, the 
^Mation in the gjtjgting from before the birth of Christ. They 
are important also, as they stand in the parting of 
the ways. Numerous customs and ceremonies which prevailed 
in the Vedic period find a place in them, but with such omissionsi 
alterations and additions, that they point to the subsequent develop* 
ments of the Pauranic period. Among such descriptions, those 
a bnMt Coronations are not the least important. 

Firstly, the last (130th} chapter of the Yuddha<Kanda of die 
Ramayana gives an interesting narration of Raaaa'a 
In the amaymma. ^ Ayodhya on his retnm from 

Ceyloiu The narration is translated below literally 
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' 1 ’he younger brother of Raghava (Bliarata), of high energy, told 
Sugriva:—‘Oh chief, for Rama’a anointment send measengera about'. 
Sugriva quickly gave to four monkey chiefs four jewelled golden jart 
(and added) : 'Oh Monkeys, do so that by next dawn four Jan 
filled with water from the four oceans be received.' On being said 
thus, the elephant like high*80uled monkeys rose into the sky swift as 
Garuda. Jambavana, Hanuman, Vegadarsi, and Rishava brought 
water*ful jars from five hundred rivers. Water-filled jars the 
energetic Sushena brought from the eastern ocean, Rishava from 
the southern ocean, Gavaya from the western, and the son of the 
wind (Hanuman) from the northern ocean. Seeing the waters 
thus brought by the monkey-chief, Satrughna with the ministers 
reported to the chiefs’ chaplain and the kinsmen about Rama’s 
anointment. Then the old Vasishtha with the Brahmans made Rama 
and Sita sit on a jewelled seat. Like the Vasus unto Vasava (Indra), 
Vashishtha, Vijaya, Javali, Kasyapa, Katyayana, Gautama and 
Vamadeva anointed the tiger among men (Rama) with purified 
fragrant (waters). Then the serving priests, the girls, the ministers, the 
citizens, the guildsmen gladly anointed him with (waters) mixed with 
all herbs. The regal crown, made before by (the god) Brahma 
and worn by the energetic Manu and the kings in his line, was 
brought to that assembly adorned with many jewels, and was 
placed on the head of Raghava by the high-souled Vasishta and 
the serving priests. On Rama’s head Satrughna held up a white 
auspicious umbrella, Sugiiva held a white fly-whisker, and the 
Rakshasa-chief, Vibhishaua, another moon-like fly-whisker. Deputed 
by Vasava, the wind^od bestowed on Raghava a bright golden 
hundred-lotused necklace and one jewelled pearl-necklace. During 
anointment of the wise-revered Rama, the Devaa and the 
Gandbarvas sang, and the Apsaras danced. During the festival 
of Raghava the earth became full of grains, plants rich with fruits, 
and flowers with fragrance. Raghava gave the Brahmans a 
hundred thousand of horses, of cows and of bullocks, thiity crores 
of gold (coins), besides numerous valuable dresses and ornaments. 
The King gave Sugriva a jewelled necklace of gold, bright like sun’s 
rays, and Bali’s son (Angada) a pair of bracelets, oriumented with 
cat’s eyes and bright like moonshine. Rama also gave to Sita 
a fine pearl necklace beautified with excellent jewels and shining 
like moonshine^ a pair of fine cloths, and various oroaments.” 
(Chapter 130, verses 48-78.) 

Zt is interesting to compare this account with a similar 
ppcoont of the corontuion of Vudhishthira, given in the Safrti* 
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ptnra of the Mahabharata^ On his return from the famous 
In the fields of Kurukshetra this coronation 

dMtMataia, took place at tlie city of Hastinapura, then the 
capital of the Pandavas. 

“Then the king, son of Kunti, freed from pain and distress, 
gladly took his seat on an excellent seat of gold with his face to 
the east. Vasudeva, with the other Pandavas and others, then took 
their seats, some on golden, some on jewelled, and some on ivory 
seats. Seated there, the righteous-souled (Yudhishtliira) touched 
(respectively) white flowers, (seats marked with the auspicious) 
svasHkaSt unhusked grains, earth, gold, silver, jewel. Then the 
citizens headed by their priests visited the Dharma-raja, bringing 
many auspicious objects, earth, gold, various jewels, and anoint* 
ment jars filled with all requisites. There (were brought also) 
golden, wooden (audunibara), silvern, and earthen water-filled 
jars, flowers, parched grains, kusa grass, milk, fuel of Sami (mimosa 
suma), fig and palasa (butea frondosa) woods, honey, clarified 
butter, small ladle of audumbara wood, and gold-mounted 
conch-shells. 

“Then the wise chaplain Dhaumya, directed by Krishna, marked 
with lines an altar, sloping to the east and the north, made the 
righteous-souled (Yudhishthira) and Krishn^, the daughter of 
Drupada, sit on a shining white square {sarva^kadra) seat, 
firm-legged and covered with tiger skin, and uttering proper 
hymns sacrificed in the fire. Then Vasudeva, getting up and taking 
(water in) the sacred conch-shell, anointed Yudhisthira, the king 
of earth, the son of Kunti. (So did) Rajarshi Dliritarashtra and all 
the suojects under the directions of Krishna. Thus anointed with 
the Panchajanya (conch-shell water), the king Pandava with 
brothers became nectar-mouthed (sweet-looking): At that time 
was played music, cymbals and drums. Dharma-raja, too, accepted 
duly all presents, and respected them (the presenters) with abun* 
dant gifts, while he gave the blessing Brahmans a thousand gold 
coins {tdskkas) each.”* 

The MahabhartUa also in the Sabha-parva describes the peiv 
formance of the Rajasuya sacrifice by Yudhishthira. 
The sacrifice ended with a day of anointment 
{flbUskeka) when all the chiefs and the invited 
firabmanas gathered near the altar. It was on this day that the 
suggestion of Bhisma to offer the arghya (guest’s offerings) to 


* SsnU^pam (Chapter 4 Dj 
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Kriibna, ai chief of the Kshattriyas, led to a violent altercation ulridi 
aided with the killing of the Chedi king Sisupala by Krishna.* 

On analysing these accounts we find that the Rajasuya oMfrArihi 
The M I quite different from the Coronation abkitktka. 

FoDctkiM of the The essentials in the two Coronation accounts, 
Epic Coronation, however, agree in many particulars. According 
to them, the Coronation ceremony involved the following important, 
functions:— 

(i) The bringing of sacred waters from rivers and seas; 

(ii) The presence of kinsmen, citizens and merchants during 
the ceremony; 

(iii) The covering of a throne with tiger-skin; 

(iv) The placing on this throne of the King and the Queen; 

(v) The anointing of the King with the consecrated waters, first 

the priests, next by the kinsmen and then by the subjects present; 

(vi) Concluding with gifts to the Brahmanas and other persons 
present. 

The ceremony was observed with great rejoicings not only in 
^ the King’s palace, but also in the capital and else- 
R^idngs during where. A good idea of the different kinds of rejoicings 
Coronation. |jg formed from the 

Rtmayana in its description of the celebration of lUma’s pro¬ 
posed accession as heir-apparent. In view of the present celebra¬ 
tions, this description is worth noticing here. 

“I'hen the citizens, hearing of Rama’s anointment and seeing the 
break of day began to decorate the city. The turrets, like white 
clouds, the temples, the cross-ways, the roads, the places of 
worship, the houses, the merchants’ shops filled with goods, the 
pleasant houses filled with relatives, the assembly places, and the 
trees were marked with flags and streamers. The crowd listened 
to the pleasant songs of singing bodies of JNaias and dancers. The 
people talked about the Coronation of Rama in houses and 
croseways, while the children playing at the doors talked to one 
another of this Coronation. For this festival the public roads were 
made pleasant with oflierings of flowers and made fragrant with 
incense. Ri case of a night tour, trees of lamps were erected on 

all side-roads.To see Rama’s anointment people from 

provinces poured into the city and filled it up.”t 


-u~: 


*See the Sabha-parva, Cbapten 33-45. Cf. Vana-parva, Ch. aS4, Dai3wdliana 
WUbed to perform the Rajasuya, but was forluddcn by his chaplun. So tbs 
sroBod that thU sacrifice bad alieady been done by^Yudhisthisa wha S M S stlH 
uving, sod that Duryodhana’s father was Uso Ilvinm 
ItAyddbjfe Kanoa, Ob Vl, vcMBS'io-ilhtMflsiiK 
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The Vedic Literature 

The ceremonies in the Epics are, no doubt, based on the older 

^ Vedic rites. These rites differed in different Vedic 
Diffmoce betwetn 

the Ki^uuy» ud schools. All Vedic schools, however, dealt 
csh« (^ronationi. jjjg Rajasuya sacrifice. But in some of the 

Rig-vedic schools, the Rajasuya rites were distinguished from the 
rites of the punarabkisheka or repetition of the anointment cere 
mony, or from those of the mahabkishtka or the grand ceremony 
of anointment.* 'I'he coronation ceremony of Yudhishthira may be 
regarded as that of punarabhisheka or repetition, he having been 
already anointed at the time of the Rajasuya sacrifice. Similarly 
in some of the Atharvan schools the rites of an ordinary abldsktka 
were separated from those of the abhishekn of an ekaraja or 
emperor.f 

Nevertheless, in ordinary use the abhiseehaniya ceremony meant 
. the anointment rites prescribed in the Rajasujra. 

Thci? Mftin SoufC6a 

A full and clear account of the ceremonies involiwd 
appears in the sacred literature of the Vajasaneyi schools. Vaja- 
saneyin is the last of the Vedas, and being a 
LUefatSure"”*^* Yajurveda deals specially with the rituals. Hence 
the Rajasuya will be described here from this 
literature, which consist of the following:— 

(i) The hymns (maft/ms) in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (IX. 35- 
& X. 33), the Madhyaudina recension used ; 

(ii) The bulk of these hymns with the rites noted and explained 
by means of myths, legends, and philological remarks in the 
Satapatha-Brahinans (V. 3.3 to the end of theKanda V) ; 

(iii) The rituals disciibed in the Katyanyana Sranta Suira 
(Chapter XV). 


II. Rajasuya in the white Yajurveda 

The word is derived from two roots, Ra^a, king, and Su to 
^ inaugurate, and tlius means the inauguration of 

King. It formed one ofthe greatest sattifices in 
the Vedic rituals, lung, elaborate and complicated. It was spread 
over two years, and included no less than seven Soma-sacrifices, 
besides the final butter and animal sacrifice of Saiitramani. The 
hymns concerned take up 39 Kandikas of the StiMiAiVa, while the 
description and discussion of the hymns and the rites are 


Aiiamf BrakmaHa, 8th Book, Chutwsitaf 
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ipread ova 335 pans of the Brahmana, Limit of space foibids 
the description of the rites in full, but some of the more important 
ones will be briefly discussed here. 

The Rajasuya began with a purificatory soma-sacrifice. It 
usually commenced on the first day of the bright 
lufintsae ce» of the month Plialguna (Feb-March). 

This soma-sacrifice was followed by four seasonal offerings, the first 
performed on the full-moon day of Phalguna, and the other three 
succeeding at interval of four months each. 

During this part the most important rite was that known as 
Ratua-havis or offerings to Besides pre- 

jawelfc”""**" paring a cake at his own house and a cake at the 
house of his barren, and therefore discarded, wife 
the King visited on succesive days the following 'jewels’ and offered 
at the house of each a cake to one deity. These Ratnas or Jewels 
were eleven : i. the Commander of the army, a. tlie Court Chaplain, 
3. the Queen, 4. the Court Minstrel, 5. the Village Headman, 
6. the Chamberlain, 7. the Charioteer, 8. the Tax Collector, 
9. the Dice-keeper, 10. the Court Huntsman, ii. the Court 
Courier. A somewhat similar list is given in the TaxtHtiya SamJUta 
and TaitHtiya Brahmana. In the Atharva Samhita^ too, the 
chariot-makers, the smiths, the makers of King, the charioteers, 
and the leaders of hosts aie mentioned (III. 5, 6, 7) in connection 
with the ceremony about the prosperity of royalty. 

The King’s visit to these relatives and officers is ascribed in the 
Brahmana to the fact that thereby he makes them his own faithful 
followers. In the Rig Samhita and the Atharva SamhUa^ some 
hymns indicate that the kingship, though hereditary, was some 
times elected. For example, it is said:—" Thee let the clans ehoosi 
unto kingship, thee these five divine directions; rest at the summit 
of royalty, at the pinnacle; from thence, do thou the formidable, 
share out good things to us.”* It would thus be quite natural 
that the throne having been secured with the aid of these relatives 
and officers, the king would mark his pleasure by visiting them 
and holding a part of the ceremony at their houses. Several of th«a 
people also used to take part in a subsequent ceremony, the passing 
round of the sacrificial sword. 

The next rite was the abhisheha or the anointment. It began on 

*Atkarva Samkiiat III. 4.3; Taiitirijm SmkiiOt IIL 3i|*aj ad 
Mur gg m ij fa SmmhUa, IV. j-io. 
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. the first day of the bright fortnight of the month 

intment. Chaitra (March), and consisted of several func¬ 
tions :<—i. the initiation rite, a. the preparation of consecrated 
waters, 3. the offering of the oblations named Partha^ 4. the investi¬ 
ture of garments and weapons, $• ascending of the quarters, 
6. the stepping on the tiger skins, 7. the crowning, 8. the sprinkling 
{aiMsheka) with the waters, by the priest, a kinsman, a kshettriya 
and a Vaishya, 9. the mounting on a cliariot and the cow-raid, 
10. the offering of the oblations named Pa/Aa-Vimockaniya, 11. the 
seating on a throne-seat placed over a tiger skin, is. the throwing 
of the dices, and 13. concluding finally with the passing round of 
the sacrificial sword (s/Aya). 

According to the BntAmana, these acts with their respective hymns 
were more or less symbolical, a remark quite reasonable when we look 
to the details. The details are generally dry and uninteresting, but 
some of them are worth mentioning. For example. 
Grains. initiation, the king offered eight 

cakes of different grains, each to one deity. In 
the names of these grains one gets an interesting list of agricultural 
produce then known:—i. rice fast-grown {^lasuAa)^ 2. rice quick- 
grown (nrw), 3. millet (^amnAa), 4. rice wild, 5. rice red (Atiyana), 
6. seeds of gavtdAuAa (coix barbata), 7. seed of Namba, 8. barley. 
In the Rig SamAita^ rice is not named, and in the AiAarva SamAita, 
rice ( VriAi) occupies a quite secondary position to barley ( Yarn). 
But in the SamAi/as -of the two Yajus, black and white, the 
importance of the two had got reversed, as it is at present. 

For consecration, seventeen different kinds of waters were 
collected:—i. water from the Sarasvati, a. water 
of Waters rising in front, 3. water rising from behind, 4. 

Collected. water flowing on, 5. water flowing against the main 

stream, 6. water flowing off the main stream, 7. sea water, 8. water 
of the whirlpool, 9. water of a standing pool in a flowing stream, 
10. rain water falling during sunshine, 11. pond water, la. well 
water, 13. mist water, 14. honey, 15. the embryonic fluid of a 
cow calving, 16. milk, 17. clarified butter (ghee), 18. water heated 
by sun-motes. It will be seen that the sacred waters are headed by 
that of the Sarasvati river. I'his seems to be a reminiscence of the 
oldest period, of the time of the Rig SamAita^ in which the Saras- 
vati is described as the best of mothers, of rivers and of goddesses, 
bestowing wealth, plenty, nourishment and offspring, and her breast 
yielding riclies of every kind. 

Before consecration the King was dressed by the priest, He was 
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The Osening 
of the King. 


made to put on first an undeignrment of silk (?) 
(/isigSl'a), then a garment of uncoloured wool, ovm' 
which was thrown a mantle (o/Mnwia, mod em 
ckaidar). The King next wore a head-dress {uskniska), whose enda 
were tucked into the navel. Finally he was armed with a how strii^, 
and three arrows. 

Just before the consecration, the King was made to kidc off u 
piece of lead tied in a tigerskin spread before the 
f^erdrin*"* consecrated waters, and then stepped on the 

skin itself. The use of tiger skin is curious. It is 
taken in the Bruhtnana as symbolical ; when Soma flowed through 
Indra, the latter became a tiger and therefore the tiger is Soma's 
beauty. But the symbolism seems deeper, recalling the earliest 
periods, when the King was elected partly on account of his personal 
prowess, he having shown himself worthy of the office by having 
killed a tiger, that dreaded beast of the forest. 

This rite was followed by the placing of a small gold plate 
at the foot of the king. The priest then laid 
on the king's head the crown, a gold plate per¬ 
forated with nine or hundred holes, saying " Might thou art, Victory 
tliou act, Immortality thou art.” This was the main feature of the 
coronation ceremony. 

The crowning was immediately followed by the consecration. 

Standing with arms raised and with the &ce to the 
Waters. sprinkled in front with the sacred 

waters, first by the chaplain, and then by a kinsman, 
then by a friendly Rajanya (kshatriya), and lastly by a Vaishya. The 
consecration was made by the priest with the following solemn 
hymn 


Crowning. 


' With Soma’s glory I sprinkle thee. Be thou the chieftain of 
chiefs {Kshattras). Guard against darts (of enemies). O gods 1 
Quicken him to be without rivals (enemies), for great chiefdom, 
for great lordship, for man-rule, for Indra’s lordly sway ; him, tha 
son of such and such (man), the son of such and such (woman), of 
such and such clans. O ye (people) I This man is your king. Soma 
is the king of (us) Brahmans.”* 

The above hymn {minus the last sentence, and for " Soma's 
glory ^ substituted "Agnis glow” or " Surya’s splendour” eg 
" India's energy ”) was repeated successively by the kinsman, the 
BLshattriya, and the Vaishya at the time of sprinkling. Tbo last 
sentence of the hymn is remarkable, for thereby the Brahnums 
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Enthroning. 


acknowledged as king onijr the god Soma and none else. This 
sprinkling was followed bf a repetition of the stepping on the 
tiger-skin, after which the remainder of the consecrated waters was 
poured into the priest’s vessel which was handed to the king’s 
dearest son. 

A chariot was now brought inside the altar which the king yoked 
with four horses. Mounting the chariot, the king 
Sariot”*^ * drove it into the midst of cows placed north of the 
Ahavaniya fire. According to the Black Yajus, 
{Taittiriya Samkitaf 1,8-15) a shamfight took place here, the king 
discharging arrows at a Rajanya posted with a bow. I'he rite seems 
to be a reminiscence of old cattle-raids, which the king was 
expected to undertake to strengthen his claim to the royalty. 

On his dismounting from the chariot, a throne-seat of Khadira 
wood, perforated and bound with thongs, was 
brought to the altar. The king placed the throne on 
the tiger’s skin and spread over it a mantle. 'I'he priest then made 
the king sit on the throne, and touched his chest with the following 
hymn" He hath sat down, the upholder of the sacred law, 
Varuna, in the homesteads, for supreme rule, he, the wise” (Kn/a- 
satteyi SamAi/a, X. 27). On this point the Brahmana remarks that 
the king, indeed, is the upholder of the sacred law, as he should 
speak only what is right and do what is right. This is the famous 
enthroning rite of the coronation. 

Then followed two curious practices. The king was given five 
dice to throw, and was struck with sticks on the back 
Playing of Dice. priests. According to the Black Yajus, the 

priest and the ’jewels ’ now sat down in a circle round the king to 
do him homage. A priest handed to the king a 
Swl^? sacrificial sword, which was passed found to the king’s 

brother, then to the minstrel or the governor, who 
handed it to the village headman, the latter passing it on finally to 
a tribesman. This tribesman with the sword marked the gaming 
ground, on which the priest threw down for the king the dice. 
The passing round of the sword evidently symbolised an acknow* 
lodgment of the power of the new king. From the prominence 
given to the playing of dice, this would seem to have been the chief 
, social amusement in the Vedic period. The hymn X 34 of the 
Rig'&mhita describes forcibly the lament of the gambler. 

The great ceremony of anointment was followed by several other 
rites, such as Dast^aot the drink of ten, the 
Xkinkiog en. ^eing naturally attended with much 
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drinking of loma and other apiritnoua liquors. A year after the 
anointment on the full moon of the month Jyeshtha (May-JnneX 
came the rite of the king’s hair-cutting, which was followed by two 
smaller soma-sacrifices. I'he whole round was completed with the 
performance of the Sautramani. This was a com- 
ncwlD^inking. binatiun of butter and animal sacrifices performed, 
like the saving clause in an Act, to expiate for any 
excess committed in the consumption of soma liquor. 

III. The Rajasuva in the Atharva Veda 

The above account of the white Yajiirveda can be partially 
traced to the older Atharvan. In fact, that Veda, being specially 
devoted to charms and incantations, may be expected to include 
hymns for the protection and the strengthening of 
royalty. In the rituals laid down by the AewnSa 
Sutra^ we find much prominence given, firstly to 
the preparation of consecrated waters, by mixing the waters of the 
sacred rivers with the juice of sacred plants, secondly to the sprinklii^ 
of the king with these sacred waters, and thirdly to the king's stepping 
on a tiger skin. All these appear in a more elaborate form in the 
ritual of the Yajus. They, too, appear in the following hymn of the 
Atkarta-SamJttta ( 1 V. 8 ):— 

“ 1. "The Being sets milk in beings; he became the chief lord 
of the beings; Death attends his consecration 
let him, as king, approve this 

royalty. 

а. Go forward unto [it]; do not long away as a stern corrector, 
a rival-slayer; approach, prosperer of friends! May the gods 

bless thee. 

3. Him approaching ail waited upon; clothed in grace, he 
goes about in his own brightness; great is that name of the virile 
Asura; having all forms he approached immortal things. 

4. A tiger, upon the tiger’s [skin] do thou stride out unto the 
great quarters; let all the clans want thee, (and) the waters of 
heaven, rich in milk. 

$. The waters of heaven, revelling in milk, in die sky or on the 
earth, with the splendour of all these waters do 1 sprinkle (cMf 
Hnth) thee. 

б. The heavenly waters, rich in milk, have sprinkled thee 
with splendour ; that thou be a prosperor of friends, so may Savitar 
make thee. 

■ y. Hhui embracing the tiger, they indte the lion to great good 
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fortuDe; Hke the wellbeing ones tliat stand in the ocean, do th^ 
rob thoroughly down the leopard amid the waters.*’ 

IV. The Rig-Veda 

The name, Rajasuya, is not traceable in the original SamMia 
of the Rig-Veda. But its two Brakmanas and its two Srauta 
Sutras refer to this sacrifice at length. In the schools of this Veda, 
the hair-cutting ceremony was the last, being preceded by the Sau- 
tramani and there are several smaller differences in the order and in 
the number of the rites. But an enumeration of them is not likely to 
interest the readers. The Rig-safnJiiia has, however, in its last 
Mandala (the xoih,), a hymn of six verses (157) dealing with the con¬ 
secration of a new King, which on account of its age may be worth 
quoting here :— 

I. '*Oh (so, and so ), I put thee in the kingship. Stand firm 
{dJiruvah), unmoved. May all the clans wish for you. May your 
Kingdom be not lost, 

s. May you be not deprived of (the Kingdom ); but remain 
unmoved as a mountain, and stand firm as Indra. Take hold of 
this Kingdom. 

3. Him thus made firm Indra on getting unfailing oblations, has 
protected. Him Soma has blessed ; him, (the god) Brahmanaspati. 

4. Firm is the sky ; firm this earth ; firm are these moun¬ 
tains ; firm this universal world ; firm is this king among the clans. 

5. May the King Varuna make your Kingdom firm ; may the 
god Brihaspati (make it) firm ; may Indra and Agni (make it) 
firm } and hold (it) firm. 

6. With (these) unfailing oblations I touch the unfailing Soma 
juice. Now Indra has made the clans exclusively your own and 
tax-paying.” 

The word dhruva appears in every verse, and thus makes the 
hymn interesting from a literary point of view. This hymn 
is considered by many to be comparatively later. Nevertheless, 
this one and the hymn eighth of the fourth Kandika of the AthanKh 
SamMia^ already translated, are the ” oldest texts ” on Coronation 
rituals in India and are probably the eldest existing in the world. 

V. The English Coronation 
Coronation ceremonies in England differ strikingly 
from the old Hindu ceremonies, not a few points of 
agreement will be noticed by the observant student 
The four principal ceremonies, the anointment,' 
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the investitare, the enthronement and the crowning aro found in 
both. The anointing is followed in both by the symbol of election 
The English anointment is, however, made not with waters, but 
with olive oil, (in the older days with chrism, a mixture of oil and 
balm) when the king is seated on the historic stone of Scone, in 
the chair called after St. Edward. During the investiture three 
swords play a prominent part, while during the anointment the 
ampulla containing the consecrated oil. At the time of enthronisa- 
tion the king is surrounded by the Peers, spiritual and temporal, 
who render him homage, the present title of the king being *' King 
of the United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith, and Emperor 
of India.” 

So many agreements in the essential rites can not be accidental. 

Do they point to some common origin in the 
Indo-Germanic family before they had divided? 
If so, the inauguration ceremonies must be the 
survival of a pre-historic period, when the Aryans were living in a 
nomadic hunting stage. 

MoamohaB CIsalKrawartl 

THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 

It is said that European women and children of Jhansi were 
most horribly and savagely mutilated by the Sepoys. This is best 
refuted by Mr. Layard, sometime M. P. for Aylesbury, who 
absolutely refused to take newspaper reports on this matter on 
trust. Resolved to judge for himself and ascertain the real facts, 
he visited India at that momentous period ; and when he returned 
home he delivered a speech on the nth May 1858 in St. James’ 
Hall before a large gathering while Lord Bury was in the chair. In 
this speech Mr. Layard said;—“While he was in India he endeavoured 
with utmost conscientiousness to find out whether or not tiiere had 
been any case of mutilation, and he had been assured by men, who 
bad been employed by the Government to make enquiries, and 
men, who he was sorry to say, would have joyfully pounced on 
any case of cruelty on the part of the natives, that they had mt 
fimni one ease of mutihsHoti. On the other hand there had been 
numerous cases of fearful revenge on the part of their own army. 
He heard an educated English gentleman declare, in the presence 
of a large assembly that he had watched for two days a sepoy 
who was wounded so that he could not get away, whmt the 
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crows and eagles had begun their horrible repast on his eyes and 
vitals."* 

Elsewhere Mr. Layard spoke authoritatively " From the infor* 
mation 1 received from the very best and most trustworthy 
sources, after the most careful inquiries, 1 am convinced that the 
series of hoitible cruelties alleged to have been committed upon 
English women and children at Delhi, Cawnpore, Jhansi and else¬ 
where were almost without exception shameful fabrications, partly 
circulated and still unfortunately persisted in, by the Anglo-Indian 
press for the object of exciting public feeling against Lord Canning 
who, like a tiue-hearted English gentleman and a wise statesman, 
endeavoured to check the terrible cry for vengeance against the 
natives which threatened to lead to a struggle of races, only to end 
in the most disastrous results to us and the people of India.”! 

The same conclusion is drawn also by George Campbell 
who notes—“ All the discussions and enquiry have more and 
more convinced me that almost all the stories of torture, 
mutilation and ^dishonour are pure inventions.”! There might 
have been a few cases of outniges by the rude soldiery and a few 
cases in which mutilations might have been perpetrated, says 
a learned contributor to the Quarterfy Remew^ ** by the felons 
escaped from our jails rather than by the seyoys.”§ 

When this dark tiagedy was enacted at Jhansi by the scum of 
the Jails and some of the barbarous sepoys, it is of the utmost 
importance to know what the altitude of the Ranee was. Was she 
in any way implicated in the diity works of the mutineers ? We 
have already seen she had nothing to do with them. The Ressaldar 
Kala Khan was all in all. She was not liked even by the bloody 
mutineers fur her antipathy against their barbarities. Therefore "they 
had invited Sada Sheo Kao in the city to take the government.”^ 
These facts clearly piove boyond any doubt that Luchmee 
Bai was net at all implicated in the massacre. It was by the 
order of Kala Khan, and under the superintendence of Bukshisli 
Ali, that this most atrocious crime was perpetrated. No less a 
high authority than that of Sir John Kaye bears testimony to this 
effect. He says: "I have been informed, on good authority that 
none of the Ranee’s servants were present on the occanon of 
the massacre. It seems to have been mainly the work of our own 

* The Home News, May I7lh,l888. p. 690. 
t Tkt Ttmest 2Sth Avgust, 1858. 

i The Timts, July 20, 1858. 

QmofUrly Reviem, Vol. 104 . p. aay. 
f £1^917 tf tkt Wart Vol. lUi p. jyih 
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old foUowon. Tha Iiregular Cavalry iuued the bloody mandate 
and our Gaol Darogah was foremost in the butchery.”* 

The events which followed closely this scene of horror, more 
than any thing else establish conclusively the authenticity of the 
aforesaid remarks. 

After crowning their deed of infamy by this wholesale massacre 
of the Europeans, the mutineers in a body marched towards the 
palace of the Ranee, and loudly declared that they had no objection 
of leaving Jhansi to her, as they were going to Delhi to serve under 
the Imperial banner, provided she would immediately supply 
Rs. 3,00,000 to them, for their exertion and trouble, llesidei^ 
they threatened, that if refused they would bombard the palace. 
With utmost prudence and consummate tact, the Ranee appealed 
to their hearts by saying that since the annexation, she was 
penniless, and it was unworthy of them to rob a woman, 
placed in distressing cricumstances. This tended to mollify a little 
their exorbitant demand ; but still they declared that if not suffi< 
ciently recompensed, they would give the GatU to Sada Sheo Rao 
whom they had already invited. Thus placed in an embarrasing 
circumstance, which would have brought even a male prince down 
on his knees, she succeeded in appeasing the mutineers by 
paying them over Rs. 100,000, and extricating herself from their 
unwelcome presence. Satisfied with this handsome amount the 
mutineers left Jhansi for Nowgong and Delhi leaving behind them 
an uneviable and unwelcome immortality, t 

Thus ridding Jhansi of the most annoying presence of an 
unlicensed soldieiy, she was enabled to preserve it from anarchy and 
mill. One of the first acts of the Ranee after (he departure of the 
mutineers was to secure and bury the bodies of the Europeans 
massacred, and to help and provide those few Europeans who by 
some means or other had managed to save themselves. Counting 
upon the fidelity of the people, the heroic lady proceeded with 
utmost prudence and firmness, amidst chaos and confusion of a 
newly wrought revolution, to the most arduous and difiteult task 
of establishing a regular government, but as ill luck would have 
it, she was visited with fresh calamities. Sadasheo Rao, who 
had on the way seized the fort of Katrara and issued a pro* 
clamation to the effect that henceforth he was to be the ruler 
of Jhansi, arrived at Jhansi just then. To check his impertinence 
the Ranee despatched an army of 1000 men against him. Sadasheo 

* (V fAc Stim War, Vol. Ill, p. jdp. 
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was bin to eseape into the territory of the Sdndia. He made another 
futile attempt over Jhansi shortly afterwards, but was captured. 
To make matters worse and taking advantage of this confused state 
of things, the neighbouring States of Dattia and Pihnry came forward 
to wrest Jhansi from Luchmee Bai with their combined army. But 
such right royal welcome did they receive from the brave Ranee 
that they hastened back in dismay to their territories in utter 
confusion. 

These disturbances were soon followed by another of no less 
magnitude. The Ranee of Boraha, named Larhi Bai (the warrior 
queen), sent a large army under her General Nakha Khan to 
take possession of Jhansi. Before attacking the fort, he intimidated 
Luchmee Bai of his readiness to assign for her the same provision 
as the British Government had previously done, provided she 
gave up the fort to him. This elicited from the proud Ranee an 
angry retort. On receipt of this, Naka Khan immediately attacked 
the fort. Luchmee Bai, on the other side, dressed as an Afghan 
officer, sword in hand, appeared at the ramparts of the fort and 
implanted on the highest summit the Union Jack and the Marhatta 
standard. Such was the fury and precision with which she fired on 
the enemy that they soon retired pursued by her cavalry. Thus 
discomfited, Larhi Bai applied fur peace and friendship was 
established between her and Luchmi Bai. 

She was much too energetic to rest on her laurels. She devoted 
her time to the many problems of internal administration. Pro¬ 
foundly skilled in the tactics of war, she fortified her strongholds 
and raised from the scanty resources of her land a body of about 
14,000 men and 20 pieces of artillery. 

She erected some public offices and began to coin money in her 
own mint. Settling herself somewhat after this frightful revolution 
she addressed Kharitas to the Commissioner of Jubbulpor^ Major 
Erskine and the Chief Commissioner of Agra, Colonel Frazer, 
lamenting the Massacre of the English at Jhansi by the mutineers 
and stating that she was in no way concerned in that brutal affair. 

The Kharita addressed to the Chief Commissioner of Agra 
was forwarded through the hands of Mr. T. C. Martin so that he 
might know the views entertained by the Chief Commissioner on 
Jhansi. Mr. Martin’s information convinced the.Ranee of the bte 
that awaited her in the hands of the English. She had hoped that 
innocent as she was, the*Eng 1 ish would be magnanimous enough to 

• Vid$ Farther Part. Papers No. 4. p. 169. 
t Sir Kay^s Biiitry tftht Wsr, vol. Ill, (h 37a 
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allow her to retain her beloved Jhansi. Sadly disappointed at this 
and mortified at noticing that the English, notwithstanding her 
innocence, regarded her as a rebel—4iay a miscreant, as having 
sanctioned the niassacra of the Europeans,—she firmly resolved to 
stand against them for Jhansi; for, life she could gladly and easily 
part with, but Jhansi never. The immensity of danger in contend¬ 
ing against that mighty power she fully knew, but fervent love of 
her country, added to the undying fidelity of the people to her 
cause, inspired her and made her desperate. How she utilized the 
short time she had been allowed to retain Jhansi will be described 
in another article. In (he mean time she had been all alive to the 
demands and necessities of her subjects. How she conducted the 
military, executive and judicial affaiis of the state to the entire 
satisfaction of the people at that troublous time seemed miraculous 
and wonderful. 



The Prosfress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINGB BY PROVINCE 

BENGAL 

Thanks to the separatist tendency working among our people 

The Behar Pro. Beharee friends now meet 

Uncial Confer. in a separate provincial Conference to discuss their 
own affairs. The fourth session of this Conference 
was recently held at Gaya under the presidency of the Hon. 
Mr. Mazharal Haque, one of the foremost leaders of public opinion 
in Behar. Mr. Haque is one of those few men among Indian 
Mahomedans who are not wholly given up to sectarianism 
and can now and then think of united India and Indian nation. 
He is also a public man who has the courage of his convictions 
and can boldly speak out his mind even when his views may 
happen to run counter to those of his co-religionists. It is, 
therefore, no surprise to find in his presidential speech a 
condemnation of the special electorates as being unsound in 
principle. Referring to the question of extending communal 
representation to the District and Municipal Boards, Mr. Haque 
said that it was suicidal for the best interests of the Mahomedans 
themselves, and trusted they would come round to his view in due 
course. Mr. Haque added that the Council Regulations were very 
“ unjust and unfair to the Hindus who absolutely had got no fran* 
chise.” We cannot accept the view of the Conference in so far 
as it approved of the creation of separate electorates, believing as 
we do that they are great stumbling blocks in the path of our 
being formed into a united nation and that Lord Morley’s original 
proposal of providing for mixed electoral colleges was sufficient 
for the protection of all interests of minorities. But save and except 
this clause we are in total agreement with the rest of the resolution 
which asks (i) that the non-official majority in the Council should 
consist of elected members, (a) that the head of the local Govern* 
ment should not have the right arbitrarily to disqualify a person 
from seeking election, (3) that the system of voting by delegates 
should be done away with, (4) that the Government officials should 
not be eligible for election, (5) that persons possessing no know* 
ledge of English should be ineligible for membership of Council 
and (b) that a representative of the Indian commercial community 
riiould be elected by a constituency made op of traders paying 

ta 
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income tax. The Conference did well to protest against the tm* 
dency of Government to depart from the policy laid down in 1854 
and re>affirmod in i88a of seeking to extend education as £sr as 
possible by encouraging private effort by liberal grants*in<aid, 
and to prefer schools owned by Government and managed by the 
Educational Department; and alio against the raising of fees in 
schools and colleges. Whatever may be said of the claim of 
Behar to have its public service entirely manned by its own men, 
there can absolutely be no reason in tlie dictum of Mr. Maxharat 
Haque that one out of the three Indian judges in the Calcutta High 
Court should always be a Beharee. Indeed, for the life of us we 
can not understand why, if one of these three posts is to bC 
ear>marked for Behar, similar provisions should not be made for 
Chotanagpur, Orissa and Assam. Nor can we understand why, 
because there is now a Beharee Mahomedan on the Bench, a Beharee 
Hindu will have to be invariably appointed to put the balance even. 
We emphatically hold that these higher offices should be open to 
Indians in general, irrespective of caste, creed or religion. We have 
no objection to all the three High Court Judgeships going to Behar 
and that for ever and for ever. But they must go on one test and 
one test alone, viz., that of efficiency. Among other important re¬ 
solutions, the Behar Provincial Conference recorded one in favour of 
abolishing the Provincial Service which has been so aptly 
described by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the Pariah Service. The 
same service has also come in for severe condemnation at tlw 


bands of Mr. Valentine Chirol as well as, if we remember aright, 
of Sir Bamfylde Fuller. 

The unmistakeable way in which Behar has spoken out against 
the Partition of Bengal is significant The president 
Conference who was at one time, we believ^ 
against any modification of the Partition has, we 
are glad to find, come round and declared in his address that 
they would co-operate with their brethren of Bengal in their effortt 
to put the whole Bengali-speaking people under one administration. 
Mr. Nand Kishore Lall, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
condemned it as ^eing *' based on no ethnological or acientifle 
grounds, but mere mischievous perversity to spite the BengaleM 
by dividing them and destroying their solidarity.” The Conferencn 
itaelf adopted a resolution expressing **its tympatby with the 
Ben^i-speaking people in thmr griemneet againat die Perdiaoa of 
Bengal.” In the same brmtUi, it <as well aa itt president) wgod 
tha necessity ot constituting a separate provioee wi^ Behaiv ChM 
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tbnm and Oriwa and “bringing the entire Baigalt-tpeakiag 
jpaeple under (me administration.’* Whether it would be much to 
the advantage of Behar to separate itself from the old province we 
can not exactly say. But the decision of Behar on the point ou^t 
to be final j and it s^ms that Behar is unanimous in that respect. Nor 
11 it that they have raised a new cry like some of the Mahomedans 
of East Bengal. As Mr. C. J. O'Oonnel has pointed out 
dn his newly published brochure on the Partition of Bengal, the 
Beharees have been pressing their claim from a long time and their 
claim was recognised by a late Lieutenant*Governor, Sir George 
Campbelli as the most feasible way of dividing Bengal. It is a 
riddle in Indian politics, why instead of accepting this scheme. Lord 
Curaon resurrected a thoroughly discredited one which everybody 
condemned end nobody wanted. With Behar clamouring for sepaim* 
tion and Bengali-speaking people (except a number of Mahomedan 
in East Bengal) for re-union, it is ditScuIt to understand for what 
earthly reason the present Partition is still being kept up. It is 
obvious that if things remain ns they are, all the Hindus and Mah(»- 
medans of Behar, almost all the Hindus of East and West Bengal 
and almost all the Mahomedans of West Bengal, will continue to 
think that their best interests have been sacrificed. Those Maho- 
medans of East Bengal who still support the present Partition cannot 
reasonably ask to perpetuate a state of things which is detrimental 
to the interests of so many people. All that they can legitimately 
demand is that the special advantages which they have 
got in consequence of the Partition should not be taken 
away rrom them ; and nobody thinks of seriously suggesting 
such a thing. It has not been proved that those advantages 
can not be kept without the present unnatural and unscientific 
diviuon of Bengal. We heartily agree with Mr. CyDonnel that the 
present is the most fitting time for conciliating the Bengali feeling 
bf a reasonable modification of the Partition. Mr. O'Oonnel is 
endcely right in saying that such a policy would be acknowledged 
an unsurpassed outburst of enthusiastic gratitude. But will they 
do it ? Will the never-failing statesmanship of England rise to 
the occasion ?—that is the question which is in everybody’s 
monUi now. 

, If the Government really intend to do something in the qMttcr, 
it hM a splendid opportunity to avail of at the 
A Jftattu JBsstw a present moment. The north-eastern frontier is 
Fsontki PfOTiDee to be a part of the country where flic 

GMiauneBt mey h»fe tnOiiUe uffead <hPi and whatever may be die 
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result of General Bower’s expedition against the Abors, there can 

be no doubt that a strong Government is wanted there. The 

Government would be unwise if it would not keep the north*eastem 

frontier of the empire sufficiently guarded and looked after, and any 

step tewards^that direction must involve a territorial redistributicm 

of the Bengal Provinces. We hope this opportunity will be seised 

by tlie Government and a great grievance removed. ^ 

A conference of the Mahomedans of West Bengal wa# 

West w» npi]| recently held at Burdwan to discuss the position 

Mahomedans and prospects of their community in the Province 
and the Partition, r u « . , r,. . 

of Bengal. According to the report of the Stahs* 

utaUf which is no friend of the Anti-Partitionists now-a-days, the 
gathering was large and representative. This Conference—with regard 
to the bona fide character of which there can be not the least room 
for doubt—has formally adopted the following resolution in the 
name of the Mahomedans of West Bengal"Considering the fact 
that the Mahomedans in West Bengal are in great minority in 
comparison with the Hindus and considering the fact that the 
language, custom, educational necessities of the Mahomedans of 
Burdwan and the Presidency Divisions and those of Dacca, 
Rajshahi, Chittagong, are same or similar, that the Mahomedans 
of Eastern Bengal enjoy facilities for education and admittance 
into the public services and representation on public bodies neces¬ 
sary for their advancement and progress, which the Mahomedans 
of West Bengal are denied, this Conference is of opinion that these 
two divisions (Burdwan and Presidency divisions) should be placed 
under the administration of East Bengal.” The resolution speaks 
for itself and goes to show that we have not exaggerated the 
situation by saying that, among others, all the Mahomedans of 
west Bengal, will continue to think that their best interests 
have been sacrificed by the present Partition of Bengal. The 
proceedings of this Conference ought to dispel whatever doubt 
there might be in the minds of some that Mahomedan 
opinion is unanimous on behalf of the present Partition. A 
superstition dies hard indeed, but we think an honest superstition 
ought to die after this. 

At a recent meeting of the Calcutta Corporation, the Chairman, the 
The Corporation ^^n’ble Mr. Maddox, made an important statement 
mait effect that the Commissioners had addrested 

the Government a letter asking for the modification oA 
the Calcutta Municipal Act, and among other things to equalise thi 
Kpresentatitm of elected and nominated members in the General 
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Committee, in the place nf two-thirds nominated and one-third 
elected, as is now the case. He further added that recommends* 
tions of a similar nature had been made three times during the 
last three years, but the Government had taken no notice of the 
matter. In other words this recommendation means, that in tht 
deliberate opinion of the Commissioners (cjf whom according to 
new law half only are elected and half nominated), it has become 
imperative (as the number of representations would show) to vest 
their elected brethren with more powers in order to make the 
administration of civic affairs in Calcutta the success that it ought 
to be. Now, is it not tantamount to saying that the new Calcutta 
Municipal Act has failed and failed most miserably ? Lord Curzon’s 
Municipal Act was directed to curtail the powers of elected 
commissioners, to destroy the self-government that existed in the 
Calcutta Corporation and to convert it into an official body. 
Before that Act was passed, the Calcutta Corporation had got 75 
Commissioners, two-thirds of them having been elected by the 
different Wards and the remaing one-third nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. The proportion of representation in the Executive Com* 
mittee was also the same, viz. elected and nominated. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie proposed that in the place of the Executive 
Committee a Geneial Committee was to be created with 12 members, 
4 of whom were to be elected by elected commissioners, 4 
by nominated commissioners and the remaining 4 by the 
Government. Bad as this proposal was, it was not so bad as 
what was proposed by Lord Curzon who came to India just then. 
Had Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s proposal been c.irried out, there 
would still have been left some sort of popular control over the 
Corporation ; for, even then the number of people’s representatives 
would have preponderated in the mam body. Hut this did not suit 
"the most brilliant of all our viceroys” who, 111 his wisdom, proposed 
to reduce the number of Commissioners fiom 75 to 50, half of them 
being elected and half nominated. 1 he General Committee was 
to consist, as Sir Alexander Mackenzie proposed, 4 representatives 
of the elected commissioners, 4 of the nominated commissioners 
and 4 of the Government. This was strangling self-government to 
death and Calcutta was stirred to its inmost depths. A vigorous 
agitation was set on foot, both in and out of the Council Chamber 
and protest meetings were held in hundreds. But all to no purpose. 
The moving hand of Lord Curzon wrote and having writ moved on 
without caring for public opinion or popular indignation. As a 
raoH of this, a8 of the leadiifg commiasioners^fhe very puk of 
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Uw Carpc4«tioi\ lo to that body in dufuit, ^ji ^ f that 

tinin peopio have ceawd to taka any intereat in the aBkin of the 
Corporation, the election affair lias lost all li^e and moat of our beat 
aaen have been keeping aloof front it. Now that the miatake bee 
bean found out, we ask, why not revert to the old etate of thiqga? 
May we also adc, why as many as three recommeodatiooa of the 
Corontiaaiooers have been silently, but, no doubt, convenient^ 
ignored by the Government 7 The New Act baa had a fair trial lot 
a good number of years. Experience has given its verdicL 
Will not official obstinacy yet give way 7 

Aevity may be ttie soul of wit, but evidently it is not so of 
a police notification which has little to do with it 
tton an?iu BboM '* P®fh«ps why the Police Commiasimier 
of Calcutta neither assigned any reaaoii for 
prohibiting the carrying of "/n/^Vr” in the public streets 
nor gave any definition of the term **/a/ius” used in the 
notification. We come to know on the authority of a 
comtemporary that as a result of the vagueness created by 
the omission of the definition there was some time ago 
an interesting tug of war between an Indian Barrister and a police 
constable, one at each end of a walking stick which the Barrister 
carried in his hand. This was ridiculous enough j but even 
this was surpassed by the case which was to follow, viz., the arrest 
and conviction of a /a/ru actor who was to appear in the role of 
Rama and had a sword hung by him in the orthodox jafyn fashion. 
As ill luck would have it, his green room chanced to be on the 
other side of the street and the man was therefore standing on the 
road and biding his time to appear in the scene. In the m^ 
time an overzealous police sergeant came and warned him. But 
as the poor man could not see his way to spoil the whole thii^ by 
appmiring before he was due, he was arrested under the Arms 
Act. Tlie Magistrate could not of course tolerate this charge bmt 
fined liim Rs. 3 on the strength of the new circular. A tug of war 
between a Barrister and a constable and an actor witli a mock 
sword hauled up and fined !«-If the Police Commissioner's 
notification was meant to create humour and add to the amuse¬ 
ments of the public tlien, we admit, it has served its purpose. 

It is, we hope, not too much to expect that even the actfon of 
the Government ou|^t to be baaed .some KUt 
^ priadple in every matter and not mere wbimc. 
We have tried to find out Uie {uincgrle on which llte 
Indian section of the Bengal Rnfs biiJieea.inittfid.io .the l^dlht 
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Diiibit;biit weoonbis we have ftiled todiacover anjr. ThankOod, 
in Bengal at least, tlie importance of a newspaper or periodical is mt 
determined bj the amount of patronage which it may receive from the 
Government. We can, therefore, afford to do without any invitation, 
especially when we hear that, unlike other guests, the representatives 
of the Press wilt have to pay their own fares to and from Delhi. 
But that does not justify that the Government will create unneces¬ 
sary anomalies and invidious distinctions. Of the four Anglo- 
Benptli dailies of Calcutta, three have been invited including the 
Mirrop which, shorn of the personality of Mr. Narendranath 
Sen, is now as good or as bad as the Hindu Pairiot which has not 
got any invitation. Of the four principal vernacular weeklies of 
Calcutta two have not been invited, we donot know why. Of the 
two Anglo-Mahomedan weeklies one has been invited and the 
other which is senior in age and has perhaps a larger circulation 
is left Ig the cold. All the Mahomedan vernacular papers 
are ignored. The editors of the Indian World and the Modom 
Review have been left in the cold, while Mr. Natesan of the InEan 
Review and editors of several up-country periodicals have been 
honoured with invitations Personally we donot care for such an 
invitation, fur patronage of this kind often retracts from the useful¬ 
ness of playing a candid friend to the Government. If it 
was not possible for Government to invite all the Indian 
papers, they might have asked the papers to elect a limited 
number of representatives from amongst them; and those 
in their turn might have been invited to attend the Durbar. Any 
or these methods would have been infinitely better than the pment 
haphaxard manner of sending out invitations. But the Government 
have an unfortunate knack of making peculiar mistakes at a time when 
they ought to be avoided, and thus we see that fresh wounds are 
created when all differences ought to have been made up. 

Mr. Duke is sincerely to be congratulated on the eminently 
sensible speech delivered by him at the last St. 
Ths Lart St. Andrew’s Dinner in Calcutta. His observations on 
Andrew a Dinner future of our trade and commerce, on tlie 

education of our boys and on the present unrest are so sane and 
judicious that we must ask every educated Indian and Englishman 
to read and ponder over them. 

The writer of the article that appeared in the October number 
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manuscript all the Bengalee words and letters were in Bengalee 
and the two Persian words in Persian character and that 
he had no idea that they would all be printed in Devanagari 
character. He feels bound to object to the substitution of the 
Devanagari character (or his Bengalee and Persian characters, 
as he is no convert to the creed that all the Indian vernaculars, 
including Urdu, should be written and printed in Devanagari 
character. 


MADRAS 

The liberal training and varied experience of Sir T. Gibson- 
Carmichael, the new Governor of Madras, as a 
^veroof practical politician and administrator entitle us to 

hope that His Excellency’s regime will be character* 
ised by liberality, sympathy and statesmanship. Sir T. (jgrmichael 
was a popular Governor in Victoria, Australia, and was the liberal 
member of the House of Commons (or Midlothian till 1900, to which 
seat he had the unique distinction of succeeding Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone in 1895. We are sure that if His Excellency will only 
keep to the spirit of the speeches he delivered recently, he will be as 
successful a Governor in Madras as he was in Australia. In reply 
to the addiesses from the Madras Mahajau Sabha, the Provincial 
Congress Committee and the Provincial .Moslem League, His 
Excellency said We, in Britain, and you here in India, are, 1 
think, indissolubly bound up. It is difficult, no doubt, to foretell 
the future, but 1 think that of this we may be certain, that for 
many yeais to come, at any rate, our histories must be bound to¬ 
gether, and that if either of us are to do anything for progress, we 
must work together. 1 think we are all agreed that if we are to 
work together, there must be mutual respect and mutual sympathy 
between us. Our histories are not the same ; it is possible that 
change does not proceed so quickly here as it does in Europe, and 
1 need hardly say to you who are students of history and constitu* 
tional development that all development must be based on 
what has happened in the past and roust be shaped by it. There¬ 
fore, we may not proceed quite on the same lines; but 1 do not 
think that there need be any difference in the ideals we both aim 
at" We are glad that His Excellency laid stress on the fact that 
both Englishmen and Indians should cultivate '* mutual respect, 
mutual understanding and mutual sympathy ** and " should in the' 
main be woilUng towards the same ideals,, and must find common' 
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ground on which to unite if tliere is to be development—for pro< 
gcesst end take it, we ell feel sure, there will be.” The people of 
thn Presidency will, we have no doubt, hail with satisfaction the 
aMurance which His Excellency has given in this behalf in the 
foUowkig words:—*' If it be my good fortune or my duty to have 
any part in the settlement of the lines on which development is to 
take |daee in this Presidency on and of those most important 
questions to which the Madras Provincial Congress Committee have 
referred and as to which the Hon’ble the Prince of Arcot hinted, 1 
can promise you that 1 will give them my fullest consideration, and 
1 believe that I know enough of your history and enough of your 
aims to be able to say that that consideration will be based on 
respect and 1 will cei tainly add that I will have a good deal of 
sympathy with your ideals." 

We are glad that Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair has come out 
with a spirited protest against the mischievous 
ideal of denominational Universities. Mr. Sankaran 
Nair always speaks straight and has the courage 
of his convictions, and one really feels refreshed 
with his telling arguments against the Besant-Malaviya College at 
Bmiares. While generally agreeing with him, we do not quite 
see why a Hindu University will necessarily foster a feeling of 
animosity towards the British Government. But in other points 
mentioned in his note to Mrs. Besant, Mr, Justice Sankaran 
Nair is not far from the mark. It has been contended 
that as the Hindu University will be open to pupils of 
all religion, it will not create a spirit of religious exclusiveness. 
'Phis may be true theoretically, but in practice Mahomedan 
and Christian boys will no more avail of this University than 
if it were an exclusively Hindu one. It has also been contended 
that Mr. Nair is wrong in thinking that this Univeisity will teach 
“ Vamasram Dharmas.” ‘I'lie Bengalee of Calcutta says that Bengal 
lias *given its support to the movement’ on the express condition that 
no antiquated ideas about religion or society will be revived in it. 
As the constitution of the University has not yet been formed, it 
would be interesting to know with whom this agreement was entered 
into. Whatever may be thought by the Bengalee and others, we have 
litUe doubtin our mind that when the Hindu University is formed, it 
will aoon be a stronghold of orthodoxy and revivalist ideas. The 
very fact that the most enthusiastic nippoiters of this Univenitf 
ana those proviaoes and people only who ate particttlarly noaad 
for their orthodoxy ehows which way the wind bloirs. To noi^ 
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of our peo[ 4 e the connection between religion and the practicea 
enjmned by Vamaaram dharma has not unfortunately ceased to 
exist. Indeed, we think that it is this hope that orthodoxy may be 
rerived under its shade which has created the enthusiasm we see 
around us over this movement. Is there any reason to say then thiM 
the ideas of these orthodox people who are by br the most 
numerous among its supporters, will not ultimately dominate 
in the University? Mr. Nair has, therefore, we hold, done indeed a 
public service by coming forward witli a straightforward disclaimer 
against this pernicious movement. 

It reflects no small credit on the administrative abilities of 
Mr. A. B. Banerjea, Dewan of Cochin, that he has 
been able to wipe off almost completely, during the 
last three years, liabilities of the State to the extent 
of over Rs. as lakhs, at the same time incurring ii^reasing expendi* 
tuie under the various service heads as a result of re-organisations 
and improvements which have been introduced with almost feverish 
activity ever since he took up the high office. The progress of 
education, the Dewan states, has been remarkable during the yrar, 
the most important feature of the administration being the passing 
and introduction of the Cochin Education Code, the chief aspects 
of which, aiming at efficiency and liberal grants-in-aid, have been 
already referred to in these pages. The total number of Sircar 
schools, as well as of pupils, rose in the year under review. But the 
total number of aided schools fell with a very considerable reduction 
in the number of pupils. We are told that the fall in the number 
of aided schools was due to the removal of some of the inefficient 
institutions from the aided list. We do hope that in the interests 
of efficiency, facilities for extension of education would not be 
curtailed, but would be increased. 'I'he large fall in the number 
of pupils cannot but be matter foi i egret, and we can only hope 
that the new grant-in-aid Code would be so worked as to encourage 
indigenous agencies to start and maintain schools in an eflfcient 
condition. l‘he general results of collegiate education in the State 
were satisfactory, the University Inspection Commission having 
favourably reviewed the work of the College. In the field of 
primary education, also the strength of Sircar schools increased 
while aided schools decreased in number. This was also, we are 
told, owing to the removal of some inefficient primary schools from 
the aided list, and the conversion of certain others into SHroir 
schools. It is stated, however, that * Primary education has, on tha 
whole, made substantial progress during the year.* 
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The report of the Administration of the Padokkottai Sude for 
Faali 1320, drarvn up by Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, 
Pidnktetti^ Superintendent, discloses several satisfactory fear 
tures. The total revenue, which had remained 
stati(Miary in the previous year, increased by more than a lakh of 
rupees in the year under report and exceeded 16 lakhs, the highest 
figure reached in the State. The land revenue contributed about 
Rs. 35,000 towards this expansion, while stamps and excise were 
together responsible for Rs. 47i000. Elementary education is free 
in the State except in the town of Padukkottai and a few large 
villages. Measures have been adopted for training a large number 
of elementary teachers. During the year under report, new educa¬ 
tional rules were framed, the Inspection Code was revised and the 
Grant-in-aid Code was improved. Grants will, in future, be made 
dependent on 'the standard of qualifications possessed by the 
teachers and *' a system of,thorough examination will be substituted 
for the former efficiency grant examination which was found to be 
utisatisfactory.’’ '1 be Durbar is also satisfied that a real advance 
was made in elementaiy education during the year under view. The 
new creed of efficiency has also travelled down to this State. We 
read : " llie policy of the Durbar for the present is to improve 
the quality rather than the quantity of elementary education, and 
with this object in view special attention was given to the improve¬ 
ment of the methods of instruction and to the training of the 
teachers. The Superintendent of Schools inltuduced many impor¬ 
tant changes in the curricula of the schools under his charge and 
spared no pains to instil a new spirit of zeal into the minds of his 
subordinates.” 


BOMBAY 

The topic of the hour is, of course, the arrival of Their Majesties 
in Bombay and the Delhi Durbar, and by the 
The AU-absoibing these lines meet the eye of the reader, they 
will have landed on Indian soil. For the present 
we are all exp^tation, tracing in imagination the epoch-maluiyi 
voyage of the Medina as she brings her illustrious passengers 
nearer and nearer to these shores, 'rhose parts of the Island through 
which Their Majesties are to pass have been transformed into a 
foity land and the preparations for the reception ate fast nearkg' 
completion. The old Bombay Exhibition, which is going to bo- 
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a gMat ihcHT, with its Himalayan Railway and a letm of other 
amaMBienti, win be imnially opened belbro their Majesties^ arrival 
Biabante aicaDgements have been made the accommodatioii 
of aehocd children along the route of the procession. The city is 
already crowded to the full with visitors, small and great and the 
holds have been literally packed. The accounts we used to read 
about the crowds the bustle and the confusion of London during 
the Coronation Esstivities are now vividly coming home to us. It is 
an enigma to many, which has appeared in the press, that a leading 
Hindu citisen of Bombay who was specially singled out for the 
honour of a knighthood twelve years ago, should not have been 
invited as a guest to the Durbar this time. If it was an uncom* 
eknis slip, it has not been yet rectified and the riddle has not been 
correctly read. At any rate, there is no reason why a public 
grievance should be made of it and there should be ao much fuss 
over the affair. 

Among the many boons and souvenirs that are being suggested 
to commemorate the Delhi Durbar, some financiers 
merchants are expecting the announcement 
of the introduction of a gold curiency in India. 
As usual with two uncompromisingly hostile parties in a controversy, 
the supporters of the yellow and the white metal are irreconcilable. 
The advocates of the reopening of the Indian mints to private 
coinage of silver contend that in however large quantities gold 
saay be imported into the country, it will all be absorbed boarded 
or converted into ornaments and none will be offered for coinage 
at the proposed mint I'hey appeal to past experience and the 
poverty of the mass of people in India and look upon the introduc* 
tion of a gold currency at mere midsummer madness. On the 
other side there are people, mostly bankers and import and export 
merchants, who would like this country to have an Indian gold 
coinage and thus vindicate to the world the enormous commerce 
and growing wealth of India. Latterly the Ang^o-lndiaii presa 
has bten flooded with letters and leaders vigorously discussing this 
onnency question and vehemently criticising the government of 
ladia end the Secretary of State for their blundering and hesitancy 
in the matter. The problem is not as easy as it appears to aant 
of these critics. Some of them, however, say that no sadicsi 
dian^ need ba made Cor the present | Gevemmeot should only IlMt 
ooinuig geld pieces and watch the snpcriqNPl* whichk tbHt ptominb 
wiU snecoad in the end. Taking for granted that tins p a opoaal in 
aaeeptedr what hind of gtdd. coin shall it be? Sbi^ll it bn A 
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•Ofere^, of tile weigiit, imen«6« end value of the Hritnh sovere^nv 
with only a different superscription or shall it be a piece of a wBev 
dBRomination, say woith ten rupees only ? 'I'his question is troubling 
the minds of many correspondents in the Anglo-Indian press. Whether 
the Government is thinking of doing anything in the matter there is no 
evidence to say. Some time ago the public was told that the subject 
waa under consideration. It is most unlikely that announcement 
in that connection can be made at Delhi. The problem is one 
which will take some thinking, corresponding and discuising. 
There may probably be exchange of views when the Secii^ry 
of State comes to this country in the company of their Majesties. At 
any rate, some pronouncement may be expected in the Imperial 
Legistative Council next spring. 

When it is a question of political privileges we are told that 
East is East and West is West and that what ia 

reverse for the other. But in 
matters economic and industrial, the policy follow* 
ed in this country has been deliberately based upon the princifde 
that because free trade ia good for England it most be good fmr 
kidta too. The cotton excise duties have been defended on this 
theoretical ground and the suggestion that Indian interests are beii^ 
sacrificed to the selfish clamours of Lancashire has been scouted. 
When the Hon'ble Mr. Clarke, the Member for Commerce and 
Industry, was the other day, among us in Bombay, the Mtllowners’ 
Aiaoctation availed themselves of that opportunity to air their 
grievances before him. The chief among these concerned is the 
cotton excise duties. There is a widespread impression among 
ladiun, Anglo Indian and even English thinkers that these dnUet 
Imva been imposed at the mandate of Lancashire. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Itedabfany {deaded eloquently and authoritatively in favour of 
their repeal in the Viceroy's council some time ago and a chairmaw 
of the Bonbay Millowners* Association indicated all the reasons 
why the continuation of the countervailing duties are a wrong 
and hardship to Indian manufacturers. Supposing Protection is an 
evil according to the Colidenite economic doctrines, it must be 
borne in mind that the import duty of per cent, is not in the 
least protective as the Indian mills compete neither with Lancashire 
nor the indigenous hand-loom weavers, anxiety for whom is alleged 
to be one of the reasons for keeping up the impost. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Clarke could do nothing more than give the usual stereotyped 
official reply. It is well^nown that the Indian Governmmit, how¬ 
ever favourably inclined towards the repeal of the duty, is belptesii 
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So is the lilKnl Ministry which cannot afford to displease its 
sypportets in Lancashire. 

The Goseminent of Bombay have laid down a new scale of fees 
* for the high schools in the Presidency which will 

H%hS^oo^come into operation from this month. It is allied 
that while the cost of living has risen and there is 
a higher level of prices today Ilian was the case a few years agOj 
tlie high school fees have remained at their old low level. Wit^ 
tlie Increased revenue from fees, it is said, there will be opportunity 
to enhance the efficiency of secondary education and Governmaat 
-• bave promised to set apart the increase for improvements only. 
As regards private schools, receiving state grant, their hands will 
be strengthened, as they will be enabled to pay higher salaries to 
thmr teachers and improve the equipments and other things which 
make fcr a really sound education. Government have no funds to 
spare for the expansion of secondary schools, as ail the available 
money will be required for the provision of primary educ.'ttion. 
In these days of high prices, high fees cannot but operate as a 
handicup upon parents of moderate means—and they are the 
majority—and many a boy may have to go without secondary educa¬ 
tion. A large number of free studentships have been allowed, 
but they are not an adequate compensation for the hardship that is 
certain to be felt by people. Prices have risen; not so the income 
of the mass of the people. The enhanced fees cannot, therefore, be 
justified on that ground. The number of students to be admitted 
to high schools has also been limited, and Government bave 
expressed their inability to meet the growing demand for secondary 
education. AH this is really unfortunate and something must be 
done to facilitate the spread of secondary education and provide 
for the increasing demand for it. IVhat Government says it is not 
in a position to do, private agency must come forward to supply. 
It is to be seen how the new arrangement works out in practice. 
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The Modem Review 

One of the most important articles in the November number of 
the Modem Review is a history of the Constitutional Movement 
in Japan by Mr. R. G. Pradhan. ‘ Star Pictures ’ is a posthumous 
article by the late Sister Nivedita. Mr. C. F. Andrews dtscribea 
a march in the Simla Hills. Mr. J. C. Sen draws up a scheme of 
a commercial school for Bengal. Mr. E. Willis loreshadows a 
coming industrial war in the West and incidentally says:—** The 
curse of capitalism has not as yet fallen fully upon India. She may yet 
profit by the bitter experience of Europe, and save herself from the 
ruin and disruption with which Europe is being so seriously threa* 
tened by her present capitalistic and competitive industrialism. 
And to be able to do so, India must religiously hold on to the land 
as the main source of subsistence for the masses, keep as much as 
possible to her old domestic economy of the joint-family, and, 
above all, she must not lose her old ideal of simple life. In all 
these India has something to teach to Europe which Europe can 
refuse to learn only at her own peril." History of English Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal is an interesting article written by the late Jogendra 
Chandra Basu. Mr. Syama Charan Ganguli's academic article on 
The Partition of Bengal is noticed elsewhere. Mrs. J. C. Bose con¬ 
tributes an appreciative sketch of Sister Nivedita. There is another 
article by Mr. F. J. Alexander on her and also a collection of some 
of her ideas an d thoughts. Mr. Krishnaprasad Basak contributes the 
article on The Problem of Education. Mr. Narendra Nath Law 
continues his aricles on the reign of Chandra Gupta and describes 
some works of public utility of his reign. He says that there were 
hospitals with store-rooms and scientific arrangement for post-mortem 
examination. All cases of violent death were brought to the iiKWguc. 
There were various regulations framed to protect person and 
property from the dangers caused by fire. When famine ovntook 
the people, the king started relief works by giving works to the 
famine-etricken and free distribution of alms, etc. As a preeautimi 
i^intt intemperance only a limited number of people was allowedto 
t^ part in liquor traffic and liquor was sold only is small quanthiei. 
Mr. Bepinchandra Pa) continues his second article on the Geele. 
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Mr. Saratchandra Roy describeei the social ceremonies and castomi 
of the Mundas. Mr. Mukundi Lai's article on Kashmir and the 
Kashmiris and Mr. Jadunath Sirkar’s Aurangzth still continue. 

77ie Indian 

'I'he October number of the above magazine opens with Mr. 
Pramatha Nath Bose's article on * Civilisation : Indian and Western.' 
The writer says There are two characteristic features which distin¬ 
guish the modern civilisation of the West (or Western civilisation 
as we shall briefly call it) from Hindu civilisation—industrialism 
and the democratic spirit. 'Tiie intellectual basis of the Western 
civilisation is natural science, as that of the Hindu civilisation is 
mental and moral science. Hindu philosophy paid far more atten¬ 
tion to the spiritual than the animal side of man. Western science, 
on the other hand, takes but little account of any thing but the 
phenomenal world and the life in it.” Mr. P. VL Ramchandra 
Ayer's article on the Ethical Ideal of Bhagavad Gita comes next. Mr. 
G. A. Chandravarkar gives a readable sketch of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati. Mr. P. N. Raman Pillai contributes an interesting review 
of the beneficent works of 'Thomas Babington Macaulay whom he 
calls the maker of Modern India. Mr. A. Vasunder Pillai thinks 
that the attempt to educate the depiessed classes before they are 
stripped of their social disabilities is tantamount to putting the cart 
before the horse. The gist of this article seems to be that the 
depressed classes ought to embroce Chiiiiianity or Budhism. Mr. 
Swaminath Ayer, with arguments far from convincing, comes to the 
conclusion that the pioposed Civil Rlarriage Bill is premature. 

Tfu SiiiaJnbar Quarietiy 

Mr. Kamakhya Nath Mitra tlniikb that the ideas of equal&y 
preached by the Indian National Congress are false. He thinks 
thtt the Congress is not national in as much as it is not 
democrmic. He says:—you should never say that the Pro¬ 
vincial Services should be abolished; for what requires abolition is 
the various dejMriments of the Indian Service. ... As for 
equality as between the races, you should strenously insist that 
Englishmen over here should get just as little for their services as 
yon children of the sml—not that you should get as much as they ; 
fur two wrongs can never make a right. Mr. M. Sutchchidanaiidam 
PiHsi discusses the problem of caste and sets forth ite evils tlllls^w 
(i) casta is founded on a lie, there being no sneh distuictioBs m 
the hamaii nature as it asserts, (s) csste pulls op osrtsio dasiaa 
witli pride, <3) ca«a keeps many in social degradadon, (4) mMe ii 
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a neat obsbcle to progress, (5) <»ste divides man from man, and 
(6) caste induces all religions to be confined to mere outmrd 
ceremonies 


The Vedlc Magazine 

'I he most important article in the current number of the above 
Magazine is the Modern and Ancient Educational Systems of India 
by Mt. Myron H. Phelps. 

The Modem World 

The present is a joint number for October and November. The 
roost important article in this numberthe Aryan Conception of 
Woman's Liberty by Rai Bahadoor V. K. Ramampachar. There 
is an article on Raja Rammohan Roy. 

77ie 2>. cA* College Union Magazine 

The principal articles in the cuirent number are:—(1) A Short 
History of the Growth of Biology in Europe, (ti) Oliver Cromwell 
and the Puritan Revolution in England, (fii) Educational Ideals, (iv) 
lire Modern Philosophy of India. 

The Iniemaiional Police Selhice Magazine 

This is a very interesting magazine containing much useful 
information about the Police department and many readable stories. 
The current number is a joint one for September and October. 
Crime and Social Progress is interesting. Sundar Sing and his 
C^ng contains an amazing record of crime and exemplary Police 
work. The Confessions of a Dacoit is continued from the last 
number. 

The dEusUm Revienu. 

The October number of this Review is a special number and 
may be called the Nizam number, devoted as it is entirely to the 
discussion of the life and work of the late Nizam. There is a 
well wiitten article on His Highness and a collection of interesting 
thing s about him, his ancestors and his dominions. 

The Joamat of the South Indian cAssodaHon* 

The current number of this Journal contains three learned 
articles; (t) Some Inscriptions of the Muttariyars and otbenh 
(a) Indian Currency Promblem and (3) Indian Chronology and the 
Procession of Equinoxes. The editor holds out the hope that there 
is some prospect of good work being done by the members rA 
the South Indian Association in the way of historic and economic 
studies. 

The TEmn. 

Tbe November number reprints an article by Mr. Hyder» 
Financial Secretary to the Government of Nizam, on the Maho* 
University publised in the East and West in 1904. The writer 
strongly deprecates the idea of separate universities, lire desert^ 
of the Onem or the Great National Festival of Malabar is inteecstiiiB. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THE EDITOR 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji may have exaggerated a bit in 
describing the advent of King George V in India 
BRITK^RULB ensuing coronation at Delhi as the 

greatest event in Indian history, but it would 
be idle to deny that the present royal visit and the coming 
Coronation are very significant and remarkable events even in 
the crowded story of our land. It is not very often that a single 
man has the opportunity of reigning over so vast territories, 
teeming with a population whose history goes beyond the 
earliest civilisation of Egypt and Chaldea, not to speak of Rome 
and Greece. There may have been empires in India in the 
days of Chandra Gupta and Asoka and in a later day during the 
life of Akbar and Aurangzeb. But the Indian empire of those days 
were nothing compared to the Imperial dominions of England 
in this ancient land today. The Indian Empire of George V is 
not confined today to that triangular peninsula whose sides are 
washed by the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal and bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas. The British Indian Empire 
comprises today the mountainous plateaux stretching as far north 
as the frontiers of Persia, Russia and Tibet and to the east it 
in a region which stretches across Burma and Tenasserim 
up to the Malaya peninsula. 

In a different section of this paper a learned writer describes 
some of the coronations of the most remarkable Indian princes in 
the epic and the vedic era. We have no rerord, however, of the 
coronations of the later emperors of Hindustan. But it has been 
a custom throughout the civilized world to review the history of 
the empire during every important coronation, and in the follow- 
ing pages we shall take a birds' eye view of the outstanding 
facts of the empire whose head will be crowned at Delhi in 
another fortnight's time. 

It is a most complicated problem—^the relation of India to 
England. Since the British established their first territorial 
foothold in the field of Plassly and assumed a part of the 
government of the Country, there have arisen different 
schools of political thinkers in England which have differently 
idewed diis ill^>erial relation of England towards India* The 
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ideas of Edmund Burke, of Lord Macaulay, of Carlyle and the- 
Perish-India school of a much later date have been alternated 
with those of Warren Hastings, of Dalhousie, of Curzon and 
Milner. It is useless at this hour of the day to discuss the pro¬ 
position whether this Eastern dependency is really a trouble and 
a burden to England or is the brightest jewel in the crown of the 
United Kingdom. To-day, the question has no more than an 
academic value, and can be relegated to leisurely discussion. 
Equally academic is the controversy that has raged in India 
since the days of Raja Ram Mohun Ray ot-er the proposition that 
England’s connection in India is a dispensation of the Providence. 
With these academic questions we are not concerned at the 
present moment and shall give them a wide berth in this article. 

Nor are we much concerned with the enquiry as to how far 
has England gained by the establishment of an Empire in this 
country. The only points which wc intend to bring forward 
in this article are the gains and losses of India since she 
entered into imperial partnership with England. 

We shall begin with our gains, and on this head wc must 
put to the credit of England the establishment, above all, of peace 
and a sense of security of life and property so firmly esta¬ 
blished in the Indian mind and so unkno'wn in India till the 
beginning of the last century. This has been a tremendous 
gain, when one remembers that for the absence of this 
peace and security, there could be no dv^'elopment of Indian 
intellect and scope of usefulness of indigenous energy. 
To-day, with the Pax Btli/anica firmly established, Indian 
intePect is finding scope for enough useful work, Indian industries 
are developing, commerce and trade are expanding, com¬ 
munications are increasing everywhere and there are fresh 
fields and pastures new for exploitation and development. With 
these advantages, the Indian people have entered into a new stage 
of political life, a new stage of economic development. 

The next most important benefit that wc have derived 
from British connection is the establishment throughout the 
country of a common system of education, of a common system 
of government, common system of administration and, to crown 
all, the prevalence among the upper classes of a common 
spoken tongue. That the Indian should neglect his own verna¬ 
cular and speak and write in English may be bad enough from 
a particular standpoint, but the special advantages of having 
one language qioken and understood throughout India cannot 
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p<tMtbly be overestimated. One cannot also suffieiently £Aii|^ 
the enormous advantages of having a common qrstcm of 
government^ administration and a codified law obtainii^ ovtr 
so hetero^nous a people as ours. All these have practically 
made New India, and have laid the foundations of a common 
nationality, the very idea of which was a mere moonshine in the 
days of Asoka and Akbar. 

We also owe to British rule the establishment of world-wide 
trade and commercial relations, the establishment of arts and 
industries unknown to India of a previous age, and the explorta- 
tion and development of our agricultural and mineral resources. 
India no longer glories in self-contained entity but has now been 
drawn into the vortex of world-politics and into the zone of 
modem civilisation. 

These are the outstanding gains of our connection 
vnth England on the positive side. On the negative, we owe 
to the British the suppresstion of many inhuman customs 
such as thHggjte^ Sati and infanticide. Owing to the moral pressure 
of Western education and civilization, such barbarous customs 
as polygamy, hypergamy and polyandry are also fast disappearing. 
The elevation of the position of women, so significantly recognised 
in the earlier days of our history, is again receiving consi¬ 
derable attention throughout India. 

Though the Hindus and the Mahomedans are now more sharply 
divided than they were in the days of the great Moghul, the influ¬ 
ence of the suzerain power have made active hostilities impossible. 
Among the minor creeds, castes and tribes, the bitterness of mutual 
prejudice and antipathy have died away ; and, though friendly 
relations may not have been established even to this day, th^ are 
being fast merged into a homogenniK people, knit together by 
common ties, by common laws, common griev’ances and common 
S3rmpathies. 

We come now to our losses, and in this matter, we are 
afraid, it is difficult to speak with much restraint. We have 
lost a good deal under British rule—^more than a foreigner 
can gauge. The most significant item under this head is 
the loss of our ancient ideals of life and the bad bargsun 
we have made in bartering a spiritual for a material life. 
Our old mornings have been cast adrift, and socially we are 
now a people without any definite ideals, without knowing 
whither we are drifting. Hindu socie^, or for the matter of 
diat, Indian society of today is now like a ship without a pilot 
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Mul with BO one to steer it dear of rodu. The want of ideals and 
the absence of guidance are the creation of British rule. The 
dd order of plain living and high thinking have been replaced 
by luxurious living and no thinking; the old neighbourly feeling 
has ^ven way to a life of rigid selfishness; the old code of 
doing good to others when you can has made room for 
a spirit of indiSerentism new under an eastern sky. There 
has been a general disintegration of social order all along 
the line. 

It is dihicult to say if we have lost much in morals or ideas 
oi social purity. But the fact must go without challenge that in¬ 
temperance, fraud, deceit, mistrust are gaining currency to an 
extent which could $nd no parallel in the history of India except 
in the intriguing coiurts of Agra and Delhi. 

We had not much organised charity nor had we any ideas 
of it either in days preceding the advent of the British. 
Asoka is reported in history to have made a good beginning in 
State charities, but that policy changed with the decease of that 
emperor. In India, therefore, charities organised by the public 
or the State have not been taken very kindly by the people and 
all diarities before the 19th century owed their inspiration and 
origin to individual munihcence. Now, individual charities 
for one’s own village, one’s own society, one’s own family have 
gone to considerable discount, and no charities of the prewnt 
mrnnent find any encouragement which do not afford opportunities 
of advertisement to the giver. Formerly, charities were inspired 
by a spiritual motive and were regarded as good karmn done 
to be accounted for in the day of judgment; now people giv-e 
money with the ‘ honours list ’ in view. All this may be owing to 
a change of our ideal, but no one would deny that the change 
has been for the worse. 

Speaking of charities, one cannot ignore from his consideration 
the collapse of the joint-family system under the new order of 
things. No thinker even of the school of Mill and Spencer 
would venture to vote down the joint-family system, as was 
in vogue in India till very recent times, as an unmixed evil. 
It is a very knotty question of economics to decide whether the 
joint-family system of India or the poor-house sj^tem of Europe 
is more conducive to the well-being of the body-politic. That 
is a point which is not before the pra^ical politician today. 
ITie fact remains that the joint-family system has broken down 
and the poor-house system has not come in, widi the nesult 
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diat among certain classes of people poverty is most acute and 
distoessing. 

This brings us to a most important questiol^—the question 
of the poverty of India. We have repeatedly maintained that' 
Indiat taken as a whole with all the people that inhabit it^ 
is certainly not getting poorer, though men like Mr. DadaUiai 
Naoroji, Mr. R. C. Dutt, Mr. William Digl^ and other economic 
thinktfs of that school have moved heaven and earth to 
establish that view. We do not believe in the economic drain 
so insistently put forward by this school; we have ceased to 
count wealth by coins in modern life ; we have ceased to 
have much faith in unreproductive munificence as obtained in 
pre>British days. If we have a certain amount of moni^ 
*' drained ’’ away to England, it is because Indian capital has 
been shy enough to come forward for investments and that 
our large reproductive works have been mainly elected by the 
flow of British capital into this country. Paying small interests 
for money urgently wanted to minimise distress or raise 
revenue is no ** drain ” ; and as for the Home Charges, they are 
incidental to the Government we have at the present moment. 
It is idle to say that the Pathan, Afgan and Moghul emperors 
of India spent all their revenues in this country. We do not 
know if th^ really did. But if they did really, the money was 
spent on so many unreproductive purposes that from the 
economic point of view it was a dead loss to the country. 
Enjoying to-day the benefits conferred upon us by the opening of 
35 thousands of miles of railway and nearly half as many miles of 
irrigation canals, by the establishment of industries which are 
feeding hundreds of mouths, it does not certainly look graceful 
to complain of the ‘ drain ’ which is conveyed by the interest 
of the capital invested for these purposes. 

Though there is nothing m this ** drain" theory, no one 
can deny that thve is still acute and chronic distress and 
poverty among certain classes of people who decidedly form the 
backbone of our society and among them poverty is deepening 
year after year. The condition of these classes have under 
British rule gone really from bad to worse, and these unhappily 
are the articulate classes in India. Upon them British rule 
has absolutely conferred no benefits, and from many of their 
mouths bread has bron taken aumy to feed an alien people. 
The condition of these classes are getting more acute and 
hopeless year after year. The disappointment and distress of 
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thoe people constitute tO'day one of the standing menaces 
oi British rule in India, and if nothing is done to relieve them, 
British rule must stand condemned before the world. 

One mme point and we have done. One of the worst lessons 
that England has taught India, both morally and politically, 
is that colour is a crime. This lesson has not only made the 
establishment of friendly relation between the rulers and the 
ruled absolutely impossible, but it has also sufficiently retarded 
the progress of Indian mankind and the developement of the 
Empire. Morally the Indian people feel that under this ban 
of colour they are not regarded as equal subjects of their king, 
either in their own home in India or in their distant home 
in South Africa, Australia or Canada. This is too galling a 
ban to be lightly thought of, and the iron goes into the soul 
when one finds much being made of this natural inequality 
between man and man. So far as Imperial Proclamations 
regarding this question are concerned, one may not find much 
reason to quarrel, but, like many other good things in the world 
all pious wishes of religious neutrality and colour impartiality 
are thrown to the winds whenever important questions come 
up for final settlement. Pious wishes go by the board and 
narrow prejudices prevail whenever a white man is the final 
arbiter of the blackman’s destiny. In India, before the advent 
of the British this colour question ne\-er entered into any 
adminstrative or political discussion. It is under the British 
only that we have learnt by bitter experience what great a crime 
colour is. This is one of the blackest features of England’s relation 
with India, and justice and political expediency both demand 
that the sense of helotry must not be allow'ed to rankle in the 
breast of the cultivated Indian. 



DIARY FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, i9U 

Dftte 

16. Sanction is announced to-day of the appointment of an Auiataat 
Secretary to the Provincial Legislative Councili Burma. 

17. The Partition anniversary is observed this morning in several 
towns and cities of United Bengal. 

18. At a meeting of the Reception Committee of the XXVIth Indian 
National Congress, held in the rooms of the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
the election of the president is referred to the Alt-India Congress 
Committee. 

19. H. E the Viceroy and suite left Hyderabad at 11 P. M. this 
evening. 

ao. The Municipality at Karachi supports Mr. Gokhale's Elem¬ 
entary Education Bill by a majority of votes. 

aa. At a conference held at Benares between Pandit Madan Mohan, 
Maharaja of Durbhanga, Mrs. Besant and others, an amalgamation waa 
settled upon with regard to the different Hindu University schemes. 

a3. Mrs. Annie Besant cabled to the S«:retary of State withdrawing 
her petition for a separate Hindu University. 

a4. The General Officer Commanding telegraphing from Lakhipur 
states that he has reached that place about ten miles from the Mora 
along the Pasighat Road. 

as. Information is received that the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam have adopted urgent preventive measures to stop the 
dacoities which have of late increased alarmingly. Besides free distribu¬ 
tion of fire-arms to some villagers, the Government have decided to 
increase the Police Force by 2700 persons, of whom no fewer than aoo 
are to be Sub-Inspectors and the rest Head Constables. 

-26. The General Officer Commanding, telegraphed from Passighat 
that he arrived there safely after a march of 6 miles, the path beinf 
cut through a thick forest without special difficulty. On the same day the 
second portion of the main column reached Lakhipur, and the 
convoy reached Pasighat. 

87. It is stated that there are rumours on the Assam Frontier of 
a (mnsidereble force of the Chinese being at Rima. 

a8. Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar is .elected the President of the 
next Congress at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Allahabad. 

29. Lord Selbome, speaking at Oxford, viewed with dismay and 
disgust the &ct that best men at Oxford now preferred Home to 
Indian Civil Service. He believed it to be a very bad sign that this 
generation was playing lor safety and not honour, for security and not 
work. 
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ji. The Setiioni Judge of Ferozepub i^aounce Judgment 
in the Eira Police torture case in the Ferosepur District. Two the 
accused, one a Police man and the other a Lamhirdary are 
acquitted and the other two, a Policeman and a Lamberdart 
convicted of voluntarily causing grievous hurt with a view to extort 
confession or to induce to restore property. The constable has been 
sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. sj/. 
while the Lemberdar is sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for ten 
years and to pay a fine of Rs. 500. 

NOVEMBER 

I. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal who was to have been released on 
the 5th, in the usual course, was released on the ist with a view it is 
said, to avoid any demonstration being made on his release. 

s. The Government ptohibit the performance of a play entitled 
Sansar ’* by Mono Mohan Gossain. 

Lord Crew made an important statement in the House of Lords 
with regard to the retrenchment of expenditure in India. 

3. Sir T. Gibson-Charmichael took charge of the Governorship of 
Madras. 

4. HisExoellency Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichml with Lady Carmichael 
received welcome addresses from the Corporation of Madras, the Madras 
Landholders Association, the Anglo-Indian Association and the Ganjam 
Landholders' Association. 

5. Replying in the House of Commons to a question by Mr. 
Wedgwood having refeiesce to the prevalence ol the extortion of 
confessions by torture, Mr Montagu said that the revision of Section 
167 of the Criminal Procedure Code dealing with the remission of 
prisoners to police custody would be considered. At the same time 
he pointed out that a safeguard was afforded by the order directing 
Magistrates to examine the bodies of the accused who confessed, 
finally Mr. Montagu pointed out that the use of the word '■ prevalence ” 
was misleading. 

6. The Behar Provincial Conference commenced its sitting under 
the Presideney of Mr. Mazharal Hrque. 

7. In reply to a question put by Sir W. Byles. Mr. Montagu said that 
the cost of the Abor expedition was estimated at i'150,000 and the cost of 
the Mishmi Mission i 37,000. The latter was not going at the invitation 
of the tribe, but there was no reason to anticipate that the tribe would 
resent or oppose it Lord Crewe considered that it was not necessary 
to enquire whether the Abors had ever offered to surrender the 
murderers if the expedition were abandoned. The Government of 
India kept him fully informed regarding all matters relating to the 
rTpfifit«'«" and the nature of the punishment of the Abors would depend 
upon the Abors themselves. 



'tifX'itlDlAtl WO»lD 

K Hr. BKiIm* tii« A^f«f l4Mt«i4at<Ckw«riiOT af BeactU inftalled 
III* Mriirtijii ]Ujeii4ni Ninln Bhg^ tii* tUifl mm af 

Dm Dla llihanilth of Cooeh Behar, ia tlie GtuUkt. 

9. Tha Haa'bte Sir Nanjaa Cbandtrarkar ia reappoiatedl aa Vie#* 
ChaaccUor at tha Bombay Uaiaerakj with afibot from tibo a^tb Noram* 
hac^ 1911* 

la. Tha King'■ fuial PriTjr Council wai held at Bncktngbao Palaoa 
tCMlajr» whaa the special Commiaaion, to which the SzecatiTe ftjnetiOBa 
of the Crown will be delegated daring the King’s abseoee, was 
appointed. 

The following Press commuttique was issued by the Legislative 
DepartmentThe first meeting of the l.egislative Council of the 
Gorernor-Geneial during the alcutta Session will probably beheld 
on the loth January, ‘iQia, and the Council will sit from day to day 
until the business in hand ia finished. 

11. Their Majesties tlie King and Queen of England.leave for India. 

Sir T. Carmichael receives three addresses from the Madras 
Mahajan Sabha, the Provincial Congress Committee and the Provincial 
Moslem League, 

IS. The second sessions of the All-Jndia Vedic and Tibbi Conference 
opened to-day, Nawab Vikar-ul Mulk was in the chair. 

13. An All-Indis Sanitary Conference was opened at Bombay under 
the Presidency of the Bon. Mr, Butlm:. 

Mr, Mafcolm Seton, of the Judicial and Public Department, is 
appointed to succeed Sir Herbert Risley in the India Council. 

14. The Bank of Burma suspends payment. 

Lecturing before the East India Association, Sir Roland Wilson 
said that the advocate of Compulsory Free Education in India assumed 
that whatever the civilised nations of the West did must be right, llie 
I mere fact that this was one of the legislative fashions of to-day was 
insufficient proof that it u'as a good fashion even for the west—still less 
that it was suitable for translation to India. The difficulties of the 
system encountered in England would in some respects be more scute 
in India. He begged Indians who appeared to Western experience in 
this matter to consider carefully the dark as well as the bright side of 
this experience. 








